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Of  the  extraordinary 

>L-iFE,  Works,   and  Discoveries 

O    F 

MARTINUS    SCRIBLERUS. 
Introduction  to  the  Reader. 

IN  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  (which,  notvvith- 
flanding  thofe  happy  times  which  facceeded, 
every  Engliihman  may  remember),  thou  mayft 
-pofiibly,  gentle  reader,  have  {eeh  a  certain  venerable 
perfon  v/ho  frequented  the  outfide  of  the  palace  of 
St  James's,  and  who,  by  the  gravity  of  his  deport- 
ment and  habit,  was  generally  taken  for  a  decayed 
gentleman  of  Spain.  His  ll:ature  was  tall,  his  vifage 
long,  his  Complexion  olivcj  his  brows  were  black 
and  even,  his  eyes  hoilowj  yet  piercing,  his  nofe  in- 
clined to  aquiline,  his  beard  negle6led,  and  mixed 
'-with  gray.  All  this  contributed  to  fpread  a  folemn 
melancholy  aver  his  countenance.  Pythagoras  was 
not  more  fdent,  Pyrrho  more  motionlefs,-  nor  Zeno 
more  aullcre.  His  wig  was  as  black  and  fmooth  as 
the  plumes  of  a  raven,  and  hung  as  ftraight  as  the  hair 
of  a  river-god  riling  from  the  water.  His  cloak  fo 
completely  covered  his  whole  perfon,  that  whether 
or  no  he  had  any  other  cloaths  (much  lefs  any  linen) 
under  it,  I  fl-iail  not  fay :  but  his  fword  appeared  a 
lull  yard  behind  him,  and  his  m^anner  of  wearing  it 
was  fo  iHfF,  that  it  feem.ed  grown  to  his  thigh.  His 
whole  figure  was  fo  utterly  unlike  any  thing  of  this 
world,  that  it  was  not  natural  for  any  man  to  afk 
him  a  queftion^ithout  Welling  himfeif  firft.  Thofe 
Vol.  III.  f  A  who 
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•¥/Iio  never  favv  a  Jefuit,  took  him  for  one,  and  oth-ers 
believed  him  fome  high  prieft  of  the  Jews. 

But  under  this  macerated  form  v/as  concealed  a 
mind  replete  with  fcience,  burning  with  a  zeal  of  be- 
nefiting his  fellow-creatures,  and  filled  v/ith  anhoneft 
confcious  pride,  mixed  with  a  fcorn  of  doing,  or 
fufFeting  the  leaft  thing  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  phi- 
lofopher.  Accordingly  he  had  a  foal  that  would  not 
let  him  accept  of  any-olfers  of  charity,  at  the  fame 
time  that  his  body  feemed  but  too  much  to  require 
it.  His  lodging  was  in  a  fmall  chamber  up  four 
pair  of  flairs,  where  he  regularly  paid  for  what  hs 
had  when  he  ate  or  drank ;  and  he  was  often  obfcr- 
ved  wholly  to  abflain  from  both.  He  declined 
fpeaking  to  any  one,  except  the  Queen,  or  her  firll 
ininifter,  to  whom  he  attempted  to  make  fome  ap- 
plications ;  but  his  real  bufmefs  or  intentions  were 
ut  erly  unknown  to  all  men.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  Queen's  minifcry  j  who. 
either  out  of  jcaloufy  or  envy,  had  him  fpii-ited  away, 
and  carried  abroad  as  a  dangerous perfon,  without  any 
reo-ard  to  the  known  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

One  day,  as  this  gentleman  was  walking  about 
dinner-time  alone  in  t-he  Mall,  it  happened  that  a 
manufcript  dropt  from  under  his  cloa.k,  which  my 
fervant  picked  up,  a,nd  brought  to  me.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  contained  many  moH 
profound  fecrets,  in  an  unufual  turn  of  reafoning  and 
ftyle.  .The  fird  leaf  was  infcribed  v/ith  thefe  words, 
■Codicillus,  fail  liber  memorialist  Martini  Scribleri. 
The  book  was  of  fo  wonderful  a  nature,  that  it  is  in- 
credible what  a  defire  I  conceived  that  moment  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  author,  who  I  clearly  per- 
ceived was  fome  great  philofopher  in  difguife.  1  fe- 
veral  times  endeavoured  to  fpeak  to  him,  which  he 
as  often  induilriouily  avoided.  At  length  I  found  an 
-opportunity  (as  he  flood  under  the  piazza  by  the 
dancing-room  in  St  James's)  to  acquaint  him  in  the 
.Latin  tongue,  that  his  manufcript  was  fallen  into  my 
■Jiands ;  and  faying  this,  I  prefenied  it  to  him,  with 
•p-reat  encomiums  on  tlie  learned  author.     Hereupon 
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he  took  me  r.fide,  furveyed  me  over  with  a  fixed  at- 
tention, and,  opening  the  clafps  of -the  parchment 
cover,  fpoke  (to  my  great  furprife)  in  Englifh,  as 
follows. 

*'  Courteous  Granger,  whoever  thou  art,  I  em- 
**  brace- thee  as  my  bell  friend;  for  either  the  Itars 
"  and  my  art  are  deceitful,  or  the  deilined  time  is' 
"  come  which  is  to  manifefl  Martinus  Scriblerur)  to 
'^  the  world,  and  thou  the  perfon  chofen  by  fate  for 
"  this  tafli.  What  thou  feeft  in  me  is  a  body  ex- 
*'  hauited  by  the  lacours  of  the  mind.  I  have  found 
**  in  Dame  Nature  iiot  indeed  an  unkind,  but  a  verv?- 
"  coy  miilrefs.  Watchful  nights,  anxious  days, 
*'  {lender  m.eals,  and  endlefs  labours,  mud  be  the  lot 
**  of  all  who  purftie  her  through  her  labyrinths  and 
•*  meanders.  My  firft  vital  air  I  drew  in  this  ifland, 
**  (a  foil  fruitful  cf  philofophers),  but  my  com.ple- 
**  xion  is  become  aduft,  and  my  body  arid,  by  vifit- 
**  ing  lands  (as  the  poet  has  it)  alio  fub  fole  calentes^ 
•*  1  have,  through  my  whole  life,  palled  under  feve- 
**  ral  difguifes,  and  unknown  names,  to  fcreen  my- 
•*  felf  from  the  envy  and  rirairce  which  mankind  ex- 
**  prefs  againft  thofe  who  are  poiTelTed  of  the  arcanum- 
"  magnuin.  But  at  prefent  1  am  foi'ced  to  take 
**  fandluary  in  the  Britiih  Gourt,^to  avoid  the  revenge 
**  of  a  cruel  Spaniard,  who  has  purfued  me  almoit 
**  through  the  whole  terraqueous  globe.  Being  a- 
*^  bout  four  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Madrid  in  quell 
**  of  natural  knowledge,  I  was  informed  of  a  lady 
"  who  was  m.arked  with  a  pomegranate  upon  the 
"  infide  of  her  right  thigh,  which  blofibmxed,  and,- 
as  it  were,  feemed  to  ripen  in  the  due  feafon. 
Forthwith  was  I  polieiTed  with  an  infatiable  curio- 
fity  to  view  this  wonderful  phenomenon.  I  {t\t 
the  ardour  of  miy  paffion  increafe  as  the  feafon  ad- 
vanced, till,  in  the  month  of  July,  I  could  no^ 
longer  contain,  1  bribed  her  duenna,,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bath,  favv  her  undrelfed,  and  the  won- 
der difplayed.  This  was  foon  after  difcovered  b/ 
the  hufband,  who  finding  fome  letters  I  had  writ? 
to  the  duemia,  containing  expreiTions  of  a  doubt- 
"^  -A  3       *  «'  ful 
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**  ful  meaning,  fufpeded  me  of  a  crime  moH  alien 
**  from  the  purity  of  my  thoughts.  Incontinently  I 
**  left  Madrid  by.  the  advice  of  friends  ;  have  been'. 
*'  purfued,  dogged^  and  waylaid  through  feveral  na- 
**  tions,  and  even  now  fcarce  think  myfelf  fecura 
**  within  thefacred  walls  of  this  palace.  It  has  been 
**  my  goad  fortune  to  have  feen  all  the  grand  phas- 
*'  nornena  o^  nature,  excejjting  an  earthquake,  v/hich- 
**  I  waited  for  in  Naples  three  years  in  vain  j  and 
*'  novv^  by  means  of  fome  Britifh  {hip,  (whofe  colours 
**  no  Spaniard  dare  approach*),  1  impatiently  ex- 
•*  pe£l  a  fafe  pafiage  to  Jamaica,,  for  that  benefit. 
**  To  thee,  my  friend,  v/hom  fate  has  marked  for, 
**  my  hiiloriographer,  I  leaviS  thefe  my  commenta- 
**  lies,  and  others  of  my  works.  No.  more — be- 
**  faithful  and  impartial," 

tie  foon  after  performed  his  promife,  and  left  me 
the  commentariss,  giving  me  alfo  further  lights  hj 
many  conferences^  when  he  was  unfortunately. fnatch-. 
ed  away  (as  I  before  related)  by  the  jeiiloufy  of  the 
Queen's  miniilry. 

Though  I  was  thus  to  my  eternal  grief  deprived  of. 
his  ccriverfa'tion,  he  for  fome  years  continued  his  cor- 
reipondence,  and  communicated  to  me  many  of  his 
prcjefls  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.     He  lent  me- 
{omQ  of  his  writings,  and  recommended  to  my  care 
the  recovery  of  others,  ftraggiing  about,  the  world,, 
and  a-lTumed  by  other  men.     The  lall  time  I  heard 
from  him  was  on  occafion  of  his  ftri6lures  on  the: 
Dunciad  :  fmce  when,  ieverai  years  being  elapfed,  I- 
have  reafon  to  believe  this  excellent  perfon  is  either 
dead;,  or  carried   by  his  vehement  thiril:  of  know- 
ledge into  fome  remote,  or  pernaps  undifcovered  re- 
gion cf  the  world.     In  either  caje  I  think  it  a  debt 
110  longer  to  be  delayed,,  to  reveal  what  I  know  of-' 
this  prodigy  of  fciencc,  and  to  give  the  hifiory  of 
his  life,  and  of  his  extenfive  merits,  to  mankind  ;  in 
which  I  dare  promife  the  reader,  that,  Vvrhenever  he 
"begins  to  think  any  or^e  chapter,  dull,  the  llyle  will 
be  immediately  changed  in  the  next. 

■^  This- inaiks  the  time  when  the  introAudion  was  written. 
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Of  the  parentage  and  family  cf  Scrihierus,  hoiv  fje  --was 
hegotf  nvhat  care  -xvas  t.aken  of  him  before  he  nxas 
horUf  and  "what  prodigies  attended  his  birth, 

IN  the  city  of  Munfier  in  Germany,  lived  a  grave 
and  learned  gentleman,   by  profefiion  an  anti- 
quary ;  who,  among  all  his  invaluable  curioii- 
ties,  eiteemed  none,  more  highly  than  a  fein  of  the 

*  Mr  Pope,  Dr  Arbuthnot,  and  Dr  Swift,  projedVed  to  v/iite  a 
fatire,  in  conUtniLtion,  on  the  abufei  of  human  learning ;  and  to 
make  it  the  better  received,  tliey  propofed  to  do  it  in  the  manner 
of  Cervantes  (the  original  auih.)r  of  this  fpecies  of  fatire)  under 
the  hifbory  of  fome  feigned  adventures.  They  had  obferved  thofe 
sbufes  ftill  kept  their  ground  againft  all  that  the  ablell  and  graved' 
authors  could  fay  to  difcredit  them  j  they  concluded  therefore, 
the  force  of  ridicule  was  wanting  to  quicken  their  difgrace.; 
which  was  here  in  its  place,  when  the  abufes  had  been  already 
detected  by  fober  reafoning;  and  truth  in  no  danger  to  fuffer  by 
the  premature  ufe  of  fo  povv^erful  an  inftrument.  But  the  fepa- 
ration  of  Mr  Pope's  fiiends,  which  foon  after  happened,  with- 
the  death  of  one,  and  the  infirmities  of  the  other,  put  a  final  ftop 
to  their  prcjefl,  when  they  had  only  drawn  out  an  imperfect 
efTay  towards  it,  under  the  titleof  ThefrJ}  book  of  the  memoirs  of 
Scribkf  us. 

Polite  letters  never  loft  more  than  in  the  defeat  of  this  fcheme,, 
in  which,  each  of  this  illuftrious  triumvirate  would  have  found 
exercife  for  his  own  peculiar  talent ;  beiides  conftant  employ- 
ment for  ihat  they  all  had  in  common.  Dr  Arbuthnot  was  fl'ulled- 
in  every  thing  which  related  x.o  fcience ;  Mr  Pope  v*?as  a  mafter  in: 
the  fne  arts  j  and  Dr  Swift  excelled  in  the  knoivledge  of  the  loorld. 
Wit  they  had  all  in  equal  meafire,  and  this  fo  large,  as  no  age 
perhaps  ever  produced  three  men,  to  whom  Nature  had  more 
bouniifuUy  bellowed  it,  or  Art  brought  it  to  higher  perfection. 

— ^  A  3  true- 
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tfuePergamenian  parchment,  which  hung-at  the  uv^ 
per-end  of  his  hall.  On  this  was  curioufly  traced 
the  ancient  pedigree  of  the  Scribleri,  v.dth  all  their, 
alliances  and  collateral  relations,  (among  which  were 
reckoned  ^Ibertus  Magnus,  Paraceifus  Bombaftus, 
and  tha  famous^  Scaligers  in  old,  time  princes  of 
Verona);  and  deduced  even  from  the  times  of  the 
elder  Pliny  to  Cornelius  Scriblerus ;  for  fuch  was  the 
name  of  this  venerable  perfonage,  v.'hofe  glory  it 
was,  that,  by  the  fmgalar  virtue  of  the  women, 
not  one  had  a  head  of  a  different  call  from  his  fa- 
mily. 

Kis  wife  was  a  lady  of  lingular  beauty,  whom  raot 
for  that  reafon  only  he  efpoufed,  but  becsufe  fhe  v/ as- 
undoubted  daughter  either  of  the  great  Scriverius,, 
or  of  Gafpar  Barthius,,  It  happened  on  a  time,  ths 
faid  Gafpar  made  a  viiit=  to  Scriverius  at  Harlem^, 
taking  With  him  a  comely  lady  of  his  acquaintancej 
who  was  fkilfuLin  the  Greek  tongue,  af  whom  the 
learned  Scriverius  became  fo  enamoured,  as  to  in- 
ebriate his  friend,  and  be  familiar  with  his  miftrefs, 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  Colamefius  *  affirms,, 
that  the  learned,  Barthius  was  not.  fo  overtaken,  but. 
he  perceived  it ;  and  in  revenge  fuffered  this  unfor- 
tunate gentlewoman  to  be  drowned  in  the  Rhine  a^ 
her  return..  But  Mrs  Scriblerus  (the  iffue  of  that. 
amour)  was.  a  living  proof  of  the  falfehood  of  this 
report,.  Dr  Cornelias  was.  farther  induced  to  his 
marriage,  from  the  certain  information  that  the  afore- 
faid  lady,  the  mother  of  his  wife,  was  related  to 
Cardan  on  the  father's  fide,  and  to  Aldrovandus. 
en  the  mother's :  be.fides  which,  her  anceftors  had 
been  profcJibrs  of  phyfic,  aftrology,  or  chemiftr>v 
in  German  univerfities,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

With  this  fair  gentlewoman  had  our  lTo£^or  lived 
in  a  comfortable  union  for  about  ten  years :  but  this 

*  Coiumelius  relates  this  from  Keae  Vcffius^  in  his  Oj>fcuU 
p.  icz, 

our, 
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cur  {bber  and  orderly  pair,  v.'Ithout  any  natural  in- 
firmity, and  with  a  conllant  and  frequent  compliance- 
ro  the  chief  duty  of  conjugal  life,  were  yet  unhappy, 
in  that  Heaven  had  not  bleiied  them  with  any  ilTue. 
This  was  the  utmoft  grief  to  the  good  man  ;  eipecial- 
Iv  confidering  what  exa(5l  precautions  and  methods 
he  had  ufed  to  procure  that  bleffing :  for  he  never 
had  cohabitation  with  his  fpoufe,  but  he  pondered 
on  the  rules  of  the  ancients,  for  the  generation  o£ 
children  of  wit.  He  ordered  his  diet  according  to 
the  prefcription  of  Galen,  coniining  himfelf  and  his 
wife  for  almoii  the  whole  ftrft  year  to  goat's  milk  and 
honey  *.  It  unfortunately  befel  her,  when  fhe  was 
about  four  months  gone  with  child,  to  long  for  feme- 
what,  which  that  author  inveighs-  againft  as  prejudi- 
cial to  the  underJlanding  of  the  infant.  This  her: 
hufband  thought  fit  to  deny  her,  afiirming,  it  was 
better  to  be  childlefs,  than  to  become  the  parent  of  a 
fool.  His  wife  mifcarried ;  but  as  the  abortiorr 
proved  only  a  female  fcetus,  he  comforted  himfelf^ 
that,  had  it  arrived  to  perfection,  it  would  not  have 
anfwered  his  account  ;  his  heart  being  wholly  fixed 
upon  the  learned  fex.  However  he  difdained  not  to 
treafure  up  the  embryo  in  a  vial,  among  the  curioii^ 
tics  of  his  family. 

Having  difcovered  that  Galen's  prefcription  could 
not  determine  the  fex,  he  forthwith  betook  himfelf 
to  Ariiiotle..  Accordingly  he  v/ith-held  the  nuptial, 
embrace  when  the  wind  was  in  any  point  of  the 
fouth  ;  this  author  f  alTerting,  that  the  groffnefs  and 
moifture  of  the  foutherly  winds  occafion  the  procrea- 
tion of  females,  and  not  of  males.  But  he  redoubled 
his  diligence  when  the  wind  was  at  v/efl; ;  a  wind  on 
which  that  great  philofopher  bellowed  the  enco- 
miums of  fattener  of  the  earth,  breath  of  the  Elyiiaa 
fields,  and  other  glorious  elogies.  For  our  learned 
jlian  was. clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  femina  out  of 

*  Galen,  lib*  de  cibis  boni  et  mali  fucci,  cap,  3. 
•|:  AriAotlc,  feft.  14.  prob.  5, 

whlchi 
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w'nich  animals  are  produced,   are  animalcula  readyr 
formed,  and  received  in  with  the  air  *. 

Under  thefe  regulations,  his  wife,  to  his  unexpref^ 
fible  joy,  grew  pregnant  a  fecond  time;  and  (what 
was  no  fmail  addition  to  his  happinefs)  he  jufc  then 
came  to  the  poffeihon  of  a  coniiderable  eftate  by  the- 
death  of  her  uncle,  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  refided  at 
London.  This  made  it  neceiTary  for  him  to  take  a: 
jonrney  to  England  ;  nor  would  the  care  of  his  po> 
ilerity  let  him  fuiFer  his  wife  to  remain  behind  him.. 
During  the  voyage,  he  was  perpetually  taken  up  on 
the  one  hand,  how  to  employ  his  great  riches  ;  and 
on  the  other,  how  to  educate  his  child.  He  had 
already  determined  to  fet  apart  feveral  annual  fums 
jfcr  the  recovery  oi  ?nanufcriptj,  the  effoiEon  of  coinsy 
the  procuring  of  tnummies^  and  for  all  thofe  curious 
difcoveries,  by  which  he  hoped  to  become  (as  himfelf 
Wiis  wont  to  fay)  a  fecond  Peireikius  f .  He  had 
already  chalked  out  all  polHbie  fchemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  a  male  child,  yet  was  fo  far  prepared 
for  the  Vv^orfl:  that  could  happen,  that,  before  the  nine; 
months  were  expired,  he  had  compofed  two  treatifes 
of  education  ;  the  one  he  called,  A.  daughter's  mir— 
rour,  and  the  other,  A  fon^s  monitor. 

This  is  all  we  can  find  relating  to  Martinus,  while 
he  y/as  in  his  mother's  womb,  excepting  that  he  v^as 
entertained  there  with  a  concert  of  mufiC  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Magi :  and  that  on  a  particular  day  Xy  he  was  ob- 
served to  leap  and  kick  exceedingly,  which  was  on. 

*  Religion  of  nature,  fecft.  5.  parag.  35,       The  ferioufnefs- 
•with  whi:ih  this  ftrange  opinion,  on  fo  myfterious  a  point,  is  ad- 
vanced, very  well  dcferved  this  ftroke  of  ridicule. 
-  -|-  There  was  a  great  deal  of  trifling  pedantry  and  curioflty  in 
that  grert.  man's  charadler. 

\  Ramfay's  Cyrus.  It  v/as  with  judgment,  that  the  authors 
chofe  rather  to  ridicule  the  modern  relator  of  this  ridiculous  prac- 
tice, than  the  ancients  from  whence  he  took  it;  as  it  is  a  fure 
jnflance  of  folly,  when  amongft  the  many  excellent  things  which 
may  be  learned  from  antiquity,  we  find  a  modern  writer  only 
picking  out  ihsir  abfurdities, 

'the 
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tile  firft  of  April,  the  birth-day  of  the  great  Bafiliua 
Valentinus, 

The  truth  of  this,  and  every  preceding  fad,  may 
be  depended  upon,  being  taken  liteially  from  the- 
memoirs..  But  1  mad  be  fo  ingenuous  as  to  own,  that 
the  accounts  are  not  fo  certain  of  the  exa£l  time  and 
place  of  his  birth.  As  to  the  firft,  he  had  the  com- 
mon frailty  of  old  men,  to  conceal  his  age  :  as  ta 
the  fecond,  I  only  remember  to  have  heard  him  fay, 
that  he  firil  faw  the  light  in  St  Giles's  parift.  But, 
in  the  inveiligation  of  this  point  Fortune  hath  favour- 
ed our  diligence.  For  one  day  as  I  was  palling  by 
the  Seven  Dials,  I  overiieard  a  difpute  concerning 
the  place  of  nativity  of  a  great  aftrologer,  which.; 
each  man  alleged  to  have  been  in  his  own  ilreet. 
The  circumilances  of  the  time,  and  the  defcripticn  o£- 
the  perfon,  made  me  imagine  it  might  be  that  uni- 
verfal  genius  whofe  life  1  am  writing,  h  returned- 
home,  and  having  maturely  confidered  their  feveraL 
arguments,  which  I  found  to  be  of  equal  weight,  I 
quieted  my  curiofity  with  this  natural  conclufion^ 
that  he  was  born  in  fome  point  common  to  all  the 
feven  flreets ;  which  maft  be  that  on  which  the  go-. 
lumn  is  now  erected.  And  it  is  vAth  infinite  pleafure- 
that  I  fince  iind  my  conjecture  confirmed,  by  the  fol-. 
lowing  paiiage  in  the  codicil  to  Mr  Neale's  will. 

/  appoint  ?ny  executors  to  engra<ve  the  follovjing  ifZ" 
fcription  on  the  column  in  the  centre  of  the  fe-ve?t  Jir eels 
ivhich  I  ere£ied, 

LOC.  NAT.  INCLYT..PHILOS,  MAR.  SCR. 

But  Mr  Neale^s  order  was  never  performed,  becaufe 
the  executors  durfl  not  adminiller. 

Nor  was  the  birth  of  this  great  man  unattended 
with  prodigies  :  he  himfelf  has  often  told  me,  that 
en  the  night  befc^e  he  was  born,  Mrs  Scrxblerus 
dreamed  fhe  v/as  brought  to  bed  of  a  huge  inkhorn- 
out  of  which  iffued  feveral  large  fcreams  of  ink,  as 
it.  had  be^en  a.  fpuntain,.    This  dream  was  by  her. 

huihand 
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bufband  thought  to  fignify,  that  the  child  (hcvld 
prove  a  very  voluminous  writer.  Likcwife  a  cra^^ 
tree  *  that  had  been  hitherto  barren,  appeared  on  a 
fadden  laden  with  a  vafl  quantity  of  crabs.  This 
lign  alfo  the  old  gentleman  imagined  to  be  a  prog- 
nofcic  of  the  acutenefs  o^  his  wit.  A  great  {".varm  of 
<wafps  f  played  round  his  cradle  without  hurting 
him,  but  were  very  troublefonrie  to  all  in  the  room, 
befides.  This  feemed  a  certain  prefap-e  of  the  effecls 
of  his  fatire.  A  dunghiU  Vv'as  feen  within  the  fpace 
cf  one  night  to  be  covered  all  over  with  nmjhrooms. 
This  fome  interpreted  to  promife  the  infant  great  fer- 
tility of  fancy,  but  no  long  duration  to  his  works;. 
but  the  father  was  of  another  opinicm. 

But  what  was  of  all  moft  wonderful,  was  a  thing 
that  feemed  a  monftroas_/ow/,  which  juil  then  drop- 
ped through  the  flcy- light,  near  his  wife's  apartments 
It  had  a  large  body,  two  little  difproportioned  wings, 
«i  prodigious  tail,  but  no  head.  As  its  colour  was 
white,  he  took  it  at  firll  fight  for  a  fwan,  and  was 
concluding  his  fon  would  be  a  poet ;  but,  on.  a  nearer 
view,  he  perceived  it  to  be  fpeckled  with  black,  in 
the  form  of  letters,  and  that  it  was  indeed  a  paper- 
kite  which  had  broke  its  leaih  by  the  impetuoiity  of 
the  wind.  His  back  was  armed  with  the  art  military,, 
his  belly  w^as  filled  with  phyfic,  his  wings  were  the 
wings  of  Quarles  and  Withers,  the  feveral  nodes  of 
his  voluminous  tail  were  diverfified  with  feveral 
branches,  of  fcience;  where  the  Doflor  beheld  witk 
great  joy  a  knot  of  logic,  a  knot  of  metaphyfic,  a 
knot  of  cafuiftry,  a  knot  of  polemical  divinity,  and 
a  knot  of  common  law,  with  a  lantern  of  Jacob 
Behmen. 

There  went  a  report  in  the  family,  that,  as  foon 
as  he  was  born,  he  uttered  the  voice  of  nine  feveral 
animals  :  he  cried  like  a  calf,  bleated  like  a  Ihcep, 
chattered  like  a  magpie,  grunted  like  a  hog,  neighed- 
like  a  foal,  croaked  like  a  raven,  mewed  like  a  cat, 

*  Visg^ii's  laurel,  Donat.     f  Plato,  Lucar,©*?, 

gabbled. 
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gabbled  like  a  goofe,  and  brayed  like  an  afs.  Ani 
the  next  morning  he  was  found  playing  in  his  bed 
vvith  two  owls  which  came  down  the  chimney.  His 
father  greatly  rejoiced  at  all  thefe  ligns,  which  be- 
tokened the  variety  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  extent 
of  his  learning ;  but  he  was  more  particularly  pleafed 
'.vith  the  lail,  as  it  nearly  refembled  what  happened 
at  the  birth  of  Homer  *, 


CHAP.     11. 

'T^e  fpeech  of  CorneUus  ever  his  Jon  at  the  hour  cf 
his  birth. 

O  fconer  was  the  cry  of  the  infant  heard,  but 
the  old  gentleman  rufhed  into  the  room,  and. 
fnatching  it  in  his  arras,  examined  ^\^QrY  limb  vvith 
attention.  He  was  infinitely  pleafed  to  find,  that  the 
child  had  the  Vv^art  of  Cicero,-  the  v/ry  neck  of  /\lex- 
iinder,  knots  upon  his  legs  like  Marius,  and  one  of 
them  Ihorter  than  the  other  like  A^elilaus.  The  good 
Cornelius  alfo  hoDed  he  would  come  to  ilammer  like 
Demoithenes,  in  order  to  be  as  eloquent;  and  in 
time  arrive  at  many  other  defects  of  famous  men. 
He  held  the  child  fo  long,  that  the  midwife,  grown 
out  of  ail  patience,  fnatched  it  from  his  arms,  in  or- 
der to  fwaddle  it.  *'  Swaddle  him  !''  quoth  he,  "  far 
*'  be  it  from  me  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a  pernicious  cu- 
**  ftom  1  Is  not  my  fon  a  man  ?  and  is  not  man  the 
**  lord  of  the  univerfe  ?  Is  it  thus  you  ufe  this  mo- 
*•  narch  at  his  fn*lt  arrival  in  his  dominions,-  to  ma- 
**  nacle  and  fnackle  him  hand  and  foot  ?  Is  this  what 
**  you  call  to  be  free-born  ?  If  you  have  no  regard  to 
"  his  natural  liberty,  at  leail  have  fome  to  his  na- 
^''  tural  faculties.  Behold  with  what  agility  he  fpread- 
*'  eth  his  toes,  and  m^oveth  them  with  as  great  va- 
*•  riely  as  his  fingers  1  a  power,  which,  in  the  fmal! 

*  Vide  Euftath.  in  OdyfT.  !,  12,  ex  Alex,  Papliio,   et  Le©. 
Allar,  de  p;;tr.  Horn.  p.  45, 

**  circle 


m 
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■**  circle  of  a  year,  may  be  totally  aboliilied  by  ths 

'^^  enormous  coPifinement  of  fhoes  and  fiockings.    Hk 

'*'  ears  (which  other  animals  turn  with  great  advan- 

*^  tage  towards  the  fonorous  objeft)  may,  by  the  mi- 

**  niftry  of  fom.e  accurfed  narfe,  for  ever  lie  fiat  and 

**  immoveable.      Not  fo  the  ancients,   they  could 

^'  move  them  at  pleafure,  and  accordingly  are  often 

*'  defcribed  -arredis  auribus."     "  What  a  devil," 

quoth  the  midwife,  *'  would  you  have  your  fon  move 

**  his  ears  like  a  drill  ?"     **  Yes,   fooL,"  (faid  he)., 

*-  why  ihould  he  not  have  the  perfedion  of  a  drill, 

"■*'  or  of  any  other  animal  ?"     Mrs  Sciiblerus,  who 

-lay  all  this  while  fretting  at  her  hufband's  difcourfe, 

at  laft  broke  out  to  this  purpofe  :  *'  My  dear,  I  have 

**  had  many  difputes  with  you  upon  this  fubjedl  be- 

*•  fore  I  was  a  month  gone  :  we  have  bat  one  child, 

'*  and  cannot  afford  to  throw  him  away  upon  expe- 

*^  riments.     I  will  have  my  boy  bred  up  like  other 

^^  gentlemen,  at  home,  and  always   under  my  own 

*'  eye,"     All  the  goffips,  with  one  voice,  cried,  Ay, 

-ay  5  but  Cornelius  broke  out  in  this  manner.  **  What! 

^'  bred  at  home  I  Have  I  taken  all  this  pains  for  a 

*^  creature  that  is  to  lead  the  inglorious  life  of  a  cab- 

^'  bage,  to  fuck  the  nutritious  juices  from  the  fpot 

^^  where  he  was  firft  planted }  No  j  to  perambulate 

**  this  terraqueous  globe  is  too  fmall  a  range  ;  were 

**  it  permitted,  he  ihould  at  leaft  make  the  tour  of 

«*  the  wholy  fyfiem  of  the  fun.     Let  other  mortals 

**  pore  upon  maps,  and  fwallow  the  legends  of  lying 

«*  travellers,   the  fon  of  Cornelius   fhall  make   his 

**  own  legs  his  compaffes ;  with  thofe  he  fnali  mea- 

*'  fure  continents,  iflands,  capes,  bays,  ftraits,  and 

-**  ifthmus's  :  he  (hall  himfelf  take  the  altitude  of  the 

"  highefl  mountains,  from  the  peak  of  Derby  to  the 

*'  peak  of  TeneriiF:  when  he  has  vifited  the  top  of 

"  Taurus,  Imaus,  Caucafas,  and  the  famous  Ararat, 

**  where  Noah's  ark  iirft  moored,   he  may  take  a 

<*  flight  view  of  the  fnovvy  Riph^ans ;  nor  Vv'ould  I 

*'  have  him  neglect  Athos  and  Olympus,  renowned 

*'  for  poetical  iii^ioiis.     Thofe  that  vomit  iire  will 

"  deferve 
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"  deferve  a  more  pirticular  attention  :  I  will  there- 
«'  fore  have  him  obferve  with  great  care  Vefuvius, 
'*'  JEfna^  the  burning  mountain  of  Java-,  but  chiefly 
*'  HecJa  the  greatefc  rarity  in  the  northern  regions. 
*'  Then  he  n':ay  likewife  contemplate  the  wonders  of 
**  the  Mephitic  cave.  When  he  has  dived  into  the 
"  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  furveyed  the  works  of 
*'  nature  under  groiind,  and  inftru^5led  himfelf  fully 
*'  in  the  nature  of  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  thunders, 
*'  tempefts,  and  hurricanes,  J  hope  he  will  bkfs  the 
**  world  with  a  more  exatfl  farvey  of  the  deferts  of 
^'  Arabia  and  Tartary,  than  as  yet  we  are  able  to 
"  obtain.  Then  will  I  have  him  crofs  the  feven 
**  gulfs,  meafure  the  curreits  in  the  fifteen  famous 
■*'  ftraits,  and  iearch  for  thofe  fountains  of  freih  wa- 

*«  ter  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean." -At 

thefe  lall  words  Mrs,Scriblerus  fell  iato  a  trembling : 
the  defcription  of  this  terrible  fcene  made  too  violent 
an  impreilion  upon  a  woman  in  her  condition,  and 
threw  her  into  a  (Iron g  hyfteric  Rt;  which  might  h:ive 
proved  dangerous,  if  Cornelius  had  not  been  pufhed 
out  of  the  room  by  the  united  force  of  the  women. 

C  H  A  P.     III. 

Shelving  ivhaf   hefel  the  Dociors  Jon  and  his  fiield, 
on  tl.>€  day  of  the  chriJicRincr, 

'KE  day  of  tlie  chriilening  being  come,  and 

the  houfe   filled  with  go^ps,    the  levity  of 

V/hofe  converfation  fuited  but  ill.  with  the  gravity  of 
Dr  Cornelius,  he  eaft  about  how  to  pafs  this  day 
more  agreeably  to  his  character ;  that  is  to  fay,  not 
without  fome  frcfitahle  conference,  nor  v/holly  with- 
out obfervance  of  fome  ancient  cufiom. 
'  He  remembered  to  have  read  in  Theocritus,  that 
the  cradle  of  Hercules  was  a  ihield;  and  being  pef- 
lefied  of  an  antique  buckler  which  he  held  as  a  rnoil 
ineflimabie  relic,  he  determined  to  have  the  infant 
laid  therein,  and  in  that  manner  brought  into  the 
Vol.  HI.  -j-  B  iludy, 
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iludy,  to  be  fhewn  to  certain  learned  men  of  his  a.c- 
<]uaintance. 

The  regard  he  had  for  this  fnleld,  had  caufed  him 
formerly  to  compile  a  differtation  concerning  it  *, 
proving  from  the  feveral  properties,  and  particu- 
larly the  colour  of  the  ruft,  thg  exad  chronology 
thereof. 

With  this  treatife,  and  a  moderate  fupper^  he  pro* 
pofed  to  entertain  his  gueils  ;  though  he  had  alfo 
another  defign,  to  have  their  affiitance  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  his  fon's  nativity. 

He  therefore  took  the  buckler  out  of  a  cafe,  (in 
which  he  always  kept  it,  left  it  might  contraifl  any 
inodern  ruft),  and  intrufted  it  to  his  houfe-rnaid,  with 
orders,  that  when  the  company  was  come,  Ihe  fhould 
lay  the  child  carefully  in  it,  covered  with  a  mantle 
of  blue  fatin. 

The  guelb-  were  no  fooner  feated^  but  they  entered 
into  a  warm  debate  about  the  triclinium  and  the 
manner  of  ^(Ta/^/ViZj- of  the  ancients,  which  Cornelius 
broke  off  in  this  manner, 

''  This  day,  my  friends,  I  purpofe  to  exhibit  vay 
*•  fjn  before  you  ;  a  child  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
"*'  infpeclion,  as  he  is  defcended  from  a  race  of  vir- 
*'  tuofi.  Let  the  phyfiognomifts  examine  his  fea- 
*'  tures  ;  1st  the  chirographills  behold  his  palrn  ; 
*'  but  above  all  let  us  confuit  for  the  calculation  of 
*'  his  nativity.  To  this  end,  as  the  child  is  not  vul- 
r*'  gar,  I  will  not  prefent  him  unto  you  in  a  vulgar 
I*'  manner.  He  ihall  be  cradled  in  my  ancient  fhield, 
I*-  fo  famous  through  the  univerf.ties  of  Europe.  You 
*'  all  know  how  Ipurchafed  that  invaluable  piece  of 
*'  antiquity  at  the  great  (though  indeed  inadequate) 
*'  cxpenfe  of  all  the  plate  of  our  family,  how  happily 
*'  I  carried  it  off,  and  how  triumphantly  I  tranfported 
*'  it  hither,  to  the  inexpreffible  grief  of  all  Germany. 
**  Happy  in  every  circumilance,  but  that  it  broke 
•*'  the  heart  of  the  great  Melchior  Inlipidusl" 

*  Set  the  difr.rtatlon  on  Dr  Weed  ward's  fhield. 

Here 
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Here  lie  flopped  his  fpeech,  upon  fight  of  the  maid, 
who  entered  the  room  with  the  child.  He  took  it 
in  his  arms,  and  proceeded. 

♦*  Behold  then  my  child,  but  firll  behold  the 
**  Hiield  :  Behold  this  ruil, — or  rather  let  me  call  it 
*'  this  precious  airugo,  —  behold  this  beautiful  var- 
*'  nifn  of  time,  —  this  venerable  verdure  of  fo  many 
*«   ZPCS . 

o 

In  fpeaking  thefe  words,  he  flowly  lifted  up  the 
mantle  which  covered  it,  inch  by  inch;  but  at  every 
inch  he  uncovered,  his  cheeks  grew  paler,  his  hand 
trembled, his  nerves  failed,  till,  on  fight  of  the  whole, 
the  tremor  became  univerfal.  The  fhield  and  the 
infant  both  dropt  to  the  ground ;  and  he  had  only 
ftrength  enough  to  cry  out,  ''  O  God  !  my  fhield, 
"  my  Ihieldl" 

The  truth  was,  the  maid  (extremely  concerned  for 
the  reputation  of  her  own  cleanlinefs,  and  her  young 
mailer's  honour)  had  fcoured  it  as  clean  as  her  and- 
iigns  *. 

'*T  Cornelius  funk  back  on  a  chair,  the  p-ueils  flood 
afloniihed,  the  infant  fquauled,  the  maid  ran  in, 
ihatched  it  up  again  in  her  arms,  flew  into  her  mi- 
iirefs's  room,  and  told  what  had  happened.  Down 
Hairs  in  an  inftant  hurried  all  tlie  goffips,  where  they 
found  the  Dodor  in  a  trance.  Hungary  water, 
hartfhorn,  and  the  ccnfufed  noife  of  fiiriii  voices,  at 
length  av/akened  him  :  when  opening  his  eyes,  he 
faw  the  Hiield  in  the  hands  of  the  houfe-maid. 
**  O  woman !  woman  1"  he  cried,  (and  fnatched  ic 
violently  from  her),  *'  was  it  to  thy  ignorance  that 
**  this  relic  owes  its  ruin  ?.  where,  whqre  is  the  beau- 
*'  tiful  crail  that  covered  thee  fo  long  ?  where  thofe 
"  traces  of  time,  a.nd  Jiggers  as  it  were  of  antiquity  ? 
*'  where  ail  thofe  beautiful  obfcurities,  the  caufe  of 
**  much  delightful  difputation,  v^here  doubt  and  cu- 
"  riofity  went  hand  in  hand,  and  eternally  exercifed 

*  Focr  Vad'ius,  long  iv'ith  karned  fpken  dcuourd. 
Can  tpjie  no ^Jcajure  fince  hn  Jhidd  wrfi  jcour  d» 

.         B  2  "  the 
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**  the  fpeculations  cf  the  learned  ?.  all  this  tlie  rade 
*'  touch  of  an  ignorant  woman  hath  done  away  I 
**  The  arrious  prcminence  at  the  belly  of  that  iigure^ 
"  which  {':i'Si^  taking  for  the  cufpis  cf  a  fword,-  de- 
**  nominated  a  Rom^in  fcldier ;  others  accounting 
**  the  inftgnia  'Viirilta,  proncanced  to  be  one  of  tlie 
*'  dii  termini',  behold  fiie  hath  cleaned  it  in  like 
•'  ihamefal  fort,  and  fhewn  to  be  the  head  of  a  nail, 
**  O  my  "i^^Ati^  !  my  ihield  1  well  may  1  fay  with  Ho- 
V  race,  r.cn  bene  reliSta  parmula.^^ 

The  goffips,  not  at  all  inquiring  Into  the  caufe  of 
his  forrow,  cnly  a&cd  if  the  child  had  no  hurt  ?  and 
cried^  *'  Come,  come,  ail  i^  well ;_  what  has  the  wo- 
'*  man  done  but  her  duty  I  a  tight  cleanly  wench  I 
**  w^aiTantherj  what  a  liir  a  man  makes  about  a 
**  hajjn^  that  an  hour  ago,  before  this  labour  was  be- 
**  ftowed  upon  it,  a  country- barber  would  not  have 
•*  hung  at  his  fhop  door."  *'  A  hafin!''  (cried  an- 
other), **  no  fuch  matter;  'tis  nothing  but  a  paltry 
**  eld  fconce,  with  the  nozle  broke  off."  The 
learned  f^entlemeri,  who  till  now  had  itood  fpcechleis,, 
hereupon  looking  narrowly  on  the  fraeld,  declared 
theh'-  affer.t  to  tnis  latter  opinion ;  and  deiired  Cor- 
nelius to  be  comforted,  aflliring  him.  it  was  a  fccnce^. 
and  no  other.  But  this,  inftead  cf  comforting,  threw 
i}:'.^  Dodor  into  fuch  a  violent  ft  of  paffion,  tliat  he- 
was  carried  oS" groaning  and  fpeechlefs  to  bed;  where, 
beirig  qijite  ipent,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  ilamber. 

CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  fuBion  and  iTiitritis'n  cf  the  great  Scrihlerus  in 
his  infancy  i  and  cf  the  fir ji  rudiments  of  his  learnings. 

S  foon  a5  Cornelius  awaked,  he  raifed  him.fclf 
^  _^  on  his  elbow  and  caftirjg  his  eye  on  Mrs  Scri- 
blerus,  fpoke  as  fellows,  "  Wifely  was  it  faid  by. 
'*  Homer,  that  in  the  cellar  ot  Jupiter  are  tv\o  bar- 
•'  rels,  the  one  of  good,  the  other  of  evil,  which  he- 
"  uever  bellows  on  mortals  feparately,  but  conftantly 

«^-  mingle-s- 
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*'  mingles  them  together.  Thus  at  the  fame  tloie 
**  hath  Heaven  blelled  me  with  the  birth  of  a  fon, 
*'  and  aiHided  me  with  the  fcouring  of  my  fhield. 
**  Yet  let  us  not  repine  at  his  difpenfations,  who 
"  gives,  and  who  takes  away  ;  but  rather  join  in 
*'  prayer,  that  the  ruil  of  antiquity  which  he  hath 
*'  been  pleafed  to  take  from  my  fnield,  may  be  added 
**  to  my  fon  ;  and  that  fo  much  of  it  as  it  is  ray 
"  purpofe  he  fnall  contract  in  his  education,  may  ne- 
<*  ver  be  deflroyed  by  any  modern  polifhing." 

He  coiild  no  longer  bear  the  fight  of  the  (hielJ, 
but  ordered  it  fhould  be  removed  for  ever  fi-cm  his 
eyes.  It  was  not  long  after  purchafed  by  Dr  Wood- 
ward, who,  by  the  allillance  of  Mr  Kemp,  incrufted 
it  with  a  new  ruft,  and  is  the  fame  whereof  a  cut 
hath  been  ingraved,  and  exhibited  to  the  great  con- 
tentation  of  the  learned, 

Cornelius  nov^^  began  to  regulate  the  fu<Elion  of  his 
child.  Seldom  did  there  pafs  a  day  without  difputes 
between  him  and  the  mother,  or  the  nurfe,  concern- 
ing"" the  nature  of  aliment.  The  poor  woman  never 
dined  but  he  denied  her  fome  difh  or  other,  v/hich  he 
judged  prejudicial  to  her  milk.  One  day  fhe  had  a 
longing  deiire  to  a  piece  of  beef  >  and  as  fhe  ftretch- 
ed  her  hand  towards  it,  the  old  gentleman  drew  it 
away,  and  fpcke  to  this  efFedl.  "  Hadft  thou  read 
**  the  ancients,  O  nurfe,  thoa  wouldfl  prefer  the 
"  welfare  of  the  infant  which  thou  nourilhell,  to  the 
*'  indulging  of  an  irregular  and  voracious  appetite, 
**  Beef,  it  is  true,  may  confer  a  robufmels  on  the 
**  limbs  of  my  fon,  but  v/ill  hebetate  and  clog  his 
**  intellecluals."  While  he  fpoke  this,  the  nurfe 
looked  upon  him  v/ith  much  anger,  and  now  .^nd 

then  call  a  wiihful  eye  upon  the  beef. "  Pani:n'* 

(contined  the  Dodor,  Hill  holding  the  difh)  '*  throws 
**  the  mind  into  too  violent  a  fermentation ;  it  is  a 
**  kind  of  fever  of  the  foul ;  or,  as  Horace  exprefles 
**  it,  a  Jhcrt  madnefs,  Confider,  woman,  that  this 
**  day's  fu6lion  of  my  ion  may  caufe  him  to  imbibe 
^^  many  ungovernable  pailions,  and,  in  a  manner,, 
_^  B  3  «^  fpoii- 
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*'  fpoil  him  for  the  temper  of  a  philofopher.  Row 
**  miilus,  hy  fucking  a  wolf,  became  cf  a  fierce  and 
■**  favage  dirpofiiion  ;  and  were  [  to  breed  fome 
*'  Ottoman  emperor,  or  founder  of  a  military  com- 
*'  monwealtb.  perhaps  I  might  indulge  thee  in  this 

**  carnivorous  appetite." What,  interrupted  the 

nurfe,  beef  fpoii  the  underftanding  ?  that's  fine  in- 
deed—how  then  could  our  parfon  preach  as  he  does 
"Upon  beef,  and  pudding  too,  if  you  go  to  that  ?  Don't 
tell  me  of  your  ancients  ;  had  not  you  almoil  killed 
the  poor  babe  with  a  dilh  of  daDiiionial  black  broth? 
— - — "Xacedaemonian  black  broth,  thou  wouldft  fay," 
(replied  Lornelius)  ;  **  but  I  cannot  allow  the  furfeit 
"  lo  have  been  occafioned  by  that  diet,  fince  it  \va& 
*'  recommended  by  the  divine  Lycurgus.  No,  nurfcj. 
■'•  thou  muft  certainly  have  eaten  fome  meats  of  ill 
**  digefiion  the  day  before,  and  that  was  the  rea-l 
*^  caufe  of  his  diforder.  Confider,  woman,  the  dif- 
"*  ferent  temperaments  of  different  nations.  What 
**■  makes  the  Englifn  phlegmatic  and  melancholy^.. 
**  but  beef  ?  what  renders  the  Welih  fo  hot  and  cho- 
■**  leric,  but  cheefe  and  leeks  ?  the  French  derive 
^^  their  levity  from  their  fcups,  frogs,,  and  mufh- 
**  rooms :  I  would  not  kt  my  fon  dine  like  an  Ita- 
**  lian,  left  like  an  Italian  he  ihould  be  jealous  and 
**  revengeful:  the  warm  and  folid  diet  of  Spain. 
**  rn- '.  b^  more  beneficialj  as  it  might  endue  him 
**  Vv'ith  a  profound  gravity,  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
*'  mic-ht  fuck  in  v/ith  their  food  their  intolerable  vice 
**  of  pride.  Therefore,  nurfe ;..  in  fh©rt,  I  hold  it  requi- 
**  fite  to  deny  you  st  prefent,.  not  only  beef,  but 
*'  likewife  whatfoever  any  cf  thofe  nation-s  eat.''' 
During  this  fpeech,  the  nurfe  remained  pouting  and 
marking  her  plate  with  the  knife,  nor  would  Cht 
touch  a  bit  during  the  whole  dinner.  This  the.  old 
eentlernan  obferving,  ordered  that  the  child,  to  a- 
void  the  rific  of  i.mbibing  ill  humctr/s,  Ihould  be  kept 
from  her  breafl  all  that  day,  and  be  fed.  with  butter 
mixed  vith  hcney,  according  to  a  prefcription  he 
had  met  %kh  fcniewhere  in.  Eulkthiuo  upon  Homer,. 
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This  indeed  gave  the  child  a  great  loofenefs  ;  but  he 
was  not  concerned  at  it,  in  the  opinion  that  what- 
ever harm  it  might  do  his  body,  would  be  amply  re- 
compenfed'by  the  improvements  of  his  underiiand- 
ing.  But  from  thenceforth  he  infilled  every  day  up- 
on a  particular  diet  to  be  obferved  by  the  nurfe  j 
under  which  having  been  long  uneafy,  fhe  at  laft 
parted  from  the  family,  on  his  ordering  her  for  din- 
ner the  paps  of  a  few  with  pigs ;  taking  it  as  the 
higheft  indignity,  and  a  dired  infult  upon  her  fex 
and  calling. 

Four  years  g£  young  Martin's  life  pafTed  away  in 
fquabbles  of  this  nature.  Mrs  Scriblews  confidered. 
it  was  now  time  to  inltrudl  him.  in  the  fundamentals 
of  religion,  and  to  that  end  took  no  fm,all  p?.ins  in 
teaching  him  his  catechijm.  Bat  Cornelius  looked, 
upon  this  as  a  tedious  way  of  iniirudion,  and  there- 
fore employed  hi^  head  to  find  out  more  pleaCng  me- 
thods, the  better  to  induce  him  to  be  fond  of  learn- 
ing. He  would  frequently  carry  him.  to  iho,  puppet- 
JJjo-iv  of  the  creation-of  the  world,  where  the  childj. 
with  exceeding  delight,  gained  a  notion  of  the  hiilo- 
ry  of  the  Bible.  His  firit  rudiments  in  profane  hi- 
ftory  were  acquired  by  feeing  of  raree-Jho-vcs,  where 
he  was  brought  acquainted  with  all  the  princes  of 
Earope.  In  fnort,  the  old  gentleman  fo  contrived  it^. 
to  make  every  thing  contribute  to  the  improvem.ent 
of  his  knowledge,  even  to  his  very  drefs.  He  in- 
vented for  him  a  geographical  fuit  of  cioaths,  which, 
might  give  him  fome  hints  of  that  fcience.  and  like- 
wife  fomie  knowledge  of  the  commerce  of  difFerent 
nations.  He  had  a:  French  hat  with  an  African  fea- 
ther, Holland  fcirts  and  Flanders  lace,  Engliih  cloth 
lined  wiih  Indian  liik  ;  his  gloves  were  Italian,  and 
his  ihoes  were  Spanifli.  He  was  made  to  obferve 
this,  and  daily  catechized  thereupon,  v^/hich  his  fa- 
ther was  wo»t  to  call  tra-jelling  atrhofm^  He  never 
gave  him  a  fig  or  an  orarige,  but  he  obliged  him  to. 
give  an  account  from  what  country  it  came.  In  na> 
lural  hiftory  he  was  much  aiBried  by  his  curiofity  ia 
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J^gn-pojirs,  infomuch  that  he  hath  often  confefled  he 
owed  to  them  the  knowledge  of  many  creatures 
which  he  never  found  fmce  in  any  author,  £lich  as 
white  lionsy  golden  dragons,  l£c.  He  once  thought 
the  fame  of  green  men,  but  had  iince  found  them 
mentioned  by  Kercherus,  and  verified  in  the  hiitory 
of  William  of  Newbury^. 

His  difpoiition  to  the  mathematics  was  difcovered 
very  early,  .by  his-  drawing  parallel  lines  f  on  his 
bread  and  butter,  and  interfccling  them  at  equal  an- 
gles, fo  as  to  form  the  whole  fuperficies  into  fquares^ 
But  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  improvements,  a  Hop 
was  put  to  his  learning  the  alphabet  \  nor  would  he 
let  him  proceed  to  letter  D,  till  he  could  truly  and 
diftinctly  pronounce  C  in  the  ancient  manner,  at 
which  the  child  unhappily  boggled  for  near  three 
months.  He  was  alfo  obliged  to  delay  his  learning- 
to  T-y/vVf,  having  turned  away  th.e  writing-mailer, 
becaufe  he  knew  nothing  of  Fabius's  waxen  tables. 

Cornelius  having  read,  and  ferioufly  weighed  the 
methods  by  which  the  famous  Montaigne  vv^as  edu- 
cated J,  andrefolving  in  fome  degree  to  exceed  them,, 
refolved  he  faould  fpeak  and  learn  nothing  but  the 
learned  languages,  and  efpecially  the  Greek  ;  in 
which  he  conilantly  ate  and  drank,  according  to  Ho- 
mer. But  what  moft  conduced  to  hi^  eafy  attainment: 
of  this  language,  was  his  love  of  gingerbread  ; 
which  his  father  obferving,  caufed  it  to  be  damped 
with  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  and  the 
child  the  very  firfl  day  ate  as  far  as  Iota.  By  his 
particular  application  to  this  language  above  the  reft,, 
lie  attained  fo  great  a  proficiency  therein,  that  Gro- 

*  GuL  Neaibng.   book  i,  chap.  27. 

■f-  PafcaFs  life  —  Locke  cf  educar.  &:c. There  are  fome- 

extravagant  lits  told  (  f  ifce  excellent  Pafcal's  amazing  genius  for- 
mathematics  in  his  early  vouth  ;  and  fome  trihir.g  direilions  gi- 
ven for  the  intrcdiitlion  to  chs  elements  of  fclence,  in  Mr  Locke's 
book  of  education. 

X  who  was  taught  Latin  in  his  nurfe's  arms,  and  net  fuffered 
to  hear  a  word  of  bis  mother-tongue  till  he  could  fpeak  theoihcr 
ferf£itl}V 

noviua 
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riDvius  ingenuou Qy  confeiles  he  duriT:  not  confer  with 
this  child  :n  Greek  ac  eight  years  old  '^  ;  and  at  four- 
teen he  compofed  a  tragedy  in  the  fame  language,  as 
the  younger  Pliny  f  had  done  before  him. 

He  leaned  the  Oriental  languages  of  Erpenius^ 
who  refided  fome  time  v.'ith  his  father  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  He  had  fo  early  a  relifh  for  the  Eaftern  way  of 
writing,  that  even  at  this  time  he  compofed  (in  imi- 
tation of  it)  the  thoufand  and  one  Arahian  tcues,  and 
alio  the  Perjlan  talcs^  which  have  been  fince  tranf- 
lated  into  feveral  languages,  and  lately  into  our  own. 
with  particular  elegance,  by  Mr  Ambrofe  Philips. 
In  this  work  of  his  childhood  he  was  not  a  little  af- 
filed by  the  hiHorical  traditions  ef  his  nurfe. 

CHAP.     V. 

A  dijjertation  upon  playthings* 

Ere  follow  the  inflructions  of  Cornelius  Scrl- 
blerus  concerning  the  plays  and  playtliings  to 
be  ufed  by  his  fon  Martin. 

"  Play  was  invented  by  the  Lydians  as  a  remedy 
*'  againii  hunger,  Sophocles  fays  of  Palamedes,  that 
**  he  invented  dice  to  ferve  fom^etimes  inilead  of  a 
"  dinner.  It  is  therefore  v/ifely  contrived  by  nature^ 
"  that  children,  as  they  have  the  keeneil  appetites^ 
'*  are  moil:  addided  to  phys.  from  the  fame  caufe, 
"  and  from  the  unprejudiced  and  incorrupt  fimpli- 
city  of  their  minds  it  proceeds,  that  the  plays  of 
he  ancient  children  arepreferved  more  entire  than 
any  other  of  their  cufioms  4:.     Jii  this  matter  I 

.     "  would 

*  So  Montaigne  fays  of  his  Latin— Gt'crp-^  Buconan  ct  Mc-rk 
Anfo'tneMurety  nies pi-ecepteurs  don:efnqucs,m'' cvt  ditpcwvcrt  quefa'vols 
ce  language  en  men  enfance  Ji  prefl  ct  ji  a  n:ain  quih  ac:igno\ent  a 

snacc'Jhr.' Sonnney  nous  nous  latinlzanies  tant,  qu^il  en  ngorgea 

jujque  a  ncs  "jtUages  tout  autoui-y  ou  il  y  a  encores,  et  ont  pr:s  pled  pat 
rufage,  phjicurs  eppellatiom  Laiir.es  d^artijsm  et  d^utils. 

-f-   Plin.  epiil.  lib.  7.  ^ 

I  Dr  Arbuthnot  ufed  to  fay,  that  notwlthftanding  all-  the 
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would  recommend  to  all  who  have  any  concern  In 
my  fon's  education,  that  they  deviite  not  in  the 
leaft  from  the  primitive  and  fimple  antiquity- 
*'  To  fpeak  firii  of  the  •ivhijile,  as  it  is  the  iirft  of 
all  playthings  :  I  will  have  it  exaftly  to  corre- 
fpond  v/ith  the  ancient  j^-^zJa,  and  accordingly  to 
be  com'pokd./eptem  paribus  dhjuncla  cicuiis. 
*'  I  heartily  vviih  a  diligent  iearch  may  be  made 
after  the  true  crepitaculum  or  rattle  of  the  ancients, 
for  that  (as  Archytas  Tarentinus  was  of  opinion) 
kept  the  children  from  breaking  earthen  ware. 
The  Chbza  cups  in  thefe  davs  are  not  at  all  the 
fafer  for  the  modern  ratths  ;  which  is  an  evident 
proof  how  far  their  crepitaaila  exceeded  ours. 
*'  I  Vv'ould  not  have  Martin  as  yet  to  fcourge  a  topy 
till  I  am  better  informed  v/hether  the  trochus  v.  hich 
was  recommended  by  Cato  be  really  our  prefent 
topy  or  rather  the  hoop  which  the  boys  drive  with 
a  frick.  Neither  crofs  and  pile^  nor  ducks  and  drakes 
are  quite  fo  ancient  as  handy-dandy,  though  Ma- 
crobius  and  St  Auguiline  take  notice  of  the  firil, 
and  Minutius  !Felix  defcribes  the  latter  ;  but  han- 
dy-dandy is  mentioned  by  Ariilotle,  Plato,  and 
Ariftophanes. 

**  The  play  which  the  Italians  call  cinque,  and  the 
French -w^^vrr^-,  is  extremely  ancient ;  it  was  played 
at  by  Hymen  and  Cupid  at  the  marriage  of  Pfyche, 
and  termed  by  the  Latins,  digitis  mica-re. 
**  Julius  Pollux  defcribes  the  omilla  or  chuck-far- 
thing ;  though  fome  vv'ill  have  our  modern  chuck- 
farthing  to  be  nearer  the  aphetinda  of  the  ancients. 
He  alfo  mentions  the  baflinda,  or  king  I  am  ;  and 
myinda,  or  hoopers-hide. 

"  But  the  chytrinda  defcribed  by  the  fam.e  author 
is  certainly  not  our  hot-cockle  \  for  that  was  by 
pinching,  and  not  hy  flriking  ;  though   there  are 

boafts  of  the  fife  conveyance  of  tradkicn,  it  was  no  where  p.-e- 
lerved  pure  and  unconui^c  but  amongft  children  ;  vvhoie  games 
and  plays  are  deliy.eied  down  invariably  Irom  one  gciura.ijn  to 
another, 

«'   p-Qod 
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good  autho!  s  wlio  affirm  the  rathapyyij^nus  to  be 
yet  nearer  the  modern  hot-cockles.  My  lorx  Maitm 
may  ufe  either  of  them  indifterently,  they  being 
equally  antique. 

','  Building  of  houfes,  and  riding  upon  Jrisks,  have 
been  ufed  by  children  in  all  ages^  adificare  cajas, 
eouitare  in  arundim  longa.  Yet  I  much  doubt 
whether  the  riding  upon  fticks  did  not  come  into 
ufe  after  the  age  of  the  Centaurs. 
*'  There  is  one  play  which  Ihews  the  gravity  of 
ancient  education,  called  the  acinetinda,  in  which 
children  contended  who  could  longeil  fiand  fiill. 
This  we  ha'jefuiTered  to  periih  entirely;  and,  if 
I  might  be  allowed  to  guefs,  it  was  certainly  iirft. 
lofl  among  the  Frencii. 

*'  I  will  permit  my  fon  to  play  at  apodidafcindaj 
whidi  can  be  no  other  than  our  pufs  in  a  corner. 
.**  Julius  Pollux  in  his  ninth  book  fpeaks  of  the, 
melolcnthe,  or  the  kite  ;  but  I  queftion  whether  the 
kite  of  antiq^i'ity  v/as  the  fame  vs'ith  ours  :  and 
though  the  o5ry)/oxo7r;-^,  or  quail-fighting,  is  what 
is  m.oll  taken  notice  of,  they  had  doubtlefs  cock- 
matches  aifo,  as  is  evident  from  certain  ancient 
gems  and  relievo's, 

"  In  a  word,  let  my  fon  Martin  difport  himfelf  at 
any  game  truly  antique,  except  one,  which  was 
invented  by  a  people  among  the  Thracians,  who 
hung  up  one  of  their  companions  in  a  rope,  and 
gave  him  a  knife  to  cut  himfelf  down;  Vv^hich  if 
he  failed  in,  he  v/as  fuffered  to  hang  till  he  was 
dead  ;  and  this  was  only  reckoned  a  fort  of  joke. 
I  am  utterly  againft  this,  as  barbarous  and  cruel. 
*'  I  cannot  canclude  without  taking-  notice  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Greek  names,  whofe  etymologies 
acquaint  us  with  the  nature  of  thefports  ;  and 
how  infinitely,  both  in  fen fe  and  found,  they  excel 
our  barbarous  names  of  plays." 
NotVv'ithllanding  the  foregoing  injunftions  of  Dr 
Corne'ius,  he  yet  condefcended  to  allow  the  child 
die  ufe  of  feme  few  modern  playthings  3    fuch  as 

might 
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inight  prove  of  any  benefit  to  his  mind,  hy  inil:iiling 
an  early  notion  of  the  fciences.  For  example,  he 
found  that  niarhles  taught  \i\m. percujjlon  and  the  laxvs 
of  moiio7t ;  nut -crackers,  the  ufe  oi  xJtit  leaver  %  fvohig- 
ing  on  the  ends  of  a  board,  the  balance  ;  botth-fcre-Ms-^ 
the  njice ;  n^ohirligigs,  the  axis  and  psritrochia  ;  bird- 
cages,  the  pully  ;  and  tops,   the  centrifugal  motion. 

Others  of  his  fports  vvere  further  carried  to  im- 
prove his  tender  fjul  even  in  virtue  and  morality., 
We  fhall  only  inftance  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  in- 
ilrudive,  boh- cherry,  which  teaches  a:t  once  two  noble 
virtues,  patience  and  conftancy  ;  the  lirft  in  adhering 
to  the  piirfuit  of  one  end,  the  latter  in  bearing  a  dil- 
appointment. 

Befides  all  thefe,  he  taught  him  as  a  diveriion,  an 
odd  and  fecret  manner  of  y/^t2///?_g-,  according  to  the 
cuPcom  of  the  Lacedaemonians;  wherein  he  fucceeded 
io  well,  that  he  pra6tifed  it  to  the  day  of  his  death, 

CHAP,    VI. 

Qf  the  gymnajlics,  in  <nx>hat  exercifes  Martinus  ivas 
educated  I    fomething   concerning    jnufc,  and   'what 
fort  of  a  man  his  uncle  'Vjus,,  - 

NOR  was  Cornelius  lefs  careful  in  adhering  to 
the  rules  of  the  pureft  antiquity,  in  relation 
to  the  exercifes  of  his  fon.  Ke  was  ftript,  powdered, 
and  anointed^  but  not  conftantly  bathed,  which  oc- 
cafioned  many  heavy  complaints  of  the  laundrefs  a- 
bout  dirtying  his  linen;  When  he  played  at  quoits, 
he  was  allowed  his  breeches  and  ftockiags ;  becaufe 
the  difcoboli  (as  Cornelius  well  knew)  v/ere  naked 
to  the  middle  only.  The  mother  often,  contended 
for  m.odern  fports,  and  common  cuftoms;  but  this 
was  his  coniiant  repl}%  ^'  Let  a  daughter  be  the  care 
*'  of  her  mother,  but  the  education  of  a  fon  fhould 
■*'  be  the  delight  of  his  father." 

It  was  about  this  time  he  heard,  to  his  exceeding 
content,  that  the  h&'-pafus  of  the  ancients  was  yet  in 

i;fe 
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fe'fe  in  Cornwall,  and  known  there  by  tlie  name  of 
hiirling.  He  was  fenfible  me  coinmon  foot-hall  was 
a  very  imp6rfeft  imitation  of  that  exercife  ;  and 
thought  it  neceiTary  to  fend  Martin  into  the  wed,  to 
b^  initiated  in  th^t  truly  ancient  and  manly  part  of 
the  gymnajlks.  The  poor  boy  was  fo  unfortunate  as 
to  return  with  aWoken  leg.  This  Cornelius  looked 
upon  but  as  a  flight  ailment,  and  promifed  his  mo- 
ther he  would  inftantly  cure  it.  He  flit  a  green  reed, 
and  call  the  knife  upward,  then  tying  the  two  parts 
of  the  reed  to  the  disjoined  place,  pronounced  thefe 
words,  DarieSi  claries,  ajlafaries,  dijjunapifer,  huaf, 
hanafj  huat,  ijia,  pifta,  jijla,  domi  abo,  da?nnaujirn  *. 
But  finding,  to  his  no  fmall  ailoniihrnent,  that  this 
had  no  eifeft,  in  five  days  he  condefcended  to  have 
it  fet  by  a  modern  furgeon. 

Mrs  Scriblerus.,  to  prevent  him  fi'om  expoling  her 
fon  to  the  like  dangerous  exerclfes  for  the  future, 
propofed  to  fend  for  a  dancing-mafter,  and  to  have 
him  taught  the  minuet  and  rigadoon.  ''  Dancing'* 
(quoth  Cornelius)  "  I  much  approve,  for  Socrates 
*'  faid,  the  bell  dancers  were  the  bed  warriors  ;  but 
^'-  not  thofe  fpecies  of  dancing  which  you  mention  : 
^'  they  are  certainly  corruptions  of  the  comic  and 
*'  fatiric  dance,  which  wer.=  utterly  dilliked  by  the 
"  founder  ancients.  Martin  fhall  learn  the  tragic 
^^  dance  only ;  and  I  will  fend  all  over  Europe,  till  I 
^^  find  an  antiquary  able  to  inftruahim  in  th.QfaItatio 
**  Pyrrhica.  Scaliger  f ,  from  whom  my  fon  is  line- 
"  ally  defcended,  boails  to  have  performed  this  v;ar- 
**  like  dance  in  the  prefence  of  the  Emperor,  to  the 
~"  great  admiration  of  all  Germany.  What  vv'ould 
*'  he  fay,  could  he  look  down  and  fee  one  of  his  po- 

*  Flin.  hift.  nat.  lib.  17.  in  fine.  Carmen  contra  luxata  membra^ 
tuiui  iierba  inferere  -non  equldem  ferio  auji:n,  qvan^udvi  a  Catone  pro- 
dita.     Vid.  Caton.  de  re  ruft.  c.  160. 

t  Scalig.  poetic,  lib.  I.  c.  9.  Hanc  fahat'tomm  Pyrrhicarn,  vos 
fape  et  dw^  jv.Jfu  Bornfacii patrm^  cora:n  D'lvo  MaxlmlUano,  non  fine 
Jiitpore  tonus  Germanic,  repriejer.tanjimus.  ^uo  tempore  I'ox  Ula  Im~ 
pcratorh,  H'lc puer  aut  thoracem  pro pdle  ant  fro  cunis  habu'it. 
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*^  fterity  fo  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  the  lead:  flep  cf 
'^^  that  noble  kind  of  /altaficn  ?" 

The  poor  lady  was  at  laft  inured  to  bear  all  thele 
f.hings  with  a  laudable  petience,  till  one  day  her  huf- 
band  was  feized  with  a  new  thought.  He  had  met 
with  a  faying^  that  ^'-  fpleen.  garter,  miA  girdle  are  the 
**  three  impediments  to  the  cur/us.'^  Therefore  Pliny 
{lib.  1 1,  cap.  37- J  fays,  that  fuch-  as  excel  in  that  ex- 
ercife  have  t\it'u  fpken  cauterized.  "  My  foa"  (quoth 
Cornelius)  "  runs  but  heavily  j  therefore  I  will  hai^e 
'*  this  operation  performed  upon  him  immediately. 
*'  Moreover  it  will  cure  that  immoderate  lauohter  to 

O 

'*  which  I  perceive  he  is  addi<5ted  :  for  laughter"  (as 
the  fame  author  hath  it,  ibid.)  '*  is  caufed  by  the 
"  bignefs  of  the  fpleen."  This  defign  was  no  fooner 
hinted  to  Mrs  Scriblerus,  but  fhe  borft  into  tears, 
wrung  her  hands,  and  inftantly  fent  to  his  brother 
Albertus,  begging  him,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  make 
hafle  to  her  httfband. 

Albertus  was  a  cifcreet  man,  fober  in  his  opinions, 
clear  of  pedantry,  and  knov^ing  enough  both  in  books 
and  in  the  world,  to  preferve  a  due  regard  for  what- 
ever was  ufeful  cr  excellent,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern :  if  he  had  not  always  the  authority,  he  had  at 
leaft  the  art,  to  divert  Cornelius  from  many  extrava- 
gances. It  was  v/ell  he  came  fpeedily,  or  Martin 
could  not  have  boafled  th^  entire  quota  of  his  <vifcera» 
«*  What  does  it  figrdfy"  (quoth  Albertus)  "  whether 
*'  my  nephev/  excels  in  the  curfus  or  not  ?  Speed  is 
*'  often  a  fymptom  of  cowardice,  witnefs  hares  and 
*'  deer."- — *M3o  not  forget  Achilles,"  (quoth  Cor- 
nelius), "  I  know  that  running  has  been  condemned 
*^  by  the  proud  Spartans  as  ufelefs  in  war;  and  yet 
*'  Dem.ofthenes  could  fay,  'Av.^^s  o  (bivyoyv  y^i),  'xdxiv 
*=''  ucix''^inyc!,j  I  a  thought  which  the  Englifa  Hudibras 
^•^  has  v/ell  rendered. 

For  he  thai  runs  may  fight  a  gain  ^ 
JVhich  be  can  ne-ver  do  that^ s  jlain^ 

^<  That's  true"  (quoth  Albertus);  *' but  pray  confider 

"  on 
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**  on  the  other  fide  that  animals  fpleenecl  grCvV  ex- 
*'  tremely  falacious,  an  experiment  well  known  in 
'*  dop-s  *."     Cornelius  was  ilruck  with  this,  and  re- 

O 

plied  gravely,  **  If  it  be  fo,  I  will  defer  the  opera- 
**  tion,  for  I  will  not  increafe  the  powers  of  my  fon's 
*'  body  at  the  expenie  of  thofe  of  his  mind.  I  am 
**  indeed  difappointed  in  moil  of  my  projedls,  and 
**  fear  I  muil  fie  down  at  laft  contented  with  fuch 
*'  methods  of  education  as  modern  barbarity  affords. 
'*  Happy  had  it  been  for  us  ail,  had  we  lived  in  the 
**  age  of  Auguilus !  Then  my  fon  mdght  have  heard 
**  the  philofophers  difpute  in  the  porticoes  of  the  pa- 
**  Iseftra,  and  at  the  fame  time  formed  his  body  and 
"  his  underftanding.''  *''  It  is  true,"  (replied  Al- 
bertus),  *'  we  have  no  exedra  for  the  philofophers, 
*'  adjoining  to  our  tennis-courts,  but  there  are  ale- 
**  houfes  where  he  will  hear  very  notable  argum.en- 
**  tations.  Though  we  come  not  up  to  the  ancients 
**  in  the  tragic-da-nce,  we  excel  them  in  the  x.yw;,-;;ci, 
*'  or  the  art  of  tumblino-.  The  ancients  would  have 
**  beat  us  at  quoits,  but  not  fo  much  at  the  jacu- 
*'  lum,  or  pitching  the  bar.  The  pusilatus  f  is  irt 
•*  as  great  perfedion  in  England  as  in  old  Rome,. 
"  and  the  Corr.ijh-hug  in  the  haus  %  is  equal  to  the 
*\/i'olutaicria  of  the  ancients."  "  You  could  not" 
(anfwered  Cornelius)  "  have  produced  a  more  ur- 
**  lucky  inilance  of  modern  folly  and  barbarity  than 
**  what  you  (ly  oithe-jacuhim.  The  Cretans  wifely 
'*  forbid  their  fcrvants  gymnaiHcs,  as  well  as  arms  ||, 
**  and  yet  your  m.odern  footmen  exercife  themfelves 
*•*  daily  in  the  jaculum,  at  the  corner  of  Hyde-park^ 
*'  vvhilil  their  enervated  lords  are  lolling  in  their 
"  chariots,  (a  fpecies  of  veditation  feldora  ufed  a- 
**  mongft  the  ancients  except  by  old  men}."  *'  You 
'♦  fay  well/'  (quoth  Albertus),  "  and  we  have  feve- 
**  ral  other  kinds  of  vcflitation  unknown  to  the 
"  ancients;  particularly  flying  chariots,  where  the- 

*  Blackmore's  effay  on  fplean.     f  Fifty  cu.Ts.     t  Wreftling, 
1{  Ariftor.  politic,  lib.  2.  cap,  3. 
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people  may  have  the  benefit  cf  this  exercife  at  tlie 
fmall  expenie  of  a  farthing.  But  fuppofe  (vvhicb 
I  readily  grant)  that  the  ancients  excelled  us  al- 
moil  in  every  thing,  yet  why  this  ilcgularity  ? 
your  fon  mull  take  up  with  fach  mailers  as  the 
prefent  age  afForcls ;  \vq  have  dancing- maiters.,, 
writing-mailers,  and  mufic-mariers." 
The  bare  mention  of  mu/ic  threw  Cornelius  into  a 
**  How  can  you  dignify"  (quoth  he)  "  this 
modern  fiddling  with  the  name  oi  mujic?  Will  any 
cfyGur  bell  hautboys  encounter  a  v/olf  now-a-days 
with  no  other  arms  but  their  inftruments,  as  did 
that  ancient  piper  Pythocharis  ?  Have  ever  wild 
bears,  elephants,  deer,  dolphins,  vs'hales,  or  tur- 
bots,  flievved  the  leafl  emotion  at  the  moil  elabo- 
rate Itrains  of  your  modern  fcrapers,  all  which 
have  been,  as  it  v/ere,  tamed  and  humanized  by 
ancient  mulicians  ?  Does  not  jElian  *  tell  us  how 
the  Libyan  mares  were  excited  to  horiing  by 
mufic?  (which  ought  in  trut?i  to  be  a  caution  to 
iriodefl  women  againfE  frequenting  operas;  and 
coniider,  brother,  you  are  brought  to  this  dilemm.a,. 
either  to  give  up  the  virtue  of  the  ladies,  or  the- 
power  of  yctir  muilc).  Whence  proceeds  the  de- 
generacy of  our  moral.-  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  lofs 
of  ancient:  munc,  by  which  (fays  Ariftotle)  they 
taught  all  ihe  virtues  ?  Elfe  might  v/e  turn  New- 
gate into  a  college  cf  Dorian  muficians,  who  iliould 
teach  moral  virtues  to  thcfe  people.  Whence 
comes  it  that  our  prefent  difeafes  are  fo  fcubborn  ? 
whence  is  it  that  I  daily  deplore  my  fciatical  pains,.?- 
Alas!  becaufe  we  have  loil  their  true  cure,  by  the 
melody  of  the  pipe.  All  this  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  as  Theophrailus  f  alTures  us,  (whence 
Cselius  X  calls  it  Icca  dolentia  decantare)  ;  only  in- 
deed fom.e  fmall  remains  of  this  ft-iill  are  preferved 
in  the  cure  of  the  tarantula.     Did  not  Pythagoras 

*  ^lian  hift.  anirral.  lib.  il.  cap.  i8.  and  lib.  12.  cap.  44.. 

•f  Athensus,  lib.  14. 

t  Libi  de  lanitute  tueada,  car.  2, 

<«■  ftop 
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*'  flop  a  company  of  drunken  bullies  from  ftorming 
*'  a  civil  Iioufe,  by  changing  the  ftrain  of  the  pipe  to 
*'  the  foberfpondceus*  ?  and  yet  your  modern  mufi- 
**  cians  want  art  to  defend  their  windows  from  com- 
*'  rnon  nickers,  it  is  well  known,  that  when  the 
**  Lacedemonian  mob  were  up,  they  commonly  fent 
"  for  a  Leibian  mufician  to  appeafe  them,  and  they 
**  immediately  grew  calm  as  foon  as  they  heard  Ter- 
"  pander  fmg  f  :  yet  I  don't  believe  that  the  pope's 
*^  whole  band  of  mufic,  though  the  bell  of  this  age, 
**  could  keep  his  Holinefs's  image  from  being  burnt 
**  on  a  fifth  of  November."  ^'  Nor  would  Terpan- 
**  derhimfelf"  (replied  Albertus)  '*  at  BilliRgfgate, 
"  R-or  Timotheus  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole  have  any 
'*  manner  of  eitbd^  nor  both  of  them  together  bring. 
**  Horneck  %  to  common  civility."  "  That's  a  grofs 
'*  milb-ke,"  (faid  Cornelius  very  warmly)  ;  "  and  to^ 
**  prove  it  fo,  I  have  here  a  fmall  lyra  of  my  own, 
^*  framed,  ilrung,  and  tuned  after  the  ancient  man- 
^'  ner.  I  can  play  fonie  fragments  of  Lefoian  tunes, 
**  and  I  wifh  1  v^ere  to  try  them  upon  the  moil  pal- 
"  iionate  creatures  alive."  **  You  never  had  a  better 
**  opportunity,"  (fays  Albertus),.  "  for  yonder  are 
"  two  apple-women  fcolding,  and  jufl  ready  to  un- 
**  coif  one  another."  With  that  Cornelius  undrefied- 
as  he  wasy  jumps  out  into  his  balcony,  his  lyra  in  his 
hand,  in  his  flippers,  with  his  breeches  hanging 
down  to  his  ancles,  a  flocking  upon  his  head,  and 
waillcoat  of  murrey-coloured  fatin  upon  his  body  : 
he  touched  his  lyra  v,'ith  a  very  unufual  fort  of  an 
ha.rpagiatura\  nor  were  his  hopes  fruilra ted.  The 
odd  equipage,  the  uncouth  inilrum.ent,  the  llrange- 
nefs  of  the  man,  and  of  the  mufic,  drew  the  ears 
and  eyes  of  the  v/hole  mob  that  were  got  about  the 
two  female  champions,  and  at  lail  the  combatants 
themfelves.     They  all  approached  the  balcony,  in  as 

*  Quintilian,  lib.  i.  cap.  lo.  \  Suidas  in  Timotheo. 

X  Horneck,  a  fcurriious  fcribbler,  who  wrote- a  weekly,  paper, 
called ,  T(6e  Ui^  German  do&or, 

C  r  clofe 
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clofe  attention  as  Orpheus's  f.rd:  audience  of  cattle^ 
or  that  of  an  Italian  opera,  when  fome  favourite  air 
is  juft  awakened.  This  fudden  effeil  of  his  mufxC 
encouraged  him  mightily,  and  it  was  obferved  he  ne- 
ver touched  his  lyre  in  fuch  a  truly  chromatic  and 
enharmonic  manner  as  upon  that  occanon.  The 
mcb  laughed,  fung,  jumped,  danced,  and  ufed  many 
odd  geitures,  all  which  he  judged  to  be  caufed  by 
the  various  ftrains  and  modulatians.  *'  Mark"-(quotll 
he)  *'  in  this,  the  povi^er  of  the  Ionian  ;  in  that,  you 
**  fee  the  eife(5l  cf  the^-Eolian."  But  in  a  little  tim^e 
they  began  to  grow  ric  tous,  and  threw  flones.  Cor- 
nelius then  withdrew,  but  with  the  greatefl  air  of 
triumph  in  the  world.  "  Brother,"  (faid  he),  "  do 
*'  yea  obferve  1  have  mixed  unav/ares  too  m.uch  of 
*'  the  Phrygian  ;  I  m^ight  change  it  to  the  Lydian,. 
'•  and  foften  their  riotous  tempers.  But  it  is  enough. 
*'  Learn  from  this  fample  to  Ipeak  with  veneration 
**  of  ancient  mufic.  If  this  lyie  in  my  unfkilfiri 
*'  hands  can  perform  fuch  wonders,  what  muft  it  not 
*'  have  done  in  thoie  of  a  Tim.otheus  era  Terpan- 
'*  der  r"  Kavinp-  faid  this,  he  retired  with,  the  utmoil 
exultation  in  himfelf,  and  contempt  of  his  brother-; 
and,  it  is  faid,  behaved  that  night  with  fuch  unufuai 
Jiaughtinefs  to  hit,  family,  that  they  all  had  reafon  to 
wiih  for  fome  ancient  tibicen  ta  cairn  his  temper* 


CHAP.    VII. 

Rhetoric,  logic,  and  metaphyjics^, 

Cornelius  having  (as  hath  been  faid)  many  wap 
_  been  difappointed  in  his  attempts  of  improving 
the  bodily  forces  of  his  fan,  thought  it  now  high 
tim.e  to  apply  to  the  culture  of  h:"&  internal  faculties. 
He  judged  it  proper,  in  the  fril:  place^  to  iBftrucl  hirai 
in  rheiorlc.  But  herein  we  Ihali  not  need  to  give  the 
reader  any  account  of" his  wonderful  progrej^,  fmce 
it  is  already  known  to  the  learned  world  by  his  trea- 
tife  on  this  fubjed  \  I  mean  the  admiirabie  difcourfe 
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n?^f  BciB-ag,  which  he  wrote  at  this  time,  but  conceal- 
ed from  his  father,  knowing  his  extreme  partiaiitj 
for  the  ancients.  It  lay  by  him  concealed,  and  per- 
haps forgot  among  the  great  multiplicity  of  other 
writings,  till,  about  the  year  1727^  he  fent  it  us  to 
be  printed,  with  many  additional  examples  drawn 
from  the  excellent  live  poets  of  this  prefent  age.  Y/e 
proceed  therefore  to  logic  and  rmtaphyjics: 

The  wife  Cornelius  was  convinced,  that  thefe  be- 
ing p-clemical  arts,  could  no  moi'e  be  learned  alone,, 
than  fencing  or  cudgel-playing-.  He  thought  it 
therefore  neceflliry  to  look  out  for  fome  youth  of 
pregnant  parts,  to  be  a  fort  of  humble  companion  to 
his  fon  in  thofe  ftudies.  His  good  fortune,  direfted 
him  to  one  of  the  moft  fnigular  endowm.ents,  v/hofe 
Bame  was  Conrad  us  Crambe,  who  by  the  father's 
iide  was  related  to  the  Crouches  of  Cambridge,  and 
his  mother  was  coufm  to  Mr  Swan,  gamefter  an^ 
puniler  of  the  city  of  London.  '  So  that  from  both 
parents  he  drew  a  natural  difpoiition  to  fport  himfelf 
v/ith  'ivords^  which,  as  they  are  faid  to  be  the  coun- 
ters of  wife  men,  and  ready  money  of  fools,  Crambe 
had  great  flore  of  cafh  of  the  latter  fort.  Happy 
Martin  in  fuch  a  parent,  and  fuch  a  companion! 
What  might  not  he  achieve  in  arts  and  iciences! 

Here  1  mull  premife  a  general  obfervation  of  grea:t: 
benefit  to  mankind.  That  there  are  many  people  who 
have  the  ufe  only  of  one  operation  of  the  intellect, 
though,  like  fhort-iiohted  men,  they  can  hardly  dil- 
cover  it  themfelves  :  they  can  form  Jingle  apprehen- 
Jions  *,  but  have  neither  of  the  other  tv/o  faculties, 
the  judicium  or  difcurfus.  Now,  as  it  is  wifely  or- 
dered, that  people  deprived  of  one  fenfe  have  the  o- 
thers  in  more  perfection,  fuch  people  will  form  nngle 
ideas  with  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  ;  and  happy  were 

*  V/hen  a  learned  friend  once  urged  to  our  author  the  autho- 
rity of  a  famous  diftionary-maker  againft  the  Latinlty  of  the  c»- 
preQion,  amor  publicum,  wln'ch  he  had  ufed  in  an  infcription,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  v/ould  allow  a  dictionary-maker  to  underhand  a 
^ngle  \vord,  but  not  two  words  put  together, 

it 
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itindeed  if  they  would  confine  themfeives  to  fuch,. 
without  forming  Juiiuia,  much  lefs  argumentations, 

Cornelius  quickly  difcovered,  that  thefe  two  lall 
€?p8rations  of  the  intelleft  v/ere  very  weak  in  Martin,, 
and  almoit  totally  extinguifhed  in  Crambe  ;  however 
he  ufed  to  fay^  that  rules  of  logic  are  fpedlacles  to  a. 
purblind  onderfranding,  and  therefore  he  refolv^ed  to 
proceed  with  his  two  pupils. 

Martin's  underftanding  was  ^  totally  im-merfed  in. 
fenjible  obje3s.y  that  he  demanded  examples  from  ma- 
terial things  of  the  abfirafted  ideas  of  logic.  As  for 
Crambe,  he  contented  himfelf  with  the  words,  and. 
when  he  could  but  form  fome  conceit  upon  thera, 
was  fully  fatisfied.  Thus  Crambe  would  tell  his  in- 
llrudor,  that  ail  men  were  not  f.ngular  ;  that  indivi- 
duality could  hardly  be  predica.ted  of  any.  man,  for 
it  was  commonly  faid,  that  a  man  is  not  the  fame  he 
^jas ;  that  madmen  are  bejide  them/el-oesf-.  and  drun- 
ken men  come  to  themfelnjcs  \  which  ffiows,  that  few 
men  have  that  moil  valuable  logical  endowment,  in- 
dividuality *.  Cornelius  told  Martin,  that  a  fnoul- 
der  of  mutton  was  an  individual  ;  which  Crambe  de- 
nied, for  he  had  {^tTi  it  cut  into  commons.  That's 
torue,  (quoth  the  tutor),,  but  you  never  law  it  cut  into 
fhoulders  of  mutton,  li  it  could,  (quoth  Crambe),. 
it  v/ould  be  the  moil:  lovely  individual  of  the  aniver- 
fity.  When  he  was  told,  ^.fuhjfance  was  that  which 
w^sfuhjeS  to  accidents 'y  then  foldiers  (quoth  Crambe) 
are  the  moft  fubftantial  people  in  the  world.  Neither- 
would  he  allow  it  to  be  a  good  defmition  of  ccaV*?///, 
that  it  could  be  prefent  or  abjenf  ^jjiihout  the  dejiruc- 
tion  of  the  fuhjed  ',  fmce  there  are  a  great  m.any  ac- 

*  *'  But  if  it  be  pofnble  for  the  fame  man  to  have  dlfiln<n  in- 
**  communicable  confcioufnefs  at  different  times,  it  is  without 
•<  doubt  the  fame  nun. would  at  different  limes  make  different 
*^  perfons.  Wiiich  we  fee  is  the  fctnfe  of  mankind  in  not  pu- 
'*  nifhing  the  madman  for  the  fober  man's  anions,  nor  the  fober 
**  m.an  for  what  the  madman  did,  thereby  making  them  two 
"  perfons  5  which  is  fomewhat  explained  by  our  way  of  fpeakinj 
**  in  Englifn,  when  they  fay  fuch  an  one  25  not  hlmjelf,  or  is  bejtdes 
**  himfelf,"     Locke":  efjhj  on  hum,.underfi.  bock  z,  cb.  27. 

cidents 
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cidents  that  deilroy  the  fubjedl,  as  burning  does  a 
houfe,  and  death  a  man.  But  as  to  that,  Corneli'ds 
informed  him^  that  there  v/as  a  natural  deaths  and  a 
logical  death  \  that  though  a  man  after  his  natural 
death  was  not  capable  of  the  leaft  parifh-ofHce,  yet 
he  might  Hill  keep  his  ilall  amongft  the  legal  praedi- 
caments. 

Cornelius  was  forced  to  give  Martin  fenfible  ima- 
ges. Thus  calling  up  the  coachman,  he  afked  him 
what  he  had  feen  in  the  bear-garden  t  The  man  an- 
fwered,  he  faw  two  men  iight  a  prize  ;  one  was  a  fair 
man,  a  ferjeant  in  the  guards ;  the  other  black,  a 
butcher;  the  ferjerait  had  red  breeches,  the  butcher 
blue  ;  they  fought  upon  a  ftage  about  four  o'clock, 
and  the  Serjeant  wounded  the  butcher  in  the  leg, 
•'  Mark"  (quoth  Cornelius)  "  how  the  fellow  runs 
*'  through  the  pra^dicaments.  Men,  fuhjiantia% 
*'  two,  quantifas\  fair  and  black,  ^/7 .-?/// <:rj ;  ferjeant 
*'  and  butcher,  relatio  ;  wounded  the  other,  aSio  ^ 
^''  pajjio  I  fighting,  y?/ //J  ;  ftage,  uhi  ;  two  o'clcck, 
"  quando'y  blue  and  red  breeches,  habitusJ'^  At  the 
fame  time  he  warned  Martin,,  that  what  he  now  learn^ 
ed  as  a  logician,  he  muft  forget  as  a  natural  philofo- 
pher ;  that  though  he  now  taught  them  that  acci- 
dents inhered  in  the  fubjeS^  they  would  nnd  in  time 
there  was  no  fjch  thing ;  and  that  colour,  tafte, 
fmeil,  heat,  and  cold,  were  not  in  the  things,  but  on- 
ly phantafms  of  our  brains.  He  was  forced  to  let 
them  into  this  fecret ;  for  Martin  could  not  conceive 
how  a  habit  of  dancing  inhered  in  a  dancing-maiter, 
v/hen  he  did  not  dance;  nay,  he  would  demand  the 
characleriilics  of  relations.  Crambe  ufed  to  help 
him  out  by  telling  him,  a  cuckold,  a  lofmg  gamefler, 
a  man  that  had  not  dined,  a  young  heir  that  w^as  kept 
lliort  by  his  father,  might  be  all  known  by  their 
countenance  ;  that,  in  this  laft  cafe,  the  paternity  and 
filiation  leave  very  fenfible  impreiTions  in  the  r  el  at  urn 
and  correlation.  Tke  greatelt  difficulty  was  when 
they  cam^e  to  the  tenth  prredicarnent.  Crambe  af- 
firmed^ that  his  habit tu  was  more  afubflance  than  h.e 

wasi 
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was  ;  for  his  cloaths  could  better  rubfift  without  him, 
than  he  without  his  cloaths. 

Martin  fuppofed  an  unlverfal  man  to  be  like  a 
knight  of  a  ihire,  or  a  burgefs  of  a  corporation,  that 
repref^nted  a  great  many  individuals.  Kis  father 
alked  him,  if  he  could  not  frame  the  idea  of  an  uni- 
verfal  lord  mayor  t  Martin  told  him,  that^  never  ha- 
ving {ttxv  but  one  lord  mayor,  the  idea  of  that  lord 
mayor  always  returned  to  his  mind  ;  that  he  had 
great  difliculty  to  abilrafl  a  lord  mayor  from  his  fur 
gown,  and  geld  chain  ;  nay,  that  the  korfe  he  faw  the 
lord  mayor  ride  upon  not  a  little  diilurbed  his  ima- 
gination. On  the  other  hand,  Crambc,  to  ihow  him- 
feif  of  a  more  penetratinp-  g-enius,  fwore  that  he  could 
irame  a  conception  of  a  lord  mayor  not  only  without 
his  horfe,  gown,  and  gold  chain,  but  even  without 
feature,  feature,  colour,  hands,  head,  feet,  or  any 
body  ;  which  h^  fuppofed  was  the  abftracl  of  a  lord 
mayor.  Cornelius  told  him  that  he  was  a  lying  ra- 
fcal ;  that  an  uni-uerfale  was  not  the  object  of  imagi- 
nation, and  that  there  was  no  fucli  thing  in  reality, 
or  a  parte  ret.  But  I  can  prove  (quoth  Crambe)  that 
there  are  dyfters  o,  parte  rei,  but  clyjiers  are  nnvver- 
/ales  ;  ergo.  Thus  I  prove  my  minor.  ^o<^  apiiim 
eji  inej/e  rnidtis^  is  an  imlverfale  by  definition  :  but 
every  clyiler  before  it  is  adminiftered  has  that  quali- 
ty j  therefore  every  clyller  is  an  unive^'fale. 

He  alfo  found  fault  with  the  advertifements,  that 
^ey  were  not  ftridt  logical  definitions.  In  an  adver- 
tifement  of  a  dog  Itolen  or  ftrayed,  he  f?dd  it  ought  to 
begm  thus,  An  irrational  ani?nal  of  the  genus  cani^ 
mon,  l3c.  Cornelius  told  thein,  that  though  thofe 
advertifements  v*^ere  not  framed  according  to  th^ 
exacl  rules  of  logical  definitions,  being  only  defcrip- 
tions  of  things  numero  diffcrentihus,  yet  they  contained 
a  faint  image  of  the  prcedicahiliay  and  were  highly 
fubfervient  to  the  comm.on  purpofes  of  life  ;  often, 
difcoverine  things  that  were  loft,  both  animate  and 
inanimate.  An  Itauan  greyhound,  of  a  mcuje  colour, 
a.  'Hjj.hite  fpe^k  in.  the.  nscky  l(ime  of  one  legt   belongs  to 

fuch 
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fvch  a  U(iy.  Greyhound,  ge»us;  moufe-coloureii,  ts'c, 
d}^''£renti/x  ',  lame  of  one  X^g^  accidens  ;  belongs  to  luch 
a  lady,  prcpriiim. 

Though  I  am  sfrald  I  have  tranfgrefred  upon' my 
reader's  patience  already,  1  cannot  help  taking  notice 
of  one  thing  more  extraordinary  than  any  yet  men- 
tioned, which  vvas  Crarabe's  treaiife  of  Jyllogi/ms, 
He  fuppofed  that  a  phiJofopher's  brain  was  like  a 
£reat  forell,  where  ideas  ranged  like  animals  of  feve- 
id  kinds  :  that  thofe  ideas  copulated  and  engender- 
ed conclafions  ;  that  when  thofe  of  difi-erent  fpecies 
copulate,  they  bring  forth  rnonfters  or  abfurdities  ; 
that  the  major  is  the  male,  the  mhior  the  female,  which 
copulate  by  the  middle  term,  and  engender  the  con- 
cluiion.  Hence  they  are  called  the pr<aml/Ja,  or  pre- 
deceilbrs  of  the  concluiion  ;  and  it  is  properly  faid  by 
the  logicians,  q^uod  pari  ant  fcicntia?n^  cpinionem,  they 
legtt  fcience,  opinion,  l^c.  Univerfal  proportions 
are  perfons  of  quality  ;  and  therefore  in  logic  they 
are  fald  to  be  of  the  'i\x?(.  figure.  Singular  propofitions 
are  private  perfons,  and  therefore  placed  in  the  third 
or  laft  figure,  or  rank.  From  thofe  principles  all  the 
rules  of  fyllogifms  naturally  follow. 

I.  That  there  are  only  three  term.s,  neither  more  nor 

lefs ;  for  to  a  child  there  can  be  only  one  father 
and  one  mother. 

II.  From  univerfal  premiiTes  there  follows  an  univer- 

fal conclu-ii  On  ;  as  if  one  Ihould  fay,  that  perfons 
of  quality  always  beget  perfons  of  quality. 

III.  From  the  fmgular  premifles  follows  only  a  fin- 
gular  concjufion,  that  is,  if  the  parents  be  only- 
private  people,  the  iffue  muft  bs  fo  likewife, 

ly.  From  particular  proportions  nothing  can  be  con- 
cluded, becaufe  the  indin}idiia  'vaga  are  (like 
whoremafters  and  common  ftrumpets)  barren. 

V-  There  cannot  be  more  in  the  conclufion  than  vvas 
in  the  premifres,-Yhat  is,  children  can  only  in- 
^^erit  from  theij-  parents. 

VI.  The 
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VJ.  The  concluiion  follows  the  weaker  part,  that  is> 
children  inherit  the  difeafes  of  their  parents. 

VII.  From  two  negatives  nothing-  can  be  concluded, 

r  r  • 

for  from  divorce  or  feparation  there  can  come 
no  iiTue, 

VIII.  The  medium  .cannot  enter  the  concluiion,  that 
being  logical  in  ceil. 

IX.  An  hypothetical  proportion  is  only  a  contrail:, 
or  a  promife  of  marriage ;  from  fuch  therefore 
there  can  fpring  no  real  ilTue. 

X.  Vv'hen  the   premifles  or  parents   are   neceflarily 

joined  (or  in  lawful  wedlock),  they  beget  lawful 
iilue ;  but  contingently  joined,  they  beget  ba- 
ftards. 

So  much  for  the  ailirmatu'e  proportion s ;  the  ne- 
gative mult  be  deferred  to  another  occaiion. 

.  Crambe  ufed  to  value  hinifelf  upon  this  fyflem, 
£rom  whence  he  faid  one  might  fee  tlie  propriety  of 
tne  expreilion,  jl^ch  a  one  has  a  har'ren  imagination  ; 
and  how  common  is  it  for  fuch  people  to  adopt  con- 
clufions  that  are  not^he  ifme  of  their  premiffes  ? 
therefore  as  an  abfarity  is  a  monfter,  a  falfity  is  a  ha- 
Jiard ',  and  a  true  concluiion  that  followeth  not  from 
the  premifles,  may  properly  be  faid  to  be  adopted. 
But  then,  what  is  an  enthymem  ?  (quoth  Cornelius). 
Why,  an  enthymem  (replied  Crambe)  is  v^hen  the 
major  is  indeed  married  to  the  minor,  but  the  mar- 
riage kept  fecret. 

Metapkysics  were  a  large  field  in  which  to  exer- 
cife4:he  weapons  logic  had  put  into  their  hands.  Here 
Martin  and  Crambe  ufed  lo  engage  like  any  prize- 
fighters, before  their  father,  and  his  other  learned 
ccmpanions  of  the  fympofiacs.  And  as  prize- 
fighters Vv'ili  agree  to  lay  afide  a  buckler,  or  fome 
fuch  defenfive  v;eapon,  fo  would  Crambe  prom.ife 
not  to  ufe  Jimpliciter  et  feaindum  quid.,  provided  Mar- 
tin would  part  with  materialiter  et  formaliter:  but  it 
was  found,  that  without  the  help  of  the  defenfive  ar- 
mour of  thofe  diilinctions.  the  arp-uments  cut  fo  decD, 

tnat 
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that  they  fetched  blood  at  every  flroke.  Their  thefes 
were  picked  out  of  Suarez,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
other  learned  writers  on  thofe  fabjeds.  I  fhall  give 
the  reader  a  tafle  of  forae  ef  them. 

I,  If  the  innate  deiire  of  the  knowledge  of  meta- 

phyilcs  was  the  caufe  of  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  and 
the  arbor  Forphyriana,  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  ?  affirmed, 

II.  If  tranfcendental  goodnefs  could  be  truly  predi- 

cated of  the  devil  ?  affirmed. 
in.  Whether  one,  or  many  be  firfl:  ?  or  if  one  doth 
not  fuppofe  the  notion  of  many?  Suarez, 

IV.  If  the  defire  of  news  in  mankind  be  appethus 
innatus,  not  elicitus?  affirmed. 

V.  Whether  there  is  in  human  underftandings  poten- 

tial falfities  ?  affirmed. 

VI.  Whether  God  loves  a  pojjihle  angel  better  than 
an  aBuaJly-exifient  jly?  denied. 

VII.  If  angels  pafs  from  one  extreme  to  another 
without  going  through  the  middle  ?  Aa^idnas. 

VIII.  If  angeJs  know  things  more  clearly  in  a  morn- 
ing ?  Aquinas. 

IX.  Whether  every  angel  hears  what  one  angel  fays 
to  another  r  denied.     Aiumas. 

-X.  If  temptation  be  prcprium  quarto  modo  of  the  de- 
vil ?   dented.    ^  Aquinas. 

XI.  Whether  one  devil  can  illuminate  another  ? 
Aquinas. 

XII.  If  there  would  have  been  any  females  born  in, 
the  Hate  of  innocence  ?  Aquinas. 

XIII.  If  the  creation  was  finillied  in  iix  days,  becaufa 
fix  is  the  moil:  perfedl  number;  or  if  fix  be  the 
moil  perfedl  number,  becaufe  the  creation  was 
finiihed  in  iix  days  ?  Aquinas. 

There  were  feveral  others,  of  which  in  the  courfe 
of  the  life  of  this  learned  perfonwe  may  have 
occafion  to  treat;  and  one  particularly  that  re- 
mains undecided  to  this  day  ;  it  was  taken  from 
the  learned  Suarez. 
Vol,  in.  t  D  XIV.  ^// 
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XIV,  An  prater  t^Q  re  ale  aSiualis  ej/enti^e  Jtt  aliud 
effe  neceilarium  quos  res  adiualiter  exijiat  ?  In 
Englifh  thus.  Whether  befides  the  real  being 
of  aftual  being,  there  be  any  other  being  ne- 
ceilary  to  cauie  a  thing  to  be  ? 

This  brings  into  my  mind  a  proje£l  to  baniih  me- 
taphyfiCS  out  of  Spain,  v/hich  it  was  fuppofed  might 
be  eiiedluated  by  this  method  ;  that  no  body  Aould 
life  any  compound  or  decompound  of  the  fubflantiai 
verbs  but  as  they  are  read  in  the  common  conjuga- 
tions :  for  every  body  will  allow,  that  if  you  d-ebar  a 
raetaphyfician  from  ens,  ejjentia,  entttas,  fubjtjfentiai 
^c.  there  is  an  end  of  him. 

Cram  be  regretted  extremely,  xkidit/uhjfantial  fo7-ms, 
a  race  of  harmlefs  beings  which  had  lalied  for  many 
years,  and  afforded  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  to  many 
poor  philofophers,  fhould  be  now  hunted  down  like 
lb  many  wolves,  without  the  pofiibiiity  of  a  retreat. 
He  coniidered,  that  it  had  gone  much  harder  with 
them  than  with  ejfencest  which  had  retired  from 
X^iQ  J'chools  into  the  apothecaries  pops y  where  fome  of 
them  had  been  advanced  into  the  degree  of  quin- 
iejfences.  Ke  thought  there  fhould  be  a  retreat  for 
^Qor  fuhjiantial forms y  amongft  the  gentlemen-ulhers 
at  court;  and  that  there  were  m^Qt.^  fuhjiantial formsy 
fuch  as  forms  of  prayer j  and  forms  of  go'vernment, 
without  which  the  things  themfelves  could  never  long 
fubfiil.  He  aifo  ufed  to  wonder  that  there  was  not  a 
reward  for  fuch  as  could  find  out  a  fourth  figure  in 
logic y  as  well  as  for  thcfe  who  fhould  difcover  the 
hno-itude* 


c> 


CHAP.    VIIL 
ANATOMY. 

C'^Ornelius,  it  is  certain,  had  a  moll  fuperHitious 
ji  veneration  for  the  ancients;  and  if  they  contra- 
4ided  each  other,  his  reafon  was  fo  pliant  and  duftile, 

that 
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tbat  be  was  always  of  the  opinion  of  the  laft  he  read. 
But  he  reckoned  it  a  point  of  honour  never  to  ba 
vanquiihed  in  a  difpute  ;  from  which  quality  he  ac- 
quired the  title  of  the  in^vincible  doSlor,  While  the 
profeilbr  of  anatomy  was  demonftrating  to  his  Ton  the 
feveral  kinds  of  inteflines,  Cornelius  aiBrraed,  that 
there  were  only  two,  the  colon  and  the  aichos,  accor- 
ding to  Hippocrates,  who  it  was  impoiTible  could 
ever  be  miftaken.  it  was  in  vain  to  alTare  him  this 
error  proceeded  from  want  of  accuracy  in  dividing 
the  whole  canal  of  the  guLs :  Say  what  you  pleafe  (he 
replied),  this  is  both  mine  and  Hippocrates's  opinion. 
You  riiay  with  equal  reafon  (anfv/ered  the  profeiTor) 
sffirm,  that  a  man's  liver  hath  five  lobes,  and  deny 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Ocular  demonftratiori 
(faid  Cornelius)  feems  to  be  on  your  fide,  yet  I  fliall 
not  give  it  up  :  fiiow  me  any  vifcus  of  a  human  body, 
and  I  v/ill  bring  you  a  nionfter  that  differs  from  the 
common  rule  in  the  ilrafture  of  it.  If  Nature  fhews 
fuch  variety  in  the  fame  age,  why  may  fiie  not  have 
extended  it  further  in  feveral  ages  ?  Produce  me  a 
a  man  now  of  the  age  of  an  antediluvian,  of  the 
lirength  of  Samfon,  or  the  fize  of  the  giants.  If  in 
the  whole,  v.'hy  not  in  parts  of  the  body,  may  it  not 
be  poflible  the  prefent  generation  of  men  may  dlHer 
from  the  ancients  ?  The  moderns  have  perhaps 
lengthened  the  channel  of  the  guts  by  gluttony,  and 
diminifhed  the  liver  by  hard  drinking.  Though  it 
fliall  be  demonilrated  that  modern  blood  circulater, 
yet  I  wiirbelieve  with  Hippocrates,  that  the  blood 
of  the  ancients  had  a  flux  and  reflux  from  the  heart, 
like  a  tide.  Confider  how  luxury  hath  introduced 
new  difeafes,  and  with  them  not  improbably  altered 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  fluids.  Coniider  how  the 
current  of  mighty  rivers,  nay,  the  very  channels  of 
the  ocean  are  changed  from  what  they  were  in  an- 
cient days ;  and  can  we  be  fo  vain  to  imagine  that 
the  microcofm  of  the  hum^an  body  alone  is  exempted 
from  the  fate  of  alUhings  ?  I  quellion  not  but  plau- 
fible  conjedures  may  be  made  even  as  to  the  time 

D  2  when 
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when  the  blood  iirfl  began  to  circulate. Such  dit^ 

pures  as  thefe  frequently  perplexed  the  profeiTor  to 
that  degree,  that  he  would  now  and  then  in  a  paffion 
leave  liim  in  the  middle  cf  a  le£lure^  as  he  did  at  this 
time. 

There  unfortunately  happened  foon  after  an  un- 
ufual  accident,  which  retarded  the  profecution  of  the 
Undies  of  Martin.  Having  purchafcd  the  body  of  s. 
malefador,  he  hired  a  room  (or  its  diflcclion  near  the 
Peft-iields  in  St  G}:les''s,  at  a  little  difcance  from  1'y- 
burn  road..-  Crambe  (to  whofe  care  this  body  was 
committed)  carried  it  thither  abciat  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  in  a  hackney-coach,  few  hor;fekeepers  being 
very  willing  to  let  their  lodgings  to  fuch  kind  of  ope- 
xators.  As  he  was  foftly  ftalking  up  flairs  in  the 
dark,  with  the  dead  man  in  his  arms,  his  burden  had 
like  to  have  flipped  from  him,  which  he  (to  fave  from 
falling)  grafped  fo  hard  about  the  beliy^  that  it  forced 
ihe  wind  through  the  ^:f:us,  with  a  noife  exaflly  like 
the  crepitus  of  a  living  man.  Cram.be  (who  did  not 
comprehend  how  this  part  of  the  animal  ojcondmy 
CQijld  remiain  in  a  dead  man),  was  fo  terrified,  that  he 
threw  down  the  body,  ran  up  to  his  mailer,  and  had 
fcarce  breath  to  tell  him  what  had  happened.  Mar- 
tin with  all  his  philofophy  could  not  prevail  upea 

him  to  return  to  his  poft. You  may  fey  what  you 

pleafe,  (cuoth  Crambe),  no  man  alive  ever  broke 
wind  more  naturally  ;  nay,  he  feeined  to  be  mightily 

lelieved  by  it. The  rolling  of  the  corpfe  down 

l^airs  made  fuch  a  noife  that  it  awaked  the  whole 
hcufe.  The  maid  fhneked  \  the  JandJady  cried  out,. 
Thieves  !  but  the  landlord,  in  his  Siirt  as  he  vyas,  ta- 
king a  candle  in  one  hand,  and  a  drawn  fvvord  in  the 
other,  ventured  out  of  the  room.  The  maid  witll: 
cnly  a  i\Ti^>.&  petticoat  ran  up  ftairs,  but  ipurning  at 
the  dead  body,  fell  upon  it  in  a  Iw'oon.  Now  the 
landlord  ilood  fiill  and  liitened,  then  lie  looked  be- 
hind hirn,  and  ventured  down  in  this  m.anner,  one 
ftair  after  another,  till  he  came  where  lay  his  maid, 
as  Q,^iA,  upon  another  corpfe  unknown.     The  wife 

rati 
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ran  into  the  ftreet,  and  cried  out,  Murder !  the  vvatcK 
ran  in,  while  Martin  and  Crarabe,  hearing  all  this 
uproar,  were  coming  down  ftairs.  The  watch  ima- 
gined they  were  making  their  efcape,  feized  them  im- 
mediately, and  carried  them  to  a  neighbouring  ju- 
flice ;  where,  upon  learching  them,  feveral  kind  of 
knives  and  dreadful  weapons  were  found  upon  them. 
The  jullice  firfl  examined  Crambe — What  is  your 
name  ?  fays  the  jullice.  I  have  acquired  (quoth 
Crambe)  no  great  name  as  yet ;  they  call  me  Cramhs 
or  Crambo i   no  matter  which,  as  to  myfelf ;  though 

it  may  be  fome  difpute   to  pofterity. What  is 

yours  and  your  m.ailer's  profeflion  ?  **  It  is  our  bufi- 
*'  nefs  to  imbrue  our  hands  in  blood  ;  we  cut  olr  the 
**  heads,  and  pull  out  the  hearts  of  thofe  that  never 
*'  injured  us ;  we  rip  up  big-bellied  women,  and 
*'  tear  children  limb  from  limb.'*  Martin  endea- 
voured to  interrupt  him  :  but  the  jullice,  being 
ftrangely  aftonifhed  with  the  frank  nefs  of  Crambe's 
confeiTion,  ordered  him  to  proceed  i  upon  which  he 
made  the  following  fpeech» 

**  May  it  pleaie  your  Worfhip,  as   touching  the- 

*  body  of  this  man,  1  can  anfwer  each  head  that  my 

*  accufers  allege  againfl  me,  to  a  hair.     They  have 

*  hitherto   talked  like  numfcuUs   without  brains  ; 

*  but  if  your  Worfhip  will  not  only  give  ear,  but  re- 

*  gard.   me  with   a  favourable   eye,  I  will  not  be 

*  brow- beaten  by  the  fupercilious  looks  of  my  ad- 

*  verfaries,  who  now  Hand  cheek  by  jowl  by  your 
'  W^orihip.     I  will  prove  to  their  faces,  that  their 

*  fool  mouths  have  not  opened  their  lips  without  a 

*  faliity  ;   though  they  hav^e  Ihowed  their  teeth  as  if 

*  they  would  bite  off  my  nofe.     Nov/,  Sir,  that  I 

*  may  fairly  flip  my  neck  out  of  the  collar,  I  bee- 
this  matter  may  not  be  flightly  fkinned  over. 
Though  I  have  no  man  here  to  back  me,  I  will 
unbofom  myfelf,  lince  truth  is  on  my  fide,  and 
Hiall  give  them  jtheir  bellies  full,  though  they 
think  they  have  me  upon  the  hip.  Whereas  thev- 
fay  I  came   into  their  lodgings  with  arms,  and 

D  3  *^  jaurdeitd 
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*='  murdered  this  man  without  their  privity,  I  de- 
"  clare  I  had  not  the  leaft  finger  in  it ;  and  fince 
**  I  am  to  Hand  upon  my  own  legs,  nothing  of  this 
**  matter  Ihall  be  left  till  I  fet  it  upon  a  right  foot^ 
In  the  vein  J  am  in,  I  cannot  for  my  heart's  blood 
and  guts  bear  this  ufage  :  I  fhall  not  fpare  my 
lungs  to.  defend  my  good  name  :  I  was  ever  rec- 
koned a  good  liver,  and  I  think  I  have  the  bowels 
of  compajSion.  I  afk  but  juilice,  and  from  the 
**  crown  of  my  head  to  the  fole  of  my  foot  I  ihall 
**  ever  acknowledge  myfelf  your  Worlhip's  humble 
**  fervant." 

The  juilice  ^ared,  the  landlord  and  landlady  lifted 
up  their  eyes,  and  Martin  fretted,  while  Crambs 
talked  in  this  rambling  incoherent  manner  ;  till  at 
length  Martin  begged  to  be  heard.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  juftice  was  convinced,  till  they 
fent  for  the  finifher  of  human  Iav,/s,  of  whom  the 
corpfe  had  been  purchafed  ;  who  looking  near  the 
left  ear,  knew  his  own  work,  and  gave  oath  accor- 
ding! y. 

No  fooner  was  Martin  got  home,  but  he  fell  into 
a  palTion  at  Crambe,  *'  What  dsemon,"  he  cried^ 
*'  hath  pofTefied  thee^  that  thou  wilt  never  forfake 
**  that  icapertinent  cuftom  of  punning  ?  Neither  my 
**  counfel  nor  my  example  have  thus  mifled  thee; 
*'  thou  governefl;  thyfelf  by  moil  erroneous  maxims.'* 
Far  from  it  (anfwers  Cram  be),  my  life  is  as  orderly  as 
my  didionary,  for  by  my  dictionary  1  order  my  life. 
I  have  made  a  calendar  of  radical  v/ords  for  ail  the 
feafcns,  months,,  and  days  of  the  year  t  every  day  I 
am  u.nder  the  dominion  of  a  certain  word  ;  but  this 
day  in  particular  I  cannot  be  milled,  for  I  am  go- 
verned by  one  that  rules  all  fexes,  ages,  conditions, 
Eay,  all  a.nima]s,  ratiorjai  and  irrational.  Vvho  is 
Bot  governed  by  the  v>'ord  kt^  P  Our  noblemen  amd 
drunkards  are  pimp-led^.  phy£cians  and  pulfes  fee- 
kd,  their  patients  and  oranges  pil-led,  a  new-mar- 
skd  man  and  an  afs  are  bride-ied,  an  old  married 
311^  aii.d.  a  pack-horfe  (kd-led,  cats  and  dice  are  rav- 
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led,  fwine  and  nobility  are  fty-!ed,  a  coquette  and  a 
tinder-box  are  fpark-led,  a  lover  and  a  blunderer -are 
grove- led  ;  and,  that  I  may  not  be  tedious  —  Which 
thou  art,  (replied  Martin,  {lamping  with  his  foot), 
which  thou  art,  1  fay,  beyond  all  human  toleration. 
Such  an  unnatural,  unaccountable,  uncoherent,  unin- 
telligible, unprofitable — There  it  is  now  !  (interrupted 
Crambe)  this  is  your  day  for  uns,  Martin  could  bear 
no  longer  —  however,  compofing  his  countenance. 
Come  hither,  he  cried,  there  are  five  pounds  feven- 
teen  Ihillings  and  nine  pence:  thou  haft  been  with 
me  eight  months,  three  weeks,  two  days,  and  four 
hours.  Poor  Cranabe,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  falary, 
fell  into  tears,  fiung  the  money  upon  the  ground, 
and  burft  forth  in  thefe  v/ords  :  —  O  Cicero,  Cicero  ! 
if  to  pun  be  a  crime,  'tis  a  crime  I  have  learned  from 
thee  :  O  Bias,  Bias  1   if  to  pun  be  a  crime,   by   thy 

example  was  I  biaffed. Whereupon  Martin  (con- 

fidering  that  one  of  the  greateft  of  orators,  and  even 
a  fage  of  Greece  had  punned)  heiitated,  relented, 
and  reinftated  Crambe  in  his  fervice* 


C  H  A  P.     IX. 
Honxx  Martinus  became  a  great  critic, 

IT  was  a  moil  peculiar  talent  in  Martinus,  to  con- 
vert QM^'s:^  trifie  into  a  ferious  thing,  either  in  the 
way  of  life,  or  in  learning.  This  can  no  way  be- 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  effeft  which  the  pun3 
of  Crambe  had  on  the  mind  and  ftudies  of  Martinus., 
He  conceived,  that  fomewhat  of  a  like  talent  to  this 
of  Crambe,  of  a^emiling  parallel  founds, either  Jylla- 
bles  or  nvords,  might  conduce  to  the  emendation  and 
corredlion  oi  ancient  authors^  if  applied  to  their  works 
with  the  i2,iT^t  diligence ^2.Vid.  the  fame  liberty.  Ke  re- 
folved  to  try  firll  upon  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Terence; 
concluding,  that,  ifjlhe  moji  ccrred  authors  could 
be  fo  ferved  with  any  reputation  to  the  critic,  the 
smendraent  and  alteration  of  all  the  reft  would  eafdy 

follow  ^ 
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follow ;  wHereby  a  new,  a  vaft,  nay  boundlefs  field 
of  glory  would  be  opened  to  the  true  and  ahfolute 
critic. 

This  fpeclraen  on  Virgil  he  has  given  us,  in  the 
addenda  to  his  notes  on  the  Dunciad.  His  Terence 
and  Horace  are  in  every  body's  hands,  under  the 
names  oi Richard  B — ley  and  Francis  H—re.  And  we 
have  convincing  proofs  that  the  late  edition  of  Milton 
publiihed  in  the  name  of  th'e  former  of  thefe,  was  in 
truth  the  work  of  no  other  than  oar  Scriblerus, 


CHAP.    X. 

Of  Martintts*s  uncommon  praSiice  cf  phyjic,  and  ho^JO 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  difeafes  of  the  mind, 

UT  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  the  hiilory  of 

^ I  the  progrefs  of  Martinus  in  the  ftudies  of  phy- 

fic,  and  to  enumerate  fome  atleail  of  the  many  difco- 
veries  and  experim.ents  he  made  therein. 

One  of  the  firft  was  his  method  of  inveftigating  la- 
tent diftempers,  by  the  fagacious  quality  oi  fetting" 
dogs  and  pointers.  The  fuccefs,  and  the  adventures 
thatbefel  him,  when  he  walked  with  thefe  animals, 
tcTimell  them  out  in  the  parks  and  public  places  a- 
bout  London,  are  what  we  would  willingly  relate ; 
but  that  his  own  account,  together  with  a  lijl  of  thofe 
gentlemen  and  ladies  at  whom  they  made  a  fullfet^ 
will  be  publiihed  in  time  convenient.  There  will 
alfo  be  added  the  reprefentation,  v/hich,  on  occafion 
of  one  diilemp^r,  which  vv'as  become  almoil  epide- 
mical, he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  lay  before  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  entitled,  A  propofal  for  a  gene- 
ral  fux,  to  exterminate  at  one  blow  the  p — x  out  of 
tliis  kingdom. 

But  being  weary  of  all  practice  on  foetid  bodies  ; 
from  a  certain  nicenefs  of  conftitution,  (efpecially 
when  he  attended  Dr  Woodward  through  a  twelve- 
months courfe  of  vomition),  he  determined  to  leave  it 
eft  entirely,  and  to  apply  himfelf  only  to  difeafes  of 

the 
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the  mind.  He  attempted  to  find  out  fpecifics  for  all 
the  paj/jons  J  and  as  other  phyficians  throw  their  pa- 
tients into  fvveats,  vomits,  piirgadons,  ^c.  he  cafi 
them  into  love,  hatred,  hope,  fear,  joy,  grief,  ^c. 
And  indeed  the  great  irregularity  of  the  paiTions  in 
the  Englifli  nation  was  the  chief  motive  that  induced 
him  to  apply  his  whole  fiudies,  v/hile  he  continued 
among  us,   to  the  difeafes  of  the  mind. 

To  this  purpofe  he  direded,  in  the  firil  place,  his 
late-acquired  ikill  in  anatomy.  He  confidered  'virtues 
and  <vices  as  certain  habits  which  proceed  from  the 
natural  formation  and  iirudure  of  particular  parts  of 
the  body.  A  bird  hies  becaufe  it  has  wings,  a  duck 
fvvims  becaufe  it  is  web-footed  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
quellion  but  the  adunclty  of  the  pounces  and  beaks 
of  the  hawks,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  fangs,  the 
fharpnefs  of  the  teeth,  and  the  ftrength^f  the  crural 
and  malTeter  mufcles  *  in  lions  and  tygers,  are  the 
caufe  of  the  great  and  habitual  immorality  cf  thclb 
animals. 

ill,  He  obferved,  that  the  fout  and  body  mutually 
operate  upon  each  other ;  and  therefore  if  you  deprive 
the  mind  of  the  outward  inftruments  whereby  fhe 
ufually  exprelTeth  that  paffion,  you  will  in  time  abate 
the  paffion  itfelf,  in  like  manner  as  caftration  abates 
luft. 

2dly,  That  the  foul  in  mankind  expreiTeth  every 
paffion  by  the  motion  of  fome  particular  mufcles. 

jdly.  That  all  mufcles  grow  ftronger  and  thicker 
by  being  much  ufed ;  therefore  the  habitual  pailions 
may  be  difcerned  in  particular  perfons  h^  xk\z  Jlrength 
and  bignefs  of  the  mufcles  ufed  in  the  expreffion  of 
that  paffion^ 

4thly,  That  a  mufcle  may  be  ftrengthened  or  wea- 
kened by  weakening  or  llrengthening  the  force  of  its 
antagonill.    Thefe  things  premifed,  he  took  notice. 

That  comJiJai/ance,  humility y  ajfentt  approbation^,  and 
civility i  were  exprelTed  by  ncdding  the  head,  and 

bowing 
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bowing  the  body  forward :  on  the  contrary,  dijjenty 
iiijlikey  refufal,  prides  and  arrogance,  were  marked  by 
toffing  the  head,  and  bending  the  body  backwards : 
which  two  paiTicns  of  ajjeni  and  dijjent  the  Latins 
rightly  expreiTed  by  the  words  adnuere  and  abnuere. 
Now  he  obferved,  that  complaifant  and  civil  people 
had  the  fiexors  of  the  head  very  ilrong  ;  but  in  the 
proud  and  ipfolent  there  was  a  great  overbalance  of 
ftrength  in  the  extenfors  of  the  neck  and  the  mii- 
fcles  of  the  back,  /roni  whence  they  perform  with 
great  facility  the  motion  of  tojjing,  but  with  great 
difficulty  that  of  honving,  and  therefore  have  juftly 
acquired  the  title  oi  Jiijf-necked.  In  order  to  reduce 
fuch  perfons  to  a  jail  balance,  he  judged  that  the  pair 
of  mufcles  called  redi  interni,  the  maftoidal,  with  o- 
ther  flexors  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body  muft  be 
flrengthened  ;  their  antagoniils,  the  fpknii  complex!, 
and  the  extenfors  of  the  fpine  weakened  ;  for  Vv^hich 
purpofe  nature  herfelf  feems  to  have  directed  man- 
kind to  correal  this  mufcular  immorality  by  tying 
fuch  fellows  neck  and  heels. 

Contrary  to  this  is  the  pernicious  cuftom  of  mo- 
thers, who  abolifh  the  natural  fignature  of  modefly 
•  in  their  daughters,  by  teaching  them  toJJing  and 
hridling,  rather  than  the  bafhful  pofture  oi  Jioopit^g, 
and  hanging  do~a-n  the  head.  Martinus  charged  all 
hufbands  to  take  notice  of  the  pofture  of  the  head 
of  fuch  as  they  courted  to  matrimony,  as  that  upon 
which  their  future  happinefs  did  much  depend. 

Flatterers,  who  have  the  flexor  m^ufcles  fo  lirong 
that  they  are  always  bowing  and  cringing,  he  fcippo- 
fed  m.ight  in  fome  meafure  be  corredled  by  being  tied 
down  upon  a  tree  by  the  back,  like  the  children  of 
x^r^t  Indians  ;  which  dodriae  was  ftrcngly  confirmed 
by  his  obferving  the  ftrength  of  the  lenjatores  fcapulce. 
This  mufcle  is  called  the  mufcle  oi patience,  becaufe 
in  that  affeflion  of  mind  people  fhrug  and  raife  up  the 
.ilioulder  to  the  tip  of  the  ear.  This  mufcle  alfo  he 
obferved  to  be  exceedingly  ftrong  and  large  in  hen- 
fecJCd  hufbandi,  in  Italians,  and  in  Englijh  minijfers. 

In 
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In  purfuance  of  his  theory,  he  fuppofed  the  con- 
flriSlars  of  the  eye-lids  muft  be  flrengthened  in  the 
fupercilious,  the  akdvMors  in  drunkards  and  contem- 
plative men,  who  have  the  fame  fteady  and  grave 
motion  of  the  eye.  That  the  buccinators  or  blowers 
up  of  the  cheeks y  and  the  dilators  of  the  nofey  were  too 
flrong  in  choleric  people,  and  therefore  nature  here 
again  diredled  us  to  a  remedy,  which  was  to  correct 
fuch  extraordinary  dilatation  hy  pulling  by  the  nofe. 

The  rolling  amorous  eye  in  the  pailion  of  love, 
might  be  corre^fced  by  frequently  looking  through 
glaffes.  Impertinent  fellows  that  jump  upon  tables, 
and  cut  capers,  might  be  cured  by  relaxing  medi- 
cines applied  to  the  calves  of  their  legs.^  which  in  fuch 
people  are  too  llrong. 

But  there  were  two  cafes  which  he  reckoned  ex- 
tremely difhcult,  Firft,  affe5iation,  in  which  there 
were  fo  many  mufcles  of  the  bum,  thighs,  belly,  neck, 
back,  and  the  whole  body,  all  in  a  falfe  tone,  that  it 
required  animprafticable  multiplicity  of  applications. 

The  fecond  cafe  was  immoderate  laughter.  When 
any  of  that  rifible  fpecies  were  brought  to  the  Do6lor, 
and  vvhen  he  confidered  v/hat  an  infinity  of  mufcles 
thefe  laughing  rafcals  threw  into  a  convalfive  motion 
at  the  fame  time ;  whether  we  regard  the  fpafms  of 
the  diaphragm  and  all  the"  mufcles  of  refpiration,  the 
horrible  ri5tiis  of  the  mouth,  the  diilortlon  of  the 
lower  jaw,  the  crifping  of  the  nofe,  twinkling  of  the 
zyQ.%,  or  fpherical  convexity  of  the  cheeks,  with  the 
tremulous  fucceilionof  the  whole  human  body:  when 
he  confidered,  I  fay,  all  this,  he  ufed  to  cry  out,  Cafus 
plane  deplorabilis  !  and  give  fuch  patients  over. 

CHAP.    XI. 

IT/S^  cafe  of  a  young  nobleman  at  court  y  ivith  the  Dolor's 
prejcription  for  the  fa7ne» 

N  eminent  inilance  of  Martinus's  fagacity  in 
difcovering  the  diHempers  of  the  mind,  ap- 
peared 


A 
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peared  in  the  cafe,  of  a  young  nobleman  at  courts 
v/ho  was  obferved  to  grow  extremely  aftefled  in  his 
fpeech,  and  whimfical  in  all  his  behaviour.  He  be- 
gan to  afk  odd  queftions,  talk  in  verfe  to  himfelf,  (but 
himfelf  up  from  his  friends,  and  be  acceffible  to  none 
but  flatterers,  poets,  and  pickpockets  ;  till  his  rela- 
tions and  old  acquaintance  judged  him  to  be  fo  far 
gone,  as  to  be  a  fit  patient  for  the  do£lor. 

As  foon  as  he  had  heard  and  examined  all  the  fymp- 
toms,  he  pronounced  his  diilemper  to  be  lo^e. 

His  friends  alTured  him  that  they  had  with  great 
care  obferved  all  his  motions,  and  were  perfedly  fa- 
tisfied  there  was  no  woman  in  the  cafe.  Scriblerus 
was  as  pofitive  that  he  was  defperately  in  love  with 
fome  perfon  or  other.  *' How  can  that  be?"  (faid 
his  aunt,  v^'ho  came  to  afk  the  advice),  "  when  he 
"  converfes  almoit  with  none  but  himfelf?"  Say  you 
fo  ?  he  replied  ;  v/hy  then  he  is  in  love  with  himfelf, 
one  of  the  moft  common  cafes  in  the  world.  I  am 
ailonifhed,  people  do  not  enough  attend  this  difeafe, 
which  has  the  fame  caufes  and  fymptoms,  and  admits 
of  the  fame  cure  with  the  other,  efpecially  fmce  here 
the  cafe  of  the  patient  is  the  more  helplefs  and  deplo- 
rable of  the  two,  as  this  unfortunate  pallion  is  more 
blind  than  the  other.  There  are  people  who  difco- 
ver  from  their  very  youth  a  moii  amorous  inclination 
to  themfelves,  which  is  unhappily  nurfed  by  fuch 
mothers,  as,  v/ith  their  good  will,  would  never  fuffer 
their  children  to  be  crowed  in  lome.  Eafe,  luxury,  arid 
idlenefs,  blow  up  this  flame  as  well  as  the  other  :  eon- 
flant  opportunities  of  converfation  v/ith  the  perfon 
beloved  (the  greateil  of  incentives)  are  here  impoflible 
to  be  prevented.  Bawds  and  pimps  in  the  other  love 
will  be  perpetually  doing  kind  oSices,  fpeaking  a 
good  v/ord  for  the  party,  and  carry  about  billet  doux. 
Therefore  I  afk  you,  Madam,  if  this  gentleman  has 
not  been  much  frequented  by  flatterers,  and  a  fort  of 
people  who  bring  him  dedications  and  verfes  ?  *'  O 
«*  Lord  !  Sir,"  (quoth  the  aunt),  the  houfe  is  haunted 
*'  withjhem." — —There  it  is  (replied  Scriblerus), 

thole 
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thofe  are  the  bawds  and  pimps  that  go  between  a 
man  and  himfelf.  Are  there  no  civil  ladies  that  tell 
him  he  drelTes  well,  has  a  gentlemanly  air,  and  the 
like  ?  "  Why  truly,  Sir,  my  nephew  is  not  awk- 
**  ward." — Look  you.  Madam,  this  is  a  misfortune 
to  him  :  in  former  days  thefe  fort  of  lovers  werQ  hap- 
py in  one  refpe6l,  that  they  never  had  any  rivals,  but 
of  late  they  have  all  the  ladies,  fo — Be  pleafed  to  an- 
fwer  a  few  queftions  more.  Whom  does  he  general- 
ly talk  of  P  Himfelf,  quoth  the  aunt. — -Whofe  wit 
and  breeding  does  he  mod  commend  ?  His  own, 
qucth  the  aunt. — Whom  does  he  write  letters  to  f 
Himfelf.— Whom  does  he  dream  off  All  the  dreams 
i  ever  heard  were  of  himfelf.— Whom  is  he  ogling 
yonder  ^  Himfelf  in  his  looking-glafs.— -Why  does 
he  throw  back  his  head  in  that  languilhing  pofture  ? 
Only  to  be  bleffedwith  a  fmile  of  himfelf  as  he  pafTes 
by. — Does  he  e\-er  fteai  a  kifs  from  himfelf,  by  biting 
his  lips  i  Oh  continually;,  till  they  are  perfeft  ver- 
milion.— ^Have  you  obferved  him  to  ufe  familiarities 
v/ith  any  body  ?  *'  With  none  but  himfelf :  he  often 
*'  embraces  himfelf  with  folded  arms,  he  claps  his 
<*  hand  often  upon  his  hip,  nay,  fometimes  thrulls 
**  it  into  his  breaft." 

Madam,  faid  the  Do£lor,  all  thefe  are  firong  fymp- 
toms  ;  but  there  remain  a  few  more.  Has  this  amo- 
rous gentleman  prefsnted  himfelf  with  any  love- 
toys,  fuch  as  gold  fnuff-boxes,  repeating  vv^atches,  or 
tweezer-cafes  ?  thofe  are  things  that  in  tim.e  will 
foften  the  m.oH:  obdurate  heart.  '*  Not  only  fo/'  (faid 
the  aunt),  *'  but  he  bought  the  other  day  a  very  fine 
*'  brilliant  diamond  ring  for  his  own  wearing." 


Nay,  if  lie  h:'3  a.  cepted  of  this  ring,  the  ir.trigue  is 
very  forward  ir.deed,  and  it  is  high  time  for  friends 
^0  interpofe-— Pray,  Madam,  a  v/ord  or  two  niore  : 
Is  he  jealous  that  his  acquaintance  do  not  behave 
themfelves  with  refpedl  enough  ^  will  he  bear  jokes 
and  innocent  freed oins .?  *'  By  no  means ;  a  familiar 
*'  appellation  makes  him  angry;  if  you  Ihake  him 
**  a  lictie  roughly  by  the  hand,  he  is  in  a  rage  j  but 
Vol.  III.  t  E  <*  if 
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**  if  you  chuck  him  under  the  chin,  he  will  rctuiTi 
*'  you  a  box  on  the  ear."  Then  the  cafe  is  plain  •. 
he  has  the  true  pathognomic  iign  of  love,  jealcufy  ; 
for  no  body  will  fafrer  his  miftrefs  to  be  treated  at 
that  rate.  Madam,  upon  the  whole,  this  cafe  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  There  are  fome  people  who  ar« 
far  gone  m  this  paffion  of  felf-love  ;  but  then  they 
keep  a  ^usry  fecret  i?ttrzgue  with  themfelves,  and  hide 
it  from  all  the  world  belides.  But  this  patient  has 
not  the  lead  care  of  the  reputation  of  his  beloved,  he 
is  downright  fcaiidalous  in  his  behaviour  with  him- 
ielf;  he  is  inchanted,  bewitched,  and  almoll  pafl 
cure.  However,  let  the  following  methods  be  tried 
upon  him. 

Firft,  -ht  him  '^■^^  mafus.^*^  Secondly,  let  .him 
wear  a  bob- wig.  Thirdly,  fhun  the  company  of  flat- 
terers, nay,  of  ceremonious  people,  and  of  all  French- 
men in  general.  It  would  not  be  amifs  if  he  travel- 
led over  England  in  a  itage  coach,  and  made  the  tour 
of  Holland  in  a  track-fcoute.  Let  him  return  the 
fnufr-boxes,  tweezer-cafes,  and  particularly  the  dia- 
mond ring,  which  he  has  received  from  hirafelf.  Let 
4ome  knowing  friend  reprefent  to  him  the  many  vile 
qualities  of  this  miftrefs  of  his  :  let  him  be  fnewn 
that  her  extravagances  pride,  and  prodigality  v/ili  in- 
fallibly bring  him  to  a  morfel  of  bread :  let  it  be 
proved,  that  he  has  been  falfe  to  himfelf,  and  if 
treachery  is  not  a  fufficient  caufe  to  difcard  a  miftrefs, 
what  is  ?  In  fhort,  let  him  be  made  to  fee  that  no  mor- 
tal befides  himfelf  either  loves  or  can  fufFer  this  crea- 
ture. Let  all  looking-glaffes,  poliihed  toys,  and 
even  clean  plates  be  removed  from  him,  for  fear  of 
bringing  back  the  admired  objefl.  Let  him  be  taught 
to  put  off  all  thofe  tender  airs,  affecled  fmiles,  lan- 
guilhing  looks,  wanton  to ffes  of  the  head,  coy  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  that  mincing  gait,  foft  tone  of 
voice,  and  all  that  inchanting  woman-like  behaviour, 
that  has  made  him  the  charm,  of  his  own  eyes,  and 
the  objed  of  his  own  adoration.  Let  him  furprife 
the  bcautv  he  adores  at  a  difadvantage,  furvey  him- 
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lelf  naked,  divefted  of  artificial  charms,  and  he  will 
find  hiiiifelf  a  forked  ftradling  animal,  with  bandy 
kgs,  a  lliort  neck,  a  dun  hide,  and  a  pot-belly.  It 
would  be  yet  better  if  he  took  a  H:rong  purge  once 
a-week,  in  order  to  contemplate  himfelf  in  that  con- 
dition ;  at  which  time  it  will  be  convenient  to  make 
ufe  of  the  letters,  dedications,  l^c.  abovefaid.  Some- 
thing like  this  has  been  obferved  by  Lucretius  and 
others  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  the  cafe  of  v/onien. 
If  all  this  will  not  do,  I  mull:  even  leave  the  poor  man 
to  his  delliny.  Let  him  marry  himfelf,  and  when  he 
is  condemned  eternally  to  himfelf,  perhaps  he  may 
run  to  the  next  pond  to  get  rid  of  himfelf,  the  fate 
of  mofl  violent  felf-lovers. 


CHAP.   xn. 

HoTJo  Martinus  endeavo'ured  to  find  out  the  feat  cf  the 
•   foul^  and  of  his  correfpondence  'with  the  free-thinker  s» 

IN  this  deilgn  of  Martin  to  invefligate  the  difeafes 
of  the  mind,  he  thought  nothing  fo  necefTary  as 
an  inquiry  after  \h.Q,  feat  of  the  foal;  in  which  at 
firlc  he  iabou-red  under  great  uncertainties.  Seme- 
times  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  lodged  in  the  braii7> 
fom.etimes  in  the  flom.ach,  and  fometimes-  in  the 
heart.  Afterwards  he  thought  it  abfurd  to- confine 
that  fovereign  lady  to  one  apartnient>  which  made 
him.  infer  that  fhe  ihifted  it  according  to  the  fevcral 
functions  of  life  :  the  brain  was  her  fludy,  the  heart: 
her  ilate-room,  and  the  ilomach  lisr  kitchen.  Bat 
as  he  faw  feveral  offices  of  life  went  on  at  the  fame 
time,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  this  hypothens  alfo. 
He  now  conjedured  it  was  more  for  the  dignity  of 
the  foal  to  perform  feveral  operations  by  her  little 
miniilers,  the  atiimal fpirits,  from  whence  it  was  na- 
tural to  conclude,  that  Ihe  relides  in  diilerent  parts 
according  to  different  inclinatians^  fexes,  ages,  and 
profeifions.  Thus^in  epicures  he  feated  her  in  the 
Eiouth  of  the  ftomach;  philofophers  have  her  in  the 

E  z  brairj. 
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brain,  foldieis  in  their  heart,  v/&men  in  their  tongues, 
iiddlei'i,  in  their  fingers,  and  rope-dancers  in  their  toes.. 
At  length  he  grew  fc-nd  of  the  glandula  pinealis,  dif- 
fetfting  many  lubjedls  to  firid  out  the  different  figure 
of  this  gland,  from  whence  he  might  difcover  the 
caufe  of  the  different  tempers  in  mankind.  He  fup- 
pofed  that  in  faffcious  and  reiliefs-fpirited  people  he 
ihould  find  it  fharp  and  pointed,  allowing  no  room 
for  the  foul  to  repofe  herfelf ;  that  in  quiet  tempers. 
2t  was  fiat,  fmootih,  and  ioft,  affording  to  the  foul  as 
it  were  an  eafy  cufhion.  He  was  confirmed  in  this 
by  obferving,  that  calves  and  philofophers,  tygers 
and  ftatefrnen,  foxes  and  fharpersp  peacocks  and  fops,, 
cock-fp arrows  and  coquets,  monkeys  and  players,, 
courtiers  and  fpaniels,  moles  ar^d  mifers,  exattly  re- 
iemble  one  another  in  the  conform?,tion  of  the  pineal 
^laTid.  He  did  not  doubt  likewife  to  find  the  fame 
lefemblance  in  highwaymen  ard  conquerors  :  in  or- 
der to  fatisfy  himftif  in  which,  it  was,  that  he  pur- 
chafed  the  body  of  one  of  the  firfl  fpecies  (as  hath, 
been  before  related)  at  Tyburn,  hoping  in  time  to 
have  the  happinefs  of  one  of  the  latter  too,  under  his 
rtnatom.ical  knife. 

We  muft  net  omit  taking  notice  here^,  that  thefe 
inquiries  into  the  feat  of  the  foul  gave  occafion  to 
his  fini  correfpondence  v/ith  the  fociety  of  free- 
thinkersi  who  were  then  in  their  infancy  in  England, 
and  fo  much  taken  with  the  promifing  endowments 
cf  Martin,  that  they  ordered  their  fecretary  to  write 
him  the  following  letter. 

To  the  learned  inqtilfltor  hito  nature.,  Mart  IN  us  ScRl- 
BLERUs,  2"/^^ /oaV/)' o/"  Free-thinkers,  greetings 

Grecian  coffes-houfe^.  May  7. 

IT  is  with  unfpeakable  joy  we  have  heard  of  your 
inquifitive  genius,  and  we  think  it  great  pity  that 
it  ihould  not  be  better  em.ployed  than  in  looking  af- 
ter that  theological  non-entity  commonly  called  the 
foid ;  fmce  after  ail  yoar  inq^uiries  it  will  appear  you 

have 
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have  loft  your  labour  in  feeking  the  refidence  of  fuch 
a  chimera,  that  never  had  being  but  in  the  brains  of 
fome  dreaming  philofophers.  Is  it  not  detnonjiration 
to  a  perfon  of  yourfenfe^  that,  iincej?o«  cannot  find  it  ^ 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  ?  In  order  to  fet  fo  hopeful  a 
genius  right  in  this  matter,  we  have  fent  you  an  an- 
Sver  to  the  ill-grounded  fophifms  of  thofe  crack- 
brained  fellows,  and  like  wife  an  eafy  mechatiical  ex- 
plication of  perception!  or  thinking. 

One  of  their  chief  arguments  is,  X^zX-felf-confcicyf- 
nefs  cannot  inhere  in  any  fyilem  of  matter,  becaule 
ail  matter  is  made  up  of  feveral  diilinft  beings, 
which  never  can  make  up  one  individual  thinking 
being. 

This  is  eafily  anfwered  by  a  familiar  inftance.  In 
tvQvy  jack  there  is  a  msat-roafiing  quality,  v/hich  nei- 
ther refides  in  the  fly,  nor  in  the  weight,  nor  in  any 
particular  wheel  of  the  jack,  but  is  the  refult  of  the 
whole  compofition  :  fo  in  an  animal,  the  felf-con- 
fcioufnefs  is  not  a  real  quality  inherent  in  one  being, 
(any  more  than  meat-roailing  in  a  jack),  but  the  re- 
fult of  feveral  modes  or  qualities  in  the  fame  fubjeft. 
As  the  fly,  the  wheels,  the  chain,  the  weight,  the 
cords,  l^c,  make  one  jacky  fo  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  body  make  one  animal.  As  perception  or  con- 
fcioufnefs  is  faid  to  be  inherent  in  this  animal,  fo  is 
meat-roafting  faid  to  be  inherent  in  the  jack.  As 
fenfation,  reafoning,  volition,  memory,  l£c.  are  the 
feveral  modes  of  thinking ,  lb  roafting  of  beef,  roall- 
\i\g  of  mutton,  roafting  of  pullets^  ^t^it,  turkeys,  ^V. 
are  the  feveral  modes  of  meat-roafting.  And  as  the 
general  quality  of  meat-roafting,  v/ith  its  feveral  mo- 
difications as  to  beef,  mutton,  pullets,  ^c,  does  not 
inhere  in  any  one  part  of  the  jack ;  fo  neither  does 
confcioufnefs,  with  its  feveral  modes  of  fenfation,  in- 
telleftion,  volition,  l£c.  inhere  in  any  one,  but  as  the 
refult  from  the  mechanical  compofition  of  the  whole 
animal.  ^ 

Juft  fo,  the  quality  or  difpofition  in  a  fiddle  to 
pluy  tunes,  with  the  feveral  modifications  of  this  tune- 

K  3. ,  ^%'^'«^ 
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flaying  quality  in  playing  of  preludes,  faraband?, 
jigs,  and  gavotts,  are  as  much  real  qualities  in  the 
inftruraent,  as  the  thoug-ht  or  the  imapination  is  in 
the  mind  of  the-perfon  that  compofes  them. 

The  parts  (fay  they)  of  an  animal  body  are  per- 
petually changed,  and  the  fluids  which  feem  to  be  the 
fubje<5l  of  confcioufnefs,  are  in  a  perpetual  circula- 
tion ;  fo  that  the  fame  individual  particles  do  not  re- 
main in  the  brain  ;  from  whence  it  will  follow,  that 
the  idea  of  individual  confcioufnefs  mull  be  conflant- 
ly  tranflated  from  one  particle  of  matter  to  another, 
whereby  the  particle  A,  for  example,  muft  not  only 
be  confcious,  but  confcious  that  it  is  the  fame  being 
with  the  particle  B  that  went  before. 

We^anfwer,  this  is  only  a  fallacy  of  the  imagina* 
tion,  and  is  to  be  underftood  in  no  other  fenfe  than 
that  maxim  of  the  Englifh  law,  that  the  king  nenjer 
dies.  This  power  of  thinking,  felf-rnoving,  and  go- 
verning the  whole  machine,  is  communicated  from 
every  particle  ta  its  immediate  fucceffor;  who,  as 
foon  as  he  is  gone,  immediately  takes  upon  him  the 
government,  which  itill  preferves  the  unity  of  the 
whole  fyfcem. 

They  make  i  great  noife  about  this  individuality  ; 
how  a  man  is  confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  is  the  fame 
individual  he  was  tv/enty  years  ago;  notwithftand- 
ing  the  flux  l^ate  <:)i  the  particles  of  matter  that  com- 
pofe  his  body.  We  think  this  is  capable  of  a  Ntrj 
plain  anfvver,  and  may  be  eafily  illuflrated  by  a  fami- 
liar example. 

Sir  John  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  woriled  ftock- 
ino-s,  which  his  maid  darned  fo  often  with  filk,  that 
they  becam.e  at  laft  a  pair  of  filk  ilockings.  Now, 
fuppoiinj^  thofe  ftockings  of  Sir  John's  endued  with 
ibme  degree  of  confcioufnefs  at  every  particuiar  darn- 
ing, they  would  have  been  fenfible,  that  they  were 
the  fame  individual  pair  of  itockings  both  before  and 
after  the  darning  ;  and  this  fenfation  would  have 
icontinued  in  them  through  all  the  fuccelTion  of  darn- 
ings;  a  4.-1  yet  after  the  lail  of  all,  there  was  not  per- 
haps 
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haps  one  thread  left  of  the  firft  pair  of  ftockings, 
but  they  were  grown  to  be  filk  ilockiiigs,  as  was  faid 
before. 

And  whereas  it  is  affirmed,  that  every  animal  is 
confcious  of  fome  individual  felf-movingj  fslf- deter- 
mining principle  ;  it  is  anfwered,  that  as  in  a  houfe 
of  commons  all  things  are  determined  by  a  majority, 
fo  it  is  in  every  animal  fyllem.  As  that  which  de- 
termines the  houfe  is  faid  to  be  the  reafon  of  the 
whole  aiTembly,  it  is  no  otherwife  with  thinking  be- 
ings, who  are  determined  by  the  greater  force  of  fe- 
veral  particles,  which,  like  fo  many  unthinking  mem- 
bers, compofe  one  thinking  fyftem. 

And  whereas  it  is  hkewiie  objeded,  that  puniili'- 
ments  cannot  be  jufl  that  are  not  inflifled  upon  the 
fame  individual,  which  cannot  fubiift  without  the  no- 
tion of  a  fpiritual  fubilance;  we  reply,  that  this  is  no 
greater  difficulty  to  conceive,  than  that  a  corpora- 
tion, which  is  likewife  a  flux  bcdy,  may  5e  punifhed 
for  the  faults,  and  liable  to  the  debts,  of  their  pre- 
deceilbrs. 

We  proceed  now  to  explain,  by  the  iiruf^ure  of 
the  brain,  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking.  It  i?>  well 
known  to  anatomills,  that  the  brain  is  a  congeries  of 
glands,  that  feparate  the  finer  parts  of  the  blood, 
called  animal  fpir its  ;  that  a  gland  is  nothing  but  a 
canal  of  a  p-reat  len-rrth,  variouQv  intorted  and  wound 
up  together.  Fi-om  the  arietation  and  motion  of  the 
fpiiits  in  thofe  canals,  proceed  all  the  diiTerent  forts 
of  thoughts.  Simple  ideas  are  produced  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fpirits  in  one  fimple  canal ;  when  two  of 
thefe  canals  diiembogue  therafelves  into  one,  they 
make  v/hat  we  call  a  propofition  ;  and  when  two  of 
tliefe  propofitional  channels  empty  themfelves  into  a 
third,  they  form  a  fyllogifm,  or  a  ratiocination. 
Memory  is  performed  in  a  diftincl  apartment  of  the 
brain,  made  up  of  veiTeis  fimilar,  and  like  iituated 
to  the  idea],  propo4tional,  and  fyllogiitical  veiTels, 
in  the  primary  parts  of  the  brain.  '  After  the  fame 
manner  it  is   eafy  to  explain  the  other   modes   of 

thinking ; 
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thinking;  as  alfo  why  fome  people  think  io  wrong" 
and  perverfely,  which  proceeds  from  the  bad  confi- 
guration of  thofe  glands.  Some,  for  example,  are 
born  without  the  propofitionai  or  fyllogiftical  canals  j 
in  others,  that  reafon  ill,  they  are  of  unequal  capa- 
cities;  in  dull  fellows,  of  too  great  a  length,  where- 
by the  motion  of  the  fpirits  is  retarded ;  in  trifling^ 
geniufes,  weak  and  fmali  ;  in  the  over-refining  fpi- 
rits, too  much  intorted  and  winding ;  and  fo  of  the 
reft. 

We  are  fo  much  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  our 
hypothefis,  that  we  have  employed  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, a  great  virtuofo  at  Nuremberg,  to  make  a  fort 
of  an  hydraulic  engine,  in  which  a  chemical  liquor 
refembling  blood,  is  driven  through  elallic  channels 
refembling  arteries  and  veins,  by  the  force  of  an  em.- 
bolus  like  the  heart,  and  wrought  by  a  pneumatic 
machine  of  the  nature  of  the  lungs,  with  ropes  and 
pullies,  like  the  nerves,  tendons,  and  mufcles :  and 
we  are  perfuaded  that  this  our  artificial  man  will  Rot 
only  walk,  and  fpeak,  and  perform,  moft  of  the  out- 
ward actions  of  the  animal  life,  but  (being  wound  up 
once  a-week)  will  perhaps  reafon  as  well  as  moft  of 
your  country-parfons. 

We  wait  with  the  utmoft  impatience  for  the  honour 
of  having  you  a  member  of  our  fociety,  and  beg^ 
leave  to  allure  you  that  we  are,  ^c. 

What  return  Martin  made  to  this  obliging  letter, 
we  muft  defer  to  another  occaiion  :  let  it  fufF.ce  at 
prefent  to  tell,  that  Crambe  was  in  a  great  rage  at 
them,  for  ftealing  (as  he  thought)  a  hint  from  his 
theory  of  fyllogifms,  without  doing  him.  the  honour  {o 
much  as  to  mention  him.  He  advifed  his  mailer  by 
no  means  to  enter  into  their  fociety,  uniefs  they 
would  give  him  fuiticient  fecurity,  to  bear  him  harm- 
lefs  from  any  thing  that  might  happen  after  this  pre- 
fent life. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    xiir. 

Of  the  fecsjjion  of  Martinus,  and  fome  hint  of  hh 
tra'vels. 

IT  was  in  the  year  1 699  that  Martin  Tet  out  on  his 
tra'ugls.  .Thoa  wilt  certainly  be  very-  curious  to. 
know  what  they  were.  It  is  not.  yet  time  to  in- 
form thee.  But  what  hints  I  ara  at  liberty  to  give^ 
1  will. 

Thou  fnak  know  then,  that  in  his  iirft  voyage  he 
was  carried,  by  a  profpetous  ftorm,  to  a  difcowry  of 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Pygmeean  empire. 

Thar  in  his  fecond  he  was  as  happily  fliip wrecked 
on  the  land  of  the_^/^zz/i,now  the  mote  humane  people 
in  the  world. 

That  in  his  third  voyage,  he  difcovered  a  whole 
kingdom  of  philofophersy  who  govern  by  the  maths- 
matics ;  with  whole  admirable  fchemes  and  prcjefts 
he  returned  to  benefit  his  own  dear  country;  but  had 
the  misfortune  to  find  them  rejeSed  by  the  envious 
minifters  of  Queen  Anne,  and  himfelf  fent  treache- 
roufly  away. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  his  fourth  voyage  he  diA 
covers  a  vein  of  melancholy  proceeding  almoft  to  a 
difguft  of  his  fpecies ;  but  above  all,  a  mortal  dete- 
iiation  to  the  whole  flagitious  race  oi  minifterst  and  a 
final  refolution  not  to  give  in  any  memorial  to  the  fe- 
cretary  of  ft  ate  ^  in  order  to  fubjeft  the  lands  he  dif- 
covered to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

Now  if,  by  thffe  hints,  the  reader  can  help  him- 
felf to  a  farther  difcovery  of  the  nature  and  contents 
of  thefe  travels,,  he  is  welcome  to  as  much  light  as 
they  afford  him  ;  I  am  obliged,  by  all  the  ties  of  ho- 
nour, not  to  fpeak  more  openly. 

But  if  any  man  (hall  ever  fee  fuch  very  extraordi- 
cary  voyages,  into  fuch  very  extraordinary  nations, 
which  manifeil  the  moft  diiHnguifhing  marks  of  a 
philofopher,  a  politiciarij  and  a  legillator;  andean 

imagine 
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imagine  them  to  belong  to  a  furgeon  of  a  Jhipy  or  a 
captain  of  a  merchantman,  let  him  remain  in  his  igno- 
rance. 

And  whoever  he  be,  that  fhali  farther  cbferve,  in 
every  page  of  fuch  a  book,  that  cordial  love  of  ?nan- 
kind,  that  inviolable  regard  to  truth,  that  pajfion  for 
his  dear  csimtry,  and  that  particular  attachment  to 
the  excellent  princefs  ^ueen  Anne,  fiirely  that  man 
deferves  to  be  pitied,  if  by  all  thofe  viiible  figns  and 
charadlers,  he  cannot  diitinguiih.  and  acknowledge 
the  great  Scriblems  *. 

CHAP.     XIV. 

Of  the  difccveries  and  •tvcrks  of  the  great  Scrihierus; 
inade  and  to  be  made,  ^-written  and  to  be  uAjritten, 
knonx>n  and  unknovjn* 

Ere  therefore,  at  this  great  period,  we  end  our 
firft  book.  And  here,  O  reader,  we  entreat 
thee  utterly  to  forget  all  thcu.  haft  hitherto  read, 
and  to  caft  thy  eyes  only  forward,  to  that  boandlefs 
field  the  next  (hall  open  unto  thee ;  the  fruits  of 
which  (if  thine  or  our  fins  do  not  prevent)  are  to 
fpread  and  multiply  over  tliis  our  work,  and  over  all 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  mean  time,  know  what  thou  oweft,  and  Vv'hat 
thou'  yet  mayll  owe,  to  this  excellent  perfon,  this 
prodigy  of  our  age  ;  who  may  vyeii  be  called.  The 
philofjpher  of  ultimate  caufes,  lince  by  a  fagacity  pe- 
culiar to  hirafelf,  he  hath  difcovered  efFefts  in  their 
very  caufe ;  and  without  the  trivial  helps  of  experi- 
ments, or  obfervations,  hath  been  the  inventor  of 
moft  of  the  modern  fyftems  and  hypothefes. 

He  hath  enriched  mathematics  with  niany  precife 
and  geometrical  quadratures  of  the  circle.  He  firfl 
'difcovered  the  caufe  of  gra-yity,  and  the  intefine  mo- 
tion of  fluids, 

*  Gutl'in.-cr'' s.  }rav:h  were  firfl  intended  as  a  part  of  Scriblerus's 
memoirs. 

To 
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To  him  we  owe  all  the  obfervations  on  the  paral- 
lax of  the  pole-jfary  and  all  the  new  theories  of  the 
deluge. 

He  it  was,  that  firfl  taught  the  right  afe  fometimes 
o^thefiiga  'vacuiy  and  fometimes  of  the  materia  fub- 
tilis,  in  refolving  the  grand  phsenomena  of  nature. 

■e  it  was  that  iiril  found  out  tht  palpahiiity  of  co- 
lours;  and,  by  the  delicacy  of  his  touch,  could  dif- 
tin^uifh  the  different  vibrations  of  the  heterogeneous 
rays  of  light. 

His  were  the  projefls  of  perpetmim  mobiles^  fiyl^Z 
enginssy  and  pacing  /addles  ;  the  method  of  difcover- 
ing  the  longitude  by  bomb-'vej/elsi  and  of  increafmg 
the  frade-r.vind  by  vail:  plantations  of  reeds  a.nd/edges. 

I  Ihall  mention  only  a  few  of  his  philofophical  and 
mathem.atical  works. 

1.  A  complete  digeft  of  the  lavvs  of  nature,  with 
a  review  of  thofe  that  are  obfolete  or  repealed,  and 
of  thofe  that  are  ready  to  be  renewed  and  put  in 
force. 

2.  A  mechanical  explication  of  the  formation  of 
the  univerfe,  according  to  the  Epicurean  hypotheiis. 

-3.  An  inveftigation  of  the  quantity  of  real  matter 
in  the  univerfe,  with  the  proportion  of  the  fpeciirc 
gravity  of  folid  matter  to  that  of  fluid. 

4.  Microfcopical  obfervations  cf  the  figure  and 
■bulk  of  th-e  conftituent  parts  of  all  fluids.  A  calcu- 
lation of  'the  proportion  in  which  the  fiuids  of  the 
earth  decreafe,  and  of  the  period  in  wJiich  they  will 
be  totally  exhaufted. 

5.  A  computation  of -the  duration  of  the  fan,  and 
how  long  it  will  laft  before  it  be  burned  out. 

6.  A  method  to  apply  the  force  ariling  from  the 
immenfe  velocity  of  Ugbt  to  m.echanical  purpofes. 

7.  An  anfwer  to  the  queftion  of  a  curious  gentle- 
man, How  long  a  nevj  Jfar  v/as. lighted  up  before  its 
appearance  to  the.  inhabitants  of  our  earth?  To 
v.'hich  is  fubjoined  a  calculation,  how  much  the  in- 

-iiabitants  cf   the  moon  eat   for  fupper,    coniidering 

that 
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that  they  pafs  a  night  equal  to  fifteen  of  our  natural 
days. 

8.  A  demonftration  of  the  natural  dominion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  over  thofe  of  the  moon,  if 
ever  an  intercourfe  fhould  be  opened  between  them* 
With  a  propofal  of  z. partition-treaty  among  the  earth>- 
2y  potentates,  in  cafe  of  fuch  difcovery. 

9.  Tide-tables  for  a  comet  that  is  to  approximate 
towards  the  earth. 

10.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  de- 
termined by  the  reports  of  the  gold-finders,  and  the 
tonnage  of  their  carriages ;  with  allowance  for  the 
extraordinary  quantity  of  the  ingejia  and  egejia  of 
:the  people  of  England,  and  a  deduflion  of  what  is 
left  under  dead  walls,  and  dry  ditches. 

It  will  from  hence  be  evident,  how  much  all  his 
Hudies  were  diredled  to  the  univerfal  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Numerous  have  been  his  projefts  to  this  end^ 
of  which  t^joo  alone  will  be  fufficient  to  Ihow  the 
amazing  grandeur  of  his  genius.  The  firll  was  a  pro- 
pofal, by  a  general  contribution  of  all  princes,  to 
fierce  the  firft  cruft  or  nucleus  of  this  our  earth,  quite 
through,  to  the  next  concentrical  fphere.  The  ad- 
vantage he  propofed  from  it  v/as,  to  find  the  parallax 
of  the  fixed  fiars ;  but  chiefly  to  refute  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  theory  of  gra^vity^  and  Mr  Halley's  of  the 
'variations.  The  fecond  was,  to  build  tix-o  poles  to 
the  meridian,  with  immenfe  light-houfes  on  the  top 
of  them  ;  to  fupply  the  defed  of  nature,  and  to  make 
the  longitude  as  eafy  to  be  calculated  as  the  latitude. 
Both  thefe  he  could  not  but  think  very  prafticabie, 
hy  the  power  of  all  the  potentates  of  the  world. 

May  we  prefume  after  thefe  to  mention,  how  he 
defcended  from  the  fublime  to  the  beneficial  parts  of 
knowledge,  and  particularly  his  extraordinary  prac- 
tice oi phyfi<:.  From  the  age,  complexion,  or  weight 
of  the  perfcn  given,  he  contrived  to  prefcribe  at  a 
diftance,  as  well  as  at  a  patient's  bedfide.  He  taught 
the  way  to  many  modern  phyficians  to  cure  their  pa- 
tients 
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tlents  by  intuition,  and  to  others  to  cure  nvithout 
looking  on  them  at  all.  He  projeifled  a  menftruum  to 
diiTolve  the  Hone,  made  of  Dr  Woodward's  uni'ver/al 
deluge  wjater.  His  alfo  was  the  device  to  relieve 
consumptive  or  alLhmatic  perfons,  by  bringing  frefh 
air  out  of  the  country  to  town,  by  pipes  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  recipients  of  air-pumps ;  and  to  introduce 
the  native  air  of  a  man's  country  into  any  other  in 
vv'hich  he  (hould  travel,  with  a  feafonable  intromifn')n 
■of  fuch  (teams  as  v/ere  mofl  familiar  to  him;  to  the 
inexpreffible  comfort  of  many  Scotfmen,  Laplanders, 
-and  white  bears. 

In  phyjiogncmy  his  penetration  is  fuch,  that  from 
the  piSlure  only  of  any  perfon,  he  can  write  his  life  ; 
and  from  the  features  of  the  parents,  draw  the.por- 
-trait  of  any  child  that  is  to  be  born. 

Nor  hath  he  been  fo  enrapt  in  thefe  ftudies,  as  to 
Tiegle£l  the  polite  arts  of  painting,  architeclure,  mu- 
^fic,  poetry,  ^c.  It  v.'as  he  that  gave -the  iirft  hint  to 
our  modern  painfcrsy  to  improve  lh.t  likenefs  of  their 
porti-aits  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  colours  as  would  faithful- 
ly and  conftantly  accompany  the  Vfe,  not  only  in  its 
prefent  flate,  but  in  all  its  alterations,  decays,  age, 
and  death  itfelf. 

In  archifeSliirzy  he  builds  not  with  fo  much  regard 
to  prefent  fymmetry  or  conveniency,  as  with  a  thouo-ht 
well  worthy  a  true  lover  of  antiquity,  to  wit,  the 
noble  efFeft  the  building  v/ill  have  to  pofterity,  when 
it  Ihall  fall  and  become  a  ruin. 

As  to  mufc,  I  think  Heidegger  has  not  the  face  to 
'deny  that  he  has  been  much  beholden  to  his  fcores. 

In  poetry.,  he  hath  appeared  under  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent names,  of  which  we  may  one  day  give  a  cata- 
logue. 

In  politics,  his  v/ritings  are  of  a  peculiar  cafl:,  for 
the  moll  part  ironical,  and  the  drift  of  them  often  fo 
delicate  and  refined  as  to  be  mj'ftaken  by  the  vulgar. 
He  once  wentfo  fai^as  to  write  a  perfuafive  to  people 
5to  eat  their  own  children,  which  was  fo  little  under- 

VoL,IIL  t  F  ftood. 
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ftood,  as  to  be  taken  in  ill  part  *.  He  has  often  \yrit- 
ten  againft  liberty  in  the  ndiXnQO^  Freeman  and  AlgeP' 
non  Sidney,  in  vindication  of  the  meafures  of  Spaing 
under  that  of  Raleigh,  and  in  praife  of  corruption^ 
under  thofe  of  Cato  and  Publicola. 

It  is  true,  that  at  his.iait  departure  from  England^, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  apprehending  left  any 
of  theie  might  be  perverted  to  the  fcandal  of  the 
weak,  or  encouragement  of  the  flagitious,  he  caft 
them  all,  without  mercy,  into  a  hoghoufe  near  St, 
James's.  Some  hovi^ever  have  been  with  great  dili- 
gence recovered,  and  filhed  up  v/ith  a  hook  and  line, 
by  the  miniilerial  *vriters_,  which  make,  at  prefent  the 
great  ornaments  of  their  works. 

Whatever  he  judged  beneficial  to  mankind,  he  con" 
flantly  communicated  (not  only  during  his  ftay  among 
us,  but  ever  fince  his  abfence)  by  fome  method  or  o- 
ther  in  which  oftentation  had  no  part.  With  what 
incredible  modefty  he  concealed  himfelf,  is  known  to 
numbers  of  thofe  to  whom  he  addreffed  fometimes 
epifties,  fometimes  hints,  fometimes  whole  treatifes, 
advices  to  friends,  projedls  of  lirfl:  miniilers,  letters  to 
members  of, parliament,  accounts  to  the  royal  fociety, 
and  innumerable  others. 

.All  thefe  will  be  vindicated  to  the  true  author,  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  memoirs.  J  may  venture  to  fay, 
they  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  any,  but  to  thofe 
who  will  appear  too  much  concerned  as  plagiaries^  to 
be  admitted  as  judges.  Wherefore  we  warn  the  pu- 
blic, to  take  particular  notice  of  all  fuch  as  manifefi: 
any  indecent  pafiion  at  the  appearance  of  this  work, 
as  pcrfons  moil  certainly  involved  in  the  guilt. 

*  Swift's  ironical  tra£l  on  that  fubje£V,  entitled,  A  tnodefi  prt- 
■fc[al  for  pr£^entif7g  the  children  of  poor  people  in  Ireland  from  being  a 
iurden  to  their  parents,  &c.  vol.  iii.  of  his  works,  Edin..  edit. 


Xh  End  of  the  Firfl  Book, 
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Of  the    ART    of 
SINKING    ia  poetry: 

Written  in  the  year  1727. 

CHAP.    I. 

IT  hath  been  long  (my  dear  countrymen)  the  Tub- 
je£l  of  my  concern  and  furprife,  that  whereas 
numberlefs  poets,  critics,  and  orators  have  com- 
piled anddigeiled  the  art  of  ancient  poefy,  there  hath 
not  arifen  among  us  one  perfon  fo  public-fpirited,  as 
to  perform  the  like  for  the  modern.  Although  it  is 
univerfally  known,  that  our  every-way  induftrious 
mroderns,  both  in  the  v/eight  of  their  writings,  and  in 
the  velocity  of  their  judgments,  do  fo  infinitely  excel 
tke.faid  ancients,  . 

Neverthelefs,  too  true  it  is,  that  while  a  plain  and 
diredl:  road  is  paved  to  their  J^'^s^r,  or  fublime ;  no 
ti^ack  has  been  yet  chalkedout,  to  arrive  at  our  /iddoc  3 
or  profund.  The  Latins,  as  they  came  between  the 
Greeks  and  us,  make  ufe  of  the  word  altitudor  which 
implies  equally  height. and  depth..  Wherefore,  con- 
fidering with  no  fmall  grief,  how  many  promifmg 
geniufes  of  this  age  are  wandering  (as  I  may  fay)  in 
the  dark  without  a  guide,.  I  have  undertaken  this  ar- 
duous but  necefTary  talk,  to  lead  them  as  it  were  by 
the  hand,  and  flep  by  ilep,  the  gentle  down-hill  way 
to  the  bathos ;  the  bottom,  the  end,  the  central  point, 
the  non  plus  ultra  of  txu&  modern  poefy  ! 

F  2  V/hen. 
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When  I  confider  (my  dear  countrymen)   the  ex- 
tent, fertility,   and  populoufnefs  of  our  lowlands  er; 
PamaiTus,  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  our  trade,  and  the 
plenty  of  our  manufacture,  there  are  two  refledions 
which  adminifter  great  occafion  of  furprife  :  the  one, 
that  all  dignities  and  honours  fhould  be  bellowed  up- 
on the  exceeding  few  meagre  inhabitants  of  the  top 
of  the  mountain  ;  the  other,  that  our  own  nation 
ihculd  have  arrived  to  that  pitch  of  greatnefs  it  now 
poiTelfes,  without  any  regular  fyllem  of  laws.     As  to 
the  firft,  it  is  with  great  pleafure  I  have  obferved  of- 
late  the  gradual  decay  of  delicacy  and  refinement  a- 
mong  mankind,  who  are  become  too  reafonable  to 
require  that  we  Ibould  labour  with  infinite  pains  to 
come  up  to  the  talle  of  thefe  mountaineers,  when- 
they  wirhout  any  may  condefcend  to  ours.     But  as 
we  have  now  an  unqueflionable  majority  on  our  fide, 
I  doubt  not  but  we  fliail  fhortly  be  able  to  levelthe 
highianders,  and  procure  a  farther  vent  for  our  own. 
produdl,  which  is  already  fo  much  relifhed,  encou- 
raged, and  rewarded,   by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Great  Britain. 

Therefore  to  fupply  our  formsr  defeil,  I  purpo^= 
to  colledl  the  fcattered  rules  of  our  art  into  regular 
inflitutes,  from  the  example  and  practice  of  the  deep 
geniufes  of  our  nation ;  imitating  herein  my  prede- 
cellors  the  mailer  of  Alexander,  and  the  fecretary  of 
the  renowned  Zenobia.  And  in  this  my  undertaking 
I  am  the  more  animated,  as  I  expeft  m.ore  fuccefs 
than  has  attended  even  thofe  great  critics;'  fmce  their 
laws  (though  they  might  be  good)  have  ever  been 
fiackly  executed,  and  their  precepts  (however  ftridl) 
obeyed  only  by  fits,  and  by  a  very  fmall  number. 

At  the  fame  time  I  intend  to  do  juftice  upon  our 
neighbours,  inhabitants  of  the  upper  ParnafTus  ;  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  rifmg  ground,  are  perpetually 
throwing  down  rubbifh,  dirt,  and  ftones  upon  us,  ne- 
ver fufFering  us  to  live  in  peace.  Thefe  men,  while  they 
enjoy  the  cryflal  llream  of  Helicon,  envy  us  our  com- 
mon water,  which  (thank  our  flars),  though  it  is  fome-. 

what 
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what  muddy,  flows  in  much  greater  abundance.  Nor 
is  this  the  greateil  injuiHce  that  we  have  to  complain 
of:  for  though  it  is  evident  that  we  never  made  the 
leaft  attempt  or  inroad  into  their  territories,  but  lived 
contented  in  our  native  fens ;  they  have  often  not  only 
committed  petty  larcenies  upon  oar  borders,  but  dri- 
ven the  country,  and  carried  off"  at  once  whole  cart- 
loads of  our  manufacture;  to  reclaim  fome  of  which 
ilolen  goods  is  part  of  the  defign  of  this  treatife. 

For  we  fhall  fee  in  the  eourfeof  this  work,  thatour 
greateft  adverfaries  have  fometimes  defcended  to- 
wards us,  and  doabtlefs  might  now  and  then  have 
arrived  at  the  bathos  itfelf,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
miftaken  opinion  they  all  entertained,  that  the  rules 
of  the  ancients  were  equally  neceffary  to  the  mo- 
derns ;  than  v/hich  there  cannot  be  a  more  grievous 
error,  as  will  be  amply  proved  in  the  following  dif- 
courfe. 

And  indeed  w^en  any  of  thefe  have  gone  fo  far, 
as  by  the  light  of  their  own  genius  to  attempt  neiv 
models,  it  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  how  nearly  they 
have  approached  us  in  thofe  particular  pieces  ;  though 
in,  their  .others  they  diifered  toto  ccsla  from  us.. 

CHAP.     II.: 

That  the  bathos,  or  profund,  is  the  natural  tajie  of 
man,  and  in  particidary  of  the  prefent  age. 

* 

THE  taile  of  the  bathos  is  implanted  by  nature 
itfelf  in  the  foul  of  man  ;  till,  perverted  by 
cuitom  or  example,  he  is  taught,  or  rather  compel- 
led, to  relifh  the  fublime.  Accordingly  we  fee  the 
unprejudiced  m.inds  of  children  delight  only  in  fuch 
produitions,  and  in  fucli  images,  as  our  true  modern 
writers  fet  before  them.  I  have  obferved  how  fall 
the  general  tafte  is  returning  to  this  firil  fimpiicity 
and  innocence  ^-^Jid  if  the  intent  of  all  poetry  be  to 
divert  and  inftrudl,  certainly  that  kind  which  diverts 
and  indruds  the  greatejl  number ^  is  to  be  preferred. 

F  3  ^  Let 
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Let  us  look  round  among  the  admirers  of  poetry^ 
we  lliall  find  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  of  the  fublime  to 
be  very  few  ;  bat  the  profund  ftrikes  univerfally^ 
and  is  adapted  to  every  capacity.  ^TU  a  fraitlefs 
undertaking  to  v/rite  for  men  of  a  nice  and  foppifh 
guilo,  whom  after  all  it  is  ahnoft  impofSble  topieafe'j 
and  it  is  Hill  more  chimerical  to  write  for  pofterky, 
of  whofe  taile  we  cannot  make  any  judgment,  and' 
whofe  appiaufe  v/e  can  n^ver  enjoy.  It  muft  be  con= 
feffed  our  wifer  authors  have  a.prefent  end, 

Et  prodej^e  n^olunt  et^-deleSiare  poet<^... 

Their  true  deiign  is  profit  or  gain  j  in  order  to  ac-. 
quire  which,  it  is  necefiary  to  procure  appiaufe,  by 
adminiftering  pleafore  to  the  reader  :  from  whence  it 
follows  demonftrably,  that  their  produflions  mull  be 
fuited  to  the  pn/ent  tafce.  And  I  cannot  but  congra- 
tulate our  age  on  this  peculiar  felicity,  that  though 
we  have  made  indeed  great  nrogrefs  in  all  other 
branches  of  luxury,  we  are  not  yet  debauched  with 
any  high  reiiih  in  poetry,  but  are  in  this  one  taile  lefs 
nice  than  our  anceilors.  If  an  art  is  to  be  eftimated 
by  its  fuccefs,  I  appeal  to  experience  whether  there 
have  not  been,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  as 
many  ftarving  good  poets  as  bad. ones. 

Neverthelefs,  in  making  gain  the  principal  end  of 
oar  art,  far  be  it  from  me  to  exclude  any  great  ge- 
niufes  of  rank  or  forttine  from  diverting  themfelves 
this  v/ay.  They  ought  to  be  praifed  no  lefs  than 
thofe  princes,  who  pafs  their  vacant  hours  in  fom.e  in- ' 
genious  mechanical  or  manual  art.  And  to  fuch  as 
thefe,  it  would  be  ingratitude  notto:i)wn^  that  oar 
art  has  been  often  infinitely  indebted.       ^  • 


CHAP.    Ill, 

7he  necejjjty  of  the  hathosy  phyjically  conjldered, 

Arthermore,  it  were  great  cruelty  and  injuftice, 
if  all  fuch  authors  as  cannot  write  in  the  other 

way. 
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way,  v/ere  prohibited  from  writing  at  all.  Again  ft 
this  Idraw  an  argument  irom  what  feems  to  me  an 
undoubted  phylicai  maxim,  That  poetry  is  a  natural 
or  morbid  fecretion  from  the  brain.  As  I  would  not 
fuddenly  itop  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  dry  up  my  neigh- 
bour's iffue,  I  would  as  little  hinder  him  from  necef- 
fary  writing.  It  may  be  affirmed  with  great  truth, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  human  creature  paft  child- 
hood, but  at  one  time  or  other  has  had  fome  poetical 
evacuation,  and,  no  queftion,  v/as  much  the  better 
for  it  in  his  health ;  fo  true  is  the  faying,  Nafcimur 
poeta.  Therefore  is  the  deiire  of  writing  properly 
termed  pruritus^  the  "  titiilation  of  the  generative 
**  faculty  of  the  brain,"  and  the  perfon  is  faid  to 
conceive;  now,  fiich  as  conceive  muft  bring  forth.  I 
have  known  a  man  thoughtful,  melancholy,  and  ra- 
ving for  divers  days,  who.  forth v/ith  grew  wonder- 
fully eafy,  lightforae,  and  cheerful,  upon  a  difcharge 
of  the  peccant  humour,  in  exceeding  purulent  metre. 
Nor  can  I  queftion,  but  abundance  of  untimely  deaths 
are  occafioned  for  want  of  this  laudable  vent  of  un- 
ruly paflions  :  yea,  perhaps,  in  poor  wretches,  (which 
is  very  lamentable),  for  mere  want  of  pen,  ink,  arrd 
paper!  From  hence  it  follows,  that  a  fuporeffion  of 
the  very  v/orfl  poetry  is  of  dangerous  confequence  ta 
the  Hate.  We  find  by  experience,  that  the  fame  hu- 
mours which  vent  themfeives  in  fummer  in  ballads 
and  fonnets,  are  condenfed  by  the  winter's  cold  into 
pamphlets  and  fpeeches  for  and  againil  the  minifter  : 
nay,  I  know  not  but  many  times  a  piece  of  poetry 
may  be  the  moll  innocent  compofition  of  a  minifter 
himfelf. 

It  is  therefore  manifeft  that  mediocrity  ought  to  be 
allowed,  yea,  indulged,  to  the  good  fubje<?cs  of  Eng- 
land. Nor  can  I  conceive  how  the  world  has  fwal- 
lowed  the  contrary  as  a  m.axim,  upon  the  fingle  au- 
thority of  that  of  Horace  *.  Why  ibouid  the  golden 
mean,  and  quinteSence  of  all  virtues,' be  deemed  io 

*  Mediocribus  ejfs  poeth 
Ken  ditf  mti  homlne^j&t, 

offenfive 
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oifenfive  in  this  art  f  or  coolnefs  or  mediocrity  be  ib  ' 
amiable  a  quality  in  a  man,  and  fo  deteilable  in  a- 
poet  ? 

However,  far  be  it  from  me.  to  compare  thefe  wri- 
ters with  thofe  great  fpirits,  who  are  born  with  a 
nji'vacite  da  pefanteur^  or  *(as  an  Engliih  author  calls 
it)  an  "  alacrity  of  finking;"  and  who  by  ftrength 
of  nature  aione  can,  excel,  Ali  I  mean  is  to  evince 
the  neceffity  of  rules  to  thefe  leiTer  geniufes,  as  Aveil 
as  the  ufefulnefs  of  them  to  the,  greater. 


C  H  A  P.     IV, 
That  there  is  an  art  of  the  hathosy  or  pro  fund „ 

E  come  now  to  prove,  that  there  is  an  art  of 
finking  in  .poetry.  Js  there  not  an  architec- 
ture of  vaults  and  cellars,  as  v»ell  as  of  lofty  domes 
and.  pyramids  ?  is  there  not  as  much  fkill  and  labour 
in  making  dikes,  as- in  railing  mounts  ?  Is  there  not 
an  art  of  divinp-  as  well  as  of  ilvino-  ?  And  will  any 
lober  pradlitioner  affirm,  that  a  diving  engine  is  not 
of  fnigular  ufe  in  making  him  long-winded,  aifiiling 
his  fight,  and  furnifning  him  with  other  ingenious. 
mears  of  keeping  under  water  ? 

If  we  fearch  the  authors  of  antiquity,  we.  fhall  find 
as  iz^  to  have  been  diflinguifhed  in  the  true  pro- 
fund,  as  in  the  true  fublime.  And  the  verv  fame 
thing  (as  it  appears  from  Longinus)  had  been  ima- 
gined of  that,  as  now  of  this,  namely,  that  it  was 
entirely  the  gift  of  Nature.  I  grant  that  to  excel  In 
the  bathos  a  genius  is  requifite ;  yet  the  rules  of  art 
mufi  be  allowed  fo  far  uieful,  as  to  add  weight,  or, 
as  I  may  fay,  hang  on  lead,  to  facilitate  and  enforce 
our  defcent,  to  guide  us  to  the  moil  advantageous 
declivities,  and  habituate  our  im.agination  to  a 
depth  of  thinking.  Many  there  are  that  can  fall, 
but  few  can  arrive  at  the  felicity  of  falling  grace- 
fully; much  more  for  a  man  who  is  amongit  the 
loweft  of  the  creation,  at  the  vtx-^  bottom  of  the 

atftiofphere* 
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atmofphere,  to  defcend  beneath  himfelf,  is  not  fo 
eaiy  a  tafk,  unlefs  he  calls  in  art  to  his  affiltance.  It 
is  with  the  bathos  as  with  fmall  beer,  which  is  indeed 
vapid  and  infipid,  if  left  at  large,  and  let  abroad; 
bat  being  by  our  rules  confined  and  well  ftopt,  nci- 
thing  grows  fo  frothy,  perr,  and  bouncing. 

The  fublime  of  nature  is  the  fky,  the  fun,  moon,. 
-ilars,  i^c. ;  the  profund  of  nature  is  gold,   pearls^, 
precious  Itones,  and  the  treafures  of  the  deep,  which 
are  ineflimable  as  unknown.     But  all  that  lies  be-. 
tween  thefe,  as  corn,  ilov/firs,  fruits,   animals,  and 
things  for  the  mere  ufe  of  man,  are  of  mean  price, 
and  fo  common  as  not.  to  be  greatly  efteemed  by  the 
curious :  it  being  certain  that  any  thing,  of  which, 
we  know  the  true  ufe,  cannot  be  invaluable  j  which, 
affords  a  folution,  why  common  fenfe  hath  either 
been  totally  defpifed,  or  held  in  fmali  repute  by  the 
greateil  modern  critics  and  authors. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  the  true  genius  of  the  profund,  and  hy  <vjhat  it  is 
conjiitiiitd^- 

AN  D  I  will  venture  to  lay  it  down,  as  the  iirll 
maxim  and  corner- ilone  of  this  cur  art.  That, 
whoever  would  excel  therein,  mull  fludioully  avoid, 
detefr,  and  turn  his  head  from  ail  the  ideas,  v,'ays,^ 
and  workings  of  that  peililent  foe  to  wit,  and  de- 
flroyer  of  fine  figures,  v.'hich  is  known  by  the  name 
of  commcn  fenfe.  His  bufinefs  muli  be  to  contract  the 
true  goutde  trai-ers;  and  to  acquire  a  moil  happy^ 
uncommon,  unaccountable  way  of  thinking. 

He  is  to  confider  himfelf  as  a  grotefque  painter, 
whofe  v/orks  would  be  fpoiled  by  an  imitation  of, 
nature,  or  uniformity  of  defign.  He  is  to  mingle  bits 
of  the  moft  various,  or  difcordant  kinds,  landfcape, 
hiftory,  portraits,_ar5imals,  and  conned  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  flourifliing,  by  heads  or  tails,  as  it  llrall . 
pleafe  his  imagination,.. and  contribu,te  tp.his  priacipal , 
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end;  which  is  to  glare  by  flrong  oppofitlons  of  co- 
lours, and  furprife  by  contrariety  of  images. 

Se^rpentes  cjvibus.geminentur ,  tigrihus  agni.     HoR. 

His  defign  ought  lo  be  like  a  labyrinth,  out  of 
v;bich  no  body  can  get  clear  but  himfelf.  And  iinc« 
the  great  art  of  all  poetry  is  to  mix  truth  with  iiftion, 
in  order  to  join  the  credible  •wi'tti  the  furprijing  ;  curv 
author  (hall  produce  the  credible,  by  painting  nature 
in  her  loweil  fimplicity,  and  the  furprifmg  by  con- 
tradifting  commoti  opinion.  In  the  very  manners  he 
will  affeA  the  Tnarwellous  \  he  will  draw  Achilles 
with  the  patience  of  Job;  a  prince  talking  like  a 
jack-pudding  ;  a  maid  of  honour  felling  bargains  ; 
a  footman  fpeaking  like  a  philofopher  ;  and  a  fme 
gentleman  like  a-  fcholar.  Whoever  is  converfant 
in  modern  plays,  may  make  a  moil  noble  colle(Slic»n 
of  this  kind  J  and,  at  the  fame  time,  form  a  complex 
body  of  modern  ethics  and  morality. 

Nothing  feemedmore  plain  to  our  great  authors, 
than  that  the  world  had  long  been  weary  of  natural 
jhings.  How  much  t)\Q  contrary  are  formed  to  pleafe, 
is  evident  from  the  univerfal  applaufe  daily  given  to 
the  admirable  entertainments  of  harlequins  and  ma- 
gicians on  cur  ftage.  When  an  audience  behold  a 
coach  turned  into  a.  wheelbarrow,  a  conjurer  into  an 
old  woman, .or  a  man's  head  where  his  heels  foouid 
he,  how  are  they  ftruck  with  tranfport  and  delight  1 
which  can  only  be  imputed  to  this  caufe,  that  each 
object  is  changed  into  that  which  hath  been  fuggeft- 
ed  to  them  by  their  own  low  ideas  before. 

He  oupht  therefore  to  renderhimfelf  mailer  of  this 
happy  and  anti-naturcd  way  of  thinking  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as  to  be  able,  on  the  appearance  of  any  objeft, 
t©  furnifli  his  imagination  with  ideas  infinitely  belo^w 
it ;  and  his  eyes  ihould  be  like  unto  the  wrong  end 
of  a  perfpedlive  glafs,  by  which  ail, ,  the  objeds  of 
nature  are  leiTened. 

.  For  example  :  When  a  true  genius  looks  upon. the 
Jky,  he  immediately  catches  the  idea,  of  apieG^of 
biije  luteibing,  or  a  child's  mantle. 
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^he  Jkies^  'whofe/preatling  'volumes  /carce  ha^ve  room. 
Spun  thi.i7i  and  ^wo've  in  Nature's  jineji  looniy 
The  ncvj-born  nxorld  in  their  foft  lap  enibrac^dj 
And  all  around  their  Jiarry  mantle  caji  *. 

If  he  looks  upon  a  tempefl,  he  fhall  have  an  image 
of  a  troubled  bed,  and  defcribe  a  fucceeding  calm  in 
this  -manner : 

The  ocean,  joy^d  to  fee  the  tempejl  fiedy 

Ne--iv  lays  his  ivavesy  and  ftnoothes  his  ruffied  hed :\, 

The.  triumphs  and  acclamations  of  the  angels,  at 
the  creation  of  the  univerfe,  prefent  to  his  imagina- 
tion "  the  rejoicings  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  day  ;"  and 
he  beholds  thofe  glorious- beings  celebrating  tlie  Crea- 
tor, by  huzzaing,  uiaking  illuminations,  and  flinging 
fquibs,  crackers,  and  fky-rockets. 

Glorious  illuminations,  made  on  high 
By  all  the  Jiars  and  placets  of  the  fky. 
In  jujl  degrees,  and  Jhitiing  order  plac  a, 
Spedators  charm  d,  and  the  blejs^d  divelling  gvac^d* 
Thro'  all  th*  enlighten' d  air  f^ift  frenvorks  feiv^ 
Which  njuith  repeated  fhouts  glad  cherubs  threwn. 
Comets  afcended  ^with  their  fiveeping  train. 
Then  fell  in  farry  fjo'Lvrs  and  glittering  rain* 
In  air  ten  thoufand  meteors  blazing  hung. 
Which  from  th*  eternal  battlements  ^verc  flung  %. 

If  a  man  who  is  violently  fond  of  n.\jit,  will  fa^ri- 
:fice  to  that  pafHon  his  friend  or  his  God,  would  it 
not  beaihame,  if  he  who  is  fmit  with  the  love  of  the 
bathos  9£'^Qm\^  not  facrifice  to  it  all  other  tranfitory  re* 
gards?  You  fhall  hear  a  zealous  Proteftant  deacon  in- 
voke a  faint,  and  modeftly  befeech  her  to  do  more  for 
us  than  Providenceo 

*  Prince  Arthur,  p.  4r.  42.         -f-  P.  14.         %  P.  50. 

iV.  B.  In  order  to  do  juftice  to  thefe  great  poets,  our  citations 
are  taken  from  the  befv^e  laft,  and  moft  correal  editions  of  their 
"Works.  That  which  we  ufe  of  Prince  Arthur,  is  in  iMdecmo,  J  7 14, 
the  fourth  edition  revifed. 
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Look  do^-ujfZf  hUf s* d  faint -^  nvith  pity  then  look  dovjn. 
Shed  en  this  land  thy  kinder  infiuence^  " 

And  guide  us  through  the  tnijis  of  pro'vidence^ 
In  'which  "wefray  *. 

Neither  will  he,  if  a  good  iimile  come  in  his  wa^s 
fcruple  to  afHrm  himfelf  an  eye-vvitnefs  of  things  ne- 
arer yet  beheld  by  man,  or  never  in  exiftence  j  as  thus, 

^Thus  have  I  feen  in  Arahy  the  Blefs'dy 
A  phosnix  couched  upon  her  funeral  neji  f , 

But  to  convince  you  that  nothing  is  fo  great  which 
a  marvelious  genius,  prompted  by  this  laudable  zeal, 
is  not  able  to  leiTen  ;  hear  how  the  moft  fublime  of 
all  beings  is  reprefented  in  the  following  images. 

Firft  he  is  a  Pa  i  n^t  e  r  . 

Sometimes  the  Lord  of  nature  in  the  air 
Spreads  forth  his  clouds^  his  fa.hle  can'vas^  fvjhere 
Mis  pencil,  dipped  in  hea^^nly  colour  bright. 
Paints  his  fair  rainboiv,  charming  to  the  fight  J« 

Now  he  is  a  Chemist. 

^i^'  almighty  chetnift  does  his  njoork  prepare., 
Tours  doujn  his  <vaters  on  the  thirfy  plain^ 
Digefis  his  lightning,  and  dijlils  his  rain  [|, 

Now  he  is  a  Wrestler. 

"Me  in  his  griping  arms  th*  Eternal  took. 
And  nvith  fuch  mighty  force  my  body  Jhoak, 
^hat  the  ftrong  grafp  my  members  forely  bruised. 
Broke  all  my  bones,,  and  all  my  fnenus  loosed  -H-. 

Now  a  Recruiting  Officer. 

IF  or  clouds  the  funbeams  le^vy  frejh  fuppUes, 
And  raife  recruits  of  'vapours^  nvhich  arife 
Dranjjn  from  the  Jeas,  to  mujhr  in  the  fkies  ^, 

*  A.  Philips  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.         'f-  Anon. 

J  Blackm.  opt.  edit.  duod.  1716.  p.  172. 

11  Biackm.  pfal,  104.  p.  263.     -{-  P?ge  75.     -m-  P.  170. 

Now 
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Now  a  peaceable  Guarantee. 
In  Itagues  of  peace  the  neighbours  did  agree. 
And  to  maintain  them,  God  ivas  guarantee  *. 

Then  Ke  is  an  Attorney. 

yohj  as  a  'vile  offender y  God  indites, 
,And  terrible  decrees  againji  me  ivrites, 
God  nx)ill  not  be  my  advocate. 
My  caufe  to  maita^e  or  debate  f . 

In  the  following  lines  he  is  a  Goldbeater. 

Who  the  rich  metal  beats,  and  then,  'voith  care. 
Unfolds  the  golden  leagues,  to  gild  the  f  elds  of  air  %, 

Then  a  Fuller. 

" —ty  exhaling  reeks  thai  fecret  rife, 

^Borne  on  rebounding  funbeams  thro*  the  Jkies, 

Are  thicken  d,  ^wrought,  and nx>hiten^d,  till  they  gro-vj 

A  hea'V* nly  fleece  j|. 

A  Mercer,  or  Packer. 

Didfi  thou  one  end  of  air's  ^joide  curtain  hold. 

And  help  the  bales  of  cether  to  unfold ; 

Say,  IV hie h  Cdsrukan  pile  ivas  by  thy  handunreWd  -?-  f 

A  BuTLERi 

He  meafures  all  the  drops  ivith  --xjondrous  f^ill. 
Which  the  black  clouds,  his  floating  bottles,  fill  -m-. 

And  a  Baker. 

God  in  the  ^vildernefs  his  table  fpread. 
And  in  his  airy  ovens  hak^d  their  bread  ■=,  . 

*  Blackmore,  p.  70.       f  P.  61.       %  P.  iSi.       {]  P.  23, 

-  P.  1.74.      +-+  ?.  131.      =  Id,  foHg  of  MofeSj  p.  218, 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  fe'veral  kinds  of  gen'tufes  in  the  profunda  and 
the  marks  and  charaSers  of  each. 

Doubt  not  but  the  reader,  by  this  cloud  of  ex- 
amples, begins  to  be  convinced  af  the  truth  of 
our  ailertion,  that  the  bathos  is  an  art ;  and  that  the 
genius  of  no  raortal  v/hate.ver,  following  the  mere 
ideas  of  nature,  and  unafiifted  with  an  habitual,  nay- 
laborious  peculiarity  of  thinking,  could  arrive  at 
images  fo  wonderfully  low  and  unaccountable.  The 
great  author,  from  whofe  treafury  we  have  djawn  all 
thefe  inllances,  (the  father  of  the  bathos,  and  indeed 
the  Homer  of  it),  has,  like  that  immortal  Greekj, 
confined  his  labours  to  the  greater  poetry,  and  there- 
by left  room  for  others  to  acquire, a  dpe  fhare  of  praife 
in  inferior  kinds.  Many  painters  who  could  never 
hit  a  nofe  or  an  eye,  have  with  felicity  copied  a  fmall- 
pox,  or  been  admirable  at  a  toad  or  a  red  herripg, 
And  feldom  are  we  without  geniufes  for  fill- life  ^ 
Y/hich  they  can  work  up  apd.  ftifFen  with  incredible 
accuracy. 

All  univerfal  genius  rifes  not  in  an  age ;  but  when, 
lie  rifes,  armies  rife  in  him !  he  pours  forth  five  or 
fi3i  epic  poems  with  greater  facility  than  .five  or  fix 
pages  can  be  produced  by  an  el^aborate  and  fervile 
copier  after  nature  or  the  ancients.  It  is  affirmed  by 
Quintilian,  that  the  -fame  genius  which  made  Ger- 
nianicus  fo  great  a  gener**,!,  v/oald  W;ith  equal  appli- 
cation have  made  him  an  excellent  heroic  poet.  In 
like  manner,  reafoning  from  the  affinity  there  appears 
between  arts  and:fciexices,  i  doubt  not  but  anaftive 
catcher  of  butterilies,  a  carefu^I  and  fanciful  pattern- 
drawer,  an  induilrioas  colle6lor  of  ili^ells,  a  laborious 
and  tuneful  bagpiper,  or  a  diligent  breeder  of  tsme- 
rabbits,  might  feverally  excel  in  their  refpedive  parts 
.of  the  bathos. 

Jihall  range  thefe  confined  and  lefs^copioasgeniofes 

under 
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ender  proper  clafTes,  and  (the  better  to  give  ttielt^ 
pictures  to  the  reader)  under  the  narnes  of  ani?niih  ci- 
fome  fort  or  other;  whereby  he  will  be  enabled,  at 
the  firll  fight  of  fuch  as  fhall  daily  come  forth,,  to 
know  towhat  kind  t9  refer^  and  with  what  authors  to 
compare  them.- 

1 .  The  Jiying  fijhes  :  Thefe  are  writers  who  now 
and  then  rife  upon  their  fins,  and  fly  out  of  the  pro-' 
fund ;  but  their  wings  are  foon  dry,  and  they  drop 
down  to  the  bottom.     G.  S.    A.  H.    C.  G. 

2.  The  fwallo-uoi  are  authors  that  are  eternally 
fkimming  and  fluttering  up  and  down,  but  all  their 
aeility  is  employed  to  catch  Jiies,  L.  T.  W.  P, 
LcrdH. 

3.  The  ojlrichss  are  fuch,  whofe  heavinefs  rarely 
permits  them  to  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground  i 
their  wings  are  of  no  ufe  to  lift  them  up,  and  their 
motion  is  between  iiying  and  walking  ;  but  then  they 
run  <very  fajj,     D.  F.   L.  E.    the  Hon.  E.  H. 

4.  The  parrots  are  they  that  repeat  another's  words,- 
in  fuch  a  hoarie  odd  voice,  as  makes  them  feem  their 
o-^n.     W.  B.    W.H.    C.  C\^  theRev.  D.D. 

5.  The  dicicippers  are  authors  that  keep  themfelves^ 
long-  out  of  fight,  under  water,  and  come  ud  now 
and  then  where  you  leaft  expend  them.  L.  W.- 
G.  D.,  Efq;  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  Y. 

6.  The  porpoifes  are  umvieldy  and  big;-  they  put 
all  their  numbers  into  a  great  turmoil  and  tempefl, 
but  whenever  they  appear  in  plain   light  (which  is 
ieldom),.  they  are  only  fiiapelefs  and  ugly  monflers,- 
I.  D.  C.G.  I.O. 

7.  The  frogs  are  fuch  as  can  neither  v/alk  nor  fiv, 
but  can  kap  and  bound  to  admiration  :  they  live  ge- 
nerally in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  and  make  a  great 
noife  whenever  thev-  thruft  their  heads  above  v/ater, 
E.W.     I.M.  Efq;     T.D.Gent. 

8.  The  eels  are  obfcure  authors,  that  wrap  them- 
felves up  in  their  own  mud,  but  are  mighty  nimble" 
and  pert.     L.  WTL.T.   FoM.    General  C. 

9.  The  tortoifes  are  flow  and  chill,  and,  like  pa-*.- 

G  2  ftorali 
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lioral  writers,  delight  much  in  gardens:  they  have 
for  the  moft  giart  a  fine  embroidered  fhell,  and  under- 
neath it  a  heavy  lamu,  A.  P.  W.  B.  L.  E.  the 
Right  Hon.  E.  ofS. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  charaSeriJiics  of  the  bathos^, 
and  in  each,  of  thefe  kinds  we  have  the  comfort  to  be 
bleffed  with  fundry  and  tearnifold  choice  fpirits  ia 
this  our  liland, 

CHAP.    Vli. 

Of  the.  profunda,  ivhen  it  CDnfiJis  in  the  thought. 

■¥  "^  7E  have  already  laid  down  the  principles  upoa 
y  f  which  our  author  io  to  pi-oceed,  and  the  man- 
lier of  forming  his  thought  hj  familiarizing  his  mind 
to  the  loweil  objeSs  ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that 
Tulgar  converfaticn  will  greatly  contribute.  There 
is  no  queflion  but  the  garret  or  the  printer's  boy  may" 
Qften  be  difcerned  in  the  compoiitions  made  in  fuch 
fcenes  and  company  :  and  much  of  Mr  Curll  himfelf 
lias  been  infenlibiy  infufed  into  the  v/orks  of  his. 
learned  writers. 

The  phyiiciaiij  by  the  iludy  and  infpection  of  urine 
and  ordure,  approyes  himieif  in  the  fcience  ;  and  in: 
like  fort  fhould  oar  author  accuilom  and  exercife  his 
imag-ination  uDon  the  drea-s  of  nature.. 

This  will  render  his  thoughts  truly  and  lundamen- 
tally  low,  and  carry  him  many  fathoms  beyond  me- 
diocrity. For  certain  it  is,  (chough  fome  lukewarm 
heads  imagine  they  may  be  fafe  by  temporizing  be- 
tween the  extremes},  that  where  there  is  not  a  triti- 
calnefs  or  mediocrity  in  the  thought,  it  can  never  be 
iunk  into  the  genuine  and  perfedt  bathos,  by  the  moH 
elaborate  low  expreHion  :  it  can,  at  moi!:,  be  only 
carefully  obfcured,  or  metaphorically  debafed.  But; 
it  is  the  thought  alone  that  llrikes,  and  gives  the 
whole  thatfpirit,  which  we  admire  and  ftare  at.  For 
inftance,  in  that  ingenious  piece  on  a. lady's  drinking; 
the  b&th  waters ; 
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^he  drinks!  Jhe  drinks!  Behold  the  matchlefs  darnel 

To  her  ^tis  avater,  but  to  us  ^tis  fiame  : 

Thus  fre  is  tvater,  <ivater  fire  by  turns. 

And  the  fa7ne  fir  earn  at  cnce  both  cools  and  hurni  *. 

What  can  be  more  eafy  and  unaffefted  than  the 
diftion  of  thefe  verfes?  'Tis  the  turn  of  thought  alone,- 
aiid  the  variety  of  imagination,  that  charm  andfurprife- 
UvS.  And  when  the  fame  iady  goes  into  the  bath,  the- 
thought  (as  in  juilnefs  it  ought)  goes  ftili  deeper. 

Venus  beheld  her  ^midfi  her  croud  nf  Jla'ves,   • 
And  thought  her/elf  jufi  rifen  from  the  wa-ves  f. 

How  much  out  of  the  way  of  common  fenfe  is  this 
reflevStion  of  Venus,  not  knowing  hcrfelf  from  the 
liady  ? 

Of  the  fame  natnrs  is  that  noble  miftake  of  a 
frighted  flag  in  a  full  chace,  who  (faith  the  poet) 

Hears  his  cxvn  feet,  and  thinks  they  found  like  morel- 
And  fears  the  hind  feet  ivill  o  ertake  the  fore. 

So  alionifhing  as  thefe  are,  they  yield  to  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  profundity-  itfelf, 

'None  hut  himfelf  corn  he  his  parallel  X^ 

XJnlefs  it  may  feem  borrowed  from  the  thought  of 
that  mailer  of  a  ihow  in  Smithfield,  who  writ  in  large 
letters  over  the  pidure  of  his  elephant. 

This  is  the  greateji  elephant  in  the  "jjorld,  except 
himfelf 

However,  our  next  inilance  is  certainly  an  eriginaL 
Speaking  of  a  beautiful  infant, 

So  fair  thou  art,  that  if  great  Cupid  be 
A  child,  as  poets  fay.  Jure  thou  art  he-. 
Fair  Venus  luould  mifiake  thee  for  her  oivn. 
Did  not  thy  eyes  proclaim  thee  not  her  fon. 
There  all  the  lightnings  of  thy  mother  jhine. 
And  'Xrnth  a  fatal  bright nefs  kill  in  tlmie, 

*■'  Anon,      f  Idem.       %  Theobald,  Double  Fal.ehocd. 

G  J,  Fiii^ 
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Firft  he  is  Cupid,  then  he  is  not  Cupid  ;  firil  Ve- 
nus would  miftake  him,  then  fhe  would  not  miftake 
him  ;  next  his  eyes  are  his  mother's,  and  laftly  they 
are  not  his  mother's,  but  his  own. 

Another  author,  defcribing  a  poet  that  fhines  forth: 
amidft  a  circle  o£  critics, 

7 bus  Phcehus  thrcy  ihe  xcdzac  takes  his ^'C ay,, 
j4?jd  amid  moTifiers  rifes  into  day. 

What  a  peculiarity  is  here  of  invention  r  The  au- 
thor's,pencil,  like  the-  wand  of  Circe,  turns  all  into 
inonflers  at  a  ftjoke.  A  great  genius  takes  things  in 
the  lump,  without  Hopping  at  minute  confiderations. 
In  vain  might  the  ram,  the  bull,  the  goat,  the  lion^ 
the  crab,  tile  fcorpibn,  the  tiOies,  all  ftand  in  his  way 
as  mere  natural  animals ;  much  more  mirht  it  be 
pleaded  tl^at  a  pair  of  fcales,  an  old  man,  and  two 
innocent  children,  were  no  monfters :  there  were  on- 
ly the  centaur  and  the  m.aid:that  could  be  efteemed 
out  of  nature.  But  what  of  that  ?  v^'ith  a  holdnefs 
peculiar  to  thefe  daring  geniufes,  what  he  found,  not- 
monfters,  he  made  fo. 


CHAP.     Vlil. 

Of  the  -profwnd-,  confifiing'  in    the   circumjlances,    and 
of  amplification  and  periphrafs  in  genet  al. 

Hat  in  a  great  m.eaiure  diftinguifhes  other  wri« 
'ters  from  ours,  is  their  chufmg  and  fepara- 
ting  fuch  circumftances  in  a.defcripcion  as  ennoble  or 
eicvate  the.fiiBjefi. 

The  circumftances  which  are  moft  natural  are  oB' 
n;iouSi  therefore  not  aftonifping  or  peculiar.  But  thofe 
that  are  far-fetched,  or  unexpefted,  or  hardly  com- 
patible, will  fnrprife  prodigioofly.  Thefe  therefore 
we  rnuft  principally  hunt  out ;  but  above  all,  preferve 
a  laudable  prolixity.,  prefenting  the  whole  and  t\(tiy 
fide  at  once  of  the  image  to  viev/.  For  choiceand 
diilindion  are  liot  only  a  curb  to  the  fpiiit,  and.  limit 

the 
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the  defcriptive  faculty,  but  alfo  lefTen  the  book  ;-. 
which  is  frequently  of  the  worft  confequence  of  all 
to  our  author. 

Vv^hen  Tob  fays  in  fiiort,  **  He  walhed  his  feet  in 
"  butter,"  (a  circumftance  foine  poets  would  have 
foftened,  or  pafTed  o\^r),  now  hear  how  this  butter 
k  fp  re  ad  out  by  the  great  genius. 

IVii^  teats  dijrended  ^th  their  milky  Jiore^ 

Such  numrcus  lotving  herds.,  before  my  door, 

7 heir  painful  burden  to  unload  did  meet., 

T.hat  'vje  nviib  butter  fnight  ha^e  nx^af^o'  d  our  feet  *o- 

How  cautious  !  and  particular  1  He  had  (fays  our 
author)  fo  many  herds,  which  herds  tlirived  fo  well, 
and.  thriving  fo  well  gave  fo  much  milk,  and  that 
inilkproduced  io  much  butter,  that,,  if  he  did  notp 
he  might  have  wailied  his  feet  in  it. . 

The  enfuing  defcription  of  hell  is  no  lefs  remark^ 
able  in  the  circumilances* 

In  flaming  heaps  the  raging  ocean  rolls, 
Whofe  livid  HJijanjes  in'vol've  defpairing  fouls  ; 
The  liquid  burnings  dreadful  colours  Jhe^iv, 
Seme  deeply  red,.  a7id  others  faintly  blue  f . 

Could  the  moft  minute  Dutch  painters  hav€  been 
more  exad:  r  How  inimitably  cireumftantial*  is  this- 
alfo  of  a  vvr-horfe  !, 

His  eye- balls  burn,  he  --wounds  the  fnoking  plain, - 
And  knots  of  fcarlet- riband  deck  his  mane  (^ 

Of  certain  cudgel-players : 

They  brandijhhigh  in  air  their  threoj'' ning  Jia~ues^' 
Their  hands  ^2  woven  guard  of  ozier  fai'es. 
In  iKihich  they  fix-  their  hasle-weapon's  end  {[. 

Who  would  not  think  the  poet  had  pafTed  his  whole 
life  at  wakes  in  fuch  laudable  diverlions  ?  hnce  he. 
teaches  us  how  toJiQld,  nay  how  to  make  a  cudgel  1 

*  Blackm.  Job,  p.  1-33.  f  Pr.  Arth.  p.  89. 

X  Anon.  ij  Pr.  Arth.  p.  197, 
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Periphrafe  is  another  great  aid  Xo  prolixity ^  being 
a  difrufed  circumlocutory  manner  of  expreiling  a 
known  idea,  v.'hich  fhould  be  fo  myfleriouily  couched 
as  to  gi\^e  the  reader  the  pleamre  of  guefiing  what  ic 
is  that  the  author  can  poilibly  mean,  and  a  Ilrarige 
furprife  when  he  finds  it. 

The  poet  I  laft  mentioned  is  incomparable  in  this 
iig-ure. 

A  ivanjing  fea  of  heads  nxjas  round  me  fpread. 
And  Ji  ill  frejh  Jir  earns  the  gazing  deluge  fed  "* , 

Here  is  a  waving  fea  of  heads,  v/hich,  by  a  frcHi 
•fc-eam  of  heads,  grows  to  be  a  gazing  deluge  of  heads. 
Ycu  come  at  laft  to  find,  it  means  a  great  croud. 

How  pretty  and  how  genteel  is  the  following  ?- 

Nature^ s  confeSiioner, 
Whofe  fuckets  are  ?roiJl  alchemy  • 
^he  Jiill  of  his  refining  mold 
Minting  the  garden  into  gold  f . 

What  is  this  but  a  bee  gathering  honey  ?: 

Little  Syren  of  the  ftagey 
Empty  <v.arblery  breathing  lyre, 
IVanton  gale  of  fend  defire, 
tuneful  mifchief  <-oocal  fpell  %. 

Who  would  think  this  was  only  a  poor  gEntlevvoman 
that  fung  finely  ? 

Wo^Biay  define  amplification  to  be  making  the  molt 
of  a  thought ;  it  is  the  fpinning-wheelof  the  bathos, 
which  draws  out  and  fpread s  it  in  the  finell  thread. 
There  are  amplifiers  who  can  extend  half  a  dozen 
thin  thoughts  over  a  whole  folio ;  but  for  which,  the 
tale  Qi  many  a  vail  romance,  and  the  fubftance  of 
many  a  fair  volume,  might  be  reduced  into  the  fize 
of  a  primmer. 

In  the  book  of  Job  are  thefe  words,  "  H-afl  thoul 

*  Blackm.  Job,  p.  78.  t  Cleveland. 

%  A,  Philips  to  Cuzzom, 

<*  ccmniande^ 
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"  commanded  the  morning,  and  caufed  the  day- 
"  fpring  to  know  his  place  r "  How  is  this  extended. 
by  the  moH  celebrated  amplifier  of  our  age  ? 

Ca;i/}  thou  fet  forth  th'  ethereal  mines  on  high. 
Which  the  refulgent  ere  of  light  fupply  ? 
Is  the  celefial  furnace  to  thee  kno^jn. 
In  I'jhich  /melt  the  golden  metal  do^uon  ? 
Treafures,  from  --ivhich  I  dealt  out  light  as  fijlf. 
As  all  my  f tars  and  la'vijh  funs  can  ivajle  *. 

The  fame  author  hath  amplified  a  paiTage  in  the 
l.04thpfalm ;  "He  look-s  on  the  earth, and  it  trembles  |. 
"  he  touches  the  hills,,  and  they  fmoke." 

The  hills  forget  they^re  fx^d,  and  in  their  fright 
Caf  off  their  njjeight,  and  eafe  themfelt'es  for  fights. 
'The  ivccds^  n,vith  terror  nxjing'd,  outfly  the  ^oind. 
And  leanje  the  hea-vy,  panting  hills  behind  f . 

You  here  fee  the  hills  not  only  trembling,  but  iha? 
king  oil' the  woods  from  their  backs  to  run  thefafter* 
After  this  you  are  prefented  with  a  foot-race  of  moun-? 
tains  d:nd  woods,  where  the  woods  difiance  the  rnoun*. 
tains,  thatj  like  corpulent  purfy  felloA's,  come  pufiing 
and  panting  a  vail  way  behind  ifiem, 

C  H  A  P.    IX. 

Of  imitation,  and  the  manner  of  imitating, 

THat  the  true  authors  of  the  profund  are  to  imi- 
tate diligently  the  ej^amples  in  their  o-xi;n  -ivay^ 
is  not  to  be  quellioned  5,  and  that  divers  have  by  tliis 
means  attained  to  a  depth  v^'hereunto  their  own  weio-ht; 
could  never  have  carried  them,  is  evident  by  fundry 
inltances.  Who  fees  not  that  De  Foe  was  the  poeti- 
cal fon  of  Withers,  Tate  of  Ogilby,  E.  Ward  of  John 
Taylor^  and  E — n  of  Blackmore  ?  Therefore  when, 
we  fit  down  to  write,  let  us  bring  feme  great  author; 
to  our  mind,  and  alk  ourfelves  this-  queltion.  How 

*  ijlackm,  Job,  p.  108.,  f  P.  2.57. 

would 
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would  Sir  Richard  have  faid  thia  ?  Do  I  exprefs  my^ 
felf  as  fimply  as  Amb.  Philips?  Or  flow  my  num- 
bers with  the  quiet  thoughtieiTners  of  MrWelfted? 

But  it  may  feem  fomewhat  ilrange  to  aiTert,  that 
Gur  proficient  {hould  alfo  read  the  works  of  thofe  fa- 
mous poets  who  have  excelled  in  the  fublims  \  yet  is 
not  this  a  paradox  ?  As  Virgil  is  faid  to  have  read 
Ennius,  out  cf  his  dunghill  t®  draw  geld,  fo  may  our 
author  read  Shakefpear,  Milton,  and  Dr);den  for  the 
contrary  &ix^^  to  bury  their  gold  in  his  own  dunghill. 
A  true  genius,  v/hen  he  £nds  any  thing  lofty  or  fhi- 
ning  in  them,  will  have  the  Ikill  to  bring  it  down> 
take  off  the  glofs,  or  quite  difcharge  the  colour,  by 
fome  ingenious  circomitance  or  periphrafe,  fome  ad- 
dition or  diminution,  or  by  fome  of  thofe  figures,  the 
ufe  of  which  we  ihall  Ihew  in  our  next  chapter. 

The  book  of  Job  is  acknowledged  to  be  infinitely 
fublime,  and  yet  has  not  the  father  of  the  bathos  re- 
duced it  in  every  page  ?  Is  there  a  pafTage  in  all  Vir- 
gil more  painted  up  and  laboured  than  the  defcrip- 
lion  of  iEtna  in  the  third  ^neid  ? 

' "llorrijjch  juxta  tonat  ^tna.  ruinls  ; 

Jnterdumque  atraiJi  prorumpit  ad  athera^  riubemy. 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo,  et  candente  fa~oilla\ 
uittoUitquc  globos  flammarum)  et  Jidera  lamhit% 
Inter dum  Jcopulos.-  a-vulfaque  'vifcera  mentis 
Erigit  eri'MiinSf  liquefadaque  faxa  fub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  gloinerat,  fwidoqus  ex^Jiuat  i?no» 

(I  beg  pardon  of  the  gentleEnglifh  reader,  and  fucJt 
of  our  v/riters  as  underftand  not  Latin)  Lo  I  how  this 
is  taken  down  by  oo'f  Britifh  poet,  by  the  fmgle  happy, 
thought  of  thro  wing  the  mountain  into  ayf/  of  the  colic  ^ 

^t?za,  and  all  the.  burning  mountains,  .fnd 
Their  kindled Jlores  ivith  inbred  florms  of  ivind 
Bloivn  up  to  rage ;  and,  roaring  out,  complain. 
As  torn  "with  in^vard  gripes,  and  torturing  pain  : 
,     Laboring,  they  caft  their  dreadful  vomit  round, 
And  njjith  their  melted  bowels  fpread  the  ground^. 

®  Pi-,.Ajthur,  p.  75i 

Horace^, 
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Horace,  in  fearch  of  the  fublime,  flruck  his  head 
againil:  the  ftars  *  ;  bat  Empedodes,  to  fathom  the 
profund,  threw  himfelf  into  JEtna.  And  who  but 
would  imagine  our  excellent  modern  had  alio  been 
there,  from  this  -defcription  ? 

Imitation  is  of  two  forts  ;  ihe  firfl  is  when  we  force 
to  our  own  purpofes  the  thoughts  of  others  ;  the  fe- 
■cond  conlifts  in  capying  the  imperfeftions  or  ble- 
miihes  of  celebrated  authors.  I  have  feen  a  play  pro- 
feiledly  writ  in  the  ftyle  of  Shakefpear,  wherein  the 
refemblance  lay  in  one  lingle  line. 

And  Jo  good  morronv.  fye,  good  majler  lieutenant. 

And  fundry  poems  in  imitation  of  Milton,  where, 
with  the  utmoll  exaftnefs,  and  not  fo  much  as  one 
exceptlonj  neverthelefs  was  conftantly  nathlefs,  em- 
broider'd  was  broider-d,  hermits  were  eremites,  dif- 
dain'd  was  Jdeignd,  fhady  umbrageous ,  enterprife 
emprize,  "^^gZ/A  paynim,  "p'mions  pennons,  {wcet  dulcet, 
orchards  crchats,  bridge-work  pontifical',  nay,  her 
was  hir,  and-tkeir  v/as  /j^/r  through  the  whole  poemc 
And  in  very  deed,  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  the 
true  modern  poet  could  read,  to  any  purpofe,  the 
■works  of  fiich  men  as  Milton  and  Shakefpear. 

It  may  be  expeiTted,  that,  like  other  critics,  1  fhould 
next  fpeak  of  the/^?y^i?;?j-;  but  as  the  main  end  and 
principal  efFe<5t  of  the  bathos  is  to  produce  tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  (and  fu-re  it  is  a  better  defign  to  promote 
Jleep  than  madnefs),  v/e  have  little  to  fay  on  this 
fiibjecl.  Nor  will  the  Ihort  bounds  of  this  difcourfe 
allovv  us  to  treat  at  large  of  the  emollients  and  the 
opiats  of  poefy,  of  the  cool,  and  the  manner  of  pro- 
ducing it,  or  of  the  methods  ufed  by  our  authors  in 
managing  .the  paiTions.  I  fhall  .but  tranfiently  re- 
mark, that  nothing, contributes  fo  much  to  the  cod, 
as  the  ufe  of  iy/V  in  expreiiing  pailion  :  the  true  ge- 
nius rarely  fails  of  points,  conceits,  and  ^tq-^qt  Jimfles 
on  fuch  occafions :  this  we  may  term  ih^  pathetic  epi- 
^gra-mtnatical,  in  whicFeven  puns  are  s^ade  ule  of  with 
*  Subl'ifnl  Jsriam  Jidsra  vcriiw. 

good 
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good  fuccefs.  Hereby  our  befc  authors  have  avoided 
throwing  thcmfelves  or  their  readers  into  any  inde= 
'Cent  traniports. 

Bnjt  as  it  is  fometimes  needful  to  excite  the  pajjiom 
-of  our  antagonift  in  the  polemic  way,  the  true  ilu- 
dents  in  the  law  have  conftantiy  taken  their  methods 
from  low  life,  where  they  obferved,  that,  to  move 
-anger,  ufe  is  made  of  fcolding  and  railing;  to  move 
love,  of  bawdry  ;  to  beget  favour  and  friendfhip,  of 
grofs  flattery;  and  to  produce  fear,  of  calumniating 
an  adverfary  with  crimes  obnoxious  to  the  Hate.  As 
for  fhame,  it  is  a  iilly  paiTion,  of  which,  as  our  au- 
thors are  incapable  themfelves,  fo  they  would  not 
produce  it  in  others. 


CHAP.     X. 

Of  tropes  and  figures  ?  and  firji  of  the  imn'egafing.j 
confounding,  and  re^erjing  figures. 

UT  we  proceed  to  the  figures.  We  cannot  too 
earneftly  recommend  to  our  authors  the  ftudy  of 
-the  ahufe  of  Jpeech.  They  thought:  to  lay  it  down  as 
a  principle,  to  fay  nothing  in  the  ufual  "ifr^)-,  but  (if 
poiTible)  in  the  direct  contrary.  Therefore  the  figures 
mufc  be  fo  turned,  as  to  manifefi:  that  intricate  and 
wonderful  call  of  head  Vv^hich  diftinguifhes  all  writers 
of  this  kind  ;  or  (as  I  may  {^^.f)  to  refer  exa6lly  the 
mold  in  which  they  were  formed,  in  all  its  inequali- 
ties, cavities,  obliquities,  odd  crannies,  and  diftor* 
tions. 

It  would  be  endhfs,  nay  impoffible  to  enumerate 
all  fuch  figures ;  but  we  ihall  content  ourfelves  to 
range  the  principal,  which  moil  powerfully  contri- 
bute to  the  bathos,  under  three  clalfes. 

I.  The   variegating,    confounding,    or   reveriing 
tropes  and  f  gures. 

II.  The  magnifying;  and,  ''• — ^ 
ill.  The  diminifliing,       ^ 
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We  cannot  avoid  giving  to  thefe  the  Greek  or  Ro- 
fnan  names  ;  but  in  tendernefs  to  our  countrymen  and 
feilow-writers,  many  of  whom,  however  exquiiite,are 
wholly  ignorant  of  thofe  languages,  we  have  alfo  ex- 
plained them  in  our  mother-tongue. 

I.  Of  the  iirfl  fortj  nothing  fo  much  conduces  to 
the  bathos  as  th-e 

Catachresis. 

A  mafler  of  this  will  fay, 

Mo'-w  the  heardy 
'  ^ha've  the  grafs. 

Pin  the  platikf 
Nail  my  Jlee've. 

From  whence  refults  the  fume  kixid  of  pleafure  to  tliS 
mind,  as  to  the  eye  when  we  behold  Harlequin  trim- 
jnir.g  himfeif  with  a  hatchet,  hewing  down  a  tree 
with  a  raibr,  making  his  tea  in  a  cauldron,  and  brev/- 
ing  his  ale  in  a  tea-pot,  to  the  incredible  fatisfaclioii 
of  the  Britilii  fpes^ator.  Another  fource  of  the  ba- 
thos i^i  ^ 

The  Metonymy, 

the  inverfion  of  caufes  for  efFefls,  of  inventors  for  in- 
ventions, l£c. 

Lac*d  in  her  cojlns  ^•"  ne~uo  appeared  the  hride^  "} 

A  huhble-boy  \  and  tempi  en  %  cit  her  fide,  > 

And  nvith  an  air  divine  her  colmar  |j  play'*d  :        j 
7 hen  oh  !  fh'e  cries ^  ^vhat  Jlwues  I  round  me  fee  ? 
Here  a  bright  redcoat ^  there  a  fnart  toupee  ■*-*•. 

The  SynsckdgchEj 

which  confifls  in  the  ufe  of  a  part  for  the  v/hole.  You 
may  call  a  youn*g  woman  fometimes  pretty-^r^  and 
pigs-ej'^j-j  and  fometimes  fnotty-/?c,/}  and  draggie-f<2//. 
Or  of  accidents  for  pejions ;  as  a  lav/yer  is  called 

*  *   Stays.  f  Tw^zer-cafe.  %  Watch.  J]  Fan. 

+•-(■  A  fort  of  periwig  :  Ail  words  ia  ufe  in  tbb  prefent  year  1727. 

Vol.  III.  f  H  -  fpUt- 
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Jplit-caufe,  a  X.2J\\oY  prick-loufe^  &c.  Or  of  things  be- 
longing to  a  man,  for  the  man  hirafelf ;  as  a  fivord- 
man,  a  ^c-7i7«-man,  a  ^-^z  T'-^-man  ;  a  white-y?^  a 
■turn-zJ^y,  &:c. 

The  Aposiopesis, 

An  excellent  figure  for  the  ignorant ;  as,  "  What  fliall 
**  I  fay  ?"  when  one  has  nothing  to  fay  ;  or,  ''*  I  can 
**  no  more,'*  when  one  really  can  no  more.  Expref- 
fions  which  the  gentle  reader  is  fo  good  as  never  to 
take  in  earneft. 

The  Metaphor, 

The  fir  ft  rule  is  to  draw  it  from  tlie  lonxjeji  things, 
which  is  a  certain  way  to  fmk  the  higheft  ;  as  when 
jou  fpeaii  of  the  thunder  of  heaven,  fay, 

The  lords  sbove  are  angry,  and  talk  big  *. 

If  yotr  would  defcribe  a  rich  man  refunding  his 
treafures,  exprefs  it  thus, 

Tho^  he  (as /aid)  may  riches  %p'^%'^i  the  fpoil 
Painful  in  maffy  vomit.  Jhall  recoil. 
Scon  Jhall  he  perijh  n.vith  afvjift  decays 
Like  his  oivn  ordure,  cajl-  nvith/corn  atvay  f . 

The  fecond,  that,  whenever  you  flart  a  metaphor, 
you  mult  be  fure  to  run  it  dc"jun,  and  purfue  it  as  far 
as  it  can  go.  If  you  get  the  fcent  of  a  flate-nego- 
jEiation,  follow  it  in  this  manner. 

The  Jiones  and  all  the  eleme7tts  tvith  thee 
Shall  ratify  a  firi^  confederacy  ; 
Wild  beajis  their  fa'vage  temper  foall forget ^ 
And  for  a  frm  alliance  'with  thee  treat ; 
The  finny  tyraftt  of  the  fpacicus  feas 
Shall  fend  a  fcaly  embalTy  for  peace  ; 
His  plighted  faith  the  crocodile  fall  keep. 
And  feei?ig  thee,  for  joy  fncerely  <u)ccp  %. 


*  Lee,  Alex,  f  Blackm.  Job,  p.  91.  93. 

:l  Job,  p.  22. 
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Or  if  you  reprefent  the  Creator  denouncing  war 
againil  the  wickedy  be  fure  not  to  omit  one  circum-' 
ftance  ufual  in  proclaiming  and  levying  war. 

Envoys  and  agents,  -ivhoy  by  my  command, 

Rejide  in  FaleJUncis  landy 

To  nvhom  commiflions  /  ha^ve  given, 

to  mafjage  there  the  interefhs  sf  hewven  : 

Te  holy  heralds,  ^^ho  proclaim 

Or  'vjar  or  peace,  in  mine  your  majier^s  name  * 

Te  pioneers  of  heaven,  prepare  a  road. 

Make  it  plain,  direS,  and  broad ; 

For  I  in  perfon  ivill  my  people  head  ;■ 

For  the  divine  deliverer  " 
Will  on  his  march  in  majejly  appear. 
And  needs  the  aid  of  no  confed'rats  power  *. 

Under  the  article  of  the  con/hunding,  we' rank 

1.  The  Mixture  of  Figures, 

which  raifes  fo  many  images,  as  to  give  you  no  image 
at  all.  But  its  principal  beauty  is  when  it  gives  an 
idea  juft  oppojite  to  what  itfeemed  meant  to  defcribe* 
Thus  an  ingenious  artift  painting  the  fpring,  talks  of 

sc  Jnovj  of  hlcJfo7ns,  and  thereby  raifes  an  unexpected 
piclare  of  winter.     Of  this  foit  is  the  following  ; 

the  gaping  clouds  pour  lakes  of  fiilphur  dovcn,- 
Whoje  livid flajhes  ficfCning  funhsams  droivn^-f. 

What  a  noble  confuiion  1  clouds,  lakes,  brimflonej 
?iames,  fan-beams,  gaping,  pouring,  fickening,  drown- 
ing !  all  in  two  lines. 

2.  The  Jargon^ 

Thy  headfiall  rife,  tho'  buried  in  the  duf. 

And  ^midjl  the  clouds  his  glitfring  turrets  thrujl  J„ 

i^are,  What  are  the  glittering  turrets  of  a  man's 
head  r 

*  Blackm.  If,  c,  40^^  f  Fr.  Arth.  p.  37. 

i  Job,  p.  Z07. 
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Upon  the  JhcYEt   as  frequejit  as  the/and^ 

To  ni£€t  the  prince y  the  glad  Dimetians  Jland^ , 

^•^rf,  Where  thefe  Dinieti.ins  fcood  ?  arxd  of  whai, 
fize  they  Vv'ere  ?  Add  alfo  to  the  jargon  fuch  as  the 
following  : 

DefiruSlicns  empire  Jhall  no  longer  laj}. 
And  Defolaticn  lie  for  ei'er  -ivajte  f . 

Here  Niche ^  fad  mother,  makes  her  moan^ 
And Jeeins  conijerted  to  a  Jlone  inJloneX, 

But  for  'variegation,  nothing  is  more  ufeful  than 

3.  The  Parakomasia,  or  Pun, 

where  a  word,  like  the  tongue  of  a  jackdaw,  ipeakg 
twice  as  much  by  being  fplit :  as  this  of  Mr  Dennis  \\^. 

Bullets  that  nvound,  like  Farthians,  as  they  Jh\ 

Or  this  excellent  one  of  Mr  V/ellled  4-3 

Behold  the  "virgin  lis 
Naked,   and  only  cover  d  hy  thejky. 

To  \vhich  th-su  mayft  add. 

To  fee  her  beauties  no  man  needs  to  fiocp^. 
She  has  the  <vjhcle  horizon  for  her  hoop, 

4,  The  Antithesis,  or  See-saw, 

whereby  contraries  and  ©ppofidons  are  balanced  in.; 
fuch  a  way,  as  to  caufe  ^  reader  to  remain,  fufpended, 
between  them,  to  his  exceeding  delight  and  recrea- 
tion. Such  are  thefe,  on  a  lady  who  made  herfelf  ap=. 
pear  out  of  fize,  by  hiding  a  young  prlncefs  under 
her  cloaths. 

While  the  kind  nymph  changing  her  fault  Isfs  Jh  ape i 
Becomes  unhandfome,  handfoniely  to  fcape  -in-. 

*  Pr.  Arth.  p.  157,        f  Job^  p.  89.       %  T.  Cook,  pcems. 
IJ  Pcems  1693,  p.  53,  -f-  V/ellted,  poems.  Aeon  and  Lavin* 

-*-♦•  Y/aller, 

On 
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On  the  maids  of  honour  in  mourning. 

SaMy  they  charm,  and  difmally  they  pkafe  *. 

His  eyes  fo  bright 

Let  in  the  objeci,  and  let  out  the  light  f. 

l^he  gods  look  pale  to  fee  us  look  fo  red  J. 

■The  fairies  and  their  queen 


In  mantles  blue  came  tripping  o'er  the  green  1{. 

All  nature  felt  a  reverential  /hock, 

Thefea  Jhod  fill  to  fee  the  mountains  rock  -f-  . 

C  H  A  P.     XL 

*Tke  fgurss  continued:  Of  the  ?nagmfylng  and  diml^ 
nifoing  fgures. 

Genuine  writer  of  the  profund  will  take  care 
n€ver  to  magnify  any  objedl  without  clouding  iC 
at  the  fanie  time  :  his  thought  will  appear  in  a  true 
mill:,  and  very  unlike  what  is  in  nature.  It  mufl  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  darknefs  is  an  efiential  qua- 
lity of  the  profund  ;  or,  if  there  chance  to  be  a  gUm-^ 
xnering,  it  mull  be  as  Milton  expreffes  it. 

No  light,  h'ut  rather  darknefs  'vijible^ 

The  chief  figure  of  this  fort  is, 

I.- The  Hyperbole,  or  Impoilible,. 

For  infiancc,  of  a  lion. 

Ih  rcardfo  loudy  andloolid  fo  vjondrous  grim^ 
His  njery  fjcido'-Lfj  durf  not  follonjo-  him  •«-+, 

Of  a  lady  at  dinner, 

^he  filver  vjhitenefs  that  adorns  thv  7ifck 
S'ullies  the  plate,  and  makes  the  napkin  black, 

*  Stee!  on  Qjeen  Mary.  f  Quarks.  J  Le?,  Ale?. 

1  PbiL  paflors-ls,     ,  '^■i^^lackm.  Job.  p.  176,         -H-  Vet.  Ai.f, 
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Of  the  fame. 

Ty  ohfcurenefs  of  her  birth 

Cannot  eclip/e  the  luftre  of  her  eyes. 
Which  make  her  all  'one  light  *^^ 

Of  a  bull-baiting.. 

Up  to  the  fars  the  fpranvling  majli-ves  flj^ 
And  add  neiv  monjiers  to  the  frighted  fky  \, 

Of  a  fcene  of  mifery. 

behold  a  fcene  of  mifery  a7Td  hxio  / 
Here  Argus  foon  might  iveep  him f elf  quite  blinds 
Ev''n  iho*  he  had  Briareus''  hundred  hands 
To  njijipe  thofe  hundred  eyeS  J. 

And  that  modei^  reqaefc  of  two  abfent  lovers : 

Te  gods  !  annihilate  hut  fpace  and  time^ 
And  make  tn.vo  lo"jers  happy. 

2.  The  Periphrasis,  which  the  moderns  call  the 
Circumhendihu'-,  whereof  we  have  given  examples  in 
the  ninth  chapter,  and  fhali  again  in  the  twelfth. 

To  the  fame  clafs  of  the  magnifying  may  be  referred 
the  following,  which  are  fo  excellently  modern,  that 
Vv'e  have  yet  no  name  for  them.  In  defcribing  a 
country-profped, 

Fd  call  them  mountains,  hut  can^t  caU  them  fo. 
For  fear  ta  njjrong  them  "jjith  a  name  too  lo-iv  ', 
While  the  fair  iialei  beneath  fo  humbly  li\ey 
That  e'-ven  humble  feems  a  term  too  high  j(. 

HI.  The  third  clafs  remains,  of  the  diminijhing  fi- 
gures :  And,  i.  the  Anticlimax,  where  the  fecond 
line  drops  quite  Ihort  of  the  firft,  than  which  nothing 
creates  greater  furprife. 

On  th^  extent  of  the  Eritifn  arms. 

Under  the  tropic  is  our  language  f poke. 

And  part  of  Flanders  hath  recei'v'd  cur  yoke  Jr-, 

*  Theob.  Double  Falfehood,  f  Eir>ckmore,  J  -Anon, 
^  Tcifm.  -^  Waller.- 

On 
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On  a  warrior. 

And  thou  Dalhoujy  the  great  god  of  iiarp 
Lieutenant-colonel  to  the  Earl  cf  Mar  *. 

On  the  valour  of  the  Englifiia 
l^or  art  nor  nature  has  the  force 

To  flop  its  ft  eddy  courfe, 
Nor  Alps  nor  Pyrena3ans  keep  it  outt 

Nor  fortify  d  redoubt  f. 

At  other  times  this  figure  operates  in  a  larger  ex° 
tent ;  and  when  the  gentle  reader  is  in  expectation 
of  fome  great  image,  he  either  iinds  it  furprifmgly 
imperfedl,  or  is  prefented  with  fomething  low  or  quite 
ridiculous.  A  lurprife  refembling  that  of  a  curious 
perfon  in  a  cabinet  of  antique  ftatues,  who  beholds 
on-  the  pedeital  the  names  of  Homer,  or  Cato  i  but 
lodging  up,  fmds  Homer  without  a  head,  and  no- 
thing to  be  feen  of  Cato  but  his  privy- member. 
Such  are  thefe  lines  of  a  leviathan  at  fea, 

His  motion  ivorh,  and  heats  the  oo%y  mud, 
And  <^vith  its  ftijne  incorporates  the  flood,. 
Till  all  th^  encumber'' d,  thick',  ferTnenting  ftrea^n^ 
Does  like  one  pot  of  boiling  ointment  feem. 
IVhere-e'' er  he  fivims,  he  leases  along  the  lake- 
Such  frothy  furro^vs,  fuch  a  foa.my  track, 
That  all  the  ivaters  of  the  deep  appear 
lloa-ry-^^ithage,  or  gray  n.<jith  fudden  fear  J. 

But  perhaps  even  thefe  are  excelled  ty  the  enfuing, 

N01.V  the  refftea  fla7nes  and  fiery  ftore,  "Y 

jBy  ^tvinds  aJJ'a-ulted,   in  tvide  forges  roar,  >" 

And  raging  Jeas  fo-v-j  dc^vn  of  vulted  ore.  \ 

Sc?netimes  they  hear  long  iron  bars  remov'd. 
And  to  and  fro  huge  heaps  of  cinders  fliov'd  [j.. 

2.  The  Vulgar 
is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  the  diminijhing :  by  this  a  fpear 

*  Anon.  f  DenoTdiiNAmur,  J  Elackm..Job,p.  197, 
H  Pr,  Arthur,  p.  157. 

flying 
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flying  into  the  air  is  compared  to  a  boy  whiftling  as 
he  goes  on  an  errand. 

T^he  jnighty  StuiFa  thre~uo  a  rr.ajjy /pear. 

Which y  njHth  its  errand  pleas  "d,  iung  thro^  the  air  *, 

A  man  raging  with  grief  to  a  maftiiF  dog  i 

I  cannot  Jiifle  this  gigantic  'vjOy 

Nor  on  my  raging  grief  a  muzzle  fhro'W  f .     '* 

And  clouds  big  with  water  to  a  woman  in  great  ne^^ 

ceffity : 

Diilended  ivith  the  waters  in  ^em  pent, 

7 he  clouds  hang  deep  in  air,  hut  hang  unrent. 

3.  The  Infantine. 

This  is  when  a  poet  grows  £b  very  fimple,  as  to 
think  and  talk  like  a  child.  I  ihall  take  my  exam- 
ples from  the  greateft  mafter  in  this  way*  Hearvliovv 
he  fondles  like  a  m.ere  ftammerer,. 

Little  charm  of  placid  mien. 
Miniature  of  beauty* s  queen. 
Hither,  Britijh  mufe  qI  mine. 
Hither,  all  ye  Grecian  nine, 
V/ith  the  Icveiy  Graces  three, 
And  your  pretty  nurfeling  fee. 

I'Vhen  the  meadovjs  next  are  feen^, 
S~ijjeet  enamel,  ivhite  and  green,. 
When  again  the  lambkins  play,- 
Pretty  fportlings  full  of  May. 

^hen  the  neck  fo  'white  and  rounds 
(Little  neck  <wiih  brilliants  bound)),. 
And  thy  gentlenefs  of  7nind, 
[fj<ZTiX\^  from  /3  gentle  kind)^  Zcz,   ■ 
Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  agen, 
Kappiefc  he  of  happy  men,  kz.  % 

*  Pr.  Arthur.  f  Blackm.  Job;  p.41, 

%  Amb,  Philips  on  Mifs  Cuzzona,. 
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snd  the  reft  of  thofe  excellent  lullabies  of  his  com- 
polition. 

How  prettily  he  afks  th^fheep  to  teach  him  to  bleat  ?• 

Teach  me  to  grienje  nvzth  bleating  moant  my  Jheep  *.. 

Hear  how  a  babe  would  reafon  on  his  nurfe's  death ; 

That  e'ver  Jhe  could  die  /  Oh  moji  unkind  ! 
To  die,  and  leave  peer  Colinet  behind^ 
And  yet, — ^Kiy  blatne  I  her  -}-  f  ■ 

"With  no  lefs  fimplicity  does  he  fuppofe  that  fhep- 
herdedes  tear  their  hair^,  and  beat  their  breafts,  at 
their  own  deaths  : 

Te  brighter  maids,  faint  emblems  ef  my  fair. 
With  looks  caft  do<vjn,  and  nvith  dijhenjel^d  hair-y 
In  bitter  anguijh  beat  your  breajls,   and  fnoan 
Her  death  untimely,  as  it  were  your  own  %• 

4.  The  Inanity,  or  Nothingness. 

Of  this  the  fame  author  furnifhes  us  with  mofiL 
beautiful  inftances  : 

Ah  jilly  ly  more  filly  than  my  fo&ep, 

(Which  on  the  flo~ijory  plain  I  once  did  keep)  [[.. 

To  the  graue  fenaie  f:?e  could  counfel  gi-ue, 
(Which  <\mth  ajionijhment  they  did  rtcei<ve)  -f-^. 

Me  nvhcm  loud  cannon  could  not  terrify, 
Falls  (from  the  grandfur  of  his  majefy)  -m-.. 

Happy,  merry  as  a  kimr. 

Sipping  deiv,  you  iip,  andfng  =. 

The  noife  returning  tvith  returning  light, 
What  did  it  ? 

Difpers'd  the  filence,  and  difpeWd  the  night  4-. 

You  eafily  perceive  the  nothingnefs  of  eveiy  fecond 
verfe. 

*  Phlb'ps's  paftorahr"--^    f  Ibid.  %  Ih'A.  jj  Ibid. 

4-  Phil,  on  Q^Mary.     ++  Ibid,     ==?  T.  Cook  en  a  grafliopper.. 
.|-  Anon, 

The' 
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7hs  glones  of  proud  London  to  fur'veyi 

The  fun  himfelf  Jhall  rife—hy  break  of  day  *.- 

5.  The  ExPL-ETiVE,. 

admarably  exemplified  in  the  epithets  of  many  authon^ 

?7y  umhrageour  fhadonjOj  and  the  njerdant  greeny 
The  running  current  y  and  odorous  fragrance,' 
Cheer  my  lone  folitude  toith  joyous  gladnefs* 

Or  in  pretty  drawling  words  like  thefe. 

All  men  his  tomb,  all  men  his  ferns  adore. 

And  his  fens*  fans,  till  there  Jhall  be  no  more  te, 

The  rifing  fun  our  grief  did  fee. 

The  fetting  fun  did  fee  the  fame  y 
Whi'e  "wr etched  <we  remembered  thee, 

O  Sion,  Sion,  lovely  natne  J. 

6.  The  Macrology  and  Pleonasm 

sre  as  generally  coupled,  as  a  lean  rabbit  with  a  fat 
one  J  nor  is  it  a  wonder,  the  fuperfluity  of  words: 
and  vacuity  of  fenfe  being  jull  the  fame  thing.  I  ara 
pleafed  to  fee  one  of  our  greateft  adverfaries  employ 
this  figure. 

The  gro'wih  ofmeadoTvs^  and  the  pride  of  f  elds, 
■    The  food  of  armies,  and  fupport  of  <vjars. 
Jiefufe  offivords,  atid  gleanings  of  a  fght, 
Leffen  his  numbers,  and  contrad  his  heft. 
Where-eUr  his  friends  retire,  or  foes  fuccesd. 
Cover'' d  ivith  tempefs,   and  in  oceans  dro^-jvnd  |[. 

Of  all  which  the  perfection  is 

The  Tautologt. 

Sreak  thro''  the  hilloRVs,  and — divide  the  main 
In  fmo other  numbers,  and — in  f offer  verfe  +-. 
Divide — and  ^^Mt-^the  fever'd  vccrld — in  two  +-+^ 

*  Aatoryet.         f  T.  Cook,  poems,        J  Ibid.       jf  Camp. 
4-  Tonf.  Miic,  vol.  4.   p.  291.  ifeih  edit.  ■»-+  Ibid.  vol.  4.. 

(.   2ZZ. 

With 
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With  ten  thoufand  others  equally  mufical,  and 
plentifully  flowing  through  moll  of  our  celebrated 
modern  poems. 

C  H  A  P.    xir. 

Of  exprejfjton,  and  ths  fenjeral  forts  of  fiyle  of  the  pre- 
fent  age, 

1"^HE  exprejfonis  adequate, when  it  is  proportion- 
ably  low  to  the  profundity  of  the  thought.  It 
mull:  not  be  always  gram?naticaiy  left  it  appear  pe- 
dantic and  ungentlemanly ;  nor  too  clear,  for  fear  it 
become  vulgar  j  for  obfcurity  beftows  a  caft  of  the 
wonderful,  and  throws  an  oracular  dignity  upon  ^ 
piece  which  hath  no  meaning. 

For  example,  fometimes  ufe  the  wrong  number ; 
The  f^oord  and pefihnxe  at  once  de-vours,  inftead  of  dc' 
mour.  Sometimes  the  wrong  cafe  ;  And  ivbo  more  fit 
to  footh  the  god  than  thee  *  ?  inftead  of  thou  :  and  ra- 
ther than  fay,  Thetis  fazv  Achilles  nveep,  fne  heard 
him  weep. 

We  muft  be  exceeding  careful  in  two  things  :  firft,' 
in  the  choice  of  lo-iv  ivords  ;  fecondly,  in  the  foher 
and  orderly  way  of  ranging  them.  Many  of  our  poets 
are  naturally  blefied  with  this  talent,  infomuch  that 
they  are  in  the  circumilance  of  that  honefl  citizen, 
who  had  made  prcfe  all  his  life  without  knovving  it. 
Let  verfes  run  in  this  manner,  jull  to  be  a  vehicle  to 
the  words  :  (I  take  them  from  my  laft- cited  author, 
who,  though  otherwife  by  no  means  of  our  rank, 
feemed  once  in  his  life  to  have  a  mind  to  be  iimple:.) 

If  ncty  a  prixe  I  tvill  rnyfelf  decree y 

Fro?n  him,  or  him,  cr  elfe  perhaps  from  thee  f , 

— — full  of  days  nvas  he  ', 

Tivo  ages  paft,  he  li^^d  the  third  to  fee  X^ 

The  king  of  forty  kings,  and  honovy  d  more 
By  mighty  Jo-oe-tha^  e'er  ivas  king  before  |(. 

*  Ti.  Horn.  II.  I.         f  Idem,  p.  ii.    '    J  Idem^  p.  17, 
jl  Idem,  p.  19. 

That 
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That  I  may  kno^v  if  thou  my  prayer  deny. 
The  inoji  defpis'd  of  all  the  gods  am  I*, 

Then  ht  my  mother  once  he  ruVd  by  me., 
Tho*  much  more  ivife  than  I  pretend  to  be  f . 

Or  the fe  of  the  fame  hand. 

/  lea've  the  arts  of  poetry  and  'Verfe 

To  thefn  that  praSlife  them  '^wzth  more  fuccefs  : 

Of  greater  truths  I  noiv  prepare  to  tell. 

And  fo  at  onc€y  dear  friend  aizd  mufe^  farenvell  Jr 

Sometimes  a  ilngle  ^word  will  vulgarize  a  poetical 
idea  ;  as  where  a  (hip  fet  on  fire  owes  all  i\i&fpirit  of: 
t^aQ  bathos  to  one  choice  word  that  ends  the  line. 

And  his  fcorcFd  ribs  the  hoi  contagion  fry'd  j]. 

And  in  that  defcription  of  a  world  in  ruins, 

Should  the  nvhole  frame  of  nature  round  him  breaks 
He  unconcern^ d  <vjould  hear  the  mighty  crack  -f-. 

So  alfo  in  thefe, 

Beajfs  tame  and  fauage  to  the  ri'vers  brink 

Come,  from  the  f  elds  and  n.'^ild  abodes — to  drink  •«-*•. 

Frequently  two  or  three  words  will  do  it  effedually, 

He  from  the  clouds  does  the  (weet  liquor  fqueeze. 
That  cheers  the  foreii  and  the  garden  trees  =. 

It  is  alfo  ufefui  to  emvloy  techffical  terms,  which 
eftrange  your  ftyle  from  the  great  and  general  ideas  of 
nature  :  and  the  higher  your  fubjeft  is,  the  lower 
fhould  you  fearch  into  mechanics  for  your  expreflion. 
If  you  defcribe  the  garment  of  an  angel,  fay  that  his 
linen  WRsfuelyfpu.'z,  and  bleached  on  the  happy  plains  ■!• 
Call  an  army  of  angels,  angelic  cuir  a  filers*^"  ;  and,  ~ 
if  you  have  occafion  to  mention  a  number  "of  misfor- 
tunes, ftyie  them, 

*  Ti.  Horn.  il.  I.  p.  -4.        -f  Idem.  p.  3S.        t  Tonfi  mi-c. 
ixmo,  vol.  4.    p.  292,   4th  edit.  [j  Pr.  Arthur,  p.  151. 

H-  Tonf,  mif:.  vol.  6.  p.  119.  ++  Blackm.  Job,  p.  263. 

=  Idem,  p.  264.         \'?x,  Kxt'a.,^.z(^^         **  Ibid.  p.  339. 

Frep 
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^reP  troops  of  pains j  and  regimented  nnoes  *. 

Style  is  divided  by  the  rhetoricians  into  the  pro- 
per and  the  figured.  Of  the  ^.gured  we  have  already 
treated,  and  the  proper  is  what  our  authors  have  no- 
thing to  do  with.  Of  ftyles  we  fhall  mention  only 
the  principal,  which  owe  to  the  moderns  either  their 
chief  improvement,  or  entire  invention, 

I,  Th^  Florid  Hyle, 

tlian  which  none  is  more  proper  to  the  bathos,  as 
flowers,  which  are  the  lo-tvcj}  of  vegetables,  are  moll 
gaudji  and  do  many  times  grow  in  great  plenty  at  the 
bottom  o^ ponds  and  ditches. 

A  fine  writer  in  this  kind  prefents  you  v/ith  the 
following  pofie  : 

The  groves  appear  all  di'efs''  d  nviih  ixjveaths  ofJlovo^rSi 
And  from  their  haloes  drop  arcmaiic  Jhonjorsy 
Who/e  fragrant  heads  in  myftic  t-xvines  aboue, 
Exchang'd  their  faucets  ^  andmix'dn.mth  thoufandkijfes. 
As  if  the  ivilling  branches  Jlroue 
To  beautify  and  fade  the  gro-ue,  f — 

(which  indeed  moft  branches  do).  But  this  is  Hill 
excelled  by  our  laui^at, 

Branches  in  branches  tnjoijid  compofe  the  gre-ve. 
And  Jhod  andfpread,  and  bloffom  into  lo^oe. 
The  trembling  palms  their  j?iutual  'vo-zvs  repeat ^ 
And  bending  poplars  bending  poplars  meet. 
The  difant  plant anesfeem  to  prefs  more  nigh^ 
And  to  ihefighing  alder Sy   alders  f(^h  |. 

Hear  alfo'  our  Homer. 
-His  robe  of  flate  is  form' d  of  light  refined. 
An  endlefs  train  of  luftre  fpreads  behind.    - 
His  throne's  cf  bright  compacted  glory  made^ 
With  pearl  celefiaU  a>td  <unth  gems  inlaid  : 
Whence  floods  of  joy  ^  and  feas  cf  fplendour  flovj^ 
On  all  th'  angelic^gazing  throng  beloixj  ||. 

*  Blackm.  Job,  p,  86.  f  Bchn's  poems,  p.  2. 

%  Guardian,  i2mo,  p.  127,  jj  Blackm.  pfal,  104, 

Vol,  III.  f  I  2.  The 
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2.  The  Pert  llyle. 

This  does  in  as  peculiar  a  manner  become  the  low 

in  wit,  as  a  pert  air  does  the  low  in  flature.  Mr  Tho- 

mas  Brcwn,  the  author  of  the  London  fpy,  and  all  the 

/pies  and  trips  in  general,   are  herein  to  be  diligently 

iludied  :  in  verfe  Mr  Cibhsr's  prologues. 

But  the  beauty  and  energy  of  it  is  never  Td  con- 
jfpicuous,  »as  v/hen  it  is  employed  in  mocterniizing  and 
adapting  to  the  tajie  of  the  times  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients. This  we  rightly  phrafe  doitig  them  into  Eng- 
lifh,  and  making  them  EngliObi;  two  expreiTions  of 
great  propriety,  the  one  denoting  our  negleSl  of  the 
manner  ho^v-,  the  other  the  force  and  compuljion  v/itii 
which  it  is  brought  about.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this 
fiiyle  that  Tacitus  talks  like  a  cofFeehoufe-politician, 
lofephus  like  the  Britiih  gazetteer,  Tully  is  as  ihort 
und  fmart  as  Seneca  or  Mr  Afgii,  Marcus  Aurelius  is 
excellent  at  Snipfnap,  and  honeft  Thomas  a  Kempis 
as  prim  and  polite  as  any  preacher  at  court. 

3.  The  Ala  MODE  flyle, 

-which  is  line  by  being  77e--vj,  and  has  this  happinefs 
;at tending  it,  that  it  is  as  durable  and  exteniive  as  the 
poem  itfelf.  Take  fome  examples  of  it,  in  the  der 
fcription  of  the  fun  in  a  mourning-coach  upon  the 
idcath  of^Qneen  Mary. 

See  Phoebus  noiv,  as  once  for  Phaeton, 
Has  mafid  his  face,  .and  put  deep  mourning  on  ; 
Dark  clouds  his  fable  chariot  do  furround, 
Ajidthe  dull  fteeds  ftalk  o\xthe  melanchoiyroand*. 

Of  Prince  Arthur^s  foldiers  drinking. 

While  nV-^Burgundian  ivineyand  bright  Champaign 
Chafe  from  their  tninds  the  terrors  of  the  main  f. 

i( whence  we  alfo  learn,  that  Burgundy  and  Champaign 
inake  a  man  on  fhore  defpife  a  florm  at  fea). 

*  Amb.Plilllps.  f  Pr.  Arth.  p.  16^ 

Of 
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Of  the  Almighty  encamping  his  regiments. 

He  funk  a  vaji  capacious  deep. 
Where  he  his  liquid  regiments  does  keep, 
Thither  the  nva-vesnle.  off,  and  make  their  vjay-f 
To  form  the  mighty  body  of  the  fea  ; 
Where  they  encamp,  and  in  their  ilation  ftand, 
Entrench'd  //?  works  o/'rock,  z^W  lines  of  fund  ^» 

Of  two  armies  on  the  point  of  engaging. 

Yon  armies  are  the  cards  nvhich  both  muf  play  ^ 
At  leajf  come  off"  a  faver  if  you  may  : 
Throw  boldly  at  the  fum  the  gods  ha-ue  fet ; 
Thefe  on  your  fide  nvill  all  their  fortunes  bet  f. 

AH  perfectly  agreeable  to  theprefent  cuilpms  and 
beft  fafhiions  of  our  metropolis. 

But  the  principal  branch  of  the  alatncde  is  the 
Prurient,  a  ftyle  greatly  advanced  and  honoured 
of  late  by  the  praftice  of  perfons  of  xhtfrfi  quality  % 
and  by  the  encouragement  of  t)iQ  ladies,  wok.  unfuccefs- 
fully  introduced  even  into  the  drawing-room.  Indeed 
lis  incredible  progrefs  and  conquefcs  may  be  compa- 
xed  to  thofe  of  the  great  Sefofcris,  and  are  every 
where  knov/n  hy  the  fame  marks,  the  images  of  the 
genital  parts  of  men  or  women.  It  confifts  wholly 
of  metaphors  drawn  from  two  moll  fruitful  fourcesoV 
fprings,  the  very  bathos  of  the  human  body;  that  is 
to  fay  *  *  ^  and  *  *  *  Hiatus  magnus  lachrymabilis^ 

And  felling  of  bargains,  and  double  entendre,  and 
K;€te£|<ir^(^,  and  'OA^^;=A^«r^(^,  all  derived  from  ths 
faid  fources. 

4.  The  Finical  Hyle, 
which  coniifts  of  the  moll  curious,  affecled,  mincino- 
metaphors,  and  partakes  of  the  alamode. 

As  this,  of  a  brook  dried  by  the  fun. 
Won  bythefufnmer^s  importuning  ray,  "^ 

Th'  tlo^in^  fir  earn  did  from  her  channel  fray,       L 
And  nvith  ^"^^a^^  fun-beams  Hole  away  J.  \  . 

*  Blackm.  pfal.  104.  p.  z6i.         f  Lee,  Sophan,      '  ' 

t  Blackm.  Job,  p.  26,  •         ^     i: 

I  2  Of 
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Of  an  eafy  death. 

When  ^watchful  Death  jhall  on  his  h.awefi  lock:,. 
And  fee  thee  ripe  tvith  age,  invite  the  hook  ; 
IleUl  gtViily  cut  thy  bending  y?^/^,  a7id  thes. 
Lay  kin41y  in  the  grave,  his  granary  *. 

t  Of  trees  in  a  ilorm. 

Oaks  'voho/e  e.'^t ended  or ms.  the  tvinds  der%, 
The  tempefi  fees  their  Jifength,   and  iighs,    and 
palles  by  f. 

Of  water  iimmering  over  the  £rf . 

The  ft  arkling  flames  rciife  nj^ater  to  a  fmile, 

2  V/  the  pleas'd  liquor  pines,  andlejjens  all  the  ^xvhile  |;? 

5.  Lastly,  I  fhail  place  the  Cumbrous,  which, 
jnoves  heavily  under  a  k>ad  of  metaphors,  and  draws- 
after  it  a  long  train  of  words.  And  the  Buskin,  or 
J^ateljy  frequently  and  with  great  felicity  mixed  witli. 
the  former.  For  as  the  fnft  is  the  proper  engine  to 
deprefs  what  is  high,  fo  is  the  fecond  to  raife  what  is 
bafe  and  low  to  a  ridiculous  vifibility :  when  both 
thefe  can  be  done  at  once,  then  is  the  bathos  in  p^r- 
fe<5tion  ;  as  when  a  man  is  fet  with  his  head  down- 
ward, and  his  breech  upright,  his  degradation  is  com- 
plete \  one  end  of  him  is  as  high  as  ever,  only  that 
f  nd  is  the  ivrong  one.  "Will  not  every  true  lover  of 
the  profund  be  delighted  to  behold  the  moii  vulgar 
arid  low  anions  of  life  exalted  in  the  following  man- 
Tier  ? 

Who  knocks  at  the  door  ? 

For  nxhom  thus  rudely  f  leads  my  hud-tovg'ud gate^ 
That  he  may  enter  F-     ■   ■ 

See  who  is  there. 

Adnjance  the  fringed  curtains  cf  thy  eyesfy 
And  tell  me  ^wko  comes  yc77der  |j 

*  Blackm.  Job,  p.  23.        -f  Denr».        J  Ancn,Tcnf..m:rc«. 
part  6.  p.  224,        H  Temji. 

Shiit 
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Shut  the  door. 
The  ivooden  guardian  of  our  privacy 
^ick  on  its  axle  turn. 

Bring  my  cloaths. 
Bring  me  ^luhat  Nature,  tailor  to  the  bear, 
To  man  himfelf  denyd  :  Jhe  gave  me  cold, 
Bui  n/jxtuld  not  give  me  cloaths^ 

Light  the  fire. 
Bring  forth  fome  remnant  of  Promethean  theft, 
^ick  to  expand  th^  inclement  air  congeaVd 
JSj  Boreas'  rude  breath, 

SnufF  the  candle* 

Ton  luminary  amputation  needs  ; 

Thus  Jballyou  fave  its  halfextinguijPd  life. 

Open  the  letter. 
Wax  I  render  up  thy  truji  *.———— 


Uncork  the  bottle,  and  chip  the  bread. 

Apply  thine  engine  to  the  fpungy  doory 
Set  Bacchus  from  his  glafy  prifon  free. 
And frip  vihite  Ceres  of  her  nut-bron^n  coaf» 

CHAP.     XIIL 

A prcjeSi  for  the  advancement  of  the  Bathes, 

^'"T^Hus  have  I,  (my  dear  caantrymen),  with  la-' 
X  credible  pains  and  diligence,  difcovered  the- 
Xiidden  fources  of  the  bathos,  or,  as  1  may  fay,  broke 
open  the  abyfTes  oi xKi^  great  deep.  And  having  now 
eftablifned  p-ood  and  v/holefome  laws,  what  remains 
but  that  all  true  moderns  with  their  utmoft  might  do 
proceed  to  put  the  fame  in  execution  ?  In  order 
whereto-,  I  think  I  ihall,  in  the  fecond  place,  highly 
deferve  of  my  country,  by  propoling  fuch  a  fcheme 
as  may  facilitate  fhis^ great  end,. 

*  Theobald,  Double  Falfehocd.  • 

1  ^  Aa 
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As  our  number  is  confefledly  far  fuperior  to  that" 
of  the  enemy,  there  feenis  nothing  wanting  but  ana- 
nimity  among  ourfelves.  It  is  therefore  humbly  of- 
fered, that  all  and  every  individual  of  the  bathos,  da 
enter  into  a  firm  afibciation,  and  incorporate  into  one 
regular  body,  whereof  every  member,  even  the  mean- 
ell:,  will  fomeway  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the 
whole  ;  in  like  manner,  as  the  weakell:  reeds,  when 
joined  in  one  bundle,  become  infrangible.  To  which 
end  our  art  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  fame  foot  with, 
other  arts  of  this  age.  The  vail  improvement  of  mo- 
dern manufadures  arifeth  from  their  beine  divided 
into  feveral  branches,  and  parcelled  out  to  feveral 
trades :  for  inftanc'e,  in  clock-making  one  artiil:  makes 
the  balance,  another  the  fpring,  another  the  crown- 
wheels,, a  fourth  the  cafe,  and  the  principal  v/crkman 
puts  all  together.  To  this  ceconomy  we  owe  the 
perfedlion  of  our  modern  watches,  and  doubtlefs 
we  alfo  might  that  of  our  modern  poetry  and  rhe- 
toric, were  the  feveral  parts  branched  eut  in  the  like 
manner. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  divers  perfons 
no  other  way  remarkable,  have  each  a  ftrong  difpo- 
fitioQ  to  the  forniation  of  fome  particular  trope  cr 
iigure.-  AriP-Otie  faith,  that  the  hyper-hck  is  an  orna- 
ment fit  for  young  men  of  quality  ;  accordingly  we- 
iind  in  thofe  gentlemen  a  wonderful  propeniity  to- 
ward ir,  which  is  marvelloully  improved  by-  travel- 
line  :  foldiers  f-ifo  and  feamen  are  very  happy  in  the 
feme  figure.  T\\q.  -peviphrafis  or  circumlocution  is  the 
peculiar  talent  of  country-fanv»ers  ;  the  prcverb  and 
apologue  of  old  men  at  their  clubs  ;  the  ellipju  or 
ipeech  by  half-words,,  of  minifters  and  politicians,; 
the  apojiope/is^  of  courtiers  ;  the  litotes  or  diminution., 
of  ladies,  whifperers,  and  backbiters;  and  the  ana- 
diphjisy  of  comn^.on  criers  and  hawkers,  w^ho,  by  re- 
doubling the  fame  words,  perfuade  people  to  buy 
their  o\'fters,  green  haftings,  or  new*  ballads.  Epithets 
may  be  found  in  great  plenty  at  ^\\\\v,gi<g?^\.z,  Jarcafm 
and  irony  learned  upon  the  water,  and  the  e^iphojtsma 

or 
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or  exclamation  frequently  from  the  beargarden,  and 
as  frequently  from  the  Hear  him  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. 

Now  each  man  applying  his  whole  time  and  ge- 
nius upon  his  particular  figure,  would  doubtlefs  at- 
tain to  perfection  ;  and  when  each  became  incorpo- 
rated and  fvvorn  into  the  fociety,  (as  hath  been  pro- 
pofed)^  a  poet  or  orator  would  have  no  more  to  4o 
but  to  fend  to  the  particular  traders  in  each  kind,  to 
the  mstapkoriji-  for  his  allegeries,  to  the  jimile-maker 
for  his  comparifctis,  to  the  iranijf  for  his  farcafms,  to 
the  apcthegmatifr  for  \i\z  fentences,  ore.  whereby  a  de- 
dication or  fpeech  would  be  compofed  in  a  moment, 
the  fuperior  artift  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  to- 
gether all  the  m,aterials» 

I  therefore  propofe  that  there  be  contrived  with  ail 
convenient  difpatch,  at  the  public  expenfe,  a  rhetori- 
cal cheji  of  dratvers,  confiiling  of  three  ftories,  the 
higheft  for  the  deliheraii--ue,  the  middle  for  the  demoh- 
Jh-ati^e,  and  the  loweft  for  xht  judicial.  Thefe  fRall 
be  divided  into  locif  or  places ,  beiiig  repoiitories  for 
matter  and  argument  in  the  feveral  kinds  of  oratioa 
or  vvnting  ;  and  every  drawer  fhall  again  be  fub- 
divided  into  cell's,  refembling  thofe  of  cabinets  for 
rarities.  The  apartment  icr  peace  or  ivarj  and  that 
of  the  liberty  oftkeprefs,  may  in  a  very  few  days  be 
filed  with  leveral  arguments  perfeOly  new;  and  the 
*vituperative  partition  will  as  eafily  be  replenifliei 
with  a  mofl  choice  collection,  entirely  of  the  growth 
and  manufadure  of  the  prefent  age.  Every  compo- 
fer  will  foon  be  taught  the  ufe  of  this  cabinet,  and 
how  to  manage  all  the  repiilers  of  it,  which  v/iil 
be  drawn  out  much  in  the  manner  of  thofe  in  an. 
orpan. 

The  keys  of  it  muit  be  kept  in  hcnefc  hands,  by 
fom.e  reuerend  prelate,  or  --valiant  cficer,  of  unque- 
ftioned  loyalty  and  afFefiion  to  every  prefent  eita- 
bliihment  in  church. and  ftate  ;  which  will  fuihcient- 
ly  guard  againft-afiymifchief  which  might  otherv/ife 
be  apprehended  from  it. 
*  And 
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And  being  lodged  in  fuch  hands,  it  may  be  at  di>. 
eretion  let  cut  by  the  day,  to  feveral  great~orators  in 
both  hcufes  ;  from  whence  it  is  to  be  hoped  muck 
profit  and  gain  will  alfo  accrue  to  our  fociety. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

Honjo  to  make  dedicaiionSi  panegyricsj  orfatires,  and  oj 
the  colours  of  hot20urable  and  dijhonourable, 

'OW  of  what  necelHty  the  foregoing  proje^b 
_  may  prove,  will  appear  from  this  ^m.^iQ.  conii- 

deration,  that  nothing  is  of  equal  confequence  to  the 
fuccefs  of  our  works  zsfpeed  and  difpatch.  Great  pity 
it  is,  that  folid  brains  are  not  like  other  folid  bodies, 
conftantly  endowed  with  a  velocity  in  finking,  pro- 
portioned to  their  heavinefs :  for  it  is  with  the  flowers 
of  the  bathos  as  with  thofe  of  nature,  which  if  the 
careful  gardener  brings  not  haftily  to  market  in  the 
morning,  mufl  unprohtably  perifli  and  wither  be- 
fore night.  And  of  all  our  produ(5lions  none  is  fo 
fhort-lived  as  the  dedication  and  panegyric,  which  are 
often  but  "Ca^  praife  of  a  day,  and  become  by  the  next 
utterly  ufelefs,  improper,  indecent,  and  falfe.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  inafmuch  as  thefe  two  are 
the  forts  whereon  in  a  manner  depends  that  profty 
which  muft  ftill  be  remembered  to  be  the  main  end 
of  our  'vjriters  and  fpeakers. 

We  (hall  therefore  employ  this  chapter  in  fhewing 
the  quickell  method  of  compofing  them;  after  which 
we  v/ill  teach  z.  Jhort  ^.x)ry  to  epic  poetry.  And  thefe 
beino-  confeiTedly  the  works  of  moll  importance  and 
difficulty,  it  is  preiumed  v>'e  may  leave  the  reft  to 
each  author*s  own  learning  or  praflice. 

Firft  oi  panegyric  :  Every  man  is  honcxrahle,  v/ho 
is  fo  by  lav/,  cuftom,  or  title.-  The  public  are  bet- 
ter judges  of  v/hat  is  honourable  than  private  men. 
The  virtues  of  great  men,  like  thofe  of  plants,  are 
inherent  in  them  whether  they  are  exerted  or  not ; 
and  the  more  fcrongly  inherent^   the  lefs  they  are 

exerte-i ; 
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exerted;  as  a  man  is  the  more  rich  the  lefs  he  fpends^ 
All  great  miniflers,.  without  either  private  or  oecono- 
jnical  virtue,  are  'virtuous  by  their  pojis  \  liberal  and 
generous  upon  the  public  mcjiey,  provident  upon  pU' 
tlic  fupplies,  juil  by  paying />«^//V  inter eji,  courageous 
and  magnanimous  by  the  fleets  and  armies,  magnifi- 
cent upon  x\\z  public  expenfes,  and  prudent  by  public 
fucce/s.  They  have,  by  their  office,  a  right  to  a  (hare- 
of  the  public  flock  of  virtues  ;  befides,  they  are  by 
fre/cripticn  immemorial  inverted  in  all  the  celebrated 
virtues  of  their //'f^^<?<r^3rj- in  the  fame  Nations,  erpe* 
dally  thofe  of  their  own  anceftors. 

As  to  v^'hat  are  commonly  called  the  colours  of  hs-*- 
VDurable  and  difl-oonourahlet  they  are  various  in  diiFer- 
ent  countries :  In  this  they  are  bhie.^  greeii,  and  red. 

But  forafmuch  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  public 
doth  often  require  that  we  fhould  put  feme  things  iii 
a  Urong  light,  and  throw  a  Ihade  over  others,  I  Ihall 
explain  the  method  of  turning  a  vitious  man  into  a. 
hero. 

The  firll  and  chief  rule  is  the  golden  rule  of  tranf^ 
fo7'maiion,  which  corfiUs  in  converting  vices  into  theic 
bordering  virtues.  A  man  who  is  a  fpendthrift,  and 
will  not  pay  a  juil  debt,  may  have  his  injuftice  tranf- 
formed  into  liberality  ;  cowardice  may  be  metamor- 
phofed  into  prudence ;  intemperance  into  good  na- 
ture and  good  feilawfhip;  corruption  into  patriotifmj- 
and  lewdnefs  into  tendernefs  and  facility. 

The  fecond  is  the  rule  of  contraries.  It  is  certain^ 
the  lefs  a  man  is  endowed  with  any  virtue,  the  more 
need  he  h^s  to  have  it  plentifully  beftovved,.efpecially 
thofe  good  qualities  of  which  the  world  generally  be- 
lieves he  hath  none  at  all  :  for  who  will  thank  a  man 
for  giving  him  that  which  he  kas  ? 

The  reverfe  of  thefe  precepts  will  ferve  ^qy  fat  ire,. 
wherein  we  are  ever  to  remark,  that  whofo  lofeth  his 
place,  or  becomes  out  of  favour  with  the  government^ 
hath  forfeited  his  ihare  in  public  praife  and  honour^ 
Therefore  the  truly-j^ubiic-fpirited  writer  ought  in. 
duty  to  ilrip  him  whom  the  goveinment  hathflrip ped  j. 

vv'hich 
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which  is  the  real  poetical  jiijlice  of  this  age.  For  Z 
full  collection  of  topics  and  epithets  to  be  ufed  in  the 
praife  and  difpraife  of  minifterial  and  unniinifterial 
perfons,  I  refer  to  our  rhetorical  cabinet ;  concluding 
with  an  earreft  exhortation  to  all  my  brethren,  to  ob- 
fe;  ve  ^bjt  precepts  here  laid  down,  the  negle£l  of 
which  hath  coll  ibme  of  them  their  ears  in  a  pillory, 

CHAP.     XV. 
ji  receipt  to  make  an  epic  poem, 

N  epic  poem,  the  critics  agree,  is  the  greateil. 
work  human  nature  is  capable  of.  They  hava 
already  laid  down  many  mechanical  rules  for  com- 
poiitions  of  this  fort,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  cut 
oif  almoft  all  undertakers  from  the  poilibility  of  ever 
performing  them  ;  for  the  firfl:  qualification  they  un- 
animoufly  require  in  a  poet,  is  a  genius.  I  ihail  here 
endeavour  (for  the  beneiit  of  my  countrymen)  to 
make  it  manifeft,  that  epic  poems  may  be  made 
^vithout  a  genius,  nay,  without  learning,  or  much 
reading.  This  muft  neceffarily  be  of  great. ufe  to  all 
thofe  who  confefs  they  never  read,  and  of  whom  the 
world  is  convinced  they  never  learn.  Moliere  ob- 
ferves  of  making  a  dinner,  that  any  man  can  do  it 
with  mcitey,  and  if  a  profefTed  cook  cannot  do  it  with- 
out, he  has  his  art  for  nothing  ;  the  fame  may  be  faid 
cf  making  a  poem,  it  is  eafily  brought  about  by  him 
that  has  2i  genius.,  but  the  Ikill  lies  in  doing  it  without 
one.  In  purfuance  of  this  end,  I  Ihall  prefent  the 
reader  with  a  plain  and  certain  recipe,  by  which  any 
author  in  the  bathos  may  be  qualified  for  this  grand 
performance. 

For  the  Fable.    , 

Take  out  of  an  old  poem,  hiftory-book,  romancp, 
er  legend  (for  inftance,  Geoff'ry  &f  Mcnmouth,  or  Don 
Belianis  of  Greece),  thofe  parts  of  the  ilory  which  af- 
ford moft  fcope  for  long  defcriptiom  :  put  thefe  pieces 

together. 
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together,  and  throw  all  the  adventures  you  fancy  in- 
to one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero,  whom  you  may  chufe 
for  the  found  of  his  name,  and  put  him  into  the 
midft  of  thefe  adventures.  There  let  him  nx}ork  for 
twelve  books  ;  at  the  end  of  which  you  may  take 
him  out,  ready  prepared  to  conquer  or  to  marry ;  it 
being  neceffary  that  the  concluiion  of  an  epic  poem 
be  fortunate. 

To  make  an  Episode. 

Take  any  remaining  adventure  of  your  former  col* 
leftion,  ia which  you  could  no  way  involve  your  hero; 
or  any  unfortunate  accident  that  was  too  good  to  he 
thrown  away ;  and  it  will  be  of  ufe,  applied  to  any 
other  perfon,  who  may  be  lofl  and  evaporate  in  the 
courfe  of  the  work,  without  the  leall  damage  to  the 
compofition. 

For  the  TvIoral  and  Allegory. 

Thefe  you  may  extraft  out  of  the  fable  aftervvardsj 
at  your  leifure  :  be  fure  you  firain  them  fufiiciently. 

For  the  Manners. 

For  thofe  of  the  hero,  take  all  the  bell:  qualities 
you  can  find  in  the  moft  celebrated  heroes  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  if  they  v^ill  not  be  reduced  to  a  conjtjlency-,  lay 
them  all  on  £i  heap  upon  him.  But  be  fure  they  are 
qualities  which  your  patron  would  be  thought  to 
have ;  and  to  prevent  any  miilake  which  the  world 
may  be  f£ibje<5l  to,  fele£l  from  the  alphabet  thofe  ca- 
pital letters  that  compofe  his  name,  and  fet  them  at 
the  head  of  a  dedication  before  your  poem.  How- 
c-ver,  do  not  abfolutely  obferve  the  exa£l  quantity  of 
thefe  virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether  or  no 
it  be  necefiary  for  the  hero  of  a  poem  to  be  an  honefi 
man.  For  the  under-charaSiers^  gather  them  from 
Homer  and  Virgil,  and  change  the  names  as  occa- 
£on  ferves. 

For  the  Machines. 
Take  of  deitiesj'm^Xc  and  female,  as  many  as  yoa 
can  ufe  :  feparate  them  into  two  equal  parts,  and 

keep 
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keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle  ;  let  Juno  put  him  in  a 
ferment,  and  Venus  mollify  him*  Remember  on  all 
occalions  to  make  ufe  of  volatile  mercury.  If  you 
have  need  of  de'vilsy  draw  them  out  of  Milton's  para- 
dife,  and  extrad  your  fpirits  from  Taflb.  The  ufe 
of  thefe  machines  is  evident ;  fince  no  epic  poem  can 
poflibly  fubiift  without  them,  the  wifeft  way  is  to  re- 
serve them  for  your  greateft  neceffities.  When  you 
cannot  extricate  your  hero  by  any  human  means,  or 
yourfelf  by  your  own  wit,  feek  relief  from  heaven, 
and  the  gods  will  do  your  bufinefs  very  readily.  This 
•is  according  to  the  direct  prefcription  of  Horace  in 
iiis  art  of  poetry. 

Nee  Deus  interjiti  nijl  digniis  'vindice  nodus 
Inclderit. — 

*rhat  is  to  fay,  A  poet  Jhould  ne'ver  call  upcn  the  .gods 
^or  their  ajjijiance^  hut  'when  he  is  in  great  perplexity. 

For  the  Descriptions. 

For  a  tempeft.  Take  Euras,  Zephyr,  Aufler,  and 
Boreas,  and  caft  them  together  in  one  verfe  :  add  to 
thefe  of  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder  (the  loudefi  you 
■can)  quantum  fuffxit :  mix  your  clouds  and  billows 
well  top-ether  till  they  foam,  and  thicken  vour  de- 
icription  here  and  there  with  a  quickfand.  Brcv/ 
your  tempeft  well  in  ycur  head,  before  you  fet  it  a- 
blowing. 

For  a  battle.  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  images  and 
defcriptions  from  Homer's  Iliads,  with  a  fpice  or  two 
of  Virgil,  and  if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may 
lay  them  by  for  2ijkinniftj,  Seafon  it  well  -with.  Jt?nileSi 
^nd  it  will  make  an  excellent  battle. 

For  a  burning  tcavn.  If  fuch  a  defcriptlon  be  ne- 
celTary,  (becaufe  it  is  certain  there  is  on^  in  Virgil), 
old  Troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.  But  if  you 
fear  that  would  be  thought  borrowed,  a  chapter 
or  two  of  the  theory  of  the  cotiflagratkn,  well  cir- 
cumftanced  and  done  into  verfe^  v/ill  be  a  good  fuc- 
■cedaneum, 

A? 
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As  {or  Jimiles  and  metaphors^  they  may  be  found 
2.11  over  the  creation  ;  the  moft  ignorant  may  gather* 
them,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  applying  them.  For 
this  advrfe  with  your  bookfeUer, 


CHAP.    XVI. 

A  proje5l  for  the  ad'^ancetnent  of  the  ji ages 

T  may  be  thought  that  we  fhould  not  wholly  omit 
the  drama,  which  makes  fo  great  and  fo  lucrative 
■a  part  of  poetry.  But  this  province  is  fo  well  taken 
care  of  by  the  prefent  managers  of  the  theatre,  that 
it  is  perfe6lly  needlefs  to  fuggell  to  them  any  other 
methods  than  they  have  already  pradlifed  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  bathos. 

Here  therefore,  in  the  name  of  all  our  brethren, 
let  me  return  our  fmcere  and  humble  thanks  to  the 
Moft  Auguft  Mr  Barton  Booth,  the  Moft  Serene  Mr 
Robert  Wilks,  and  the  Moft  Undaunted  Mr  Colley 
Gibber;  of  whom  let  it  be  known,  ifjhe?!  the  people 
ef  this  age  Jh ail  he  ancejfors,  and  to  all  the.fuccejjion  of 
^ur  fuccejfors,  that  to  this  prefent  day  they  continue 
to  out- do  even  their  o-wn  out  -  doings  :  and  when  the' 
inevitable  hand  of  fweeping  Time  ftiall  have  bruihed 
off  all  the  works  of  to-day,  may  this  teftimony  of  a 
tontemporary  critic  to  their  fame,  be  extended  as  far 
as  to-tnorro--vij. 

Yet,  if  to  fo  wife  an  adminiftration  it  be  poflible 
any  thing  can  be  added,  it  is  that  more  ample  and 
comprehenfive  fchem.e  which  Mr  Dennis  and  Mr  Gil- 
don  (the  two  greateft  critics  and  reformers  then  li- 
ving) made  public  in  the  year  1720,  in  a  projecl  v.^yX' 
ed  with  their  names,  and  dated  the  2d  of  February. 
I  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  prefenting  the  reader 
with  the  fubftance  of  it. 

I.  It  is  propofed^at  the  two  theatres  be  incorpo- 
rated into  one  compahy  ;  that  the  royal  acadi/t;y  of 
miific  be  added  to   them  as  an  crchejira\  and  "thj:t 
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Figg  witK  his  prize-fighters,  and  Violante  with 
the  rope-dancers,  be  admitted  in  partnerfhip. 

2.  That  a  ipacious  building  be  erected  at  the  pu- 
blic expenfe,  capable  of  containing  at  leafl  ten  thou- 
fand  fpedators,  which  is  become  abfoluteiy  necefTary 

by  the  great  addition  of  children  and  nurfes  to  the 
audience  fince  the  new  entertainments.  That  there 
be  a  ftage  as  large  as  the  Athenian,  which  was  near 
ninety  thoufand  geometrical  paces  fquare,  and  fepa- 
jate  divifiOns  for  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  my 
lords  the  judges,  the  honourable  the  diredlors  of  the 
academy,  and  the  court  of  aldermen,  who  ihall  all 
have  their  places  frank. 

3.  If  Weflminlier-hall  be  not  allotted  to  this  fer« 
vice  (which,  by  reafon  of  its  proximity  to  the  two 
chambers  of  parliament  above-mentioned,  feems  not 
altogether  improper) ;  it  is  left  to  the  wifdom  of  the 
nation  whether  Somerfet-houfe  may  not  be  demoliih- 
cd,  and  a  theatre  built  upon  that  fite,  which  lies  con^ 
venient  to  receive  fpedlators  from  the  county  of  Sur- 
rey, who  may  be  wafted  thither  by  water-carriage, 
efleemed  by  all  projectors  the  cheapeft  whatfoever. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  river  Thames  may 
in  the  readiell  manner  convey  thofe  eminent  perfonv 
ages  from  courts  beyond  the  feas,  who  may  be  drawn 
either  by  curiofity  to  behold  fome  of  our  moft  cele- 
brated pieces,  or  by  affection  to  fee  their  country^ 
men,  the  harlequins  and  eunuchs;  of  which  conve- 
nient notice  may  be  given,  for  tVv'O  or  three  months 
before,  in  the  public  prints, 

4.  That  the  theatre  above  faid  be  environed  with  a 
fair  quadrangle  of  buildings,  fitted  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  decayed  critics  and  pcefs  ;  out  o^  \v\iOYnJix 
of  the  mOil  aged  (their  age  to  be  computed  from  the 
year  wherein  their  firll'  work  was  pubiiilied)  fhall  be 
defied  to  manage  the  afrairs  of  the  fociety,  provided 
neverthelefs,  that  the  laureat  for  the  time  being,  may 
be  always  one,  The  head  or  prefident  over  all  (to 
prevent  difputes,  but  too  frequent  among  the  learned) 
Jhall  be  the  moll:  ancient  pest  and  critic  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  illaud. 
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p.  The  Piale  flayers  are  to  be  lodged  in  the  gar- 
rets of  the  faid  quadrangle,  and  to  attend  the  perfonS 
of  the  poets,  dwelling  under  them,  by  brufhing  their 
apparel,  drawing  on  their  fhoec,  and  the  like.  The 
dStrefes  are  to  make  their  beds,  and  wafh  their  li- 
nen. 

6.  A  large  room  Ihall  be  fet  apart  for  a  library ,  to 
confift  of  all  the  modern  dramatic  poems,  and  all  the 
criticifms  extant.  In  the  midll  of  this  room  fhall  be 
a  round  table  for  the  council  of  jix  to  fit  and  delibe- 
rate on  the  merits  of  plays.  The  majority  fnall  de- 
termine the  difpute  •  and  if  it  fhould  happen  that 
three  and  three  Ihould  be  of  each  fide,  the  prefident 
Ihall  have  a  cajling-t^cice,  unlefs  where  the  contention 
may  run  io  high  as  to  require  a  decifion  by  Jingle 
combat, 

7.  It  may  be  convenient  to  place  the  council  of  .Jtx 
in  fome  confpieuous  iituation  in  the  theatre,  where, 
after  the  manner  ufually  pradifed  by  com.pofers  \ti 
jnufic,  they  miay  g'^'^Qjigns  (before  fettled  and  agreed 
upon)  of  diflike  or  approbation.  In  confequence 
of  thefe  figns  the  whole  audience  fhall  be  required  to 
clap  or  hifsf  that  the  tov/n  may  learn  certainly  when 
and  how  far  they  ought  to  be  pleafed,- 

8.  It  is  fubmitted  whether  it  woiild  not  be  proper 
to  diftiriguifn  the  council  of  fx  by  fome  particular 
habit  or  gown  of  an  honourable  Ihape  and  colour, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  fquare  cap  and  a  white 
wand. 

9.  That  to  prevent  unmarried  aflrefTes  making 
away  with  their  infants,  a  competent  provifion  be 
allowed  for  the  nurture  of  them,  who  fhall  for  thag 
reafon  be  deemed  the  children  of  the  foci ety  ;  and  that 
they  may  be  educated  according  to  the  genius  of 
their  parents,  the  faid  adrelTes  fhall  declare  upon  oath 
(as  far  as  their  memory  will  allow)  the  true  names 
and  qualities  of  their  feveral  fathers.  A  private  een- 
tieman's  fon  fhall,  at  the  public  expenfe,  be  brought 
up  a  page  to  attend  the  coimcil  of  fix  ;  a  more  ample 
provilion  fhall  be  UTa^e  for  the  fon  of  2^  poet ;  and  a 
greater  ftili  for  the  fon  of  a  critic, 
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10.  If  it  be  difcovered  that  any  aftrefs  is  got  with, 
child  during  the  interludes  of  any  play  wherein  fhe 
hath  a  part,  it  Ihall  be  reckoned  negleft  of  her  bufi- 
nefs,  and  file  fhall /b/y>^V  accordingly.  Ifanyadlor 
for  the  future  fhali  commit  murder,  except  upon  the 
llage,  he  fhail  be  left  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  the 
like  is  to  be  underllood  of  rcbbery  and  theft.  Jn  all 
other  cafes,  particularly  in  thofe  for  debt^  it  is  propo- 
itd.^  that  this,  like  the  other  courts  of  Whitehall  and 
ot  James*s,  may  be  held  a  place  of  pri^ailege.  And 
whereas  it  has  been  found,  that  an  obligation  to  fa- 
X\h'iy  paltry  creditors  has  been  a  difcouragement  to 
men  of  letters,  if  any  perfon  of  quality,  or  others^ 
ihall  fend  for  any  poet  or  critic  of  this  fociety  to  any 
rLvzs)lt  quarter  of  the  town,  the  faid  poet  or  critic 
ihall  freely  pafs  and  repafs  without  being  liable  to  ai\ 
sirrej}. 

I  i .  The  forementioned  fcheme  in  its  feveral  re- 
gulations may  be  fupported  by  profits  ariiing  from 
every  third  night  throughout  the  year.  And  as  it 
'^v6uI^'  be  hard  to  fuppofe  that  fo  many  perfons  could 
live  without  any  food  (though  from  the  former  courfe 
cf  their  lives  a  ^oery  little  will  be  deemed  fufficient), 
the  maflers  of  calculation  will,  we  believe,  agree> 
that  out  of  thofe  profits,  the  faid  perfons  might  be 
fubiifled  in  a  fober  and  decent  manner.  We  will 
venture  to  aftirm  farther,  that  not  only  the  proper 
magazines  of  thunder  and  lightning,  but/^//?/,  diet^ 
drinks,  fpitting- pots,  and  all  oi\itx  neccjfaries  oi  life^, 
may,  in  like  manner,  fairly  be  provided  for, 

12.  If  fome  of  the  articles  may  at  firft  view  feem  il 
liable  to  objections,  particularly  thofe  that  give  fo' ™ 
vaft  a  power  to  the  council  of  Jix,  (which  is  indeed 
larger  than  any  intruded  to  the  great  officers  of  Hate}, 
this  may  be  obviated,  by  fwearing  thofe ^;«'  perfons  of 
his  Majefly's  privy  council,  and  obliging  them  ta 
pafs  every  thing  of  moment  pnvioufj  at  that  moil 
hcnourable  board. 
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S  E  U 

Martini  Scribleri,  fummi  critici,  ca-; 
fligationum  in  JEneidem  fpecimen. 

^NEiDEM  totam,  amice  le£lor,  innumerabilibus 
poene  mendis  fcaturientem,  ad  priftinum  fenfum 
revocabimus.  In  fingulis  fere  verfibus  fpuriae  oc- 
currunt  ledliones,  in  omnibus  quos  unquam  vidi 
codicibus,  aut  vulgatis  autineditis,  ad  opprobrium 
ufque  criticorum,  in  hunc  diem  exiftentes.  Interea 
adverte  oculos,  et  his  paucis  fruere.  At  fi  qute 
fmt  in  hifce  cailigationibus,  de  quibus  non  fatis 
liquet,  fyllabarum  quantitates,  'TreoMyottivx  noltra 
libro  ipfi  prasfigenda,  ut  confulas,  moneo, 

L    SPECIMEN  LIBRI  PRIMI. 

Ve  R,    1. 

ARma  vintmque  cano,  Trojss  qui  primus  ab  aris 
Italiam,  fato  profugus,  Lavinaque  venic 
Littora.  multum  ille  et  tQnhja^atus  et  alto, 
Vi  Aiperum— — — 

Arma  virumque  cano,  Trojs  qui  primus  ab  arh 
Italiam,  fatu  profugus,  Latinaque  venit 
Littora.  multum  ille  et  tQxn^^exatus  et  alto, 
Vi  fuperum— 

Ab  arts,  nempe  Hercsi  Jovis.  vide  lib.  ii,  v.  5 1 2^ 
^^c.—  FIatu,  ventorum  ^oli,  ut  fequitur — Latina 
certe  littora  cum  ^-Eneas  aderat,  La'vina  non  niii  po- 
liea  ab  ipfo  nominata,  lib.  xii.  v,  193. — JaSiatus  terris 
»oft  coavenit, 
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II.       V  E  R.    JZ. 

Et  quifquis  numen  Junonis  adoret  ?^ 

Et  quifquis  nomen  Junonis  adoret  ? 

Longe  melius,  quam,  ut  antea^  numen,  et  procul  dubio 
fie  Virgiiius* 

III.  Ver.  %e. 

Venti,  velat  agmine  facio. 
Qua  data  porta  ruunt. 

Venti,  velut  aggere  fraSlOy 
Qua  data  porta  ruunt. 
Sic  corrigej  meo  periculo. 

IV.  Ver.   117. 

FUumque  vehebat  Orontem, 

Fortemqiie  vehebat  Orontem. 
"^onfidum.  quia  epitheton  Jchat^  notiffimum 
Oronii  nunquam  datur. 

V.  Ver.  119* 

Excutitur,  pronufque  magifier 
Volvitur  in  caput. 

Excutitu-r  :  pronufque  magls  ter 
Volvitur  in  caput. 

Aib  Virgilium  aliter  non  fcripfifie,  quod  plane  con- 
£rmatur  ex  fequentibus — Jji  ilium  ter  fu^us  ibidem 
tor^uet' 

VL     Ver.  12a. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vaI!o 
Arma  ^irum, 

Armi  hominum  :  Ridicule  antea  Arma  njirum^ 
Tjuse,  ex  ferro  confiata,  quomodo  pofTunt  natare? 

VII.    Ve  R.  151. 

Atque  rotis  fu?nmas  leviter  perlabitur  unda&*. 
Atque  rotis  /pumas  leviter  perlabitur  udas. 

*  SummaSi 
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Summas,  et  kilter  perlahi,  pleonafmus  eft  :  Mirifice 
altera  ledlio  Neptuni  agilitatem  et  celeritatem  expri- 
mit.  £mili  modo  nofter  de  Camilla,  Mn,  xi.  Ilia  <vd 
intaSlafegetisperfumma'uolaretjSiZ.  hyperbciice. 

VIII.  Ver.   154. 

Jamque  facey-  et  faxa  volant,  furor  arma  tninljirat^ 

Jam  faeces  et  faxa  volant,  fugiuntque  minijiri  : 

uti  folent,  inftante  periculo-^F^ces /aa'l>us  longe  prae- 
flant  j  quid  enim  nifi  faeces  ja^arent  valgus  fordidum? 

IX.  Ver.   170. 

Fronte  fub  2iAxtv(3.fcopui2spe?ideniilius  antrum, 
Jntuo  aquas  dulces,  vivoque  fedilia  faxo. 

Fronte  fub  2idiVtr(2i  populis  pra?iilentibus  antrum. 

Sic  malim,  longe  potius  quam  fcopulis  pendentibus  ." 
Nugse  !  nonne  vides  verfu  fequenti  dulces  aquas  ad 
potandum  ct  fedilia  ad  difcumbendum  dari  ?  In  quo- 
rum ufum  ?  quippe  prandentium, 

X.  Ver.   188.. 

Tres  littore  cer^vcs 
Profpicit  errantes  :  hos  tota  armenta  fequuntur 
A  tergo 

Tres  littore  cornjos 
Afpicit  errantes  :  hos  agmina  tota  fequuntur 


A  tergo 


Cervi,  ledio  vulgata,  abfurditas  notiffima :  bsc  ani- 
maiia  in  Africa  non  inventa,  quis  nefcit  ?  At  jnotus  et 
amhulandi  ritus  corvorum,  quis  non  agnorit  hoc  loco  I 
Littore^  locus  ubi  errant  corvi,  uti  noiler  alibi, 

Et  fola  znficca  fecu?n  fpatiaiur  arena ^ 

Omen  prseclariflimura,  immo  et  agminihus  militum 
frequentur  obfervatum,  ut  patet  ex  hiiloricis. 

XI.     Ver.  748. 

Arfturum,  pluviafque  Hyades,  gemincfque  Triones* 
PiXror  graviiiimus,  Qoxn^Oj^-feptemque  Triones. 

XII.  Ver. 
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XII.    Ver.  631. 

Quare  agite,  6  juvenes,  te^is  fuccedite  noftris. 

XeBis  potius  dicebat  Dida,  polita  magis  oratione,  e^ 
quse  unica  voce  et  torum  et  menfam  exprimebat^ 
Hanc  le£lionem  probe  confirmat  appellatio,  ojunjenes! 
Duplicem  hunc  lenfum  alibi  edam  Maro  lepide  ift" 
tiuit,  ^n.iv.  V.  rp. 

Huic  uni  forfan  potui  fuccumbere  culpa  : 
Anna  !  fatebor  enim — » 

Sic  corriges, 

Huk  uni  \fj:rQ  fcil.]  potui  fuccu-iTibere  ;  culpasr 
Anna  ?  fatebor  enim,  ^c^ 

Vox  fuccumbere  quam  eleganter  ambigua  \ 

LIBER    SECUNDUS. 

Ver.  I, 

COnticusre  omnes,  intentique  ora  tenebant  ;• 
Inde  toro  pater  ^neas  fic  orfus  ab  alto. 

Concubuere  omnes,  ititenteque  ora  tenebant; 
Inde  toro  fatur  -Sneas  fic  orfus  ab  alto. 

Concubuere,  quia  toro ^neam  vidimus  accambentemi' 
quin  et  altera  ratio,  fcil.  conticuere  et  ora  tembanty 
tautologice  di^lam.  In  manufcripto  perquam  rarif- 
limo  in  patris  mufeo  \Qg\\.MTyore  geTTubani  y  fedmagis 
ingeniofe  quam  vere.  Satur  MiiQ2iS,  quippe  qui  jani<- 
jam  a  prandio  furrexk :  paier  nihil  ad  rem.. 

II.    Ver.  3. 

Infandum,  reginay  jubes  renovare  dolbrem. 
Infantum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem. 

Sic  baud  dubito  veterrimis  codicibas  ibriptum  fuifle? 
quod  fatis  conftat  ex  perantiqua^illa  Britannorum  can-' 
tilena  vocata  Che^vy  Chace,  cujus  autor  hunc  locum* 
fibi  afcivit  in  haec  verba, 

^he  child  maj  ru^  that  is  unbarnx 

III.  Ver» 
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III.  Ver.  4. 
Trojanas  ut  opesy  et  lamentabile  regnum 
Eruerint  Danai*. 

Trojanas  ut  onjesi  et  lamentabile  regnum  dime-' 
tint — Mallem  o^es  potius  quam  opes,  q;uonIam  ia 
antiquilUmis  illis  temporibus  oves  et  armenta  divitiae- 
regum  fuere*  Vel  fortafTe  o'ves  Faridis  innuit,  qua3 
fuper  Idam  nuperrime  pafcebat,  €t  jam.  in  vindidani 
pro  Helenae  raptu,  a  Menelao,  Ajace,  [vid.  Hor, 
Sat.  ii.  3.]  aliifque  ducibus,  merito  occiias. 

IV.  V  E  R.   ^. 

Qusque  ipfe  mlferrima  njidiy 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui. 

Quxque  ipfe  miferrimu^  audiy 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui— 

Omnia  tarn  audita  quam  'vifa  recla  diftindione  enar- 
rare  hic^neas  profitetur;  multa,  quorum  nox  ea  fa- 
talis  fola  coufcia  fuit,  vir  probus  et  pius  tanqaam  'ui/a 
rcferre  non  potuit. 

V.  V  E  R.  7. 

Quis  talia  fanda 
Temperct  a  lacrymio  ? 

Quis  talia  flenda 
Temperet  in  lacrymis  I  — 

Major  enim  doloris  indicatio,  abfque  modo  Iacry«> 
mare,  quam  folummodo  a  lacrymis  non  temperare. 

VI.  Ver.  9. 
Et  jam  nox  humida  ccelo 

Praecipitat,  fuadentque  cadentia  fidera  fomnos.. 

Et  jam  nox  lumina  ccelo 
Pr.Tcipitat,  fuadentque  latentia  iidera  fomnos. 
Ledio,  humida,  verlpertinum  rorem  folum  innuere 
videtar.  magis  mi  arridet  lumina,  quae  late7itia  poft* 
quam  pracipitantur,  auroras  adventum  annunciant. 
Sed  II  tantus  ?^mQ'^-~e/z/us  cognofcere  nojlrosy 
Et  bnuitsr  Trojae  jfupremum  audire  labor e7n, 
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Sed  fi  tantus  amor  curas  cognofcere  ?2oSliSi 
Et  bre'ue  ter  Trojas  fuperumque  audire  labor es. 

Cur £6  nodis  (fcilicet  no6lis  excidii  Trojani)  magis 
ccmpendiofe  (vel,  ut  dixit  ipfe,  hret'iter)  totam  belli 
cataftrophen  denotat,  quam  diffufa  ilia  et  indetermi- 
nata  ledio,  ca/us  nojiros,  Ter  audire  gratum  fuiffe 
Didoni  patet  ex  libro  quarto,  ubi  dicitur,  Iliaco/qus 
iterum  ciemens  audire  lab  ores  Expofcit :  ter  enim  pro 
fape  ufurpatur.  Trojce,  fuperumque  labores,  redte, 
quia  non  tantum  homines  fed  et  dii  (tk  his  laboribus 
immifcuerunt.     Vide  ^n.  ii.  v.  6io.  i^c. 

Quanquam  animus  meminifTe  Y.ontt, luduque  refugit, 

Incipiam. 

Quamquam  animus  ineminiiTe  horret,  luSiufqiie  re- 
furgit. 
Refurgit  multo  proprius  dolorem  renafcentem  notat, 
fc[uam,  ut  haclenas,  refugit. 

VIL    Ve  R.  19. 

FraSIi  bello,  fatifque  repulli 
Duflores  Danaiim,  tot  jam  labentibus  annis, 
Inflar.montis  equ-icm,  divlna  Palladia  arte, 
^dificant,  i^c- 

TraSli  bello,  fatifque  repulfi. 
^raBi  et  repulfi,  antithefis  perpulchra!  FraSii  frigide 
tt  vulgariter. 

Equum ]zm.Tr6Janiim  (ut  vulgus  loquitur)  adeamus; 
quern  fi  equamGracam  vocabis,  ledor,  minimepecces; 
fola;  enim  fenaells  uteio  gefcant.  Uterumque  armato 
milite  ccmphnt  —  Uteroqne  recujfo  Infonuere  cwvte-^ 
Atque  \x.X.txo  fonitum  quater  arma  deders — Inclvfcs  utero 
Jjanaosi  &c.  'SI  ox  feet  a  ncn  convenit  maribus, — 
S  c  audit  fat  alls  fnachi'iia  muros,¥Q£tcL  armis — Palladem 
virginem,  equo  mari  fabricando  invigilare  decuiiTe, 
quis  putetf  Incredibileprorfus !  quamobrem  exiflimo 
veram  equ^  leftionem  paffim  rellituendam,  nifi  ubi 
forte,  metri  cauiTa,  equtim  potius  qaam  equam,  genus 
fxofexu,  dixit  Maro.  Vale  !  dum  hsc  paucola  cor- 
figes,  inajus  opus  moveo, 
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te  report  del  cafe  argue  en  le  commen  banke  devant 
toutes  les  juftices  de  meime  le  banke,  en  le  quart 
an  du  raygne  de  Roy  Jacques,  entre  Matthew 
Stradling,  plant,  et  Peter  Styles,  def.  en  un  a6lion 
propter  certos  equos  coloratos,  Jnglice,  pyed  horfesi 
poft.  per  le  dit  Matthew  vers  le  dit  Peter. 

Lerecltel  QIR  joiin  Swale  of  Swale-hall  in  Swale- 
dei  caie.     ^  ^^1^^  £^j^  l^y  ^j.^  j.-^^^.  Swale,  Kt.  made 

his  laft  will  and  teftament  ;  in  which,  among  other 
bequefts,  was  this,  n^iz.  Out  of  the  kind  lo've  and  re- 
fpeSi  that  I  hear  unto  7ny  much  honoured  and  good  friend 
Mr  Matthe-iv  Stradling,  Gent.  I  do  bequeath  unto  the 
fmd MattheiAJ  Stradling^  Gent,  all  my  black  and  ^johite 
horfes.  The  teftator  had  lix  black  horfes,  fix  white 
horfes,  and  fix  pyed  horfes. 

Le  po-nt.      "^^^  debate  therefore  was.  Whether  or  no 
the  faid  Matthew  Stradling  ftould  have  the 
faid  pyed  horfes  by  virtue  of  the  faid  bequefl. 
Pom-  le  PI.       -Atkins  apprentice  pour  le  PL  moy  femble 
que  le  PI.  recovera. 
And  iirfl  of  all  it  feemeth  expedient  to  confider  what 
is  the  nature  of  horfes,  and  alfo  what  is  the  nature  of 
colours  ;  and  fo  the  argument  will  confequentiy  divide 
itfelf  in  a  twofold  way,  that  is  to  fay,  x}i\t  formal  part  ^ 
zndi  fubfantial  part.     Horfes  are  the  fuhjl ant ial  part ^ 
or  thing  bequeathed  ;  hlack  and  -jjhite  the  forraal  or 
defcriptive  part.  ^ 

Horfe^ 
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Horfe,  in  a  pKyfical  feilfe,  doth  import  a  certain 
quadruped  or  four-footed  animal,  ivhich,  by  the  apt  and 
regular  difpqfition  of  certain  prof  er  and  con'venient  parts  y 
■is  adapted,  fitted^  and  conftituted  for  the  ufe  and  need 
vf  man.  Yea,  fo  necefTary  and  conducive  was  this 
animal  conceived  to  be  to  the  behoof  of  the  common- 
weal, that  fundry  and  divers  a6ls  of  parliament  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  made  infa'v-our  of  horfes. 

if  EdnM.  VI.  makes  the  tranfporting  of  horfes  out 
<5f  the  kingdom'  no  lefs  a  penalty  than  the  forfeiture 
of  40  /. 

2d  and  yd  Ed<w,Yl.  takes  {tom  horfe-feakrs  the 
iDenefit  of  their  clergy. 

Jnd  thejlatutes  of  the  Z'jfh  and  ^zd  of  Henry  VIIL 
condefcend  fo  far  as  to  take  care  of  their  very  hreed, 
Thefe  our  v/ife  anceftors  prudently  forefeeing,  that 
they  could  not  better  take  care  of  their -own  pofterity, 
than  by  alfo  taking  care  oi  that  of  their  horfes^ 

And  of  fo  great  elleem  are  horfes  in  the  eye  of  the 
common  law,  that  when  a  knight  of  the  Bath  com- 
mitteth  any  great  and  enormous  ciime,  his  punifh- 
ment  is  to  have  ^xx^  fpurs  chopt  off  <with  a  clea^ver, 
being,  as  Mr  Bra6lon  well  obferveth,  unnjjorthy  to 
ride  on  a  horfe-. 

Littleton,  fe^.  315.  faith,  If  tenants  in  common 
make  a  Icafe,  referving  for  rent  a  horfe,  they  Ihall 
have  but  one  alHze,  becaufc,  faith  the  hook,  the  law 
will  not  fuffer  a  1>orfe  to  he  fevered :  another  argu- 
ment of  what  high  ellimation  the  law  maketh  of  an 
horfe..  ^. 

But  as  the  great  difference  feemeth  not  to  be  /b 
much  touching  the  fubftantial  part,  horfes,  let  us  pro* 
ceed  to  the  formal  or  defcriptive  part,  i;/^.  What 
horfes  they  are  that  come  within  this  bequefl. 

Colours  are  comraonly  cf  ^various  kinds  and  different 
forts  ;  of  which  ^ivhiie  and  black  are  the  two  extremes, 
and  confequently  cdniprehend  -xvithin  ibe?n  all  other  c§' 
lours  ivhatfoevcr. 

By  a  bequefl  therefore  of  black  and  ivhite  horfes^ 
grey  or  pyed  horfes  may  ^-ivell  pafs ',  for  .when  two  ex- 
tremes, 
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tremes,  or  remoteft  ends  of  any  tKing  are  devifed, 
the  law,  by  common  intendment,  will  intend  n/jhat- 
joe'vcr  is  contained  bet--vjsen  them  to  he  de-vifed  too. 

But  the  prefent  cafe  is  ftlli  ftronger,  coming  not 
only  within  the  intendment,  but  alio  the  very  letter 
of  the- words. 

By  the  word  black,  all  the  horfes  that  are  black  are 
devifed ;  by  the  word  njohite,  are  devifed  thofe  that 
are  nvhite ;  and  by  the  fame  word,  with  the  conjunc- 
lion  copulative  and  between  them,  the  horfes  that 
are  black  and  tvhitc  ■  that  is  to  fay,  pyed,  are  de^ 
njifed  alfo. 

Whatever  is  black  and  --white  is  pysd,  and  whatever 
is  pyed  is  black  and  'white ;  ergo,  black  and  n;jhite  is 
pysd,  and,  vice  'verfuj  pyed  is  black  and  nvhite. 

If  therefore  black  and  n.K*hite  horfes  are  devifed, 
Pyed  horfes  jhall  pafs  by  fuch  de--vife\  but  black  and 
'vjhite  horfes  are  de^t'ifed  i  ergo,  the  Pi.  Jhall  ha-ve  the 
pyed  horfes. 

Pour  le  Catlyne  Serjeant,  Moy  femble  al  contrary, 
d-rend.  The  Plaintiff  y^^//  not  have  the  pyed  horfes  by 
intendment  j  for  if  hy  the  devife  of  black  and  --white 
hcrfes,  not  only  black  and  white  horfes,  but  horfes 
o[  any  colcar  between  thefe  two  extremes  may  pafs, 
~  then  not  only  pyed  and  gray  horfes^  but  alfo  red  or  bay 
horfes  vjould pafs  Uke~wije,  ivhich  --would  be  abfurdf  and 
againji  reafc>r.  And  this  is  another  ftrong  argument 
in  law.  Nihil  quod  efl  contra  rationem  eft  licitum ;  for 
reafon  is  the  life  of  the  lazv,  nay,  the  common  latv  is 
nothing  but  reafon  %  which  is  to  be  underflood  of  a^'ti- 
fcial  perfedion  and  reafon  gotten  by  long  ftudy,  and 
not  of  mans  natural  reafon ;  for,  nemo  nafcitur  artifexy 
and  legal  reafon  eft  fumma  ratio  ;  and  therefore  if  all 
tne  reafon  that  is  difperfed  into  fo  many  different 
heads  were  united  inio  one,  he  could  not  make  fuch 
a  liiw  as  the  lav/  of  England  ;  becaufe  by  many  fuc- 
ceffions  of  ages  it  has  been  hxcJ  and  refixed  by  grave 
and  learned  men  ;  fo  that  the  old  rule  may  be  verified 
in  it,  Nernii:em  oportet  effe  legihus  fatientiorcm. 

As  xh'ir^i^ovt  pyed  horjes  do  not  come  v/iihin  the  In- 
VoL.III,  ■\   L  tendment 
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tcndment  of  the  bequeft,  fo  neither  do  they  within 
the  letter  of  the  words. 

A  pyed  horfe  is  not  a  <vohite  hcrfe,  neither  is  a  pyed 
a  black  horfe ;  how  then  can  pyed  hcrfes  come  under 
the  words  of  black  and  'vjhite  hor/es? 

Befides,  where  cuftom  hath  adapted  a  certain  de- 
terminate name  to  any  one  thing,  in  all  devifes,  feof- 
inents,  and  grants,  that  certain  name  Jhall  he  made 
pfe  of,  and  no  uncertain  circumlocutory  defcriptions  fyall 
he  allo-ajed\  for  certainty  is  the  father  of  right,  and 
the  mother  of  jufiice, 

Le  refte  del  argument  jeo  ne  powvois  oyer,  car  jeo  fui  ^ 
difurh  en  mon  place. 

Le  court  fuit  longement  en  doubt  de  c'ell  matter  j 
let  apres  grand  deliberation  eu. 

Judgment  fuit  donne  pour  le  PI.  nifi  caufa. 

Motion  in  arreft  of  judgment^  that  the  pyed  hcrfes 
mjcre  mares  ;  and  thereupon  an  infpe£iion  njjas  praysd> 

Et  fur  ceo  le  court  ad  v  if  are  ^vult^ 
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C  L  E  R  K  of  this  Parish, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

'The  original  of  the  following  extraordinary  treatife 
confirted  of  two  large  volumes  in  folio  ^  which 
might  juftly  be  entitled.  The  importance  cf  a  man 
to  himfslf.  But,  as  it  can  be  of  very  little  to  any 
^  body  bcfides,  I  have  contented  myfelf  to  give  on- 
ly this  fliort  abftrafl  of  it,  as  a  tafte  of  the  trus 
fpirit  cf  memoir-'vjr iters* 

IN  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Amen,  I  P.  P.  by  the 
grace  of  God,  clerk  of  this  pariih,  vvriteih  this 
hii^ory. 

Ever  iince  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  difcreuon,  I  had 
a  call  to  take  upon  me  the  function  of  a  pariih-clerk  -^ 
and  to  that  errd  it  feemed  unto  me  meet  and  profit- 
able to  aiTociate  myfelf  with  the  pariih= clerks  of  this 
Jand  ;  fuch  I  mean,  as  were  right  worthy  in  their 
ealling,  men  of  a  clear  and  fvveet  voice,  and  of  be- 
coming gravity. 

Now  it  carne  to  pafs,  that  I  was  born  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  am:o  Domini  1655,  the  year  wherein  our 
worthy  benefa(5lor,'  EfquireBret,  did  add  one  bcH  to 
the  ring  of  thi&  parifn.  So  that  it  hath  been  wittily 
faid,  "  That  one  and  the  fame  day  did  give  to  this 
*'  our  church  two  rare  gifi''',  its  great  beil  and  its 
''  clerk." 

Even  when  I  v/as  at  fchool,  my  miftrefs  did  ever 
extol  me  above  the  reft  of  the  youth,  in  that  I  had  a 
laudable  voice.  And  it  was  furthermore  obferved, 
that  I  took  a  kindly  affeccion  unto  that  black  letter 
in  which  our  Bibles  are  printed.  Yea,  often  did  I 
exercife  myfelf  in  finging  godly  ballads,  fuch  as,  The 
lady  and  death,  Tht~d?ildren  in  the  ^vood,  and  Che-vj- 

L  z  chace ; 
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chare  I  and  not,  like  other  children,  in  lewd  and  tri- 
vial ditties.  Moreover,  v/hile  I  was  a  boy,  I  always 
adventured  to  lead  the  pfaim  next  after  Mafler  Wil- 
liam Harris,  my  predeceiTor,  who  (it  mull  be  con- 
feffed  to  the  glory  of  God)  was  a  moll  excellent  pa- 
rifh-clerk  in  vhat  his  day. 

Yet  be  it  acknowledged,  that  at  the  age  of  iixteen 
I  became  a  company-keeper,  being  led  into  idle  con- 
veifation  by  my  extraordinary  love  to  ringing  ;  info- 
much,  that  in  a  fhort  time  I  was  acquainted  with 
every  fet  of  bells  in  the  v/hcle  country  :  neither  couJd 
I  be  prev.  ilcd  upon  to  abfent  m.yfeif  from  wakes, 
being  called  thereunto  by  the  harm,ony  of  the  fleeple* 
While  I  was  in  thefe-focieues,  I  gave  myfslf  up  to 
unfpiritual  paiiitnes,  fuch  as  wrefding,  dancing,  ^nd 
cudgel-playing ;  fo  that  I  often  returned  to  my  fa- 
ther's houf2  with  a  broken  pate.  I  had  my  head  bro- 
ken at  rvlilton  by  Thomas  Wyat,  as  we  played  about 
cr  two  for  an  hat  that  was  edged  with  iilver  galloon. 
i]ut  in- the  year  fallowing  I  brcke  the  head  of  Henry 
f  tubbs,  and  obtained  an  hat  not  inferior  to  the  for- 
rier.  At  Yelvenon  I  encountered  George  Cum.mins, 
v/eaver,  and  behold  my  head  w^as  broken  a  fecond 
time  1  At  the  wake  of  Way  brook  I  engaged  Wiliiam 
Sirxikins,  tanner,  Vv'henlo  !  thus  was  my  head  broken 
a  third  time,  and  much  blood  trickled  therefrom.^ 
£ut  I  admiriiflered  to  my  comfort,  faying  within  my- 
ielf,  "  What  man  is  there,  howfoever  dexterous  in 
•'  any  craft,  who  is  for  ay  on  his  guard?"  A  week 
after  I  had  a  bait- born  child  laid  unto  me  ;  for  in 
the  days  of  rny  youth  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  follower 
of  venereal  iantafies  :  thus  was  I  led  into  fin  by  the 
ccmtlinefs  of  Sufanra  Smith,  who  lirll  tempted  me, 
and  then  put  me  to  fname ; 'for  indeed  fne  was  a 
maiden  of  a  feducing  eye,  and  pleafant  feature,  i 
humbled  m.yfclf  before  the  juftice,  I  acknov/ledged 
my  crime  to  our  curate  ;  and  to  do  away  mine  of- 
fences, and  make  her  feme  atonement,  was  joined 
to  her  in  holy  wedlock  or*  the  fahbath-=day  follow- 
ing. 

How 
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How  often  do  thofe  things  which  feem  unto  us 
misfortunes  redound  to  our  advantage  I  For  the  mi- 
nifter  (who  had  long  looked  on  Sufanna  as  the  moil 
lovely  of  his  pariihionerj)  liked  fo  well  of  my  de- 
meanour, that  he  recommended  me  to  the  honour  of 
being  his  clerk,  which  was  then  become  vacant  by 
the  deceafe  of  good  Mafler  William  Harris. 

Here  ends  the  firji  chapter',  after  <which  foUo^vu  ffty 
or  Jixty  pages  cf  his  amours  in  general^  and  that  par- 
ticular one  nvith  Sufanna  his  prcfent  luife  y  but  I prO" 
ceed  to  chapter  the  ninth. 

No  foonsr  was  I  eledled  into  mine  oihce,  but  I  laid 
afide  the  powdered  gallantries  of  my  youth,  and  be- 
came a  new  man.  I  conlidered  myfelf  as  in  fome 
wife  of  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  iince  by  wearing  a 
band,  which  is  no  fmall  pare  of  the  ornament  of  our 
clergy,  I  might  not  unworthily  be  deem»ed,  as  it  were, 
a  Ihred  of  the  linen  veftment  of  Aaron. 

Thou  mayft  conceive,  O  reader,  with  what  con- 
cern I  perceived  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  fixed 
upon  me,  when  I  firft  took  my  place  at  the  feet  of 
the  prieft.  When  I  raifed  the  pfalm,  how  did  my 
voice  quaver  for  fear  !  and  when  I  arrayed  the  ftioul- 
ders  of  the  minifter  with  the  furplice,  how  did  my 
joints  tremble  under  me !  I  faid  within  myfelf,  "  Re- 
*^  member,  Paul,  thou  fcandefl  before  men  of  high 
"  worlhip,  the  wife  Mr  J  aflice  Freeman,  the  grave 
**  Mr  Jullice  Tonfon,  the  good  Lady  Jones,  and 
*•'  the  two  virtuous  gentlewomen  her  daughters,  nay 
"  the  great  Sir  Thomas  Truby,  knight  and  baronet, 
*  '■  and  my  young  mafler  the  Efquire,  who  fhall  one 
**  day  be  lord  of  this  manor  :"  notwithftanding 
which,  it  was  my  good  hap  to  acquit  myfelf  to 
the  good  liking  of  the  whole  congregation  ;  but  the 
Lord  forbid  I  Ihould  glory  therein. 

The  next  chapter  contains  an  account  hoiv  he  dif- 
charged  the  fe'veral  duties  of  his  office  j  in  particular 
h;  i'lfjis  on  the  follo'wing. 

I  was  determined  to  reform  the  manifold  corrup- 
tions and  abufes  which  had  crept  into  the  church. 

L3  Firfti. 
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Firft,  I  was  efpecially  fevere  in  whipping  fortli 
dogs  from  the  templcj  all  excepting  the  lapdog  of  tli^e 
good  widow  Howard,  a  fober  dog  which  yelped  not, 
nor  was  there  offence  in  his  mouth. 

Secondly,  I  did  even  proceed  to  morofenefs,  though 
fore  againli:  my  heart,  unto  poor  babes,  in  tearing 
from  them  the  half  eaten  apples  which  they  privily 
munched  at  church.  But  verily  it  pitied  me,  for  I 
remembered  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Thirdly,  With  the  {vveat  of  my  own  hands  I  did 
make  plain  and  fmooth  the  dog's  ears  throup^hout  our 
ereat  Bible. 

Foarthiy,  The  pews  and  benches  which  were  for- 
merly fwept  but  once  in  three  years,  I  caufed  every 
Saturday  to  be  fwept  v\'ith  a  befom,  and  trimmed. 

Fifdily  and  laiHy,  I  caufed  the  furpjice  to  be  neat- 
ly darned,  wafhed,  and  laid  in  frefn  lavender,  (yea, 
and  fometimes  to  be  fprinkled  with  rofi- water) ;  anxl 
I  had  great  laud  and  praiie  from  ail  the  neighbouring 
clergy,  forafmuch  as  no  parifh  kept  the  minifler  m 
cleaner  linen. 

Nolnvithft andifig  thefe  his  fuhlic  cares.,  in  the  ele- 
fventh  chapter  he  informs  us  he  did  not  negleii  his  u/ual 
Qcciipations  as  a  h ajidv- craftfman . 

Shoes,  faith  he,  did  I  make,  (and,  if  entreated, 
mend),  with  good  approbation.  Faces  alfb  did  1 
ihave,  and  I  clipped  the  hair.  Chirurgery  alfo  I 
pra6lifed  in  the  worming  of  dogs  ;  but  to  bleed  ad- 
ventured I  not,  except  the  poor.  Upon  this  my 
twofold  profeffion,  there  pafTed  among  men  a  m.eriy 
tale  delegable  enough  to  be  rehearfed  :  how  that  be- 
ing overtaken  with  liquor  one  Saturday  evening,  I 
iliaved  the  prieft  with  Spanifh  blacking  for  fhces,  in- 
ilead  of  a  wafli-ball,  and  with  lamp-black  powdered 
his  perriwig.  But  thefe  v/ere  fayings  of  m.en  delight- 
ing in  their  own  conceits  more  than  in  the  truth. 
For  it  is  v/ell  known,  tbat  great  was  my  care  and 
feili  in  thefe  my  crafts  ;  yea,  I  had  once  the  Honour 
of  trimming  Sir  Thom.as  himfelf,  without  fetching 
blood,     Furthermorej  I  was  fought  unto  to  geld  the 

Lady 
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Lady  Frances  her  fpaniel,  which  was  wont  to  go  a'- 
ftray  :  he  was  called  ^chy,  that  is  to  fay,  Tobias. 
And,  3dly,  I  was  intrufted  with  a  gorgeous  pair  of 
-fhoes  of  the  faid  Lady,  to  fet  an  heel-piece  thereon  ; 
and  I  received  fuch  praife  therefore,  that  it  was  faid 
all  x>ver  the  parifh,  I  fhould  be  recorarriended  unto 
the  King  to  mend  Ihoes  for  his  Majeily  :  whom  God 
prefeve  !  Amen. 

The  reji  of  this  chapter  I  ptcrpofely  ofnity  for  if  mi'.ft 
he  o-vjnea  that  ^juhen  he  fpeaks  as  a  Jhoemaker  he  is  ve^ 
ry  ahfurd.  He  talks  of  Mofe/s  pulling  off  his  fhoej, 
cf  iaimivg  the  hides  of  the  hulls  of  Bafan^  of  Simon 
the  tanner,  i^c.  and  takes  up  four  cr  fi've  pages  io 
prcvej  that,  -uohen  the  apofles  nvere  ivJiruSied  to  tra- 
vel without  Ihoes,  the  precept  did  not  extend  to  their 
fuccejjors. 

The  next  chapter  relates  honv  he  difcGvered  a  thief 
ivith  a  Bible  and  key^  and  experijnented  <verfes  cf  the 
tfalms  that  had  cured  aoues. 

I pafs  over  many  others  ivhich  inform  us  cf  parijl>- 
affairs  only.,  fuch  as  of  the  fuccefion  of  curates  ;    a 
lif  of  the  weekly  texts;    n^hat  Pfalms  he  chofe  on 
proper  occafons  ;  arid  ^what  children   nxrere  born  atM 
"buried  :  the  laji  of  nvhich  articles  he  concludes  thus. 
i      That  the  fhame  of  women  may  not  endure,    I 
•  fpeak  not  of  baftards  :  neither  will  I  nam.e  the  mo- 
'  thers,  although  thereby  I  might  delight  many  grave 
women  of  the  pariih  :  even  her  who  hath  done  pe- 
nance in  the  iheet  will  I  not  mention,  forafmuch  as 
the  church  hath  been  witnefs  of  her  difgrace  :  let 
the  father,  who  hath  made  due  compofition  with  the 
church- wardens   to   conceal    his    iniirmity,    reii  m 
peace ;  miy  pen  fnall  not  bewray  him,  for  I  alfo  have 
^nned. 

The  next  chapter  contains  vjhat  he  calls  a  great  re- 
solution in  the  churchy  part  of  <nvhich  I  tranjcribe. 

Now  was  the  lonp-  exoeded  time  arrived,  when  the 
pfalms  of  King  David  fhould  be  hymned  unto  the 
fame  tunes  to  whickive  played  them  upon  his  harp  ; 
{fo  was  I  informed  by  my  fi n gin g- mailer,  a  man  right 
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cunning  In  pfalmody).    Now  was  our  over-abundant^ 
quaver  and  trilling  done  away,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
was  inftituted  the  /ol-fa,  in  fuch  guife  as  is  Tung  in- 
his  Majefty's  chapel.     We  had  London  fmging- ma- 
ilers ient  into  every  pariih,  like  unto  excife-men; 
and  I  alfo  was  ordained  to  adjoin  myfelf  unto  them,, 
though  an  unworthy  difciple,  in  order  to  inili-u6t  my 
fellow-pariihioners  in  this  new  manner  of  worfiiip.. 
What  though  they  a,ccufed  me  of  humming  through 
the  noilril  as  a  fackbut  ?  yet  would  I  not  forego  that 
harmony,  it  having  been  agreed  by  the  worthy  pa- 
rifh- clerks  of  London  iliil  to  preferve  the  fame,     1 
tutored  the  young  men  and  maidens  to  tune  their 
voices  as  it  were  a  psaltery,   and  the  church  on  the- 
•Sunday  was  filled  with  thefe  new  Halellujahs. 

Then  follo-M.  fuU  fe'venty  chapters^  containing  am 
exaSl  detail  of  the  law-fuits  of  the  par/on  and  his  pa- 
rijhioners  concerning  tithes^  and  near  a  hundred  pages' 
left  blank,  with  an  earnejt  defire  that  the  hiilory  might. 
be  completed  by  any  of  his  fucceilbrs,  in  whofe  time: 
thefe  faits  fhould  be  ended. 

The  next  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  briefs 
r-ead  in.  the  church,  and  the  fums  collected  upon  each. 
For  the  reparation  of  nine  churches,  coliecled  at  nlne- 
feveral  times,  2  s.  and  ']\d.  ;  for  fifty  families  ruined: 
by  fire,  i  /.  ^d.  j  for  an  inundation,  a.King  Charles's  - 
groat,  given  by  Lady  Frances,  l^c. 

In  the  next  he  laments  the  difufe  of  ivedding-fermons, . 
and  celebrates  the  benefits  arifng  from  thefe  at  funeral j, 
-concluding --with  thefe  ivords :  Ah!  let  not  the  rela- 
-tions  of  the  deceafed  grudge  the  fmall  expenfe  of  an- 
hatband,  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  ten.  lliillings,  for  the 
fatisfa'flion  they  are  fure  to  receive  from  a  pious  di- 
vine, that  their  father,  brother,  or  bofom-wife,  are 
certainly  in  heaven. 

In  another,  he  dravjs  a  panegyric  on  one  Mrs  Mar- 
garet Wilkin  s ',  hut,  after  great  encomiums,  concludes, 
that,  not-ujithfi abiding  all,  ilie  was  an  unprofitable  vef- 
fei,  being  a  barren  woman,  and  never  once  having, 
fyrniilied.  God's  churdi  with  a  chriilening;, 
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We  find  in  another  chapter^  ho<vj  he  ivas  much  fiag- 
gered  in  his  belief,  and  difiurhed  in  his  confcience,  by 
an  Oxford  J cholar,  'vjho  had  pro'-ved  to  him  by  logic, 
that  animals  might  have  rational,  nay,  immortal 
foub  ;  but  honjj  he  ^ucas  again  comforted  nvith  the  re- 
fiedion,  that,  if  io,  they  might  be  allo.ved  Chriilian 
burial,  and  greatly  augment  the  fees  of  the  parifn. 

In  the  t'-wofclloiving  chapters  he  is  ouerponfjered  n^ith 
rjanity.  We  are  tcld  ho-oj  he  ii-as  confanily  admitted 
to  all  the  feafis  and  banquets  of  the  church-cficersy  and 
the  fpeeches  he  there  made  far  the  good  of  th%  parijh. 
Ho'Vj  he  gave  hiuts  to  young  clergymen  to  preachy  but 
abo've  all)  hoxu  he  gave  a  text  for  the  '^^oth  of  fa- 
nuary^t  'which  occafoned  a  mojl  excellent  fer?noni  the 
merits  cf  ^:h:ch  he  takes  e?itirely  to  himfelf  He  gives 
an  account  cf  a  conference  he  had  ivith  the  njicar  con- 
cerning the  ufe  of  texts.  Let  a  preacher  (faith  he) 
coniider  the  afTembly  before  whom  he  preacheth,  and 
unto  them  adapt  his  text.  Micah  the  3d  and  i  ith 
afFordeth  good  matter  for  courtiers  and  court- ferving 
men.  The  heads  of  the  land  judge  for  reivard  ;  and 
the  people  thereof  judge  for  hire ;  and  the  prophets 
thereof  divine  for  money  ;  vet  ifjill  they  lean  upon  the 
Lord,  and  fay.  Is  net  tie  Lord  among  us  P  Were  the 
firft  minifler  to  appoint  a  preacher  before  the  houfe 
of  Commons,  would  not  he  be  wife  to  make  choice 
of  thefe  words,  Gi^ve,  and  it  Jhall  be  gi'ven  unto  ye. 
Or  before  the  Lords,  Gi'ving  no  offence,  that  the  mi- 
rdjlry  he  not  blamed,  2  Cor.  vi.  3.  Or  praifmg  the 
warm  zeal  of  an  adminillration,  Who  maketh  his  mi- 
mfters  a  flaming  fire,  Pfal.  civ.  4.  We  omit  many  0- 
ther  of  his  texts,  as  too  tedious* 

Frcm  this  period  the  fiyle  of  the  hook  rifes  extre7nely. 
Before  the  next  chapter  ivas  pafied  the  efiigies  of  Dr 
Sache^verel,  and  I  found  the  o^pofite  page  all  on  a  foam 
^.'ith  politics. 

We  are  now  (fays  he)  arrived  at  that  celebrated 
year,  in  which  the  church  of  England  was  tried  in 
the  perfon  of  Dr  Sacheverel.  I  had  ever  the  interell 
oi  our  high  church'atSieart,  neither  would  I  at  any 

feafo:^; 
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feafon  mingle  myfelf  in  the  focieties  of  Fanatic^/ 
whom  I  from  my  infancy  abhorred,  more  than  the 
Heathen  or  Gentile.  It  was  in  thefe  days  I  bethought 
myfelf  that  much  profit  might  accrue  unto  our  pariih, 
and  even  unto  the  nation,  could  there  be  alTembled 
together  a  number  of  chofen  men  of  the  right  fpirit, 
who  might  argue,  refine,  and  define  upon^  high  and 
great  matters.  Unto  this^  purpofe  I  did  inilitute  a 
weekly  affembly  of  divers  worthy  men  at  the  Rofe 
and  Crown  alehoufe,  over  v/hom  myfelf  (though  un- 
worthy) did  prefide.  Yea,  I  did  read  unto  them  the 
Poflboy  of  Mr  Roper,  and  the  v/ritten  letter  of  Mr 
Dyer,  upon  which  we  communed  afterwards  among 
ourfelves.  Our  fociety  was  compofed  of  the  follow- 
ing perfons :  R.obert  lenkins,  farrier  ;  Amos  Turner,- 
coilar-raaker;  George  Pilcocks,  late  excifeman ; 
Thomas  White,  wheelwright ;  and  myfelf.  Firft,  of 
the  firil,  Robert  Jenkins. 

He  was  a  man  of  bright  parts  and  ihrewd  conceit, 
for  he  never  ilioed  an  horfe  of  a  Whig,  or  a  Fanatic, 
but  he  lamed  him  forely.- 

Amos  Turner,  a  worthy  perfon,  rightly  efleemed 
among  us  for  his  fufferings,  in  that  he  had  been  ho- 
noured in  the  itocks  for  wearing  an  oaken  bough. 

George  Pilcocks,  a  fufFerer  alfo ;  of  zealous  and 
laudable  freedom  of  fpeech,  infomuch  that  his  occu- 
pation had  been  taken  from  him. 

Thomas  White,  of  good  repute  iikewife,  for  that 
his  uncle  by  the  mother's  fide  had  formerly  been 
fervitor  at  Maudlin  college,  where  the  glorious  Sa- 
cheverel  Vv'as  educated. 

Now  were  the  eyes  of  all  the  pariih  upon  thefe 
our  weekly  councils.     In  a  ihort  fpace  the  minifter 
came  among  us;  he- fpake  concerning  us  and  our: 
councils  to  a  multitude  of  ether  minifTers  at  the  vifi- 
tation,   and  they  fpake  thereof  unto' the  minifters  at 
London,  fo  that  even  the  bifiiops  heard  and  marvelled 
thereat.     Moreover, -Sir  Thomas,  member  of  parlia-j 
ment,  fpake  of  the  fame  to  other  members  of  par- ; 
iiaraent  j  who  fpake  thereof  unto  the  peers  of  the 
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fealm.  Lo !  thus  did  our  councils  enter  into  the 
hearts  of  our  generals  and  our  lawgivers,  and  from 
henceforth,  even  as  we  devifed,  thus  did  they. 

2^/ter  thisy  the  nvhols  book  is  turned  on  a  fudden^  , 
from  his  c^vn  life,  to  a  hijiory  of  all  the  public  tranf- 
\  aBions  of  Europe,  compiled  from  the  ne'wfpapers  of 
thofe  times.  I  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
this,  till  1  percei-oed  at  laji  (to  my  no  fmall  ajionijh-' 
ment)  that  all  the  meafures  of  the  four  la f  years  of  the 
^eent  together  nvith  the  peace  at  Utrecht,  ivhich  ha^ve 

been  ufually  attrihiued  to  the  E of  O ,  D.  of 

O — ■■ — ,   Lords  H and  B ,   and  other  great 

,  men,  do  here  mojl  plainly  appear  to  ha-oe  been  ^wholly 
\  o-jJiing  to  Robert  Jenkins^  Amos  Turner,  George  Fil-^ 
1  coiks,   Thomas  White,   but  abcve  all  to  P.  P. 

The  reader  may  he  fur e  I  ivas  'very  inqulftlve  after 
this  extraordinary  -ivriter,  ^whofe  'work  I  ha^ve  here  ab- 
fraSfed.  I  took  a  journey  into  the  country  on  purpofe-, 
but  could  not  find  the  leaf  trace  of  him  ;  till  by  acci~ 
dent  I  met  an  old  clergyman,  ivho  fatd  he  could  not  be 
pcfnive,  but  thought  it  jnight  be  one  Paul  Philips,  n.'jho 
had  been  dead  about  tvjel-ue years.  And^  upo'n  inquiry, 
all  he  could  learn  of  that  p erf 07i  from  the  neighbourhood 
nvas,  that  he  had  been  taken  notice  of  for  Iwallowing 
loaches,  and  remembered  by  fome  people  by  a  black  and 
white  cur  with  one  ear,  that  confiantly  follo^vjed  him. 
In  the  church-yard  I  read  his  epitaph,  faid  to  cS 
'Written  by  himfelf. 

O  reader,  if  that  thou  canfl  readj 
^        Look  down  upon  this  ilone  ;  , 
Bo  all  we  can,  Death  is  a  man 
That  never  fpareth  none. 
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POET    L  A  U  R  E  A  T. 

November  19.   I729, 

THE  time  of  the  eledlon  of  a  poet  laurest  be^ 
ing  now  at  hand,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  rites  and  cerefnonies  anciently 
iifed  at  thatfolemnity,  and  only  difcontinued  through 
the  neglefl  and  degeneracy  of  later  times.  Thefe 
we  have  extra<fted  from  an  hiilorian  of  undoubted 
credit,  a  reverend  bifhop,  the  learned  Paulus  Jovius ; 
and  are  the  fame  that  Vv'ere  pradtifed  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Leo  X.  the  gr^at  reilorer  of  learning. 

As  we  nov/  fee  an  age  and  a  ccur-t,  that  for  the  en- 
couragement of  poetry  rivals,  if  not  exceeds,  that  of 
this  famous  Pope,  we  cannot  but  wifh  a  reiloration 
of  all  its  honours  to  poejy  ;  the  rather,  iince  there  are 
Co  many  parallel  circumflances  in  the  perjln  who 
was  then  honoured  with  the  laurel,  and  in  hi/zt  who 
(in  all  probability)  is  now  to  wear  it. 

I  {hall  tranfir.::e  my  author  exadlly  as  I  find  it  in 
the  8  2d  chapter  of  his  Elogia  'vir.  doSt^  He  begins 
with  the  charader  of  the  poet  himfelf,  who  was  the 
©rioinai  and  father  of  all  laureats,  and  called  Cafnillo. 
He  was  a  plain  country-man  of  Apulia,  (whether  a 
Jhepherd  QT  threjher^  is  not  material).  "  This  man," 
(fays  Jovius),  *^  excited  by  the  fam.e  of  the  great  en- 
*'  courafrement  given  to  poets  at  court,  and  the  high 
**  honour  in  which  thsy  v/ere  held,  came  to  the  city, 
**  bringing  with  him  a  ilrange  kind  of  lyre  in  his 
**  hand,  and  at  leafc  fome  tnx'enty  thou/and  of  •verfes. 
**  All  the  v/its  and  critics  of  the  court  flocked  about 
"  him,  delighted  to  fee  a  clon.vn^  with'  a  ruddy,  hale 
*'  complexion,  and  in  his  own  long  hair,  fo  top  fi^ll 
*'  of  p^oetry  ;  and  at  the  f>ril  iight  of  him  all  agreed 
**  he  was  born  to  be  poet  laureat  *.     He  had  a  mofl 

*  Apulus  prspingui  vullu  alacer,  et  prolixe  comalus,  omnlno 
^'gnus  tefla  lamea  yideretur. 

«*  hearty 
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"  hearty  welcome  in  an  ijland  of  the  river  Tiber, 
**  (an  agreeable  place  not  unlike  our  Richmond), 
**  where  he  was  firft  made  to  eat  and  drink plent if ul^ 
*'  ly,  and  to  repeat  his  ^jerfes  to  every  body.  llTieil 
*'  they  adorned  him  with  a  new  and  elegant  gar!and, 
**  compofed  of  <vine  lea^ves,  laively  and  brajfica,  (a 
**  fort  of  cabbage),  fo  compofed,  fays  my  author, 
**  emblematically,  ut  tam/alfe  qiiara  lepide  ejus  temu- 
*'  lentitty  brajjicce  remedio  cchibenda^  notarciur.  He 
*'  was  then  fa  uted  by  common  confent  with  the  title 
"  of  arcbipoeta,  or  archpaety  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe 
"  day;,  in  ours,  poet  laureat.  This  honour  the  poor 
**  man  received  with  the  molt  fenfible  demonftrations 
*'  of  joy,  his  eyes  drunk  with  tears  and  gladnefs  *. 
*'  Next,  the  public  acclamation  was  exprefled  in  a 
"  canticle,  which  is  tranfinitted  to  us  as  follows : 

Salve,  brafficea  virens  corona, 

Et  lauro,  archipoeta,  pampinoque  ! 

Dignus  principis  auribus  Lecnis. 

All  haiU  archpoet  <vjiihout  peer  ! 
Vine,  bay  J  or  cabbage^  fit  to  'wear, 
j^nd  Ivor  thy  of  the  prince's  ear. 

From  hence  he  was  conduced  in  pomp  to  the  capital 
oi  Rome,  mounted  on  an ^/^/v^/z«/,^ through  the  fnouts 
of  the  populace,  where  the  ceremony  ended. 

Thehiiiorian  tells  us  further,  '^That,  :it  his  intro- 
"  duction  to  Leo^  he  not  only  poured  forth  verfes 
"  innumerable,  like  a  torrent,  bat  alfo  fung  them 
*'  with  open  mouth.  Nor  was  he  only  ones  intro- 
"  duced,  or  on /^^^^  days,  (like  our  laureats),  but 
*'  made  a  companion  to  his  mafier,  and  entertained  as 
"  one  of  the  iniiruuients  of  his  moft  elegant  pie afures, 
"  When  the  prince  was  at  table,  the'^poet  had  his 
**  place  at  the  window.  When  t'^e  prince  had  half 
*'  eaten  his  meat  f,  he  gave  with  his  own  hands  the 
*'  rell  to  the  poet.  When  the  poet  drank,  it  was 
**  out  of  the  prince's  own  flaggon,  infomuch"  (fays 

*  Manantibus  prsE  gaudio  oculis.         •+•  Scmefis  opfoniis. 
Vol.  hi.  I  M  th« 
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the  hiflorJan)  •*  that,  through  To  great  good  eathig 
**  and  drinking,  he  contraded  a  moft  terrible  gout." 
Sorry  1  am  to  relate  what  follows,  but  that  I  cannot 
leave  my  reader's  curiofity  unfatisiied  in  the  cata- 
ilrophe  of  this  extraordinary  man.  To  ufe  my  au- 
thor's words,  which  are  remarkable,  Mortuo  Leone, 
prcfagatifque pcetis,  ^r.  **  When  Leo  died,  and  poets 
*«  were  no  more;"  (fori  would  not  urtderilaiid /r*?- 
fi'z^is  literally,  as  if  pcets  then  were  projligate)  % 
this  unhappy  laureat  was  forthwith  red  need  to  return 
to  his  country,  whtre,  opprelTed  with  old  age  and 
nvanty  he  miferably  periflied  in  a  common  ho/pit al. 

We  fee  from  this  lad  conclufion,  (which  may  be  of 
example  to  the  poets  of  our  time),  that  it  were  hap- 
pier to  meet  with  no  encouragement  at  all,  to  remain 
at  the  plough,  or  other  lawful  occupation,  than  to 
be  elevated  above  their  concdition,  and  taken  out  of 
the  common  mieajis  of  life,  without  a  furer  fupport 
than  the  temporary,  or,  at  beft,  marial  favours  of  the 
great.  It  was  dcubtlefs  for  this  confideration,  that 
when  the  royal  bo;^nty  was  lately  extended  to  a  rural 
genius,,  care  v/as  taken  to  fettle  it  upon  him  far  life* 
And  it  hath  been  the  pra'ftice  of  cur  princes,  never  to 
remove  from  the  ftatioii  of  poet  laureat  any  man  who 
hath  once  been  chofen,  though  never  fo  much  greater 
geniufes  inight  arife  vsy  his  time.  A  noble  iD^ance 
hov/  siach  the  charity  of  ou?  monarchs  hath  exceed- 
ed their  hvs  of  fame. 

To  come  now  to  the  intent  of  this  paper  :  We 
fiave  here  the  whole  ancient  cerepficTiial  cf  the  iaurear. 
In  the  £rfl  place,  the  crown  is  to  be  mixed  v»'ith  'vine^ 
lea-ves,  as  the  vine  is  the  plant  of  BacchuS;  and  full 
as  eiTential  to  the  honour,  as  the  iutt  of  fack  to  the 
faiary. 

Secondly,  the  Irafftca  mufl  be  made  ufe  of  as  a 
qualifier  of  the  former.  It  ft  ems  the  cabbage  was 
anciently  accounted  a  remedy  for  drunkennefs ;  a 
power  the  French  now  afcribe  to  the  onion,  and  ilvlc 
a  foup  made  of  it  foup  d'yvrogns.  I  would  recom- 
niend  a  large  mixture  of  the  brafftcuy  if  Mr  Dennis 
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be  chofen ;  but  if  Mr  Tibbald,  it  is  not  fo  necefiary^ 
unleis  the  cabbage  be  iiippofed  to  fignify  the  fame 
thii.g  with  refpefl  io  posts  as  to  tailasy  viz.  fiealwg. 
I  ihould  judge  it  not  amifs  to  add  another  plant  of 
this  garland,  to  wit,  i'vy  ;  not  only  as  it  anciently  be- 
longed to  poets  in  general,  but  as  it  is  emblematical 
of  the  tiiree  virtues  of  a  court-poet  in  particular ;  it 
is  creepingy  dirty ^  and  dangling*- 

In  ihe  next  place,  a  canticle  muft  be  ccmpofcd  and 
fung  in  laud  and  praife  of  the  new  poet.  If  Mr  Cib- 
BEP-  be  laureated,  it  is  my  opinion  no  man  can  ivrite . 
this  but  himielf ;  and  no  man,  1  am  fare,  can ^?.'^  it 
fo  afFe^^ingiy.  But  what  this  canticle  faould  be,  ei- 
ther in  his  or  the  other  candidate's  cafe,  1  fhall  not 
pretend  to  determine. 

Thirdly,  there  ought  to  be  a  pullic  Jhc-i-v  or  entty 
of  the  poet :  to  fettle  the  order  or  procciTion  of  which. 
Mr  Anftis  and  Mr  Dennis  ought  to  have  a  confe- 
rence. I  apprehend  here  two  difHcuides  :  one,  of 
procuring  an  elephant ;  the  orher,  of  teaching  the 
pcet  to  ride  him.  Therefore  I  fliould  imagine  the 
next  animal  in  fize  or  dignity  would  do  belt ;  either 
a  mule  or  a  large  afs  :  particularly  if  that  noble  one 
could  be  had,  vvhofe  portraiture  makes  {o  p^reat  an 
ornament  of  the  Dunciad^  and  which  (unlefs  I  am 
mifinformed)  is  yet  in  the  park  of  a  nobleman  near 
this  city  : —Unlefs  Mr  CiB BE R  be  the  man,  vv^ho 
inay»  with  great  propriety  and  beauty,  ride  on  a 
dragon^  if  he  goes  by  land  ;  or  if  he  chufe  the  wa» 
ter,  upon  one  of  his  own  fwans  from  Cajar  in 
Egypt. 

We  have  fpoken  fufHciently  of  the  ceremony  ;  let  us 
now  fpeak  of  the  qualifications  and  pri^jileges  of  tlie 
laureat.  Firil,  we  fee  he  muft  be  able  to  make  verfes 
extcn.pcre,  .and  to  pour  forth  innumerable,  if  requi- 
red. In  tills  1  doubt  Mr  Tibbald.  Secondly,  he 
ou_^;ht  to  Jingi  and  intrepidly,  patulo  ore  :  here  I  con- 
feis  the  excellency  of  Mr  Gibber.  Thiidly,  he 
ou^^t  t  to  carry  a  lyre  about  with  him  :  if  a  large  one 
be  thou'^at  ivo  cumD.rfom.el,  a  fmall  one  may  be 
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contrived  to  hang  about  the  neck,  like  an  order,  and 
be  very  much  a  grace  to  the  perfon.  Fourthly,  he 
ought  to  have  a  good  Jiomach,  to  eat  and  drink  what- 
ever his  betters  think  fir ;  and  therefore  it  is  in  this 
high  ofHce,  as  in  many  others,  no  puny  conftitution 
can  difcharge  it.  I  do  not  think  Cibber  or  Tib- 
SALD  here  fo  happy  ;  but  rather  a  ftanch,  vigorous, 
feafoned,  and  dry  old genthmatif  whom  I  have  in  my 
eye. 

I  could  alfo  wiih  at  this  junflure,  fucli  a  perfon  as 
IS  truly  jealous  of  the  honour  and  dignity  oi  poetry  \ 
TiO  joker,  no  trifler;  bnt  a  bard  in  good  sarmji  \ 
iiay,  net  amifs  if  a  critic,  and  the  better  if  a  little 
ebjUnate.  For  when  we  confider  what  great  privi- 
leges have  been  loH  from  this  office,  (as  we  fee  from 
the  forecited  authentic  record  of  Jovius),  namely, 
thofe  of  feeding  fi^orn  the  prince's  table,  drinking  out 
of  his  ovun  Jiaggouy  becoming  even  his  domejiic  and 
£ompanio7i,  it  requires  a  man  warm  and  refolute,  to  be 
able  to  claim  and  obtain  the  reiioring  of  thefe  high 
honours.  I  have  caufe  to  fear,  moii  of  the  candidates 
would  be  liable,  either  through  the  influence  of  mini- 
fters,  or  for  rev.-ards  or  favours,  to  give  up  the  glo- 
rious rights  of  the  laureat :  yet  I  am  not  without 
hopes,  there  is  anty  from  whom  a  fsricus  and  fteddy 
siTertion  of  thcfe  privileges  may  be  expelled  ;  and  if 
there  be  fuch  a  one,  I  muft  do  him  the  jullice  to  fay, 
it  is  Mr  Dennis  the  worthy  prefident  of  our  fc» 
cietv. 
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T  Hough  moll  things  which  are  wrong  in  their 
own  nature  are  at  once  confefTed  and  abfolved 
in  that  fingle  word,  the  cufiom  ;  yet  there  are  Tome, 
which,  as  they  have  a  dangerous  tendency,  a  think- 
ing man  will  the  lefs  excufe  on  that  very  account. 
Among  the^e  I  cannot  but  reckon  the  common  prac- 
tice of  dedications^  which  is  of  fo  much  the  worfe 
conlequence  as  it  is  generally  ufed  by  people  of  po- 
litenefs,  and  whom  a  learned  education  for  the  moft 
part  ought  to  have  infpired  with  nobler  and  jufter 
fentiments.  This  proftitution  of  praife  is  not  only  a 
deceit  upon  the  grofs  of  mankind,  who  take  their 
notion  of  charaders  from  the  learned  ;  but  alfo  the 
better  fort  mull  by  this  means  lofe  fome  part  at  leafl 
of  that  defire  of  fame  which  is  the  incentive  to  gene- 
rous adlions,  when  they  find  it  promifcuouily  bcitow- 
cd  on  the  meritorious  and  undeferving.  Nay,  the  au- 
thor himfelf,  let  him  be  fuppofed  to  have  ever  {a 
true  a  value  for  the  patron,  can  find  no  terms  to  ex- 
prefs  it,  but  v>?hat  have  been  already  ufed,  and  ren- 
dered fufpecled  by  flatteiers.  Even  truth  itfelf  in  a 
dedication,  is  like  an  honeft  man  in  a  difguife  or  vi- 
ator-maik,  and  will  appear  a  cheat  by  being  dreifed 
fo  like  one.  Though  the  merit  of  the  perfon  is  be- 
yond difpute,  I  fee  no  reafon,  that,  becaufe  one  mant 
is  eminent,  therefore  anorher  has  a  right  to  be  im- 
pertinent, and  throw  praifes  in  his  face.  It  isjuft 
the  reverfe  of  the  pradlice  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
when  a  perfon  was  advanced  to  triumph  for  his  fer- 
vices.  They  hired  people  to  rail  at  hiai  in  that  cir- 
cumftance,  to  make  him  as  humble  as  they  could  ; 
we  have  fellows  to  flatter  him,  and  make  him  as 
proud  as  they  can.  Su^ppofing  the  writer  net  to  be 
mercenary,  yet  the  great  man  is  no  more  in  reafon 
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obliged  to  thaak  him  for  bis  pi^ure  in  a  dedication, 
than  to  thank  a  painter  for  that  on  a  fign-^oft  ; 
except  it  be  a  lefs  injury  to  touch  the  mod  facred 
part  of  him,  his  cheracler,  (han  to  make  free  with 
his  countenance  only.  I  ihould  think  nothing  ju- 
Hilled  me  in  this  point,  but  the  patron's  permifTion  be- 
forehand, that  I  ihould  draw  him  as  like  as  I  could ; 
whereas  moil  authors  proceed  in  this  affair  jufl  as  a 
dawber  I  have  heard  of,  who,  not  being  able  to 
draw  portraits  after  the  life,  was  ufed  to  paint  faces 
at  random,  and  look  out  afterwards  for  people  whom 
he  might  periuade  to  be  like  them.  To  exprefs  my 
notion  of  the  tiling  in  a  word  :  To  fay  mere  to  a  man 
than  one  thinks,  with  a  profpeCl  of  intereft,  is  dif- 
honeil ;  and  without  it,  foolilh.  And  whoever  has 
had  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  undertaking,  muft  of  necef- 
iity  at  once  think  himfelf  in  his  heart  a  knave  for 
having  done  it,  and  his  patron  a  fool  for  having  be- 
lieved it. 

1  have  fometimes  been  entertained  with  confider- 
ing  dedicr-tions  in  no  very  cummon  light.  By  ob- 
ferving  vAnX  q'lalities  our  writers  think  it  will  be 
moil  pieafing  to  others  to  compliment  them  with,, 
one  ma>  form  fome  judgment  which  are  moil  (o  to 
themfeives ;  and,  in  coniequence,  what  fort  (>f  peo* 
pie  they  are.  Without  this  view  one  can  r^ad  very 
few  dedications,  but  will  give  us  caufe  c0  wonder, 
cither  how  luch  things  came  to  be  faid  at  all,  or 
how  they  were  faid  to  fuch  perfons.  I  have  known 
an  hero  complimented  upon  the  decent  majeftv  and 
jftate  he  affumed  after  a  vidory  ;  and  a  nobldnian  of 
a  diiferent  charader  applauded  for  his  condefcenfiott 
to  inferiors.  This  would  have  feemed  very  Urange 
to  me,  but  that  1  happened  to  know  the  authors  :  he 
who  made  the  iiril  compliment  was  a  lofty  gentle- 
man, whofe  air  and  gait  difcovered  when  he  had  pu- 
blilhed  a  new  book;  and  the  other  tippled  eveiy 
jiight  with  the  feilovvs  who  laboured  at  the  prefs 
while  his  own  writings  v/ere  working  off.  It  is  ob- 
servable of  the  female  poets  and  ladies  dedi<:atory, 
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that  here  (as  elfewhere)  they  far  exceed  us  in  any  ftrain 
or  rant.  As  beauty  is  the  thing  that  fex  are  piqued 
upon,  they  fpeaK  of  it  generally  in  a  more  elevated 
ftyle  than  is  uied  by-  the  men.  They  adore  in  the 
f^me  manner  as  they  would  be  adored.  So  when  the 
authorefs  of  a  famous  modern  romance  be?s  a  V-  ung 
nobleman's  pern  ifiion  to  pay  him  her  kneeling  adora- 
tions.. 1  am  far  from  eenfuring  the  expreihon ,  as  fome 
critics  would  do,  as  d  ficient  in  grammar  or  fenfe  ; 
but  I  retieCi,  that  adorations  paid  in  rhat  pofture  are 
what  a  lady  might  exced  herfelf,  and  my  wonder 
immediately  ceaies.  Thefe,  when  they  flatter  moil, 
do  bat  as  they  would  be  done  unto  ;  for  as  none  are 
fo  much  concerned  at  being  injured  by  calumnies, 
as  they  who  are  readiett  to  calt  them  upon  their 
neighbours ;  fo  it  is  certain  none  are  fo  guilty  of 
flattery  to  others,  as  thofe  who  moft  ardently  delira 
it  themlelves. 

\\' hat  led  me  into  thefe  thoughts,  was  a  dedica- 
tion I  happened  upon  this  morning.  The  reader 
muft  underltand  that  I  treat  the  leall  inftances  or  re- 
mains of  ingenuity  with  refpevfl,  in  what  places  foe- 
ver  found,  or  under  whatever  circumftances  of  difad- 
vantage.  From  this  love  to  letters  1  have  been  fo 
happy  in  my  fearches  after  knowledge,  that  I  have 
found  unvalued  repofitories  of  learning  in  the  lining 
of  bandboxes.  1  look  upon  thefe  pafteboard  edifices, 
adorned  with  the  fragments  of  the  ingenious,  with 
the  fame  veneration  as  antiquaries  upon  ruined  build- 
ings, whole  walls  prelerve  divers  infcriptions  and 
names,  which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  This  morning,  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard's 
daughters  was  looking  over  fome  hoads  and  ribands, 
brought  by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  dili- 
gence, 1  employed  no  lefs  in  examining  the  box 
which  contained  them  ;  it  was  lined  with  certain 
fcenes  of  a  tragedy,  written  (as  appeared  by  a  part  of 
the  title  there  extant)  by  one  of  the  fair  fex.  What 
was  moll  legible  was  the  dedication  ;  which,  by  rea- 
foii  of  the  largenefa  of  the  characters,  was  leafl;  defa- 
ced, 
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ced  by  thofe  Gothic  ornaments  of  flourilhes  and  foli- 
age, wherewith  the  compilers  of  thefe  fort  of  {true- 
tures  do  often  induitriouily  obfcore  the  works  of  the 
learned.  As  much  of  it  s.s  I  could  read  with  any 
eafe,  I  ihall  commEnicate  to  tlie  reader,  as  follows, 
*  *  *  *t  Though  it  is  a  kind  of  profanation  to  ap- 
proach yoi>r  Grace  with  fo  pcor  an  offering,  yet 
when  I  reflect  how  acceptable  a  facrifice  of  iirll- 
fruits  wa.H  to  heaven,  in  the  carlieit  and  purefl:  a- 
ges  of  religion,  that  they  were  honoured  with  fo- 
lemn  feafcs,  ard  confeciated  to  altars  by  a  divine 
command  ;  *  *  *  upon  that  coniideration,  as  an 
argument  of  p  irticular  zeal,  I  dedicate  *  *  *-  It  is 
impoffible  to  behold  you  without  adoring;  yet 
dazzled  and  awed  by  the  glory  that  furrounds  youy 
men  feel  a  facred  power,  that  refines  their  flames, 
aud  renders  them  pure  as  thofe  we  ought  to  offer 
to  the  Deity.  *  *  *  'J  he  fhrine  is  worthy  the  di- 
vinity that  inhabits  it.  In  your  Grace  we  fee  what 
woman  was  before  fhe  fell,  how  nearly  allied  to 
the  puiity  and  perfection  of  angels.  And  we  adore 
.  nd  blefs  the  glorious  work  1" 
Undoubtedly  thefe,  and  other  periods  of  this  moft 
pious  dedication,  could  not  but  convince  the  Duchefs 
of  what  the  eloquent  authorefs  aiTures  her  at  the  end, 
that  fhe  was  her  fervant  with  mofc  ardent  devotion. 
I  think  this  a  pattern  of  a  new  fort  of  ftyle,  not  yet 
taken  notice  of  by  the  critics,  which  is  above  the 
fublime,  and  may  be  called  the  celejfial ',  that  is, 
when  the  rnoft  facred  praiies  appropri  tea  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Deity,  are  applied  to  a  mortal  of  good 
quality.  As  I  am  naturally  emulous,  L cannot  but 
endeavour^  in  imitation  of  this  lady,  to  be  the  inven- 
tor, or,  at  leall,  the  firft  producer  of  a  new  kind  of 
dedication,  very  different  from  hers  and  moft  others, 
fence  it  has  not  a  word  but  what  the  author  rtligioufiy 
thinks  in  it.  it  may  hwt  for  almoft  any  book 
either  profe  or  verfe,  that  has,  is,  or  fhail  be  publifh- 
ed  ;  and  might  run  in  this  aianaer. 

The 
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The  AUTHOR  to  himfelf,        : 

Mcjl  Ho7ioured  S'r, 

THefe  labours,  upon  many  coniiderations,,  {o 
properly  belong  to  none  as  to  you  :  firft,  as 
it  was  your  moii  earneft  deiire  alone  that  could  pre- 
vail upon  me.  to  make  them  public  :  then,  as  I  am 
fecure  (from  that  conllant  indulgence  you  have  ever 
Ihov/n  to  all  which  is  mine)  tliat  no  man  will  fo  rea- 
dily take  them  into  prote£licn,  or  fo  zealoufly  de- 
fend them.  Moreover,  there  is  none  can  fo  foon 
difcover  the  beauiies ;  and  there  are  fome  parts, 
which  it  is  poflible  few  befides  yourlelf  are  capable 
of  underllanding.  Sir,  the  honour,  affedlion,  and 
value  I  have  for  you  are  beyond  expreffion  ;  as  great, 
I  am  fure,  or  greater,  than  any  man  elle  can  bear 
you.  As  for  any  defects  which  others  may  pretend 
to  difcover  in  you,  1  do  faithfully  declare  I  was  ne- 
ver able  to  perceive  them  ;  and  doubt  not  but  thofe 
perfons  are  aftuated  purely  by  a  fpirit  of  malice  or 
envy,  the  infeparable  attendants  on  Ihining  merit 
and  parts,  fuch  as  I  have  always  ertcemed  yours  to 
be.  It  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  vio- 
lence to  modeity,  to  fay  this  to  you  in  public  ;  but 
you  may  believe  me,  it  is  no  more  than  1  have  a 
thoufand  times  thought  of  you  in  private.  Might  I 
follow  the  impuireofmy  ioul,  there  is  no  fubjecl  I 
could  launch  into  with  more  pleaiure  than  your  pa- 
negyric :  but  iince  fomething  is  due  to  raodefty,  let 
me  concluGe  by  telling  you,  that  there  is  nothing  I 
fo  much  deiire  as  to  know  you  more  thoroughly  than 
i  have  yet  the  happineis  of  doing.  1  may  then  hope 
to  be  capable  to  do  you  icme  real  lervice  ;  but  till 
then,  can  only  afiure  you,  that  1  fhail  continue  to 
be,  as  I  am  more  than  any  man  alive, 

Vearej^   SIR, 

Tour  affe6lionate  frie7idy  and 

The  great  eft  of y,Gur  admirers 

NO  II,. 
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Dum  doces    tnfanire   omnest  <vos  or  dine  adife, 

HoR.  Sat.  Hi.  lib.  ii^  v.  So, 

iTtf   /iri?   G  U  A   R  D  I   A  K. 
S    I   R, 

AS  you  profefs  to  encourage  all  thofe  who  any 
way  contribute  to  the  public  good,  I  flatter 
myfelf  1  may  claim  your  countenance  and  protec- 
tion. I  am  by  profeffion  a  mad  dorior,  but  of  a 
peculiar  kind  ;  not  of  thofe  whofs  aim  it  is  to  re- 
move frenzies,-  bat  one  who  make  it  my  baiinefs 
to  confer  aa  agreeable  madnefs  on  my  fellow- crea- 
tures, for  their  mutual  delighc  and  benefit.  Since 
it  is  agreed  by  the  philofophers,  th.it  happinefs 
and  railery  coniiil  chiefiy  in  the  imagination,  no- 
thing is  more  neceilary  to  mankind  in  general  thaa 
this  pieafant  delirium,  which  renders  everyone  fa- 
tisfied  with  himfelf,  and  periiiadcs  him  that  all  0- 
thers  are  equally  fo.. 

**  I  have  for  feveral  years,  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad,  made  this  fcience  my  particular  llady, 
which,  I  may  venture  to  fa}v  I  have  improved  ia- 
almoft  all  the  courts  of  Europe  ;  and  have  redu- 
ced it  into  fo  fafe  and  eafy  a  method,  as  to  praftife 
it  on  boih  fexes,  of  what  difpofition,  age,  or  qua- 
lity foever,  with  fuccefs.  What  enables  me  to 
perform  this  great  work,,  is  the  ufe  of  my  chjequl-' 
wn  catioIicoTJi  or  the  grand  elixir ^  to  fupport  the 
fpirics  of  human  nature.  This  remedy  is  of  the 
molt  grateful  flavour  in  the  world,  and  agrees  with 
all  tailes  whatever.  It  is  delicate  to  the  fenfes,. 
delightful  in  the  operation,  may  be  taken  at  ail 
hours  without  confinement,  and  is  as  properly  gi- 
ven at  a  bail  or  play;  oufe  as  in  a  private  cham- ' 
ber.     It  relliores  and  vivifes  the  inoft   dejected- 
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**  minds,  corref^.s  and  extradls  all  that  is  painful  in 
**  the  knowledge  of  a  man*s  ielf.  One  dofe  of  it  will 
**  initantly  dilperfe  itfelf  through  the  whole  animal 
♦*  iyilem,  ciiTipate  the  fn^  motions  of  diftruft  fo  as 
**  never  to  reiu.n,  and  fo  exhilarate  the  brain  and 
"  Tarety  the  gloom  of  refiedionj  as  to  give  the  pa° 
**  dents  a  new  flow  of  fpirt?,  a  vivacity  ot  behaviour, 
**  and  a  pleafing  dependence  upon  their  own  capa- 
*•  cities. 

*♦  Let  a  perfon  be  never  fo  far  gone,  I  advife  him 
"  not  to  delpair  ;  even  though  he  has  been  troubled 
**  many  years  with  reftleis  reflexions,  which  by 
"  long  neglect  have  hardened  into  fettled  confidera- 
"  tion.  Thoie  that  have  been  Hung  with  fatire  may 
**  here  find  a  certain  antidote,  which  infallibly  di- 
**  fperies  ail  the  remains  of  poifon  that  has  been  left 
"  in  the  under fkin ding  by  bad  cures.  It  fortifies  the 
••  heart  agair.it  the  rancour  of  pamphlets,  the  inve- 
**  teracy  of  epigrams,  and  the  niordhcation  of  1am- 
'•  peons  j  as  nas  be^n  oiten  experienced  by  feveral 
*'  pcrfons  of  bodi  fexes,  during  the  feafons  or  Tu^-' 
**  bridge,  and  the  Bath. 

**  i  could,  as  further  inHances  of  my  (ncccCs,  pro- 
•*  duce  ceriiftcates  and  teitiaioniais  from  the  favou- 
♦*  rites  and  ghoiily  fathers  of  the  rnolt  eminent 
**  priiices  of  iiurope  ;  but  ihall  content  myieir  with 
*'  the  mendcxi  or  a  few  cures,  wh!ch  I  have  per- 
*'  formed  by  this  my  gram;:  u/wver/al  rejiorati've, 
**  during  the  practice  01  one  morita  Oiiiy  iince  i 
**  came  to  this  city. 

Cures  in  the  month  ef  Fehruary,   17^3- 

**  George  Spondee,  Efq;  poet,  and  inmate  of  t?ie 
**  parilh  of  St  Paul's,  Covent-garden,  fell  into  vio- 
**  lent  fits  of  the  fpleen  upon  a  thin  third  night.  He 
*'  had  been  friahted  into  a  verU?o  by  the  lound  of 
•'  catcalls  on  the  firil  jiay  ;  and  the  irequent  hillings 
**  en  the  fecoad  made  him  unable  to  endure  the  bare 
*'  pronunciaticn  of  the  Lnter  S.  I  fearchcd  into 
"  the  caufcs  of  his  diilemper;  and  by  the  prelcrip- 

<*  tion 
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«:*  tion  of  a  dofe  of  my  obfequiuni  preps.red  Jecu^jduf^r 
•^  artem-,  recovered  him  to  his  natural  ftate  of  mad- 
*i*  nefs.  f  caft  in  at  proper  intervals  the  words,  /// 
**  tajle  of  the  tavjn,  en~uy  of  critics,  bad  performance 
"  of  the  adors,  ^nd  the  like.  He  is  fo  perfedlly 
*•  cared,  that  he  has  promifed  to  bring  another  play 
"  upon  the  llage  next  winter. 

*'  A  lady  of  proielTed  virtue,  of  the  parifh  of  St 
«'  Jafi.eo's,  Weftminiler,  who  hath  deiired  her  name 
**  may  be  concealed,  having  taken  offence  at  a 
**  phrafe  of  double  iDcaning  in  converfaiion,  undif- 
**  coverect  by  any  other  in  the  company,  {addenly 
"  fell  into  a  cold  fit  of  modeiiy.  Upon  a  right  ap- 
**  plication  of  pniife  of  her  virtae,  I  threw  the  lady' 
**  into  an  agreeable  waking  dream,  fettled  the  fer- 
"  rnentation  of  her  blood  into  a  warm  charity,  fo  as 
**  to  make  her  look  with  patience  on  the  very  gende- 
**  man  that  oiFended. 

**  Kilc!.na,  of  the  parifh  of  St  Giles's  in  the  fields, 
**  a  coquette  of  long  pra-^ice,  was  by  the  reprimand 
**  ot  an  old  maiden  reduced  to  look  grave  in  corapa- 
**  ny,  and  deny  herfelf  the  play  of  the  fan. .  I» 
**  fhort,  fhe  was  brought  to  fuch  melancholy  circum- 
"  fiances,  that  itio.  would  fornetimes  unawares  fall 
**  into  devotion  at  cliurch.  1  advifed  her  to  take  a 
**  ^c\v  innocent  freedoms  njoith  occ-afecnal  kifjes,  prefcri- 
**  bed  her  the  exercife  of  the  eyes,  and  immediately 
**  railed  her  to  her  former  liate  of  life.  She  on  a 
*.'  fudden  recovered  her  dimples,  furled  her  fan, 
"  threw  round  her  glances,  and  for  thefe  two  Sun- 
*'  days  lail  pafl  has  not  once  been  feen  in  an  attentive 
"  poilure.  This  the  churchwardens  are  ready  to 
"  atteffc  upon  oath. 

"  Andrew  Terror,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Mo- 
**  hock,  was  almoll:  induced  by  an  aged  bencher  of 
"  the  fame  houle,  to  leave  oiF  bright  con verfation,  and 
*'  pore  over  Coke  upon  Littleton.  He  was  fo  id,  that 
"  his  hat  began  to  flap,  and  he  was  feen  one  day 
*'  in  the  lafl  term  at  Welcn\inller-ha!l.  This  patient 
**  had  quite  icll  his  fpirit  of  contradidion  ;  1,  by  the 

"  dillillation 
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diftlllation  of  a  faw  of  my  vivifying  drops  in  his 
ear,  drew  hitn  from  his  lethargy,  and  reftored 
him  to  his  uAial  vivacious  mifunderilandino-. 
He  is  at  prefent  very  eafy  in  his  condition. 
"  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  recital  of  the  innume- 
rable cures  I  have  performed  wichin  twenty  days 
laft  pad  ;  but  rather  proceed  to  exhort  all  perfons 
of  whatever  age,  complexion,  or  quality,  to  take 
as  foon  as  pofiible  of  this  my  inteiledual  oil  ; 
which  applied  at  the  ear  feizes  all  the  fenfes  with 
a  moft  agreeable  trrnfport,  and  difcovers  itseffedls, 
not  only  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  patient,  but  all 
who  converfe  with,  attend  upon,  or  any  way  re- 
bate to  him  or  her  that  receives  th€  kindly  infec- 
tion. It  is  often  adminiHered  by  chambermaids, 
valets,  or  any  the  moil  ignorant  domeflic  ;  it  be- 
ing one  peculiar  excellence  of  this  my  oil,  that  it 
is  moll  prevalent,  the  more  unfkilful  the  perion  is, 
or  appears,  who  applies  it.  It  is  abfclutely  necef- 
fary  for  ladies  to  take  a  dofe  of  it  juil  before  they 
take  coach  to  go  a-vifiting. 

"  But  I  offend  the  public,  as  Horace  faid,  when 
I  trefpafs  on  any  of  your  time.  Give  me  leave 
then,  Mr  Ironfide,  to  make  you  a  prefent  of  a 
drachm  or  two  of  my  oil  ;  though  1  hsve  caufe  to 
fear  my  prefcriptions  will  not  have  the  eiFed  upoa 
you  I  could  wifli  :  therefore  I  do  not  endeavour 
to  bribe  you  in  my  favour  by  the  prefent  of  my 
oil,  but  wholly  depend  upon  your  public  fpirit 
and  generofity  ;  which,  I  hope,  will  recommend 
to  the  world  the  ufeful  endeavours  of, 

SIR, 
Tour  tnojl  obedient,  jnoji  faithful,  mojl  d^^jcted, 

moji  bumble  /errant  and  ad-mirer, 
G  N  A  T  H  O, 

*t*  Beware  of  counterfeits,  for  fach  are  abroad. 

*'  A^  B.  I  teach  the  arcana  of  my  art  at  reafon- 
able  rates  to  gentlemen  of  the  univerfities,  who 
A^oL.  lir.  t  N  *:  deilre 
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*'  defire  to  be  qualified  for  writing  dedications  ; 
^^  and  to  young  lovers  and  fortune-hunters  to  be 
*'  paid  at  the  day  of  marriage.  I  inftruil  perfons  of 
"  bright  capacities  to  flatter  others,  and  thofe  of 
"  the  meaneil  to  flatter  themfelves. 

"  I  was  tlie  firll  inventor  of  pocket  looking-glaf- 
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Seln^  a  cofitinuation  of  feme  former  papers  onihefuh- 
jeci  <?/' Pastorals. 

Compulerantque  greges  Cory  don  ct  Thyrfls  in  unum  : 
Ex  illo  Corjdonj  Cory  don  eft  tempore  nobis*  ViRG, 

I.  Y  Defigned  to  have  troubled  the  reader  with  no 
i  further  difcourfes  of  partorals  ;  but  being  in- 
formed that  I  am  taxed  of  partiality  in  not  mention- 
ing an  author  whofe  eclogues  are  publiihed  in  the 
fame  volume  with  Mr  Philips's.,  I  Ihall  employ  this 
paper  in  obfervations  upon  him,  written  in  the  free 
fpirit  of  criticifm,,  and  without  apprehenfion  of 
pfFending  that  gentleman,  whofe  character  it  is,  that 
he  takes  the  greateft  care  of  his  works  before  they 
are  publiihed,  and  has  the  leaft  concern  for  them 
aftervv^ards;. 

2.  I  have  laid  it  down  as  the  firll  rule  of  pafloral, 
that  its  idea  fhould  be  taken  from  the  manners  of  the 
golden  age,  and  the  moral  formed  upon  the  repre- 
fentation  of  innocence  ;  it  is  therefore  plain,  that  a- 
ny  deviations  from  that  defign  degrade  a  poem  from 
being  truly  palloral.  In  this  view  it  will  appear, 
that  Virgil  can  only  have  two  of  his  eclogues  allowed 
to  be  fuch  :  his  firfl  and  ninth  mull  be  rejected,  be- 
caufe  they  defcribe  the  ravages  of  armies,  and 
-oppreiHons  of  the  innocent  :  Corydon's  criminal 
paifion  for  Alexis  throws  out  the  fecond  ;  the 
Calumny  and  railing  in  the  third  are  not  proper 
'  to 
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to  that  Hate  of  concord  ;  the  eighth  reprefents  unlaw- 
ful ways  of  procuring  love  by  inchantments,  and 
introduces  a  fhepherd  who.m  an  inviting  precipice 
tempts  to  felf-murder:  as  to  the  fourth,  fixth,  and 
tenth,  they  are  given  up  by  *  Heinfius,  Salmafius, 
Rapin,  and  the  critics  in  general.  They  iikewife 
obferve  that  but  eleven  of  all  the  Tdyllia  of  Theo- 
critus are  to  be  admitted  as  paftorals  :  and  even  out 
cf  that  number  the  greater  part  will  be  excluded  for 
one  or  other  .of  the  reafons  above  mentioned.  So 
that  when  I  rem.aj-ked  in  a  former  paper,  that  Vir- 
gil's eclogues,  taken  all  together,  are  rather  fekdl 
poems  than  paftorals  ;  I  might  have  faid  the  fame 
thing  with  no  lefs  truth  af  Theocritus.  The  reafon 
of  this  I  take  to  be  yet  unobferved  by  the  critics, 
tviz..  They  never  meant  them  all  for  pallor als. 

Now,  itisplaioy  Philips  hath  done  this,  and  ia 
that  particular  excelled  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil-. 

3.  As  (implicity  is  the  diftinguilhing  chara6leriftic 
ofpaftoral,  Virgil  hath  been  thought  guilty  of  too 
courtly  a  ftyle  ;  his  language  is  perfedly  pure,  and  he 
often  forgets  he  is  among  peafants.  I  have  frequently- 
wondered,  that  fince  he  was  fo  converfant  in  the  v/ri- 
tings  of  Ennius,  he  had  not  imitated  the  rullicity  of 
the  Doric  as  well  by  the  help  of  the  old  obfolete  Ro- 
man language,  as  Philips  hath  by  the  a.ntiquated 
Englilh  :  for  example,  might  he  not  have  faid  quot 
iiiftead  of  cui  \  qucijum  for  cujum  ;  'volt  for  'vulti  iJc, 
as  well  as  our  modern  hath  ivelladay  for  alas^ 
ivhikome  for  of  old,  make  mock  for  deride,  and  njoitle/s 
younglings  for  Jimple  lambs,  &c.  by  which  means  he 
had  attained  as  much  of  the  air  of  Theocritus,  as 
Philips  hath  of  Spenfer  \ 

4.  Mr  Pope  hath  fallen  into  the  fame  error  with 
Virgil.  His  clowns  do  not  converfe  in  all  thg  iim- 
plicity  proper  to  the  country  :  his  names  are  bor- 
rowed from  Theocritus  and  Viigil,  which  are  im- 
proper to  the  fcene  of  his  paftorals.     He  introduces 

*  See  Rapin  de  carm.  paft,  par,  iii» 

N  z  Daphni:-, 
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Daphnis,  Alexis,  and  Thyrfis  en  Britiih  plains,  as 
Virgil  had  done  'before  him  on  the  Mantuan  :. 
whereas  Philips,  who  hath,  the  ilridieft  regard  to 
propriety,  makes  choice  of  names  peculiar  to  the 
country,  and  more  agreeable  to  a  reader  of  delicacy  j. 
fuch  as  Hobbinol,  Lobbin,.  Cuddy,  and  Colin 
Clout. 

5.  So  eafy  as  pailcral  writing  may  leem  (in  the 
iiniplicity  we  have  defcrlbed  it)^  yet  it  reqaircs  great 
leading,  both  of  the-  ancients  and  moderns,  to  be  a 
mailer  of  it.  Philips  hath  given  us  manifcil  proofs 
of  his  knowledge  of  books..  It  muil  be  confeffed 
liis  corripetilar  hath  imitated  fcm.e.  Jingle  thoughts  c£ 
the  ancients  well  enough,  (if  we  confider  he  had  not 
the  happinefs  of  an  univerfity-education),  but  he 
hath  difcerfed  them  here  and  there,  without  that  or- 
tier  and  method  which  Mr  Philips  obferves,  whole 
nvhole  third  pa2.orpi.  is  an  inftance  how  well  he  hath 
itudied  the  iifth  of  Virgil,  and  how  judicioully  redu- 
ced Virgil's  thoughts  to  live  Ilandard  of  pail:orai  ;  as. 
his  contention  of  Colin  Clout  and  the  nightingale 
ihows  with  what  exadnefs  he  hath  imitated  every  line 
in  Strada, 

6.  When  I  remarked  it  a3  a  principal  fault,  to  in- 
troduce fruits  and  flowers  of  a  foreign  growth,  in  de- 
fcriptions  where  the  fcene  lies  in  our  own  country,, 
I  did.  not  defig-n  that  obfervation  ihould  extend  alfo: 
to.  animals,  or  the  fcniitiv-e  life  :  for  Mr  Philips  hath 
with  great  judgment  defcribed  wolves  in  England  in 
Ids  firft  paftoial.  Nor  would  I  have  a  pcet  ilavilhly 
conline  himlelf  (as  Mr  Pope  hath  done)  to  one  parti- 
cular feafon  of  the  year,  one  certain  time  of  the  day,, 
and  one  unbroken  fcene  in  each  e-iogue.  It  is  plaia-.  * 
Spenfer  negieded  this  pedantry,  who  in  his.paftoral 
<j\  November  mentions  the  mcurniul  foag  of  the 
nii^h  tin  rale, 

Sad  Philomel  her  fc fig  in  tears  dothjieep,. 

And  Mr  Philips,  by  a  poetical  creation,  hath  raifedi 
vp  finer  beds  of  flowers  than  the  mofi;  indullrious  gar- 
dener i; 
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dener ;  his  rofes,  endives,  lilies,  kingcups,  and  daf- 
fadiis,  blow  all  in  the  fame  feafon. 

7.  But  the  better  to  difcover  the  merits  of  our  two 
contemporary  paftoral  writers,  1  fhall  endeavour  to 
draw  a  parallel  of  them,  by  fetting  feveral  of  their 
particular  thoughts  in  the  fame  light,  whereby  it 
^will  be  cvious  how  much  Philips  hath  the  advantage. 
With  what  fimplicity  he  introduces  two  ihepherds 
fmging  alternately  ? 

Hobb»    Comey  Ro/alincty  O  corns y  for  ivhhout  thee 
What  pkafure  can  the  country  have  for  me  ? 
Come,   Rcfalinc^y  O  come  ',  my  hrinded  kine. 
My  Jno'wy  JJocepy  my  farm y  and  all,  is  thine. 

Lanq.     Come,  Rofalind,  O  come ',  here  Jhady  hoTvers^, 
Here  are  cool  fouuiaitis,  and  here  Jpriiiging 

foi.vers. 
Come,  Rofalind;  here  euer  let  us  fay. 
And JxKieetly  vjafe  our  liuelo?ig  time  a'way. 

Our, other  palloral  writer,  in  exprefling  the  fame' 
thought,  deviates  into  downright  poetry  : 

Streph,  In  fpring  the  felds,  in  autumn  hills  I  lo've. 
At  mcrti  the  plains,  at  noon  the  fady  groove. 
But  Delia  always  ;  forced  from  Delia*  s  fght,. 
"Nor  plains  at  morn,  nor  grooves  at  noon  delight. 

Daph.     Syliiia'^s  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 

More  bright  than  noon,  yet  f rep  as  early  day  y 
Enjn  fpring  difpleafesy  ivhenf^effines  not  here. 
But  hlefd  nx:ith  her,  'tis  fpring  throughout 
the  year. 

In  the  firfl  of  thefe  authors,  two  Hiepherds  thus 
innocently  defcribe  the  behaviour  of  their  nitrtrefTes. 

Hobb.    As  Marian  bath'dy  by  chance  I  paffed  byy 

She  hlujVd,  and  at  me  caji  a  fide- long  eye  : 
'I hen  J-wift  beneath  the  cryfal  n,va-ve  Jhe  try''d^ 
Her  beauteous  form,  but  all  in  njain,   to  hide,- 

Lanq.     As  I  to  cool  me  harlyd  one  fultry  dayy 
Fend  Lydia  lurking  in  the   fsd^es  lay, 

N   3"  '^  Ths^ 
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The  tvanto^i  laughed,  andfeem'd  in  hajte  tofy^ 
Tet  often  Jiopp^d^  and  often  turned  her  eye. 

The  other  modern  (who  it  mufi:  be  confeiled  hath 
a  knack  of  verfifying)  hath  it  as  follows  : 

Streph.  Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  flmnj 

Then,  hid  in  Jhades,  eludes  her  eager  f'voain*. 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  fee  me  fearch  around^.  . 
And  by  that  laugh  the  'vnlling  fair  is  found, 

Daph.   The  fprightly  Syl'via  trips  along  the  green. 
She  runs i  hut  hopes  fye  does  not  run  unfeen  , 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  purfuer  files, 
Henv  much  at  'variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  / 

There  is  nothing  the  writers  of  this  kind  of  poetry 
are  fonder  of  than  defcriptions  ofpaftoral  prefents^ 
Philips  fays  thus  of  a  fheep-hook. 

Of  feafon^d  elm  \  'where  Jluds  cf  hrafs  appear t, 
To /peak  the  gi-vcr's  name,  the  month  and  year ; 
The  hook  of  poiify  d  Jieel,  the  handle  turned. 
And  richly  by  the  gra<ver^s  Jkill  adorned. 

The  ether  of  a  bowl  embodied  with  figures  : 

— 'nx:hsre  ^wanton  i-vy  t'wines. 

And  ftvelling  clujlers  bend  the  curling  'vines  ; 
Four  figures  rifing  from  the  tvork  appear. 
The  'various  feafons  of  the  rolling  year  ; 
And,  'njohat  is  that  -tvhich  binds  the  radiant  fi^y. 
Where  t^xvelve  bright  figns  in  beauteous  order  lie  P 

The  fimpHcity  of  the  fwain  in  this  place,  who  for- 
gets the  name  of  the  zodiac,  is  no  ill  imitation  of 
Virgil  :  bat  how  much  more  plainly  and  u-nafFefted- 
ly  would  Philips  have  dreffed  this  thought  in  his 
Doric  ? 

A  :d  'What  that  highi,  njohich  girds^  the  n.velkin  fheen, 
-  Where  t^-welue  gay  figns  in  meet  array  arefeen  /* 

If  the  reader  would  indulge  his  curiofity  any  fur- 
ther in  the  comparifon  of  particulars,  he  m.ay  read 

the 
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the  firft  pafloral  of  Philips,  with  the  fecond  of  his 
contemporary,  and  the  fourth  and  fixth  of  the  former 
with  the  fourth  and  firft  of  the  latter  ;  where  feveral 
parallel  places  will  occur  to  every  one. 

Having  now  fhown  fome  parts,  in  which  thefe  two 
writers  may  be  compared,  it  is  a  juftice  I  owe  to 
Mr  Philips  to  difcover  thofe  in  which  no  man  can 
compare  with  him.  Firft,  that  beautiful  rufticity, 
of  which  I  fliall  only  produce  two  inftances  out  of  a 
hundred  not  yet  quoted  : 

O  ivoful  day  !  O  day  of  ivo  !  qut>th  he. 
And  nxioful  J,  <who  li^ue  the  day  to  fee  ! 

The  fimplicity  of  didion,  the  melancholy  flowing 
of  the  numbers,  the  folemnity  of  the  found,  and  the 
eafy  turn  of  the  words  in  this  dirge  (to  make  ufe  of 
our  author's  exprefiion)  are  extremely  elegant. 

In  another  of  his  paftorals,  a  fhepherd  utters  a 
dirge,  not  much  inferior  to  the  former,  in  the  fol- 
lowing  lines  : 

J.h  MP.  the  awhile  !  ah  me  !  the  lucklefs  day, 
Ah  lucklefs  lad !  the  rather  might  I  fay  ; 
Ah  filly  1 1  moreflly  than  my  Jheepy 
Which  on  thefonv'ry  plains  I  once  did  keep. 

How  he  ftill  charms  the  ear  with  thefe  artful  re- 
petitions-of  the  epithets  ;  and  how  fjgnificant  is  the 
laft  verfe  1  I  defy  the  moft  common  reader  to  repeat 
them,  without  feeling  fome  motions  of  cornpaiTion. 

In  the  next  place  I  fiiall  rank  his  prm'erbs,  in 
which  I  formerly  obferved  he  excels.    For  example : 

A  rolling  f  one  is  ev€r  hare  of  mofs  ; 

Andy  to  their  cof,  green  years  old  pronjerhs  crofs^ 

^ He  that  late  lies  do^wn,  as  late  <iv.ill  rife,- 

And,  fuggard-like,  till  noon-day  fnoring  lies* 

Againfl  ill-luck  all  cunning  for efeght  fails  ; 
Whether  ive  feep  or  njoake,  it  naught  a^vails, 

"•-'•■Nor  fear,  from  upright  fentence,  njorong. 

Laftly» 
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Lallly,  his  elegant  dialeft,  which  alone  might 
prove  him  the  eldefl  born  of  Spenier,  and  our  only 
■true  Arcadian.  1  fhould  think  it  proper  for  the  fe- 
veral  writers  of  pafteral,  to  confine  themfeives  to  their 
fev^eral  counties.  Spenier  feems  to  have  been  oii' 
this  opinion  ;  for  he  hath  laid  the  fcene  of  one  of  his 
pafiorals  in  Wales,  where,  with  all  the  fimpliciry  na- 
tural to  that  part  of  our  ifland,  one  fhepherd  bids  the 
other  good  morrow,  in  an  unufual  and  elegant  Hvan*" 
ner : 

Diggon  Danjy^  I  hid  hur  god-day  l 

Or  DJggo.n  hur  is,  or  I  mij-fay. 

Diggon  anfwers : 

Hur  mo  as  hiir  nvhile  it  'rj^as  day-light ; 
But  nonjo  hur  is  a  moji,  ^-wretched  iA)ight,  See, 

But  the  moft  beautiful  example  of  this  kind  that  I 
■ever  met  with,  is  in  a  very  valuable  piece  which  I 
chanced  to  find  among  feme  old  manufcripts,  enti-, 
lied,  AfaficraX  ballad;  which  1  think,,  for  its  na- 
ture and  fimplicity,  may  (notwithftanding  the  mode- 
%.y  of  the  title)  be  allowed  a  petfe*^  paitcral.     It  is 
compofed  in  the  Somerfetfhire  dialed,  and  the  names 
fuch'as  are  proper  to  the  country-people.    It  may  be 
-fsJ^ferved,  as  a  further  beauty  of  this  paftoral,  the 
v/ords  Nymphy  Dryady  Kaiad,  Fanjjn,  Cupid,  or  Satyrr 
are  not  once  mentioned  throughout  the  whole.     I 
Ihaii  make  no  apology  for  inferting  fome  few  lines  of 
this  excellent  piece.      Cicily  breaks  thus  into  the 
fubject,-  as  fhe  is  going  a-miiking. 

Cicily.  Ragery  go  'vetch  tha  kee~^,  or  elfe  thazun 
Will  quite  he  go  benjore  c^ha-ve  half  a  don, 

■    Roo-er.  l^hou  Jhculdfi  not  ax  ma  tiveecSi  but  F-ve  a  hce 
To  drs'ue  our  bull  to  bull  tha  parjcns  kee. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  whole  dialogue  h 
f<S)rmed  upon  the  paffion  ol  jealoufy  ;  and.  his  men* 

*  That  isj  the  kine  or  cowSi 

tioning 
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tioning  the  parfon's  kine  naturally  revives  the  jea- 
ioufy  of  the  fhepherdefs  Cicily,  which  flie  exprelTes 
as  follows. 

Cicily.  Ah  Rager,  Eager,  ches  nxias  T'.are  anjraid. 

When  in  yon  njield you  kijs'd  tha  parfo7i  s  maid: 
Is  this  the  love  that  once  to  me  you  ze^dy 
When  njrom  the  ^xvake  thou  br ought* Ji  me  ginger- 
bread ? 

Roger.  Cicily,  thou  charg'Ji  me  ^alfit — PIl  ^-zvear  to 
thee^ 
Tha  par/on^  s  maid  is  Jlill  a  maid  far  me. 

In  v/hich  anAver  of  his,  are  expreffed  at  once  that  lin- 
rit  of  religion,  and  that  innocence  of  the  golden  age, 
fo  necefiary  tcbe  obferved  by  all  v/riters  of  paftoral. 
At  the  cenclufion  of  this  piece,  the  author  recon- 
ciles the  lovers,  and  ends  the  eclogue  the  moil  fim» 
ply  in  the  world., 

Bo  Rager  parted  njor  to  "jetch  tha  kect 
And  <vQr  hw  bucket  in  ^vent  Cicily, 

I  am  loath  to  fhovv  myYondnefs  for  antiquity  fo  far 
as  to  prefer  this  ancient  Britifh  author  to  our  prefeiit 
JEnglilh  writers  of  paiioral;  but  I  cannot  avoid  ma- 
king this  obvious  remark,  that  Philips  hath  hit  into- 
the  fame  road  with  this  old  weil-country  bard  of- 
ours. 

After  ail  that  hath  been  faid,  I  hope  none  can  think 
it  any  injuftice  to  Mr  Pope  that  I  forbore  to  mention 
him  as  a  paftoral  writer ;  fmce,  upon  the  whole,  he 
is  of  the  fame  ckfs  with  Mo.chus  and  Bion,  whom, 
we  have  excluded  th^t  rank  ;  and  of  whe-fe  ecloguesa 
s.s  well  as  forae  of  Virgil's,  it  may  be  faid,,.  that  (ac- 
cording to  the  defcription  we  have  given  of  this  fort 
of  poetry)  they  are  by  no  means  palTorals,  but  fome- 
thing  beu.er= 
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"— — — Prlmaque  a  cade  fer arum 

IncaluiJJe  putem  fnaculatum  /anguine  ferrum^   Ovi  D, 

I  Cannot  think  it  extravagant  to  imagine,  that  man- 
kind are  no  lefs,  in  proportion,  accountable  for 
the  ill  ufe  of  their  dominion  over  creatures  of  the 
lower  rank  of  beings,  than  for  the  exercife  of  tyrar»- 
Piy  over  their  own  fpecies.  The  more  entirely  the 
inferior  creation  is  fubmitted  to  our  power,  the  more 
anfwerable  we  lliould  feem  for  our  mifmanagement 
of  it;  and  the  rather,  as  the  very  condition  of  nature 
renders  thefe  creatures  incapable  of  receiving  any  re- 
compenfe  in  another  life  for  their  ill  treatment  in 
this. 

It  is  obfervable  of  thoie  noxious  animals,  which 
have  qualities  moH  powerful  to  injure  us,  that  they 
naturally  avoid  mankind,  and  never  hurt  us  unlefs 
provoked,  or  neceffitated  by  hunger.  Man-,  on  the 
other  hand,  feeks  out  and  purfues  even  the  moll  in- 
oiFenfive  animals,  on  purpofe  to  perfecute  and  de- 
ilroy  them. 

Montaigne  thinks  it  fome  refle£lion  upon  humaa 
nature  itfelf,  that  few  people  take  delight  in  feeing 
beairs  carefs  or  play  together,  but  almoft  every  one 
is  pleafed  to  fee  them  lacerate  and  worry  one  another. 
I  am  forry  this  temper  is  become  almoft  a  dilHnguilh- 
ing  charader  of  our  own  nation,  from  the  obferva- 
tion  which  is  made  by  foreigners  of  our  beloved  pa- 
ftimes,  bear-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  the  like. 
"We  fhould  find  it  hard  to  vindicate  the  deftroying  of  - 
any  thing  that  has  life,  merely  out  of  wantonnefs; 
yet  in  this  principle  our  children  are  .bred  up,  and 
one  of  the  firfl:  pleafures  we  allow  them,  is  the  licence 
of  infiiding  pain  upon  poor  animals :  almofl;  as  foon  as 
we  are  fenfible  what  life  is  ourfelves,  we  make  it  our 
fport  to  take  it  from  other  creatures.  I  cannot  but 
believe  a  very  good  ufe  might  be  made  of  the  fancy 

which 
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which  children  have  for  birds  and  infeds.  Mr  Locke 
takes  notice  of  a  mother  who  permitted  them  to  her 
children,  but  rewarded  or  punifhed  them  as  they 
treated  them  well  or  ill.  This  was  no  other  than 
entering  them  betimes  into  a  daily  exercife  of  huma- 
nity, and  improving  their  very  diverfion  to  a  virtue. 

I  fancy  too,  fome  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
common  notion,  that  it  is  ominous  or  unlucky,^  to 
deftroy  fome  forts  of  birds,  as  fwallows  or  martins. 
This  opinion  might  poifibly  arife  from  the  confidence 
thefe  birds  feem  to  put  in  us,  by  building  under  our 
roofs,  fo  that  it  is  a  kind  of  violation  of  the  laws  of 
hofpitality  to  murder  them.  As  for  robin-redbrealls 
in  particular,  it  is  not  improbable  they  owe  their  fe- 
curity  to  the  old  ballad  of  T/^e  childrefi  in  the  •^djood. 
However  it  be,  I  don't  know,  I  fay,  v/hy  this  preju- 
dice, well  improved  and  carried  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
might  not  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  prefervation  of 
many  innocent  creatures,  which  are  now  expofed  to 
.all  the  wantonnefs  of  an  ignorant  barbarity. 

There  are  other  animals  that  have  the  misfortune, 
for  no  manner  of  reafon,  to  be  treated  as  commoa 
enemies,  where-ever  fcund.  The  conceit  that  a  cat 
has  nine  lives  has  cofl:  at  leaft  nine  lives  in  ten  of  the 
whole  race  of  them  ;  fcarce  a  boy  in  the  ftreets  but 
has  in  this  point  outdone  Hercules  himfelf,  who  was 
famous  for  killing  a  monller  that  had  but  three  lives. 
Whether  the  unaccountable  animofity  againll  this 
ufeful  domelHc  may  be  any  caufe  of  the  general  per- 
fecution  of  owls,  (who  are  a  fort  of  feathej-ed  cats), 
or  whether  it  be  only  an  unreafonable  pique  the  mo- 
derns have  taken  to  aferious  countenance,.  "^  fhall  not 
determine.  Though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
former,  fmce  I  obferve  the  fole  reafon  alleged  for 
the  deil:ru6lion  of  frogs  is  becaufe  they  are  like  toads. 
Yet,  amidll:  all  the  misfortunes  of  thefe  unfriended 
creatures,  it  is  fome  happinefs  that  we  have  not  yet 
•taken  a  fancy  to  eat  them  :  for  lliould  our  country- 
men refine  upon  the  French  never  fo  little,  it  is  not 
to  be  conceived  to  what  unheard-of  torments,  owls, 
-catSj  arid  frogs  may  be  yet  referved. 

When 
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V/hen  we  gr&w  up  to  men,  we  liave  another  fuc« 
-cefiion  of  fanguinary  fports ;  in  particular  hunting. 
1  dare  not  attack  a  diverfion  which  has  fach  autho- 
rity and  cuftom  to  fupport  it ;  but  muft  have  leave  to 
be  ^of  opinion,  that  the  agitation  of  that  exercife, 
with  the  example  and  number  of  the  chafers,  not  a 
little  contribute  to  refill  thofe  checks,  which  com- 
panion would  naturally  fuggefl:  in  behalf  of  the 
animal  purfued.  Nor  iliall  I  fay  with  Monfieur  Fleu- 
ry,  that  this  fport  is  a  remain  of  the  Gothic  barba- 
rity ;  but  I  muft  animadvert  upon  a  certain  cuftom 
yet  in  ufe  with  us,  and  barbarous  enough  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Goths,  or  even  the  Scythians,  I  mean 
that  favage  compliment  our  huntfmen  pafs  upon  la- 
dies of  quality  who  are  prefent  at  the  death  of  a  flag, 
when  they  put  the  knife  in  their  hands  to  cut  the 
throat  of  a  helplefs,  trembling,  and  weeping  creature, 

'^.ejiuque  cruentus. 


Atque  imploranti  Jtmilis^- 


But  if  our  fports  are  deilruflive,  our  gluttony  is 
more  fo,  and  in  a  more  inhuman  manner,  Lobilers 
roalled  alive,  pigs  wKipped  to  death,  fowls  fewed 
up,  are  teftimonies  of  our  outrageous  luxury.  Thofe 
who  (as  Seneca  expreiTes  it)  divide  their  lives  betwixt 
an  anxiot!?  confcience,  and  a  nauieated  flomach,  have 
a  juft  reward  of  their  gluttony  in  the  difeafes  it  brings 
with  it  :  for  human  iavages,  like  other  wild  beafts, 
find  fnares  and  poifon  in  the  proviiions  of  life,  and 
are  allured  by  their  appetite  to  their  dellruciion.  I 
know  nothing  more  fhocking,  or  horrid,  than  the 
profpefl  of  one  of  their  kitchens  covered  with  blood, 
and  filled  with  the  cries  of  creatures  expiring  in  tor- 
tures. It  gives  one  .'in  image  of  a  giant's  den 
in  a  romance  beftrawed  with  the  fcattered  heads 
and  mangled  limbs  of  thofe  v/ho  were  flain  by  his- 
cruelty. 

The  excellent  Hutarch  (who  has  more  flrokes 
-of  good- nature  in  his  VvTitings  than  I  remember  in 
any  author)  cites  a  faying  of  Cato  to  this  effeft : 

«*  That 
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*'  That  it  is  no  eafy  talk  to  preach  to  the  belly  which 
**  has  no  ears.  Yet  if"  (fays  he)  '*  we  are  ailiamed 
**  to  be  fo  cut  of  fafliion  as  not  to  offend,  let  us  at 
**  kail:  oftend  with  fome  difcretion  and  meafure.  If 
**  we  kill  an  animal  for  our  provifidn,  let  us  do  it 
*'  with  the  meltings  of  compaliiOii,  and  without  tor- 
**  menting  it.  Let  us  confider,  that  it  is  in  its  own 
**  nature  cruelty  to  put  a  living  creature  to  death  ; 
*'  we  at  lealt  defiroy  a. foul  that  has  fenfe  and  pcr- 
*'  ception."  In  the  life  of  Cato  the  Cenfor,  he  takes 
occafion  from  the  fevere  difpofition  of  that  man,  to 
difcourfe  in  this  manner.  *^  It  ought  to  be  efceemed 
**  a  happiaefs  to  mankind,  that  our  hum:inity  has  a 
'*  wider  fphereto  exert  itklf  in  tl'^n  bare  juflice.  It 
*'  is  no  more  than  the  obligation  of  our  very  birth  to 
*'  pra(5life  equity  to  our  own  kind  :  but  humanity 
**  may  be  extended  through  the  whole  order  of  crca- 
**  tures,  even  to  the  meancft  :  fucli  a6tions  of  charitv 
*'  are  the  overflowings  of  a  mild  good  nature  on  all 
*'  below  us.  It  is  certainly  the  part  of  a  weil-natu- 
''■'  red  man  to  take  care  of  his  horfes  and  dogs,  not 
'■■  only  in  expectation- of  their  labour  while  they  are 
'*  foals  and  whelps,  but  even  when  their  old  age  has 
"  made  them  incapable  of  fervice." 

Hiftory  tells  us  of  a  wife  and  polite  nation,  that 
re je£ted  a  perfon  of  the  firft  quality,  v/ho  flood  for  a 
judiciary  cfnce,  only  b«caufe  he  had  been  obferved 
in  his  youth  to  take  pleafure  in  tearing  and  murder- 
sn?c  of  birds.  And  of  another,  that  expelled  a  man 
out  of  the  fenate  for  daOiing  a  bird  ai^ainil  the  c^round 
svhich  had  taken  fhelter  in  his  bof^m.  Every  one 
knows  hew  remarkable  the  Turks  are  for  their  hu- 
manity in  this  kind.  I  remember  an  x'^rabian  author, 
who  has  written  a  treatife  to  fhew^  how  far  a  man, 
fuppofed  to  have  fubfilled  in  a  dcfcrt  ifiand,  without 
xany  initrudion,  or  fo  much  as  the  fight  of  any  other 
man,  may,  by  the  pure  light  of  nature,,  attain  the 
knowledge  cf  philofophy  and  virtue.  One  of  the 
firft  things  he  makes  him  obferve,  is  that  univerfal 
benevolence  of  nature  in  the  proteftion  and  preferva- 

VoL.lIL  t  O  tion 
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tion  of  its- creatures.  In  imitatien  of  which,  the  iiri^ 
£61  of  virtue  he  thinks  his  felf-taught  philofopher 
.would  of  courfe  fall  into,  is,  to  relieve  and  affift  all 
the  animals  aboui  him  in  their  wants  and  diftreiies. 

Ovid  has  fome  very  tender  and  pathetic  lines  ap»- 
plicable  to  this  occ2.fion. 

^vV  nieruijliSi  o-ves,  placidum  pecus^  inque  tegenda 
Natuni  ho?nineSg  piejio  qu^e  fertis  in  uhere  ficciar  ? 
J^lollia  qu^e  nobis  'oejiras  'velamina  lanas 
Pnshetis  ;  'vitaque  magis  quatn  morte  jicvatis^ 
'^iid  meruere  bc^eSf  anirnal  Jine  fraud e  do^ifque, 
lnnorui'7nj  Jimphx,  natum  ioUrare  labores  P 
-hnffunior  eji  demum,  nee  frugum  tnunere  d:g?2tis, 
S^vi  pctuit,  curiji  dempto  modo  poiidere  aratrit 

Ruricolam  maclare  fuum;-' -  — 

Quatn  r.iaU  ccnjue^vit,   qva'-n  fe  par  at  tile  cYuori 
Impius  bumano,  'vituli  qui  guttura  cultro 
R-umpiif  et  immotas  pncbet  mugiiihus  aures  ! 
Aut  qvi  (vagitus  Jtmiles  puerilibus  kcedum 
Edentem  jugulars  pofejl!  " — ~-~— 

Perhaps  that  -voice  or  cry  fo  nearly  refembling  the 
human,  vv^itk  which  Providence  has  endued  fo  many 
different  anim.als,  might  purpofely  be  given  them  to 
move  our  pity,  and  prevent  thofe  cruelties  we  are  too 
apt  to  infliiSt  on  our  fellow- creatures. 

There  is  a  paiTage  in  the  book  of  Jonas,  when  God 
declares  his  unv/illiognefs  to  deflroy  Nineveh,  where, 
methinks,  that  com.paiiion  of  the  Creator,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  meaneft  rank  of  his  creatures,  is  ex^- 
prefTed  with  wonderful  tendernefs — Should  I  not  /pa7'e 
P^ine^oeh  the  great  ciiy,  ^j>herein  are  more  than  JtxJ core 
tkoufand perJons—~and  aljo  viuch  cattle?  And  v.'e  have 
in  Deuteronomy  a  precept  of  great  good  nature  of 
this  fort,  with  a  blefllng  in  form  annexed  to  it,  in 
thofe  words  ;  1/  thou  fhalt  f.jui  a,  bird^s  neji  in  the 
nvajy  thou  Jhalt  not  take  the  dam  Rvith  the  young  :  but 
thou  Jhalt  in  any  nx^ife  lit  the  da?n  go,  that  it  tnay  be 
-[.veil  ivith  thee,  and  that  thcu  tnayjr  prolong  thy  days. 

To  conclude,  there  is  certainly  a  degree  of  grati- 
tude 
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tude  owing  to  thofe  animals  tha*:  {erve  us  j  as  for 
fach  as  are  mortal  or  noxious,  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
ftroy  them  ;  and  for  thofe  that  are  neither  of.  advaii- 
teige  or  prejudice  to  us,  the  common  enjoyment  of 
life  is  what  I  cannot  think  we  ought  to  deprive 
them  of. 

This  whole  matter,  with  regard  to  each  of  thefe 
confiderajions,  is  fet  in  a  very  agreeable  light  in  one 
of  the  Perfian  fables  of  Pilpay,  svith  which  I  Ihall 
end  this  paper. 

A  traveller  pafling  through  a  thicket,^  and-  feeing  a 
few  fparks  of  a- fire,  which  fome  pafieng-ers  had  kin- 
dled as  they  went  that  way  before,  made  up  to  it. 
On  a  fud den  the  fparks  caught  hold  of  a  bufh,  in 
the  mid  ft  of  which  lay  an  adder,  and  fet  it  in  flames. 
The  adder  cntrea'ted  the  traveller's  ailiftance,  who 
tying  a  bag  to  the  end  of  his  ftaff,  reached  it,  and 
arew  him  out :  he  then  bid  him'  go  where  he  pleafed, 
but  never  more  be  hurtful  to  men,  fi-nce  ke  owed  his 
life  to  a  m.an's  compaflon.  The  adder,  however, 
prepared  to  lUnghim,  and  vv|ien  he  expoitulated  how 
usjuft  iirwas  to  retaiiate  good  with  evil,  ]  {hail- do 
no  more  (faid  tlie  adder)  than  v^hat  yoa  men  pradife 
every  day,  whofe  cuftofii  it  is  to  requite  benefits  with 
ingratitude.  If  ycu  can  deny  this  truth,  let  us  refer 
it  to  the  firft  we  meet.  The  man  confented,  and 
feeing  a  tree,  put  the  queftion  to  it,  in  vviiat  manner 
a  good  turn  v/as  to  be  recompenfed  r  If  you  mean 
according  to- the  ufage  of  men,  (replied  the  tree),  by 
its  contrary,  i  have  been  ftanding  here  thefe  hun- 
dred years  to  protect  them  from  the  fcorching  fun, 
and  in  requital  they  have  cur  down  my  branches,  and 
are  going  to  faw  my  body  into  planks.  Upon  this 
the  adder  infulting  the  man,  he  appealed  to  a  fecond 
evidence,  which  was  granted,  and  immediately  they 
met  a  cow.  The  fame  demaiid  was  made,  and  m.uch 
the  lame  anfwer  given,  that  among  men  it  v/as  cer- 
tainly fo  :  1  know  it  (laid  the  cow)  by  woful  expe- 
rience ;  for  I  have  ferved  a  man  this  long  time  with 
milk,  butte.-,  and  cheefe,  and  brought  him  befides  a 
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calf  every  year,  but  now  I  am  old,  he  turns  me  in- 
to this  pafture,  with  deiign  to  fell  me  to  a  batcher, 
who  will  fhortly  make  an  end  of  me.  The  traveller 
upon  this  Hood  confounded,  but  defired  of  courtefy 
one  trial  more,  to  be  finally  judged  by  the  next  beaft 
rhey  iliould  meet.  This  happened  to  be  the  fox, 
Vfho,  upon  hearing  the  rtory  in  all  its  circumftances, 
could  not  be  perfuaded  it  was  pollible  for  the  adder 
to  get  into  fo  narrow  a  bag.  The  adder  to  convince 
him  went  in  again  ;  the  fox  told  the  man  he  had 
PiOw  his  enemy  in  his  power  ;  and  with  that  he  fallea- 
cd  the  bag,  and  crufhed  him  to  pieces. 


N^  <pi.  June  25.    1 713. 

— ~ IneJ}  fua  gratia  farnjis^  ^       VlRG*. 

To  Nestor.  Ironside,  Efq; 

SIR, 

Remember  a  faying  of  yours  concerning  per- 
__  fens  in  low  circumllances  of  flature,  that  their 
littlenefs  v/ould  hardly  be  taken  notice  of,  if  they 
did  not  m.anifeil  a  conicioufnefs  of  it  themfelves  in 
•"  ail  their  behaviour.  Indeed  the  obfervalion  that 
""  no  man  is  ridiculous  for  being  what  he  is,  but  oa- 
*'  ly  for  the  affedlation  of  being  fomething  more,  is 
**  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  mind  and  the  body. 

*'  I  queiiion  not  but  it  will  be  pleafmg  to  you  to 
*-*  hear  that  a  fet  of  us  have  formed  a  fociety,  who 
<*  are  fvvorn  to  dare  to  be  fhort,  and  boldly  bear  out 
^'  the  dignity  of  littlenefs  under  the  nofcs  of  thofe 
<*  enormous  ingroilers  of  manhood,  thofe  hyperbo- 
*'  iical  monflers  of  the  fpecies,  the  tali  fellows  that 
*^  overlook  us. 

*'  The  day  of  our  inftitution  was  the  tenth  of  De- 
**  cember,  being  the  fnortefi:  of  the  year,  on  which 
<^  v/e  are  to  hold  an  annual  feait  over  a  difh  of 
**  ihriniDs. 

<«  The 
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*'  The  place  we  have  chofen  for  this  meeting  is 
**  in  the  litle  piazza,  not  without  an  eye  to  the 
**  neighbourhood  of  Mr  Powei's  opera,  for  the  per- 
*'  formers  of  which  we  have,  as  becomes  us,  a  bro- 
**  therly  affection. 

"  At  our  firll  refort  hither,  an  old  woman  brought 
*«  her  ion  to  the  club-rcom,  defiring  he  might  be 
**  educated  in  this  fchool,  becaufe  fhe  faw  here  were 
*'  finer  boys  than  ordinary.  However,  this  accident 
**  no  way  difcouraged  oar  defigns.  We  began  with 
*'  fending  invitations  to  thofe  of  a  ftature  not  exceed- 
*'  ing  hve  foot,  to  repair  to  our  aflembly;  but  the 
*'  greater  part  returned  excufes,  or  pretended  they 
*■*  were  not  qualified. 

"  One  faid,  he  was  indeed  but  five  foot  at  prefent, 
**  but  reprefented  that  he  fhouid  foon  exceed  that 
*'  proportion,  his  periwigmaker  and  fhoemaker  ha- 
■•'  ving  lately  promifed  him  three  inches  more  be- 
*^  twixt  them. 

"  Another  alleged  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
**  have  one  leg  fhorter  than  the  other,  and  whoever 
**  had  determined  his  llature  to  five  foot,  had  taken 
*^  him  at  a  difadvantage  ;  for  when  he  was  mounted 
*'  on  the  other  leg,  he  was  at  leaft  five  foot  two 
*•*  inches  and  a  half. 

**  There  v/ere  foirie  who  queRioned  the  exaflnefs 
*'  of  our  meafures,  and  others,  inilead  of  complying, 
*'  returned  us  informations  of  people  yet  fhorter  than 
**  theri.felves.  In  a  word,  almort  every  one  recom- 
*'  mended  Ibme  neighbour  or  acquaintance,  whom 
**  he  was  willing  we  fhouid  look  upon  to  be  lefs 
*'  than  he.  We  were  not  a  little  ailiamed  that  thofe 
*<  who  are  pail  the  years  of  growth,  and  whofe  beards 
*'  pronounce  them  men,  fhouid  be  guilty  of  as  many 
"'  unfair  tricks,  in  this  point,  as  the  moil  afpiring 
**  children  when  they  are  meaiuied. 

*'  We  therefore  proceeded  to  fit  up  the  club-room, 
**  and  provide  conveniencies  for  our  accommodaticn, 
**  In  the  iirtl  place,  we  caufed  a  total  removal  of  all 
"  the  chairs^  Itools,  and  tables,  which  had  ferved  the^ 
*'  grols  of  mankind  for  many  years. 
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**  The  difadvantages  we  had  undergone  while  we 
made  ufe  of  thefe  were  unfpeakable.  The  prefi- 
dent's  whole  body  was  funk  in  the  elbow-chair, 
and  when  his  arms  were  fpread  over  it,  he  appear- 
ed (to  the  great  lelTening  of  his  dignity)  like  a 
child  in  a  go-cart :  it  was  alfo  fo  wide  in  the  feat, 
as  to  giv^e  a  wag  occafion  of  faying,  that,  notwith- 
jftanding  the  prefident  fat  in  it,  there  was  a  fede 
'vaca7iie. 

**  i  he  table  v^'as  fo  high,  that  one  who  cameby 
**  chance  to  the  door,  feeing  our  chins  juft  above  ths 
**  pewter  difhes,  took  us  for  a  circle  of  men  that  fat 
**  ready  to  be  ihaved,  and  fent  in  half  a  dozen  bar- 
*'  bers. 

**  Another  time  one  of  the  club  fpoke  in  a  ludi- 
**  croLTs  m.anner  of  the  prefident,  imagining  he  had 
*^  been  abfent,  when  he  was  only  eclipfed  by  a  flafk 
*'  of  Florence,  which  flood  on  the  table  in  a  parallel. 
"  line  before  his  face. 

**  We  therefore  new-furnifhed  the  room  in  all  re- 
**  fpefts  proportionably  to  us ;  and  had  the  door 
**  made  lower,  fo  as  to  admit  no  man  of  above  fivs 
**  foot  high  without  brufhing  his  foreiop,  which  who- 
**  «ver  does,  is  utterly  un<jualified  to  fit  among  us." 

Some  of  the  fattiie:  of  the  club  are  as  follcxv. 

**  I,  If  it  be  proved  upon  any  member,  thoagh 
**  never  fo  duly  qualified,  that  he  ftrives  as  much  as 
"  poihble  to  get  above  his.fize,  by  ftretching,  cock- 
*'  ing,  or  the  like  ;  or  that  he  hath  flood  on  tiptoe, 
*'  in  a  croud,  with  defign  to  be  taken  for  as  tall  a 
*'  man  as  the  reil ;  or  hath  privily  conveyed  any 
**  large  book,  cricket,  or  other  device  under  him 
**  to  exalt  him  on  his  feat  :  every  fuch  offender  fhall 
**  be  fentenced  to  walk  in  pumps  for  a  "whole  month. 

*'  il.  If  anv  member  ihalltake  advantage  from  the 
**  falnefs  or  length  of  his  wig,  or  any  part  of  his 
**  drefs,  or  the  immoderate  extent  of  his  hat,  or  a- 
**  therwife,  to  feem  lareer  or  hig-her  than  he  is,  it  is 
**  ordered,  he  faaii  wear  red  heels  to  hia  ihoes,  and 
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a  red  feather  in  his  hat ;  which  may  apparently 
mark  and  let  bouuds  to  the  extremities  of  Tiis 
fmall  dimenfion,  that  all  people  may  readily  find 
him  out  between  his  hat  and  his  flioes. 
"  III.  If  any  member  fnali  purchafe  a  horfe  for 
his  own  riding,  above  fourteen  hands  and  a  half 
in  height ;  that  horfe  Ihall  forthwith  be  fold,  a 
Scotch  galloway  bought  in  its  ftead  for  him,  and 
the  overplus  of  the  money  fnail  treat  the  club. 
"  IV.  If  any  member,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  fociety,  fhall  wear 
the  heels  of  his  (hoes  exceeding  one  inch  and  a 
half;  it  fhall  be  inteipreted  as  an  open  renuncia- 
tion of  littlenefs,  and  the  criminal  ihall  initantly 
be  exoelled.  Note,  The  form  to  be  ufed  in  ex- 
pelling  a  member  lliall  be  in  thefe  words ;  Go 
from  among  us,  and  be  tail  if  you  can  !'* 
*'  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  whole  focie- 
ty^ that  fmce  the  race  of  mankind  is  granted  to 
have  decre:ded  in  fiature^  from  the  beginning  to 
this  prefent,  it  is  the  intent  of  nature  itfelt,  that 
men  fhould  be  little  ;  and  we  believe,,  that  all  hu- 
man kind 'fnali  at  laii  grow  down  to  perfe^lion, 
that  is  to  fay,  be  reduced  to  our  ezvn  meafure.'* 


No  92.  June  26,  i7i3» 

Homunculi  quant i  funty  cum  recogito  !         Plaut, 

To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efq; 

**  -"TTOU  are  now-acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
*'  \  defign  of  our  mftitution  ;  the  charader  of 
**  the  members,  and  the  topics  of  our  converiation, 
**  are  what  remain  f.;r  the  fubjes^'of  this  epiille. 

*'  The  mofl  eminent  perlbns  of  our  afiembly  are  a 
*'  little  poet,  a  little  lover,  a  little  politician,  and  a 
*'  little  hero.  The  firfl  of  thefe,  Dkk  Dijiick  by 
"  name,  we  have  elected  prefident  :  not  only  as  he 

«*  is 
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*^  IS  The  uioi.ftit  of  us  ail,  but  becaufe  he  has  enter- 
«  tamed  ib  ju'i  a  lenfe  ot  nia  itature,  as  t)  go  gene' 
*<  rilly  iti  black,  that  he  may  appear  yet  leis.   Nay,^ 
«  to  that  perfedHoii  is  he  arrived,  that  he  flpops  as, 
"  he  wal/s.    The  figure  of  the  man  is  odd  enough  ;, 
*♦  he  is  a  lively  little  creature,  with  long  arms  and 
**  legs :   a  ipider  is   no  ill  emblem  ot  him  :  he  has 
«<  been  taken   at  a  diftance  for  a   imail  vvindmilU- 
«'  But  indeed  what  principally  moved  us  ia  his  fa- 
"  vour  was  his  talent  in   poetry,  for  he  hath  pro- 
*'  mifed  to  undertake  a  long  work  in  fhort  verfe  to 
«^*  celebrate  the  heroes  of  our  fize.  He  has  entertain- 
*«  ed  fo  great  a  i'efped  for  Statms,  on  the  fcore  of. 
««  that  line,. 

Major  in  exiguo  regnahat  co^'pore  'virtus, 

«<  that  he  once  defigned  to  tranflate  the  whole  The- 
«*  baid  for  the  lakeof  litile  Tydeus. 

*'  Tom    Tiptoe,,  a  dapper   black   fellow,  is    the 
"  mod  gallant  lover  of  the  age.     He  is  particularly 
«'  nice  in  his  habilimentsj   and  to  the  end  juilice 
**  may  be  done  him  that  way,  conllantly  employs 
"  the'fame  artift  wAo  makes  attire  for  the  neighbour- 
«  rinc^  princes  and  ladies  of  quality  at  ?vlr  Povvei'5. 
"  The  vivacity  of  i'is  temper  inclines  him  fometimcs 
*'  to  boafl  of  the  favours  ot  the   fair.     He  was  the> 
**  other  night  excufmg  his  abfence  from  the  club,  on. 
««  account  of  an  aiTignation  with  a  lady,  (and,  as  he: 
"  had  the  vanity  to  tell  us,  a  tail  one  too}, who  had  . 
«'  confented  to  the  full  accompiirnment  of  his  defires- 
"  that  evenii'ig-  :  But  one  of  the  company,  who  was* 
*'  his  confident,,  aiiured  us  ihe  was  a  woman  oi  \vi- 
<"  mour,  and  made  the  agreement  on  this  condiiior',; 
*'  that  his  toe  niould.  be  tied  to  hers.. 
'    *'  Our  politician  is  a  peribn  of  real  gravity,  and 
**  protelTf  d  wifdom  :  gravity  in  a  rnan  of  this  fize,. 
*'  com.pared  with  that  of  one  of  ordinary  bulk,  ap- 
♦^  pears  like  the  gravity  of  a  cat  compared  wich  that 
•*  of  a  lion.     This  gentleman  is  accuitomed  to  talk 
«*  to  himielf,  and  v/as  once  overheard  to  compare' 
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his  own  perfon  to  a  little  cabinet,  wherein  are  lock- 
ed up  all  the  fecrets  of  ftate,  and  refined  fchemes 
of  princes.  His  face  is' pale  and  meagre,  which' 
proceeds  fiom  much  watching  and  itudyingfor  the 
welfare  of  Europe,  which  is  alfo  thought  to  have 
ftinted  his  growth  :  for  he  hath  dellroyed  his  own 
confticudon  with  taking  care  of  that  of  the  nation. 
He  is  what  Monf.  BalzaC  calls,  a  threat  diililler  of 
the  maxims  of  Tacitus  :  when  he  fpeaks,  it  is 
ftowly,  and  word  by  word,  as  one  that  is  loath  to 
enrich  you  tco  faft  with  his  obfervations ;  like  a. 
limbec  that  gives  you,'  drop  by  drop,  an  extrad 
of  the  little  that  is  in  it. 

*'  The  laft  I  Ihall  mention  is  Tim.  Tuck,  the  he- 
ro. He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  his  fword,  which  interfetts  his  perfon  in  a  crofs 
line,  and  makes  him  appear  not  unlike  a  fly  that 
the  boys  have  run  a  pin  through,  and  fet  a-walk- 
inp".  He  once  challenged  a  tali  feilo  v  for  i^ivinor 
him  a  blow  on  the  pate  with  his  elbow,  as  he  paiT- 
ed  along  the  itreet.  But  what  he  efpecially  values 
himfelf  upon,  is,  in  all  the  campaigns  he  has  made, 
he  never  once  ducked  at  the  whizz  of  a  cannon- 
ball.  Tim.  was  full  as  laree  at  fourteen  years 
old  as  he  is  nov/.  This  we  are  tender  of  mention- 
ing, your  little  heroes  being  generally  choleric. 
*'  Thefe  are  the  gentlemen  that  xnofc  enliven  our 
conveifation.  The  difcourfe  generally  turns  upon 
fuch  accidents;  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate, 
as  are  daily  cccafioned  by  our  fize  :  theie  we 
faithfully  communicate,,  either  as  matter  of  mirth, 
or  of  confolation  to  each  other.  The  prefident 
had  lately  an  unlucky  fall,,  being  unable  to  keep 
his  legs  on  a  ftormy  day  ;  whereupon  he  inform- 
ed us  it  was  no  new  difafter,.  but  the  fame  a  cer- 
tain ancient  poet  had  been  fubject  to  j  who  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  fo  light,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  poife  himfelf  againfi  the  wind,  with  lead  on 
one  fide,  and  his  own  works  on  the  other.  The 
lover  coniefied  the  other  night,  that  he  had  been 
Cured  of  love  to  a  tail  woman,  bv  readme  over 
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*'  the  legend  of  Rr.gotlne  in  Scarron,  with  his  tea, 
'*  three  mornings  iucceffively.  Our  hero  rarely  ac- 
"  quaints  us  wich  any  of  his  unfuccefsful  adventures : 
*'  and  as  for  the  politician,  he  declares  himfelf  an  ut- 
**  ter  enemy  to  ail  kind  of  buriefque,  fo  will  never  dif- 
**  cotnpofe  the  aufterity  of  his  afpedl  by  laughing  at 
**  our  adventures,  much  lefs  discover  any  of  hi«  own 
*"*  in  this  lodicrou  slight.  Whatever  he  tells  of  any 
**  accidents  that  befal  him,  is  by  way  of  complaint, 
**^  nor   is  he  ever  laughed  at  but  in  his  dbfsnce. 

•**  We  are  likevv'ife  particularly  careful  to  commu- 
*'  nicate  in  the  club  all  fuch  pafiages  of  hiftory,.  or 
**  characters  of  illuilrious  perfonages,  as  any  way 
*'  rciledlhonour  on  little  men.  Tim.  Tuck  iaaVino; 
*'  "but  juil  readiyjg  enough  for  a  military  man,  per- 
**  pe'ually  e-ntertains  us  with  the  fame  ilorie3,-of  lit- 
**^  tie  David  that  conquered  the  mighty  Goliath,  and 
*'  little  Luxembourg  that  made  Louis  XIV.  a  grand^ 
"  I\]onarque,  never  forgetting  little  Alexander  the- 
"  Great.  Dick  Difiick  celebrates  the  exceedijig  hu- 
**  manity  of  AuguiUis,  who  called  Horace  lepidijji- 
*'  7num  homunciolum  ;  and  is  ¥/onderfuIly  pleaied' 
**  \\ith  Voiture  and  Scarron,  for  having  fovveli  de-' 
"  fcribed  their  diminutive  forms  to  poilerity.  He  is- 
**:  peremptorily  of  opinion,  againll  a  great  reader 
**  and  all  his  adherents,  that  /Efop  was  not  a  jot  pro- 
**  perer  or  handfomer  than  he  is  reprefented  by  the 
**  common  pidures.  But  the  foldier  believes  vvitli- 
?'  the  learned  perfon  above  mentioned  ;  for  he  thinks 
**■  none  but.  an  impudent  tall  author  could  be  guilty 
*'  of  fucban  unmannerly  piece  of  fatire  on  little  war- 
•*.  riours,  as  his  battle  of  the  monie  and  the  frog,  The.: 
•*  politician  is  very  proud  of  a  certain  king  of  Egypt' 
<♦  called  Boccho',%  who,  as  Diodorus  afTures  us,  was  a 
*'  perfon  of  a  very  low  ilature,  but  far  exceeded  all 
**  that  went  before  him  in  difcretion  and  politics. 

"  As  I  am  fecretary  to  the  club,  it  is  miy  bufmefs, 
*^  whenever  we  meet,  to  take  minutes  ot  the  tranl- 
•*  aflions  :  this  has  enabled  rrle  to  fend  you  the  fore- 
**  going  particulars,  as  I  may  hereafter  other  me- 
**  moirs.     We  have  fpies  appointed  in  every  quarter 

"  of 
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"  of  the  town,  to  give  us  informations  of  the  mif- 
*'  behaviour  of  fuch  refrat^ory  perfons  as  refufe  to 
**  ,be  fubjed  to  our  ftatutes.  Whatlbever  afpiring 
*-*  praiftices  any  of  thefe  our  people  fhall  be  guilty  of 
"  in  their  amours,  fingle  combats,  or  any  indire(£i 
"'means  to  manhood,  we  {"hall  certainly  be  acquaint- 
"  eJ  with,  and  publifh  to  the  world,  for  their  pu- 
*'  ni/hment  and  reformation.  For  the  prefident  has 
•**  granted  me  the  fole  propriety  of  expofing  and 
"  Ihewinp-  to  the  town  all  iuch  intractable  dwarfs, 
*^  whofe  circumilances  exempt  them  trom  being  car- 
"  ried  about  in  boxes  3  referving  only  to  hiinfelf,  as 
**  the  right  of  a  poet,  thofe  fmart  chara^lers  that 
**  will  Ihine  in  epigrams.  Venerable  Neftor,  I  fa- 
**  lute  you  in  the  name  of  the  club. 

Bob.  Short,  Secretary, 
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-— — Nee  fera  com  ant  em 

Nardjpimy  autfiexi  tacui£em  --uimen  acanthi^ 
■    F  allentefqus  hederas,  et  a?nantes  lit  tor  a  myrios.  Vl  R  G . 

I  Lately  took  a  paJ'ticuIar  friend  of  mine  to  my 
houfe  in  the  country,  not  without  fome  appre- 
henfion,  that  it  could  afford  little  entertainment  to  a 
man  of  his  polite  tall:e,  particularly  in  archite£lur^ 
and  gardening,  who  had  fo  long  been  converfant 
with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  great  in  either.  But 
it  v.'as  a  pleafant  furprife  to  me,  to  hear  him  often 
declare  he  had  found  in  my  little  retirement  that 
beauty  which  he  always  thought  wanting  in  the  moit 
celebrated  feats  (or,  if  you  will,  villa's)  of  the  na- 
tion. This  he  defcribed  to  m.e  in  thofe  verfes  with 
which  Martial  begins  one  of  his  epigrams  : 

Bar  ana  no/iti  ^iliay  BaJJe,  Faujiinl, 
Nan  ciiojis  ordinata  vtyriefis, 
Viauaqwe  piatanoy   tonfilzQue  buxeto^ 
-  I :n grata  luti  Jpatia  detinet  campi  ', 
8ed  rure  -veroj  b&baroque  latatur. 

There 
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There  is  certainly  fomeihing  in  the  amiable  fimr 
plicity  of  unadorned  nature,  that  fpreads  overthe 
rnind  a  more  noble  fort  of  tranquillity,  and  a  Icftiet 
fenfition  of  pleafure,  than  can  be  laifed  from  the 
nicer  fcenes  of  art. 

This  was  the  talle  of  the  ancients  in  their  gardens, 
-as  we  may  difcover  frvm  the  dffciiptions  extant  of 
them.  The  two  molt  celebrated  wits  cf  the  world  have 
each  ofthemleft  us  a  particular  pi6lure  of  a  garden  ; 
wherein  thofe  great  mafters  beir.g  wholly  unconfined, 
and  painting  atplealure,  may  be  thought  to  have  gi- 
'ven  a  full  idea  of  what  they  eueemed  moll  excellent 
in  this  way.  Thefe  (one  may  oblerve)  confift  en- 
tirely of  the  ufeful  part  of  hcrticulture,  fruit-trees, 
herbs,  v^ater,  ^c.  The  piece5  I  am  fpeaking  of  a:e 
Virgil's  account  of  the  garden  of  tiieold  Corycian, 
and  Homer's  of  that  of  Alcinous  in  the  feventh  Odyf- 
ffey,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  remarked,  that  this  garden 
of  Homer  contains  all'the  juileft  rules  and  piovificns 
v/hich  can  go  toward  ccmpofmg  the  beft  gardens.  Its 
extent  wa's  four  acres,  which,  in  thofe  times  of  fim- 
plicity,  was  looked  upon  as  a  large  one,  even  for  a 
prince.  It  was  inclofed  all  round  for  defence;  and 
•for  convenieacy  joined  clofe  to  the  gates  of  the  pa- 
lace. 

.  He  mentio-ns^ticxt  the  trees,  v/hich  v;ere  flandards, 
and  fuffered  to  grow  to  their  full  height.  The  nne 
defcription  of  the  fruits  that  never  failed,  and  the 
eternal  zephyrs,  is  only  a  more  noble  and  poetical 
way  of  cxpreffing  the  contmual  lucceifion  of  one  fruit 
^fter  another  throughout  the  year. 

The  vineyard  feems  to  have  been  a  plantation  dif- 
tina  from  the  garden  ;  as  alfo  the  beds- of  greens 
mentioned  afterwards  at  the  extremity  of  the  inclo- 
fure,  in  the  ufual  place  of  our  kitchen-gardens. 

The  two  fountains  are  difpofed  very  remarkably. 
They  rofe  within  the  inclofure,  and  were  brought  in 
by  conduits  or  du6ls  ;  one  of  them  to  water  all  parts 
of  the  gardens,  and  the  other  underneath  the  palace 
into  the  town,  for  the  fervice  of  the  public. 

How 
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How  contrary  to  this  fimplicity  is  the  rriodern 
pra£lice  of  gardening  ?  We  feem  to  make  it  oar  ftud/ 
to  recede  from  n^iture,  not  only  in  the  various  ton- 
fure  of  greens  into  the  mpft  regular  and  formal 
(hapes,  but  even  in  monftrous  attempts  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  art  iifelf :  we  run  into  fculpture,  and 
are  yet  better  pleafed  to  have  our  trees  in  the  moil 
awkward  figures  of  men  and  animals,  than  in  the  moil 
ren-ular  of  their  own. 

Hi'»c  et  nexiUhns  'Videas  e  fron^ihus  hortoSi 
hnflexos  late  muros,  et  mania  circum 
Porrigere,  et  latas  e  ramis  fitrgere  lurres  ; 
Defiexam  et  my  r  turn  in  puppes,   atque  cere  a  rcjira  : 
In  buxifque  undare  fretwii,  atque  e  rore  rudentes. 
Parte  alia  frondere  Juis  ientoria  cajxris  ; 
Scutaqttey  Jpiculaqiiej  et  jaciuantia  citria  ^'allos. 

I  believe  it  is  no  wrong  obfervation,  that  perfons 
of  genius,  and  thofe  who  are  moft  capable  of  art,  " 
are  always  moft  fond  of  nature  ;  as  fuch  are  chietiy 
fenfible,  that  all  art  confiils  in  the  imitation  and  il:u- 
dy  of  nature  :  on  the  contrary,  people  of  the  com- 
mon level  of  underftanding  are  principally  delighted, 
v/ith  the  little  niceties  and  fantafticai  operations  of 
art,  and  conilantly  think  that  fneii  which  is  leail 
natural.  A  citir;en  is  no  f-ioner  proprietor  of  a  cou- 
ple of  yews,  but  he  entertains  thoughts  oferefling 
them  into  giants,  like  thofe  of  Guildha!!.  I  know 
an  eminent  cook,  who  beautified  his  country-feat 
with  a  coronation-dinner  in  greens,  where  you  fee 
the  champion  flourifliing  on  horfeback  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  and  the  queen  in  perpetual  youth,  at  the 
other. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  my  loving  countrymen  of 
this  curious  tafte,  I  fhall  here  publifh  a  catalogue  of 
greens  to  be  difpofed  of  by  an  eminent  town-garden- 
er, who  has  lately  applied  to  me  upon  this  head.  He 
reprefents,  that  for  the  advancement  of  a  politer  fort 
of  ornament  in  the  villa's  and  gardens  adjacent  to 
this  great  city,  and  in  order  to  diitinguifli  thofe  places 
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■from  the  mere  barbarous  countries  of  grofs  nature, 
the  world  ftands  much  in  need  of  a  virtuofo  earden- 
er,  who  has  a  turn  to  fculpture,  and  is  thereby  ca- 
pable of  improving  upon  the  ancients.,  in  the  image- 
ry of  ever-greens.     i  proceed  to  his  catalogue, 

Adam  and  Eve  in  yew ;  Adam  a  little  fhattered  by 
the  fall  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the  great 
fiorm  ;  Eve  and  the  ferpent  very  iiourifhing. 

Noah's  ark  in  holly,  the  ribs  a  little  damaged  for 
want  of  v^'ater. 

The  tower, of  Babel,  not  yet  finilhed. 

St  George  in  box  ;  his  arm  fcarce  long  enough,  but 
v/ill  be  in  a  condition  to  Hick  the  dragon  by  next 
April. 

A  green  dragon  of  the  fame,  with  a  tail  of  ground- 
ivy  for  the  prefent. 

N.  B.  Thofe  two  not  to  be  fold  feparately. 

'Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  .cyprefs. 

A  Lauruftine  bear  in  bloiTom,  with  a  juniper  hun- 
ter in  berries, 

A  .pair  of  giants,  ilunted,  to  be  fold  cheap. 

A  Qaeen  Elifabeth  in  Phyllirea,  a  little  inclining  to 
the  green-ficknefs,  but  of  full  growth. 

Ax?iother  Queen  Elifabeth  in  myrtle,  which  was  very 
forward,  but  mifcarried  by  being  too  near  a  favine* 

An  old  maid  of  honour,  in  v/ormwood. 

A  topping  Ben  Johnfon  in  laurel. 

Divers  em-inent  modern  poets  in  bays,  fomewhat 
blighted,  to  be  dilpofed  of  a  pennyworth. 

A  quickfet  hog  fhot  up  into  a  porcupine,  by  being 
forgot  a  week  in  rainy  weather. 

A  lavender  pig,  with  fage  growing  in  his  belly. 

A  pair  of  maidenheads  in  fir,  in  great  forwardnefs. 

He  alfo  cutteth  family-pieces  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  fo  that  any  gentleman  may  have  his  lady's 
effigies  in  myrtle,  or  his  own  in  hornbeam. 

T^y  =voife  Jhall  he  as  the  fruitful  n^ine,  and  thy 
children  as  Gli^vC' branches  round  thy  table, 

PRE- 
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tTOmer  is  uiiiverfalty  allowed  to  hare  had  the" 
X  greatell  zVc'^^/zW  of  any  writer  whateixr.  The 
praiie  of  judgment  Virgil-  has  juilly  contei'ied  with 
him,  and  others  may  have  their  pretenfions  as  to  par- 
ticular excellencies  ;.  but  his  invention  rem  pins  yet- 
unrivalled.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  he  has  ever  been 
acknowledged  the  greateil  of  poets,  vv^ho  mOiL  excel- 
led in  that  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  poetry. 
It  is  the  invention  that  in  different  deo-rees  diftin- 
guifhes  all  great  geniufes  :  the  utmoft  flretch  of  hu- 
man ftudy,  learning,  and  indutlry,  which  mafter  eve- 
ry thing-  befides,  can  never  attain  to  this.  It  fur- 
nifhes  art  with  all  her  materials,  and  without  it,  Judg- 
ment Itfclf  can  at  bell  hwl  fteal  -Lvifely  :  for  art  is  on- 
ly like  a  prudent  fteward  that  lives  on  managing  the 
riches  of  nature.  Whatever  praifes  may  be  given  to 
works  of  judgment,  there  is  not  even  a  fingle  beauty 
in  them,  to  which  the  invention  muft  net  contribute. 
As  in  the  moft  regular  gardens,  art  can  only  reduce 
the  beauties  of  nature  to  more  regularity,  and  fuch 
a  figure,  which  the  common  eye  may  better  take  in, 
and  is  therefore  more  entertained  with.  And  per- 
haps the  reafon  why  common  critics  are  inclined  to 
prefer  a  judicious  and  methodical  genius  to  a  great 
and  fruitful  one,  is,  becaufe  they  hnd  it  eafier  for 
themfclves  to  purfue  their  obfervations  through  an 
unilorm  and  bounded  walk  of  art,  than  to  compre- 
hend the  vail  and  various  extent  of  nature. 

Our  author's  work  is  a  wild  paradife,  where,  if  we 
cannot  fee  all  the  beauties  fo  diilindiy  as  in  an  or- 
dered garden,  it  is  only  becaufe  the  number  of  ihem 
is  infinitely   greater.     'Tis  like  a  copious  nurfery 
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which  contains  the  feeds  aiid  f.rft  produdions  of  eve- 
ry  kind,  out  of  which  thofe  who  followed  him  have 
but  fekfted  fome  particular  plants,  each  according 
to  his  fancy,  to  cultivate  and  beautify.  If  fome 
things  are  too  luxuriant,  it  is  owing  to  the  richnefs 
of  the  foil ;  and  if  others  are  not  arrived  to  perfec^ 
ticn  or  maturity,  it  is  only  becaufe  they  are  over-run 
and^oppreiled  by  thofe  of  a  ftrong-er  nature.' 

It  is  to  the  ftrength  of  this  amazing  invention  we 
are  to  attribute  that  unequalled  fire  and  rapture, 
which  is  ib  forcible  in  Homer,  that  no  man  of  a  true  - 
poetical  fpirit  is  mailer  of  himfelf  while  he  reads 
him.  \Vhat  he  v;rites  is  of  the  moil  animated  naturef  ^ 
imaginable;  every  thing  moves,  every  thing  lives, 
and  is  put  in  adlion.  if  a  council  be  called,  or  a 
battle  fought,  you  are  net  coldly  informed  of  what 
was  faid  cr  done  as  from  a  third  perfon  ;  the  reader 
is  hurried  out  of  himlelf  by  the  force  of  the  poet's 
imagination,  and  turns  in  one  place,  to  a  hearer,  in 
another  to  a  fpe<flator.  The  courfe  of  his  verfes  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  army  he  defcribes, 

^     r     \.i        t     i    ■>  t  r  \  A^  ~  '  % 
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Thiiy  pour  rJotjg  like  a  fire  thatjkveets  the  ivkcle  earth 
before  it.  it  is,  how^ever,  remarkable,  that  his  fancy,, 
which  is  CNtry  where  vigorous,  is  not  difcovered  im- 
ir;ediarcly  at  the  beginning  of  his  poem  in  its  fulleil 
fplcndour  j  it  grows  in  the  progrefs  both  upon  himfelf 
aijd  others,  and  becomes  on  lire  like  a  chapiot-wheel> 
hy  its  own  rapidity.  Exadl  difpofition,  juil  thought, 
cci-recl  elocution,  polifoed  numbers,  may  have  been 
found  in  a  thcuf  md ;  but  this  poetical  tire,  this  vi- 
'vida  'vis  animiy  in  a  very  few.  Even  in  works  where 
all  thofe  Pie  imperfcft  cr  neglcded,  this  can  over- 
pcuer  criticifm,  and  make  us  admire  even  while  we 
difapprove.  Nay,  v^here  this  appears,  though  at- 
terded  with  abfurdities,  it  brightens  all  the  rubbilh 
about  it,  till  we  fee  nothing  but  its  own  fplendour. 
This  fire  is  difcerned  in  Virgil,  but  difcerned  as 
through  a  glafs,  reflected  from  Homer,  moxe  ihining 
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t!ian  fierce,  but  every  where  equal  and  conllant :  in 
Lucan  and  Statius  it  burfts  out  in  fudden,  fhort,  and 
interrupted  flafhes  :  in  Milton  it  glows  like  a  furnace 
kept  up  to  an  uncommon  ardour  by  the  force  of  art : 
in  Shakefpear  it  Itrikes  before  we  are  aware,  like  an 
accidental  fire  from  heaven  :  but  in  Homer,  and  in 
him  only,  it  burns  every  where  clearly,  and  every 
where  irrefiftibly. 

I  Ihall  here  endeavour  to  fhow,  how  this  vaft  in- 
rveniion  exerts  itfelf  in  a  manner  fuperiour  to  that  of 
any  poet,  through  all  the  main  conilituent  parts  of 
his  work,  as  it  is  the  great  and  peculiar  charafleriilic 
>vhich  diiiinguiflies  him  from  all  other  authors. 

This  ftrong  and  ruling  faculty  was  like  a  powerful 
ftar,  which,  in  the  violence  of  its  courfe,  drew  all 
things  within  its  vortex.  It  feemed  not  enough  to 
have  taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  whole 
compafs  of  nature  to  fupply  his  maxims  and  reflec- 
tions ;  all  the  inward  paliions  and  affedlions  of  man- 
kind, to  furnifh  his  charaders  ;  and  all  the  outward 
forms  and  images  of  things  for  his  defcriptions  ;  but 
wanting  yet  an  ampler  fphere  to  expatiate  in,  he 
opened  a  new  and  boundlefs  walk  for  his  imagina- 
tion, and  created  a  world  for  himfelf  in  the  invention 
o^  fable.  That  which  Ariftotle  calls  X\i^  foul  of  poetry 
was  firft  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.  I  Ihail  begin 
with  confidering  him  in  this  part,  as  it  is  naturally 
the  firft,  and  I  fpeak  of  it  both  as  it  means  the  defiga 
of  a  poem,  and  as  it  is  taken  for  fiflion. 

Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  probable^  the  alle- 
goricaly  and  the  marvellous.  The  probable  fable  is 
the  recital  of  fuch  actions  as  though  they  did  not 
happen,  yet  might,  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature; 
cr  of  fuch  as  though  they  did,  become  tables  by  the 
additional  epifodes  and  manner  of  telling  them.  Of 
this  fort  is  the  main  llory  of  an  epic  poem,  the  return 
6f  UlyJ/eSi  the  fettlernent  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  or 
the  li^e.  That  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of  Jchilles^ 
the  moft  fliort  and  fingle  fubjefTi  that  ever  was  chofen 
by  any  poet.     Yet  this  he  has  fuppiied  with  a  vafter 
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variety  of  incidents  and  events,  and  crouded  with  a 
greater  number  of  councils,  fpeeches,  battles,  and 
epifodes  of  all  kinds,  than  are  to  be  found  even  in 
thofe  poems  whafe  fchemes  are  of  the  utmoft  latitude 
and  irregularity.  The  adlion  is  hurried  on  with  the 
moll  vehement  fpirit,  and  its  whole  duration  employs 
not  fo  much  as  fifty  days.  Virgil,  for  want  of  fo 
warm  a  genius,  aided  himfelf  by  taking  in  a  more 
extenfiv-.;:  fubjed,  as  well  as  a  greater  length  of  time, 
and  contrafting  the  delign  of  both  Homer's  poems 
into  one,  which  is  yet  bat  a  fourth  part  as  large  as 
his.  The  other  epic  poets  have  ufed  the  fame  prac- 
tice, but  generally  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  fupei-induce 
a  multiplicity  of  fables,  deitroy  the  unity  of  adtion, 
and  lofe  their  readers  in  an  unreafonable  length  of 
time.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main  defign  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  add  to  his  invention,  but  they 
have  followed  him  in  every  epifode  and  part  of  ftory. 
If  he  has  given  a  regular  catalogue  of  an  army^  they 
all  draw  up  their  forces  in  the  fame  order.  If  he  has 
funeral  games  for  Patroclus,  Virgil  has  the  fame  for 
Anchifes,  and  Statius  (rather  than  omit  them)  de- 
ilroys  the  unity  of  his  aftion  for  thofe  of  Archemorus. 
\i  tflyifes  vifit  the  fhades,  the  ^neas  of  Virgil  and 
Scipio  of  Silius  are  ftnt  after  him.  If  he  be  detain- 
ed from  his  return  by  the  allurements  of  Calypfo,  io 
is  jEneas  by  Dido,  and  Rinaldo  by  Armida.  If 
j^ichiiles  be  abfent  from  the  army  on  the  fcore  of  a 
quarrel  through  half  the  poem,  Rinaldo  muil  abfent 
himfelf  jufi  as  long,  on  the  like  account.  If  he  gives 
his  hero  a  fuit  of  celellial  armour,  Virgil  and  TaiTo 
make  the  fam.e  prefent  to  theirs.  Virgil  has  not  only 
obferved  this  clofe  imitation  of  Homer,  but  where  he 
had  not  led  the  way,  fupplied  the  want  from  other 
Greek  authors.  1  hus  the  I'tory  of  Sinon  and  the  ta- 
kin-a-  of  Troy  was  copied  (iays  Macrobius)  almoit 
word  ior  woru  from  Pifander,  as  the  loves  of  Dido 
and  ^Eiieas  are  taken  from  thofe  of  Medea ^and  Jafon 
in  Apolionius,  and  fever al  others  in  the  fam.e  man- 
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To  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fabh :  \i  we  reilecl" 
upon  thofe  innumerable  knovvleages,  thofe  fecrets  of 
nature  and  phyficai  philofophy,  which  Homer  is  ge- 
nerally iuppoled  to  have  wrapped  up  in  his  aUegoriesy 
what  a  new  and  ample  fcene  of  wonder  may  this  con- 
fideration  afford  us  ?  How  fertile  will  that  imagina- 
tion appear,  which  was  able  to  clothe  all  the  pro- 
perties of  elements,  the  quaiifcati'.  ns  of  the  mind, 
the  virtues  and  vices,  in  forms  and  perfons;  and  to 
introduce  them  into  actions  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  things  they  ihadowed  ?  This  is  a  field  in  which 
no  fucceeding  poets  could  difpule  with  Homer;  and 
whatever  commendations  have  been  allowed  them  on 
this  head,  are  by  no  means  for  their  invention  in  ha- 
ving enlarged  his  circle,  but  for  their  judgment  in 
having  contra«5led  it.  For  v^hen  the  mxode  of  learn- 
ing changed  in  following  ages,  and  fcience  was  de* 
livered  in  a  plainer  manner,  it  then  became  as  rea- 
fonable  in  the  more  modern  poets  to  lay  it  afide,  as 
it  was  in  Homer  to  make  ufe  of  it.  And  perhaps  it 
was  no  unhappy  circumRance  for  Virgil,  that  there 
was  not  in  his  time  that  demand  upon  him  of  fo  great 
an  invention,  as  might  be  capable  of  furnifhingall 
thofe  allegorical  parts  of  a  poem. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  iliper- 
natural,  and  efpecially  the  machines  of  the  gods.  He 
feems  the  firft  who  brought  them  into  a  fyfrem  of, 
machmery  for  poetry,  and  fuch  a  one  as  makes  its 
greatell  importance  and  dignity,.  For  we  fnd  thofe 
authors  who  have  been  ojftended  at  the  literal  notion 
of  the  gods,  conftantly  laying  their  accufation  again  ft 
Homer  as  the  chief  fupport  of  it.  But  whatever 
caule  there  might  be  to  blame  his  machines  in  a  phi- 
lofophical  or  religious  view,  they  are  fo  perfect  in  the 
poetic,  that  mankind  have  been  ever  fince  contented 
to  follow  them  :  none  have  been  able  to  enlarge  the 
fphere  of  poetry  beyond  the  limits  he  has  fet :  every 
attempt  of  this  nature  has  proved  unfuccefsful;  and, 
after  all  the  various  changes  of  times  and  religions, 
his  gods  continue  to  this  day  the  gods  of  poetrv. 
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-V  We  come  now  to  the  charaSiers  of  his  perfons  r 
and  here  we  Ihall  find  no  author  has  ever  drawn  {q 
many,  with  fo  vifible  and  furprifmg  a  variety,  or  gi- 
ven us  fuch  lively  and  afFeding  imprellions  of  them. 
Every  one  has  fomething  To  Angularly  his  own,  that 
no  painter  could  have  diilinguiflied  them  more  by 
their  features  than  the  poet  has  by  their  manners.- 
Nothing  can  be  more  exa6l  than  the  diftinvftions  he 
has  obferved  in  the  different  degrees  of  virtues  and 
vices.  The  fingle  quality  of  courage  is  wonderful!/ 
diverfified  in  the  feveral  chara6lers  of  the  Iliad.  That 
of  Achilles  is  furious  and  intraftable;  that  of  Dio- 
mede  forward,  yet  liftening  to  advice  and  fubjed  to 
command  :  that  of  Aj  ax  is  heavy,  and  felf- confiding;, 
of  Hedlor  a6live  and  vigilant:  the  courage  of  Aga- 
memnon is  infpirited  by  love  of  empire  and  ambi- 
tion, that  of  Menelaus  mixed  with  foFtnefs  and  ten- 
dernefs  for  his  people  :  we  find  in  Idomeneus  a  plain 
direft  foldier,  in  Sarpedon  a  gallant  and  generous 
one.  Nor  is  this  judicious  and  aftonifning  diverfity 
to  be  found  only  in  the  principal  quality  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  m.ain  of  each  character,  but  even  in  the 
underparts  of  it,  to  which  he  takes  care  to  give  a 
tin<Sture  of  that  principal  one.  For  example,  the- 
main.  charadters  of  UiylTes  and  Neftor  confift  in  'Vinf- 
dom ;  and  they  are  diftindl  in  this,  that  the  wifdom 
of  one  is  artificial  and  'various i  of  the  other  natural f 
cpen,  and  regular.  But  they  have,  befides,  charaflers 
of  courage  ;  and  this  quality  alfo  takes  a  diiferent  turn 
in  each  from  the  diiterence  of  his  prudence  :  forone 
in  the  war  depends  liiii  upon  caution,  the  other  upon 
experience.  It  would  be  endkfs  ta  produce  inilances 
of  thefe  kinds.  The  charaflers  of  Virgil  are  far 
from  ftriking  us  in  this  open  manner  ;  they  lie  in 
a  great  degree  hidden  and  undiftinguiihed,  and  where 
they  are  marked  mod  evidently,  a£e6l  us  not  in  pro- 
portion to  thofe  of  Homer.  His  characters  of  valour 
are  much  alike  ;  even  that  of  Turnus  feems  no  way 
peculiar,  but  as  it  is  in  a  fuperiour  degree  ;  and  we 
fee  aothing  that  differences  the  courage  of  Mneftheus 
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from  that  of  Sergeftus,  Cloanthus,  or  the  reft.  la 
like  manner  it  may  be  remarked  of  Statius's  heroes^ 
that  an  air  of  impetuofity  runs  through  them  all ;  the 
fame  horrid  and  fivage  courage  appears  in  his  Capa- 
neus,  Tydeus,  Hippomedon,  i^c.  They  have  a  pa- 
rity of  charadler,  which  makes  them  feem  brothers 
of  one  family.  I  believe  when  the  reader  is  led  into 
this  track  of  refledion,  if  he  will  purfae  it  through 
the  epic  and  tragic  wi  iters,  he  will  be  convinced  ho^v 
infinitely  fuperiour  in  this  point  the  invention  of  Ho- 
mer was  to  that  of  all  others. 

The  fpeecbes  are  to  be  confidered  as  tliey  flow 
from  the  charaders,  being  perfed  or  defedive  as 
they  agree  or  difagree  with  the  manners  of  thofe 
who  utter  them.  As  there  is  more  variety  of  cha- 
raders  in  the  7//W,  fo  there  is  of  fpeeches,  than  in  any 
other  poem.  Euery  thing  in  it  has  manners,  (as  Ariflo- 
tle  expreilts  it),  that  is,  every  thing  is  aded  or  fpo- 
ken.  It  is  hardly  credible  in  a  v/ork  of  fuch  length, 
how  fmall  a  number  of  lines  are  emploved  in  narra- 
tion. In  Virgil  the  dramatic  part  is  lefs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  narrative ;  and  the  fpeeches  often  ccnfiil 
of  general  reHedions  or  thoughtSj  which  might  be 
equally  juft  in  any  perfon's  mouth  upon  the  fame  oc- 
cafioh.  As  many  of  his  perfons  have  no  apparent 
charadcrSj  fo  many  of  his  fpeeches  efcape  being  ap- 
plied and  judged  by  the  rule  of  propriety.  We  of- 
tener  think  of  the  author  himfelf  when  we  read  Vir- 
gil, than  whea  we  are  engaged  in  Hom.er  :  All 
which  are  the  efeds  of  a  colder  invention,  that  inter- 
efls  us  lefs  in  the  adion  defcribed :  Homer  makes 
us  hearers,  and  Virgil  leaves  us  readers. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  take  a  view  of  the  fenti^ 
ttientSi  the  fame  preuding  faculty  is  eminent  in  the 
fublimity  and  fpirit  of  has  thoughts.  Longinus  has 
given  his  opinion,  that  it  was  in  this  part  Homer 
principally  excelled.  ■  What  were  alone  fufiicient  to 
prove  the  grandeur  and  excellence  of  his  fentiments 
m  general,  is,  that  they  have  fo  remarkable  a  parity 
with  thofe  of  the  fcripture  :  Duport,  in  his  Gnomo- 
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logia  Homerica,  has  collefted  innumerable  inftances 
of  this  fort.  And  it  is  with  juftice  an  excellent  mo- 
dern writer  allows,  that  if  Virgil  has  not  fo  man3r 
thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar,  he  has  not  fo  ma- 
ny that  are  fublime  and  noble  ;  and  that  the  Roman* 
author  feldom  rifes  into  very  ailonifhing  fentiments 
where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad. 

If  we  obferve  his  defcription^^  imagts,  and  Jimilesr 
we  fhall  find  the  invention  ftill  predominant.  Ta 
what  elfe  can  we  afcribe  that  vail  comprehenfion  of 
images  of  every  fort,  Vv'here  we  fee  each  circumftance 
of  art,  and  individual  of  nature  fummoned  together, 
by  the  extent  and  fecundity  of  his  imagination  ;  to. 
which  all  things,  in  their  various  views,  prefented 
themfelves  in.  an  iniiant,  and  had  their  im.prefiions' 
taken  off  to  perfection  at  a  heat  ?  Nay,  he  not  only 
gives  us  the  full  profpefts  of  things,  bul  feveral  un- 
expeded  peculiarities  and  fide -views,  unobfervei 
by  any  paltiter  but  Homer.  Nothing  is  fo  farprifmg- 
as  the  defcriptions  of  his  battles,  which  take  up  na 
lefs  than  half  the  Iliad,  and  are  fupplied  with  fovaft 
a  variety  of  incidents,  that  no  one  bears  a  likenefs  to 
another  ;  fuch  different  kinds  of  deaths,  that  no  two 
heroes  are  v/ounded  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  fuch  a 
profufionof  nobk  ideas,  that  every  battle  rifes  above 
the  laft  in  greatnefs,  horrour,  and  confufion.  It  i» 
certain  there  is  not  near  that  numrber  of  images  and 
defcriptions  in  any  epic  poet  ^  though  every  one  has 
aiTifled  himfelf  with  a  great- quantity  out  of  him  r 
and  it  is  evident  of  Virgil  efpecially,  that  he  has 
fcarce  any  comparifons  wiiich  are  not  drawn  from  hi& 
mailer. 

If  we  defcend  from  hence  to  the  expreJJion^  we  fee 
the  bright  imagination  of  Homer  fnining  out  in  the 
iTiOll  enlivened  forms  of  it.  We  acknowledge  him 
the  father  of  poetical  diftion,  the  iirft  v*'ho  taught 
Xh^.t  language  of  the  gods  to  mtn.  His  expreffion  is 
like  the  colouring  of  fome  great  mailers,  which 
difcovers  itfelf  to  be  laid  on  boldly,  and  executed 
with  rapidity.     It  is  indeed  the  ilrongell  and  mofi 
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flowing  imaginable,  and  touched  with  the  greateft 
Spirit.  Ariftotle  had  reafon  to  fay.  He  was  the  only 
poet  who  had  found  out  linjing  ^vorch  ;  there  are  in 
him  more  daring  figures  and  metaphors  than  in  any 
good  author  whatever.  An  arrow  is  impatient  to  be 
on  the  wing,  a  weapon  thirjis  to  drink  the  blood  of 
an  enemy,  and  the  like.  Yet  his  expreflion  is  ne- 
ver too  big  for  the  fenfe,  but  juftly  great  in  propor- 
tion to  it.  It  is  the  fentiment  that  fwe]{s  and 
•fills  out  the  didion,  which  rifes  with  it,  and  forms 
itfelf  about  it :  and  in  the  fame  degree  that  a  thought 
-is  warmer,  an  exprefiion  will  be  brighter  ;  as  that 
is  more  ftrong,  this  v^ill  become  more  confpicuous  : 
like  glafs  in  the  furnace,  which  grows  to  a  greater 
magnitude  and  refines  to  a  greater  clearnefs,  only  as 
the  breath  with-ln  is  more  powerful,  and  the  heat 
more  intenfe. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  profe.  Homer 
ieems  to  have  affected  the  compound  epithets.  This 
was  a  fort  of  compofition  peculiarly  proper  to  poetry, 
not  only  as  it  heightened  the  dicizony  but  as  it  affift- 
ed  and  filled  the  numbers  with  greater  found  and 
pomp,  and  likewife  conduced  in  fome  meafure  to 
thicken  the  Images.  On  this  laft  confideration,  I 
•cannot  but  attribute  thefe  alfo  to  the  fruitiuinefs  of 
Jiis  invention,  fmce  (as  he  has  managed  them)  they 
are  a  fort  of  fupernumerary  pidlures  of  the  perfons  or 
things  to  which  they  are  joined.  We  fee  the  motion 
of  Hector's  plumes  in  the  epithet  ^o^yWoA©^,  (he 
■landfcape  of  Mount  Neritus  in.  that  of  uvo(ri:pvXXi^, 
and  fo  of  others  ;  which  particular  inriages  could  not 
hare  been  infilled  upon  fo  long  as  to  exprefs  them  in 
•a  defcription  (though  but  of  a  fingle  line)  without 
■diverting  the  reader  too  much  from  the  principal  ac- 
tion or  figure.  As  a  metaphor  is  a  (hort  fimile,  one 
of  thefe  epithets  is  afhort  defcription. 

Laiily,  if  we  confiderh\s  ^erjTficaucf?,  we  lliall  be 
fenfible  what  a  Ihare  of  praife  is  due  to  his  invention 
in  that.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  his  language,  as 
iie  found  it  fettled  in  any  one  part  of  Greece,  but 
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fearched  through  its  diitering  dlakSls  with  this  par*, 
tlcalar  view,  to  beautify  and  perfect  his  numbers  : 
he  confidered  thefe  as  they  had  a  greater  mixture  of 
vowels  or  confonants,  and  accordingly  employed  them 
as  the  verfe  required  either  a  greater  fmoothnefs  or 
ftrength.  What  he  moH  aftefted  was  the  /c;//r,  which 
has  a  peculiar  fweetnefs  from  its  never  ufing  contrac- 
tions, and  from  its  cuflom  of  refolving  the  diphthongs 
into  two  fyllables  ;  fj  as  to  make  the  words  open 
themfelves  v/ith  a  more  fpreading  and  fonorous  fluen- 
cy. With  this  he  mingled  the  Jttic  contra<5lion3, 
the  broader  Dcric^  and  the  feebler  jEoUc,  which 
often  rejeclsits  afpirate,  or  takes  oir  its  accent  ',  and 
completed  this  variety  by  altering  fome  letters  with 
the  licence  of  poetry.  Thus  his  meafures,  inftead  of 
being  fetters  to  his  fenfe,  were  always  in  readinefs  to 
run  along  with  the  warmth  of  his  rapture,  and  even 
to  give  a  further  reprefentation  of  his  notions,  in  the 
correfpondence  of  their  founds  to  what  th;  y  fignified. 
Out  of  all  thefe  he  has  derived  thst  harmony,  which 
makes  us  confcfs  he  had  not  only  the  riohefl  head,  but 
the  finell  ear  in  the  world.  This  is  fo  great  a  truth, 
that  whoever  will  but  confuit  the  tune  of  his  verfes 
even  without  underftanding  them,  (with  the  fame  fort 
of  diligence  as  we  daily  fee  pradifed  in  tiie  cafe  of  I- 
talian  operas),  will  find  more  fweetnefs,  variety,  and 
majefty  of  found,  than  in  any  other  language  or  poetry. 
The  beauty  of  his  numbers  is  allovv'ed  by  the  critics 
to  be  copied  but  faintly  by  Virgil  himfelf,  though 
they  are  fo  juft  to  afcribe  it  to  the  nature  of  the  Latin 
tongue  :  indeed  the  Greek  has  fome  advantages  both 
from  the  natural  found  of  its  ixsords,  and  the  turn 
2iXi^  cadence  of  its  <vsrj'e^  which  agree  v^'ith  the  geni- 
<us  of  no  other  language.  Virgil  was  very  fenfible 
of  this,  and  ufed  the  utmofl  diligence  in  working  up 
a  more  intractable  language  to  whatfoever  graces  it 
was  capable  of;  and  in  particular  never  failed  to 
bring  the  found  cf  his  line  to  a  beautiful  agreement 
with  its  fenfe.  jf  the  Grecian  poet  has  not  been  fo 
frequently  celebrated  on  this  account  as  the  Roman, 
^  the 
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the  only  reafon  is,  that  fewer  critics  have  underftocd 
•one  language  than  the  other.  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
nafTus  has  pointed  out  many  of  our  author's  beauties 
in  this  kind,  in  his  treatife  of  the  Compojition  of 
ft\}ordsy  and  others  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the 
courfe  of  my  notes.  It  faffices  at  prefent  to  obferve 
of  his  numbers,  that  they  flow  with  fo  much  eafe, 
as  to  make  ene  imagine  Homer  had  no  other  care 
than  to  tranfcribe  as  faft  as  the  Mu/es  dit^ated  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  with  fo  much  force  and  infpiriting 
vigour,  that  they  awaken  and  raife  us  like  the  found 
of  a  trumpet.  They  roll  along  as  a  plentiful  river, 
always  in  motion,  and  always  full  ;  while  we  are 
borne  away  by  a  tide  ofverfe^  the  mofl  rapid,  and 
yet  the  mofl  fmooth  irnaginable. 

Thus  on  whatever  fide  we  contemplate  Homer, 
what  principally  ftrikes  us  is  his  invention.  It  is  that 
which  forms  the  chara£lerof -each  part  of  his  work  ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made  his  fable 
more  extenfi-ue  and  copious  than  any  cther>  his  man- 
ners more  U--vely  and  Jirongly  marked^  his  fpeeches 
more  cffeciing  and  trajifportedj  his  fentiments  more 
<warm  2ind.fu&Umef  his  images  and  defcriptions  more 
full  and  animated,  his  expreilion  more  raifcd  and  da- 
rings and  his  numbers  more  r/^/Zi/  and  'various,  I 
hope,  in  what  hLS  been  faid  of  Virgil,  with  regard 
to  any  of  thefe  heads,  I  have  no  way  derogated  from 
his  chara^ler.  Nothing  is  more  abfurd  or  endlefs, 
than  the  common  method  of  compa-ring  eminent  wri- 
ters by  an  oppolition  of  particular  palfages  in  them, 
and  forming  a  judgment  from  thence  of  their  merit 
upon  the  whole.  We  ought  to  have  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  principal  charafter  and  difanguifhina  ex- 
cellence of  each  :  it  is  in  that  we  are  to  ccnfider 
him,  and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  thij,t  we  are 
to  admire  him.  No  p,uthor  or  man  ever  exceikd  all 
the  world  in  more  than  one  faculty  ;  and  as  Homer 
has  done  this  in  in'veniion.,  Virgil  has  in  judgment. 
Not  that  we  are  to  chink  Homer  wanted  judgment, 
becaufe  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more  eminent  degree  ;  or 
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fthat  A^irgil  wanted  invention,  becaufe  Homer  poiTe^- 
ed  a  larger  fhare  of  it  ;  each  of  thefe  great  authors 
had  more  of  both  than  perhaps  any  man  befides,  and 
are  only  faid  to  have  lefs  in  comparifon  with  one  an- 
'Other.  Homer  was  the  greater  genius,  Virgil  the 
better  artift.  In  one  we  mofl  admire  the  many  iS 
the  other  the  work.  Homer  hurries  and  traufports 
:us  with  a  commanding  impetuofity ;  Virgil  leads 
:us  with  an  attra(5live  majefty  :  Homer  fcatters  with 
a  generous  profufion,  Virgil  beftows  with  a  careful 
magnificence  :  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  hi^ 
riches  with  a  boundlefs  overflow ;  Virgil,  Jik-e 
a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a  gentle  and  conllant 
ilream.  When  we  behold  their  battles,  methinks 
the  two  poets  refemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate  ; 
Homer,  boundlefs  and  irrefiilible  as  Achilles,  bears 
all  before  him,  and  fliines  more  and  more  as  the  tUA 
mult  increafes  ;  A^irgil,  calmly  daring  like  ^Eneas, 
appears  undiilurbed  in  .the  midil  of  the  adlion  ;  dif- 
pofes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with  tranquillity. 
i\nd  when  we  look  upon  their  machines,  Homer 
feems  like  his  own  J-upiter  in  his  terronrs,  ihaking 
Olympus,  fcattering  the  lightnings^  and  firing  ths 
heavens  ;  Virgil,  like  die  fajne  power  i-n  his  benevo^ 
lence,  counfelling  wiih  the  gods,  laying  plans  for 
empires,  and  regularly  ordering  his  whole  creation. 

But  after  all,  it  is 'with  great  parts  as  wi-th  great 
virtues,  they  naturally  border  on  fome  imperfection  ; 
and  it  is  often  hard  to  diftingailh  .exa^ly  where  the 
virtue  ends,  or  the  fault  begins.  As  prudence  may 
fometimes  fmk  io  ^kifpi.ck)n,  fo  may  a  great  judgment 
decline  to  coldnefs  ;;  aii4  as  magnanimity  may  rna 
up  to  profufion  or  ex'tfavagance,  fo  may  a  great  in- 
ventioxi  to  redundancy  or  wildnefs.  If  we  lo£)k  up- 
on Homer  in  this  yicw,  we  (hall  perceive  the  chief 
i^ljea/ons  againilhim  to  proceed  from  fo  noble  acaufe 
as  the  excefs  of  this  faculc}\ 

Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  fome  of  his  mar--vd'' 
hus  f^ions,  upon  which  fo  much  criticifm  has  been 
f^^ent,  as  furpaffjug  all   .the  boiinds  of  piobability^ 
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Fetiiaps  it  may  be  with  great  and  fuperiour  fouls,  a& 
with  gigantic  bodies,  which  exerting  themfelves 
with  unufual  ftrength,  exceed  what  is  commonly 
thought  the  due  proportion  of  parts,  to  become  mi- 
racles in  the  whole  ;  and  like  the  old  heroes  of  that 
make,  commit  fomathing  near  extravagance, :araidft  a 
feries  of  glorious  and  inimitable  performances.  Thus 
Homer  has  his  Jpeah'ng  ^or/es,  znd  Virgil- his  myr- 
tks  (iiJiilUng  blcQiii  where  the  latter  has  not-  fo  m.ucli- 
aG  contrived  the  eafy  intervention  of  a  Deity  to  idc^^^, 
the  prGbabilit^.5y ^  c,^|.,    j-;,. 

It  is  owing:  to  the  iame  vail  invention,  that  his 
fimlks  have-been  thought  too  exuberant  and  full  of 
circumHances.  The  force  of  this  faculty  is  feen  m 
nothing  more,  than  in  its  inability  to  confine  itfelf 
to  that  fmgie  circumllance  upon  which  the  compari- 
iQVi  is  grounded  :  it  runs  out  into  embellilhments  of 
additional  images,  which  however  are  fo  managed 
as  not  to  overpower  the  main  one.  His  fimiles  are 
like  piftures,  where  the  principal  figure  has  not  only 
its  proportion  given  agreeable  to  the  original;,  but  is 
alfo  fet  off  with  occafional  ornaments  a^id  proipevikso- 
The  fame  will  account  for  his  manner  of  heaping  a 
number  of  comparifons  together  in  one  breath,  when^ 
his  fancy  fuggeited  to  him  at  once  fo  many  various: 
and  correfpondent  images.  The  reader  will  eafily 
extend  diis  obfervation  to  more  objections  of  the  fame- 
kind. 

If  there  are  ethers  which  feem  rather  to  charge 
him  with  a  defeft  or  narrownefs  of  genius,  than  an 
excefs  of  it ;  thofe  feeming  defeds  will  be  found  up- 
on examination  to  proceed  wholly  from  the  nature  of 
the  times  he  lived  in.  Such  are  his  grojfer  reprefen-- 
t&tions  of  the  godsy  and  the  vitious  and  imp  erf e^'t  man- 
ners of  his  beroesy  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing *  ej/ay  :  but  I  muft  here  fpeak  a  word  of  the 
Utter,  as  it  is  a  point  generally  carried  into  extremes 
both  by  the  cenfurers  and  defenders  of  Homer.     It 

*  See  tliearlldes  of  th:. 'logy  and  morality,  la  the  thiri  payt 
of  the  e^ ay, 
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Jniift  be  a  Grange  partiality  to  antiquit/,  to  think 
with  Madam  Dacier,  **  that  *  thofe  times  and  man- 
*'  ners  are  fa  much  the  more  excellent,  as  they  are 
**  more  contrary  to  ours,"  V/ho  can  be  fo  prejudi- 
ced in  their  favour  as  to  magnify  the  felicity  of  thofe 
^geSf  when  a  fpirit  of  revenge  and  cruelty,  joineds 
with  the  pra6iice  of  rapine  and  robbery,  reigned 
through  the  world  ;  when  no  mercy  was  fliown  but 
ior  the  fake  of  lucre,  when  the  greatefi:  princes  were 
put  to  the  fword,  and  their  wives  and  daughters 
snade  fiaves  and  concubines  ?  On  the  other  fide,  I 
would  not  be  fo  delicate  as  thofe  modern  critics,  who 
are  ihocked  at  the  J'er^uile  otfkes  and  mean  employ- 
ments in  which  we  fometimes  fee  the  heroes  of  Homer. 
engaged.  There  is  a  pleafure  in  ticking  a  vitw  of  that 
fimplicity  in  oppoiltion  to  the  luxury  of  fucceeding 
ages,  in  behc-lding  monarchs  without  their  guards, 
princes  tending  their  flocks,  and  princefTes  drawing 
water  from  the  fprlngs.  "When  we  read  Komer,  we 
ought  to  railed  that  we  are  reading  tlie  mod  ancient 
author  in  the  Heathen  world  ;  and  tlicfe  who  coniidcr 
him  in  this  light,  will  double  their  pleafure  in  the 
peralal  of  him.  Let  them  think  they  are  growing 
acquainted  with  nations  and  people  that  are  now  no 
more  ;  that  they  are  ftepping  almoit  three  tlicufand 
years  back  into  the  remoteil  antiquity,  and  enter- 
taining themfelves  with  a  clear  and  furpriflng  vificn. 
of  things  no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  the  only  true 
mirrour  of  that  ancient  world.  By  this  means  alone 
their  greatefr  obftacles  will  vaniili ;  and  what  ufually 
creates  their  dillike,  will  bf  come  a  fatisfadlion. 

This  coniideration  may  further  ferve  to  anfwer  for 
the  conftant  ufe  of  the  fame  epithets  to  his  gods  and 
heroes,  fuch  as  the  far-darting  Phoebus,  the  hlus- 
syed  Pallas,  the  jHAj-ft-footed  Achilles,  ^r.  which 
fome  have  cenfured  as  impertinent  and  tedioully  re- 
peated. Thofe  of  the  gods  depended  upon  the 
powers  and  offices  then  believed  to  belong  to  them, 
and  had  contraded  a  weight  and  veneration  from 
the  rites  and  folemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  u- 

*  Preface  to  her  Homer, 
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fed  :  they  were  a  fort  of  attributes  with  which  it  was 
a  matter  of  religion  to  falute  them  on  ail  occafions, 
and  which  it  was  an  irreverence  to  omit.     As  for  the 
epithets  of  great  men,  Monf.  Boileaa  is  of  opinion, 
that  they  were  in  the  nature  ol furnamesy  and  repeat- 
ed as  fuch  ;  for  the  Greeks  having  no  names  derived 
from  their  fathers,  were  obliged  to  add  feme  other 
diilinftion  of  each  perfon  ;  either  naming  his  parents 
exprefbly,  or  his  place  of  birth,  profefiion,  or  the 
like  :  as  Alexander  the  fon  of  Philip,  Herodotus  of 
Halicarnaffus,    Diogenes  the  Cynic,    l^c.     Homer 
therefore  complying  with  the  cuftom  of  his  country, 
ufed  fuch  dillindive  additions  as  better  agreed  with 
poetry.     And  indeed  we  have  fomething  parallel  to 
thefe  in  modern  times,  fuch  as  the  names  of  Harold 
Harefoot,  Edmund  Ironfide,    Edward  Longfhanks, 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  ^r.  If  yet  this  be  thought 
to  account  better  for  the  propriety  than  for  the  repe- 
tition, 1  ihall  add  a  further  conjefture,     Hefiod,  di- 
viding the  v/orld  into  its  different  ■s.vts,  has  placed 
a  fourth  age  between  the  brazen  and  the  iron  one,  of 
heroes   dlJiinSi  from  other   men  :  a  di-vine  race^  'vjho 
fought  at  Thebes  ana  Trojy  are  called  demi  gods,  and 
live  hy  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  the  ijlands  of  the  hlefp- 
fd*.     Now,  among  the  divine  honours  which  were 
paid  them,  they  might  have  this  alfo  in  common  with 
the  gods,  not  to  be  mentioned  without  the  foiemnity 
of  an  epithet,  and   fuch  as  might  be  acceptable  to 
them  by  its  celebrating  their  families,  ai^tions,  or  qua- 
lities. 

What  other  cavils  have  been  raifed  againil:  Homer 
are  fuch  as  hardly,  deferve  a  reply,  but  will  yet  be 
taken  notice  of  as  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the 
work  Many  have  been  occafioned  by  an  injudi- 
cious endeavour  to  exalt  Virgil ;  which  is  much  the 
fame  as  if  one  ihould. think  to  raifc  the  fuperilruiture 
by  undermining  the  foundation.  One  would  imagine 
by  the  whole  courfe  of  their  parallels,  that  thefe  cri- 
tics never  fo  much  as  heard  of  Homer's  having  writ-- 
*ficfi3d,  Op.etDier.  lib.  I.  V.  155.  ^c, 
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ten  firft,  a  confideration  which  whoev^er  compares 
thefe  two  poets,  ought  to  have  always  in  his  eye. 
Some  accufe  him  for  the  fame  things  which  they 
overlook  or  praife  in  the  other  ;  as  when  they  prefer 
the  fable  and  moral  of  the  ^neis  to  thofe  of  the  Iliad, 
for  the  fame  reafons  wliich  might  fet  the  OdyfTes  a- 
bove  the  iEneis ;  as  that  the  hero  is  a  wifer  man,, 
and  the  adtion  of  the  one  more  beneficial  to  his  coun- 
try than  that  of  the  other  :  or  elfe  they  blame  him 
for  not  doing  what  he  never  defigned  ;  as  becaufe 
Achilles  is  not  as  good  and  perfe6t  a  prince  as  ^nea?,. 
when  the  very  moral  of  his  poem  required  a  contrary 
chara£ler.  It  is  thus  that  Rapin  judges  in  his  com.- 
parifon  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Others  fele6l  thofe 
particular  paiTages  of  Homer,  which  are  not  fo  la- 
boured as  fome  that  Virgil  drew  out  of  them  :  t!:iis  is 

o  ... 

the  whole  management  of  Scahger  in  his  Poetices. 
Others  quarrel  with  what  they  take  for  low  and,  mean 
exprefiions,  fometimes  through  a  falfe  delicacy  and 
refinement,  oftener  from  an  ignorance  of  the  graces  of 
the  original;  and  then  triumph  in  the  awkwardnefs 
of  their  own  tranflations :  this  is  the  condu-il  of  Pe- 
xaultin  his  parallels.  Laftly,  there  are  others,  who, 
pretending  to  a  fairer  proceeding,  diftinguiih  between 
the  perfonal  merit  of  Homer  and  that  of  his  ^-work'y 
but  when  they  come  to  affign  the  caufes  of  the  great 
reputation  of  the  Iliad,  they  found  it  upon  the  igno- 
rance of  his  times,  and  the  prejudice  of  thofe  that  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  in  purfuance  of  this  principle,  they  make 
thofe  accidents  (fuch  as  the  contention  of  the  cities, 
(ifrO  to  be  the  caufes  of  his  fame,  which  were  in  rea- 
lity the  confequences  of  his  merit.  The  fame  might- 
as  well  be  faid  of  Virgil,  or  any  great  author,  whofe>^ 
general  character  will  infallibly  raile  many  cafual  ad- 
ditions to  their  reputation.  This  is  the  method  of 
M.  de  la  Motte;  who  yet  confeffes  upon  the  whole, 
that  in  whatever  age  Homtr  had  lived,  he  mull  have 
been  the  greateft  poet  of  his  nation,  and  that  he  may- 
be faid  in  this  fenle  to  be  the  mailer  even  of  thofe 
who  furpafTed  him. 
In  ail  thefe  objedions  we  fee  nothing  that  contra- 
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di£la-  his  title  to  the  honoiir  of  the  chief  invention ;, 
and  as  long  as  this  (which  is  indeed  the  charadlerilHc 
cf  poetry  itfelf)  remains  unequalled,  by  his  follovvers, 
he  lEll  continues  fuperiour  to  them.,     A  cooler  judg- 
ment may  commit  fewer  faults,  and  be  more  appro- 
ved  in    the   eyes   of  one  fort    of  critics;     but  that 
\va4'mth  of  fancy  will  carry  the  loudeft  and  moH  unir- 
verfal  applaufes^  which- holds  the  heart  of  a  reader  . 
under  the  ftrongeft  inchantment.     Homer  not  only. . 
appears  the  inventor  of  poetry,  but  excels  all  the  inr<'5' 
ventors  of  other  arts  in  this,   that  he  has  fwallowed.  • 
up  the  honour  of  thofe  who  fucceeded  him.     What. 
h€  has  done  admitted  no  increafe,  it  only  left  room, 
for  contra(5!tion  or.  regulation,.    He  fhewed  all  the 
'ftretch  of  fancy  at  once  ;  and  if  he  has  failed  in  fome. 
of  his  flights,  it  was  but  becaufe  he  attempted  every 
thing.     A  work  of  this   kind,  ieems  like  a.  mighty, 
tree  which  rifes  from  the  moil  vigorous  feed,,  is  im- 
proved with  induftry,  flouriihejs,  and  produces  the. 
fined  fruit,  J  nature  and  art  confpire  to  raife  it  ;  plear- 
fure  and  profit  join,  to  make  it  valuable:  and  they. 
who  find  the  juftell  faults,  have  only  faid,  that  a  few. 
branches  (which  run  luxuriant  through  a  richnefs  of 
nature)  might  be  lopped  into  forra  to  give  it  a  more 
regular  appearance.  .A\ 

Having  now  fpoken  of  the  beauties  and  defedls  of; 
the  original,  it  remains  to  treat  ':^'i  the  tranflaiion, 
with  the  fame  view  to  the  chief  charafterillic.  As 
far  as  that  is  feen  in  the  m^ain  parts  of  the  poem,.fuch 
as  the  fable,,  manners,  and  ientiments,  no  tranflator 
can  prejudice  it  but  by  wilful  omiiSons  or  contradlions. 
As  it  alfo  breaks  out  in  every,  particular  image,,  de- 
fcription,  and  fimile ;  whoever  lefiens  or  too  much 
foftens  thofe,  takes  oif  from  this  chief  charafter.  It 
is  the  firll  grand  duty  of  an  interpreter  to  give  his 
author  entire  and  unmalmed,  and  for  the  reft,  the 
didlion  and  verfification  only  are  his  proper  province; 
fmce  thefe  mull  be  his  own,  but  the  others  he  is  to 
take  as  he  finds  them. 

It  Ihould  then  be  confidered  what  methods  may 
afford  fome  equivalent  in  our  language  for  the  graces 

of 
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of  thofe  in  the  Greek.     It  is  certain  no  literal  tranf- 
lation  can  be  juil  to  an  excellent  original  in  a  fupe-  > 
riour  language  :  but  it  is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine, 
(as  many  have  done)  that  a  rafh  paraphrafe  can  make- 
amends  for  this  general  defedt;   which  is  no  lefs  in 
danger  to  lofe  the  fpirit  of  an  ancient,  by  deviating 
into  the  modern  manners  of  exprefiion.     If  there  be- 
fometimes  a  darknefs,  there  is  often  a  light  in  anti- 
quity, which  nothing  better  preferves  than  a  verfion 
almoil:  literal.    I  know  no  liberties  one  ought  to  take 
but  thofe  which  are  neceffary  for  ti-ansfufing  the  fpirit' 
of  the  original,,  and  fupporting  the  poetical  ftyle  of- 
the  tranQation  :  and  I  will  venture  to  fay,  there  have 
not  been  more  men  mifled  in  former  times  by  a  fer- 
vile  dull  adherence  to  the  letter,  than  have  been  de- 
luded in  ours  by  a  chimerical  infolent  hope  of  rai fmg 
and  improving  tkeir  author.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted- 
that  the  Jire  of  the  poem  is  what  a  tranOator  iTiould. 
principally  regard,  as  it  is  moll  likely  to  expire  in 
his  managing  :  however,  it  is  his  fafeil  way  to  be- 
content  with  preferving  this   to   his  utmoft  in   the 
whole,  without  endeavouring  to  be  more  than  he 
finds  his  author  is,  in  any  particular  place.     It  is  a 
great  fecret  in  writing  to  know  when  to  be  plain,, 
and  when  poetics.i  and  figurative ;  and  it  is   whatv 
Homer  will  teach  us,  if  we  will  but  foliow  modeftly 
in  his  footileps.    V/here  his  didion  is  bold  and  lofty,. 
let  us  raife  ours  as  high  as  we  can  j  but  where  his  is 
plain  and  humble,  we  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from 
imitating  him  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  cenfure  of- 
a  mere  Engl ilh  critic.     Nothing  that  belongs  to  Ho- 
mer (eems  to  have  been  more  commonly  miiiaken 
than  the  juft  pitch  of  his  ftyle :  fome  of  his  tranlla- 
tors  having  fwelled  into  fuftian  in  a  proud  confidence 
of  xht  fublime  \  others  funk  into  flatnefs  in  a  cold 
and  timorous  notion  of  Jlmplidtj,     Methinks  1  fee 
thefe  difierent  followers  of  Homer,   fome  fweating 
and  ftraining  after  him  by  violent  leaps  and  bounds,, 
(the  certain  figns  of  falfe  mettle),  others  flowly  and 
fervilely  creeping  in  his  train,,  while  the  poet  him- 
feif  is  all  the  time  proceed-ing  with  an  unaiTe<^ed  and 
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eq.aal  majefty  before  them.  However,  of  the  two 
extremes  one  could  fooner  pardon  frenzy  than  frigi- 
dity :  no  author  is  to  be  envied  for  lach  commenda.- 
tions  as  he  may  gain  by  thut  charafler  of  fiyle,  which, 
his  friends  mull  agree  together  to  call  Jimplicity,  and 
the  reft  oi  the  world  will  call  didn^fs.  There  is  a 
graceful  and  dignified  fimplicity,  as  well  as  a  bald 
and  fordid  one,  which  differ  as  much  from  each  other 
as  the  air  of  a  plain  man  from  that  of  a  floven  :  it 
b  one  thing  to  be  tricked  up,  and  anotlter  not  to  be 
dxelfed  at  all.  Simplicity  is  the  mean  between  often- 
tation  and  rufticity. 

This  pure  and  noble  fimplicity  is  no  where  in  fuch 
perfeclion  as  in  the  Scripture  and  our  author.  One 
may  affirm,  with  all  refpeifl  to  the  iufpired  writings,, 
that  the  di'vine  Spirit  made  ufs  of  no  other  words 
but  what  were  intelligible  and  common  to  men  at 
that  time,,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  as 
Homer  is  the  author  neareft  to  thofe,  his  ftyle  muft 
of  courfe  bear  a  greater  refemblance  to  the  facred 
books  than  that  ot  any  other  writer.  This  confide- 
ration  (together  with  what  has  been  obferved  of  the 
parity  of  ibme  of  his  thoughts)  may  methinks  induce 
a  trariflator  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  into  feveral  of 
thofe  general  phrafes  and  manners  of  e.xpreftion, 
which  have  attained  a  veneration  even  in  our  lan- 
guage from  being  ufed  m  the  Old  Teftament;  as  on. 
the  other,  to  avoid  thofe  which  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  Divinity,  and  in  a  manner  configned 
to  myftery  and  religion. 

For  a  further  prefervation  of  this  air  of  fimplicity, 
a  particular  care  ihould  be  taken  to  exprefs  with  all 
plainnefs  thofe  7noral  fentcnces  2,vA  prcverbial  Jpeeches- 
which  are  fo  numerous  in  this  poet.  They  have 
fcmething  venerable,  and  a.s  I  may  fay  oracular,  in 
that  unadorned  gravity  and  fhortnefs  with  which  they 
are  delivered  :  a  grace  which  would  be  utterly  loft 
by  endeavouring  to  give  them  what  we  call  a  more 
ingenious  (that  is,  a  more  modern)  turn  in  the  para^ 
phraie. 

f  erhaps  the  mixture  of  fome  Grecifms  and  old, 

word  J. 
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Words  after  the  manner  of  Milton,   if  done  withotM; 
too  much,  aifedation,, might  not  have  an  ill  efFeft  in  a- 
veriion  of  this  particular  work,  which  moit  of  any 
other  ieeras  to- require  a.  venerable  antique  call.     Bu^ 
certainljs  the  ufe  of  modern  terms  of  war  and  govern-^, 
inent,  fuch  as  platoon,  campaign,  juiuo,   or  the  like,, 
(into  which  fome  of  his  tranflators  have  fallen),  can^ 
not  be    allowable;    thofe   only'  excepted,    without 
which  it  is  impoffible  to,-tre^.|^ejrubje^vi(in-  any  li- 
vino;  lan£;uaGfe.  ,\.         .  .   .; 

o  oo  «...  ,' 

There  are  two-  peculiarities^  in  Homer's  dicllon^ 
which  are  a  fort  of  marks  or  moks-  by  which  every: 
common,  e^^.s  diil;inguifhes  him  at  firil  fight :  thofe 
v^ho  are.  not  his  greatelt  admirers  look  upon  them  a^ 
defedls ;  and  thofe  who  are,  feem  pleafed  with  them^ 
as  beauties.  I  fpeak  of  his  compound tpuheUr-2^y\'\  ofr. 
his  repetitions.  Many  of  the  former  cannot  be  dons, 
literally  into  Engliih  without  deftroying  the  purity  o0 
our  language.  I  believe  fuch  Ihould  be  retained  a&^ 
fiide  eafdy  of  themfelves  into  an^ Engliih  compound,/ 
without  violence  to  the  ear,  or  to  the  received  ruks- 
of  comporirion  ;  as  v^-ell  as  thofe  which  have  recei- 
ved a  fan(Stion  from  the  authority  of  our  bell  poets^^ 
and  are  become  familiar  through  their  ufe  of  them  j^ 
fuch  as  the  cloud- compelling  jove,  l5.<:^  As  for  th^; 
reft,  whenever  any  can  be  as  fully  and  fignificantly. 
expreffed  in  a  fingle  word  as  in  a  compounded  one,. 
the  courfe  to  be  taken  is  obvious. 

Some  that  cannot  be  fo  turned  as  to  preferve  their 
full  image  by  one  or  two  words,  may  have  juftice- 
done  them  by  circumlocution ;  as  the  epithet  ihocrU 
(puXX^  to  a  mountain,  would  appear  little  or  ridicur , 
lou's   tranflated  literally  leaf-Jhaklngy  bat   affords   a.| 
rsajellic  idea  in  the  periphrajis :  The  lofty  mountain 
Jhakes  his  nxianjlng  n.uoods.     Others  that  admit  of  dif- 
fering fignifications,raay  receive  an  advantage  by  aju- 
diclous  variation,  according  to  the  occafions  on  which 
they  are  introduced.     For  example,  the  epithet  of 
Apollo,  \Kf^.f>-h(^,  or  far-Jhoottng,  is  capable  of  two 
explications;  one  literal  in  refpev^l  of  the  darts  and. 
biow,,  the  eniigns  of  tliat.  god  ^  the  other  allegorical 
^  with. 
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wk}/4i*^krd  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  :  therefore  in  fuch 
places  where  Apollo  is  reprefented  as  a  god  in  per- 
•fen,  1  would  ufe  the  former  interpretation  j  and  where 
the  efFeds  of  the  fun  are  defcribed,  I  would  make 
choice  of  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  avoid  that  perpetual  repetition  of  the  fame 
epithets  which  we  find  in  Homer,  and  which,  though 
it  might  be  accommodated  (as  has  been  already 
ihewn)  to  the  ear  of  thofe  times,  is  by  no  means  fo 
to  ours  :  but  one  may  wait  for  opportunities  of  pla- 
.cing  them,  -where  they  derive  an  additional  beauty 
from  the  occafions  on  which  they  are  employed  ;  and 
in  doing  this  properly,  a  tranflator  may  at  once  fhew 
■his  fancy  and  his  judgment. 

As  for  Homer's  repetitions,  we  may  divide  them 
into  three  forts ;  of  whole  narrations  and  fpeeches, 
of  fingle  fentences,  and  of  one  vei-fe  or  hemiltich. 
J  hope  it  is  not  imp^'flible  to  have  fuch  a  regard  to 
;thefe,  as  neither  to  lofe  fo  known  a  mark  af  the  au- 
thor on  the  one  hand,  ^nor  to  offend  the  readei-  too 
muck  on  the  other.  The  repetition  is  not  ungrace- 
ful in  diofe  fpeeches  where  the  dignitj'  of  the  fpeaker 
fenders  it  a  fort  of  infolence  to  alter  liis  words ;  as  in 
the  meffages  from  gods  to  men,  or  from  higher  powers 
^o  inferiours  in  concerns  of  flate,  or  where  the  cere- 
monial of  religion  feems  to  require  it,  in  the  folemn 
.forms  of  prayers,  oaths,  or  the  like.  In  other  cafes, 
■I  believe  the  bell  rule  is  to  be  guided  by  the  near- 
nefs,  or  diilance,  at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed 
in  the  original.  When  they  follow  too  clofe,  one  may 
vary  the  expreflion,  but  it  is  a  q"uelHon  whether  a 
profeffed  tranflatOr  be  authorifed  to  omit  any  -:  if  they 
be  tedious,  the  author  is  to  anfwer  for  it. 

It  only  remains  to  fpeak-of  the  'verjifxation.  Ho- 
mer (as  has  been  faid)  is  perpetually  applying  the 
found  to  thefenfe^  and  varying  it  on  every  new  fub- 
je6l.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  moil  exquiiite  beau- 
ties of  poetry,  and  attainable  by  very  few  :  I  know 
only  of  Homer  emintht  for  it  in  the  Grfeek,  and. 
Virgil  in  Latin.  I  am  fenfib:e  it  is  what  may  fome- 
times  happen  .by  chance,  when  a  writfr  is  Vv'arm,  2nd 

full^ 
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fully  pofTefled  of  his  image ;  however,  it  may  b^  rea«. 
fonably  believed  they  defigned  this,  in  vvhofe  verfe  it 
fo  manifeflly  appears  in  a  fuperiour  degree  to  all  o- 
thers.  Few  readers  have  the  ear  to  be  judges  of  it ; 
but  thofe  who  have,  will  fee  I  have  endeavoured  at 
this  beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  mull  confefs  myfelf  utterly  in- 
capable of  doing  juflice  to  Homer.  I  attempt  hira 
in  no  other  hope  but  that  which  one  may  entertaia 
without  much  vanity,  of  giving  a  more  tolerable 
copy  of  him  than  any  entire  tranflatton  in  veiie  has  yet 
done.  We  have  only  thofe  of  Chapman,  Hobbes-, 
and  Ogilby.  Chapman  has  taken  the  advantage  of 
an  unmeafurable  length  of  verfe,  notwithHanding 
which,  there  is  fcarce  any  paraphrafe  moi-e  loofe  and 
^-ambling  than  his.  He  has  frequent  interpolations 
of  tour  or  fix  lines,  and  I  remember  one  in  the  ihir- 
teenth  book  of  the  Odyfley,  ver.  31  2-.  where  he  has 
fpun  twenty  verfes  out  of  two.  He  is  often  miitaken 
in  fo  bold  a  manner,  th  t  one  might  think  he  de- 
viated on  purpofe,  if  he  did  not  in  other  places  of 
his  notes  infifl  fo  much  upon  verbal  trifles.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  flrong  afFedation  of  extradting 
new  meanings  out  of  his  author,  infomuch  as  to  pro- 
mife  in  his  rhyming  preface,  a  poem  of  the  myfteries 
he  had  revealed  in  Homer ;  4ind  perhaps  he  endea- 
voured to  flrain  the  obvious  fenfe  to  this  end.  His 
expreffion  is4nvoived  in  fo'liian,  a  fault  for  which  he 
\vas  remarkable  in  his  original  writings,  as  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  BuiTy  d'Amboife,  ^c.  In  a  word,  the  na- 
ture of  the  man  may  account  for  bis  whole  perform- 
ance ;  for  he  appears,  from  his  preface  and  remarks, 
to  ha:ve  been  of  an  arrogant  turn,  and  an  enihufiafl:  in 
poetry.  His  own  boaft  of  having  finifh;  d  half  the 
Iliad  in  lefs  than  fifteen  weeks,  fhews  with  what  neg- 
ligence his  verfion  was  performed.  But  that  which 
is  to  be  allowed  him,  and  which  very  much  contri^ 
buted  to  cover  his  defefts,  is  a  daring  fiery  fpirit  that 
animates  his  tranilation,  which  is  fomething  like  what 
one  might  imagine  Homer  himfelf  would  have  writ 
before  he  arrived  at  years  of  diicretion* 

Hobbes 
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Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correcl  explanation  of  the 
fenfe  in  general,  but  for  particulars  and  circumftances 
he  continually  lops  them,  and  often  omits  the  moil 
beautiful.  As  for  its  being  efteemed  a  clofe  tranlla- 
tion,  I  doubt  not  many  have  been  led  into  that  errour 
by  the  ihortnefs  of  it,  which  proceeds  not  from  his 
following  the  original  line  by  line,  but  fiom  the  cou- 
traftions  above  mentioned.  He  fometimes  omits 
whole  fimilesand  fentences,  and  is  now  and  then 

''guilty  of  miitakes,  into  which  no  writer  of  his  Ic^arn- 
ing  could  have  fallen,  but  through  careleiTnef?.  His 
poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilby's,  is  too  mean  for  ciiticifm. 
It  is  a  great  lofs  to  the  poetical  world  that  Mr 
Dryden  did  not  live  to  translate  the  Iliad.  He  has 
left  us  only  the  firft  book,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the 
iixth  ;  in  which  if  he  has  in  forfie  places  not  truly  in- 
terpreted the  fenfe,  #*  preferved  the  antiquities,  it 
ought  to  be  excufed  on  account  of  the  hafte  he  was 
x^biiged  to  write  in.  Ke Teems  to  have  had  too  much 
regard  to  Chapman,  whofe  words  he  fometimes  co- 
'pies,  and  has  unhappily  followed  him  in  parages 
where  he  wanders  from  the  original.  However,  had 
he  tranilated  the  v/hole  work,  I  would  no  ?r.ore  have 
attempted  Homer  after  him  than  Virgil,  his  verfion 
of  whom  (notwithitanding  fome  human  errours)  is 
the  moll  noble  and  fpirited  tranilation  1  know  in  any 
language.  But  the  fate  of  great  geniufes  is  like  that 
of  great  minifters,  though  they  are  confeiTedly  the 
iirll  in  the  common tveaith  of  letters,  they  mufl  be 

'  envied  and  calumniated  only  for  being  at  the  head 
of  it. 

That  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  the  endea- 
vour of  any  one  who  tranilates  Homer,  is,  above  all 
'things  to  keep  alive  that  fpirit  and  iire  which  makes 
his  chief  character :  in  particular  places  where  the 
fenfe  can  bear  any  doubt,  to  follow  the  ftrongell  and 
'moft  poetical,  as  mofl  agreeing  with  that  charafler ; 
to  copy  him  in  all  the  variations  of  his  llyle,  and  the 
■different  modulations  of  his  numbers  ;  to  preferve  in 

^■^e  more  adtive  or  defcriptive  parts,  a  warmth  and 
Vol.  IIL  f  R  elevation; 
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elevation  ;  in  the  more  fedate  or  narrative,  a  plalnnefs 
and  folemnity ;  in  the  fpeeches,  a  fulnefs  and  per- 
ipicuity  ;  in  the  fentences,  a  fhortnefs  and  gravity  : 
not  to  negled  even  the  little  figures  and  turns  on  the 
words,  nor  fometimes  the  very  caft  of  the  periods ; 
neither  to  omit  nor  confound  any  rites  or  cuftoms  of 
antiquity  :  perhaps  too  he  ought  to  include  the  whole 
in  a  Ihorter  compafs,  than  has  hitherto  been  done  by 
any  tranilator,  who  has  tolerably  preferved  either  the 
fenfe  or  poetry.  What  I  would  further  recommend 
to  him,  is,  to  fludy  his  author  rather  from  his  own 
text  than  from  any  commentaries,  how  learned  foever,^ 
or  whatever  figure  they  may  make  in  the  eftimation' 
of  the  world  ;  to  confider  him  attentively  in  compa- 
rifon  with  Virgil  above  all  the  ancients,  and  with 
Milton  above  all  the  moderns.  Next  thefe,  the 
archbifnop  of  Cambray's  Teleinachus  may  give  him 
the  truefl:  idea  of  the  fpirit  and  turn  of  our  author, 
and  BofTu's  admirable  treatife  of  the  epic  poem  the 
jufteft  notion  of  his  defign  and  conduct.  But  after 
all,  with  whatever  judgment  andfiudyaman  may  pro- 
ceed, or  with  whatever  happinefs  he  mayperform  fuch 
a  work,  he  muft  hope  to  pleafe  but  a  few  ;  thofe  on- 
ly who  have  at  once  a  tafte  of  poetry,  and  competent 
learning.  For  to  fatisfy  fuch  as  want  either,  is  not 
|n  the  nature  of  this  undertaking  ;  fmce  a  mere  mo- 
dern wit  can  like  nothing  that  is  not  modern^  and  a 
pedant  nothing  that  is  not  Greek. 

What  I  have  done  is  fubmitted  to  the  public,  from 
whofe  opinions  I  am  prepared  to  learn ;  though  I 
fear  no  judges  fo  little  as  our  beft  poets,  who  are  moft 
fenfible  of  the  weight  of  this  tafk.  As  for  the  worfl, 
whatever  they  fhall  pleafe  to  fay,  they  may  give  me 
fome  concern  as  they  are  unhappy  men,  but  none  as 
they  are  malignant  writers.  I  was  guided  in  this 
tranfiation  by  judgments  very  different  from  theirs, 
and  by  perfons  for  whom  they  can  have  no  kindnefs, 
if  an  old  obfervation  be  true,  that  the  llrongeft  anti- 
pathy in  the  world  is  that  of  fools  to  men  of  wit. 
Mr  Addifon  was  the  firfl  whofe  advice  determined  me 
^0  undertake  this  tafk,  who  Was  pleafed  to  write  to 

me 
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me  upon  that  occafion  in  fuch  terms,  as  I  cannot  re- 
peat without  vanity,,,  I  was  obliged  to  Sir  Richard 
Steele  for  a  very  early  recommendation  of  my  under- 
taking to  the  public.  Dr  Swift  promoted  my  intereft 
with  that  warmth  with  which  he  always  ferves  his 
friend.  The  humanity  and  franknefs  of  Sir  Samuel 
Garth  are  what  I  never  knew  v%  anting  on  any  occa- 
Jion.  I  mull  alfo  acknowledge  with  infinite  pleafure 
the  many  friendly  offices,  as  well  as  fmcere  criticifmst 
of  Mr  Congreve,  who  had  led  me  the  way  in  tranfla- 
ting  fome  parts  of  Homer.  I  muft  add  the  names 
of  Mr  Rowe  and  Dr  Parnell,  though  1  fhall  take  a 
further  opportunity  of  doing  jufcice  to  the  la.ft,  whofe 
good-nature  (to  give  it  a  great  panegyric)  is  no  lefs 
extenfive  than  his  learning.  The  favour  of  thefe 
gentlemen  is  not  entirely  undeferved  by  one  who 
bears  them  fo  true  aiv affection.  But  what  can  I  fay 
cf  the  honour  fo  many  of  the  great  have  done  me, 
while  the  JirJ^  names  of  the  age  appear  as  my  fub- 
Ycribers,  and  the  moll  diftinguifhed  patrons  and  or- 
naments of  learning  as  my  chief  encouragers  ?  Among 
thefe  it  is  a  particular  pleafure  to  me  to  find,  that  my 
highefl  obligations  are  to  fuch  who  have  done  moft 
honour  to  the  name  of  poet :  That  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  was  not  difpleafed  I  fhould  undertake 
the  author  to  whom  he  has  given  (in  his  excellent 
ejfay)  fo  complete  a  praife  : 

Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more ; 
For  all  hooks  elfe  appear  fo  meant  fo  poor, 
Verfe  tmll  feem  profe  :  hut  jiill  ptrjift  to  read, 
^/id  HomcT  n.vlll  be  all  the  books  you  need. 

That  the  Earl  of  Haliifax  was  one  of  the  firfl  to  fa- 
vour me,  of  v/hom  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  polite  arts  is  more  ov/ing  to  his  ge- 
nerof.ty  or  his  example^  That  fuch  a  genius  as  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  not  more  diilinguiihed  in  the  gre5.t 
fcenes  of  bufmefs,  than  in  all  the  ufeful  and  enter- 
taining parts  of  learning,  has  not  refufed  to  be  the 
cntic  cf  thefe  iheets,  and  the  patron  of  their  writer. 

R  2  And 
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And  that  the  noble  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Heroic 
LonjCy  has  continued  his  partiality  to  me,  from  my 
writing  pallorals,  to  my  attempting  the  Iliad.  I  cari- 
not  deny  myfelf  the  pride  of  confeffing,  that  I  have 
had  the  advantage  not  only  of  their  advice  for  the 
condudt  in  general,  but  their  corredion  of  feveral 
particulars  of  this  tranilation. 

I  could  fay  a  great  deal  cf  the  pleafure  of  being- 
diflinguifhed  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  but  it  is  almoii: 
abfurd  to  particularize  any  one  generous  a6lion  in  a 
perfon  vvhofe  whole  life  is  a  continued  feries  of  them» 
Mr  Stanhope,  the  prefent  fecretary  of  ftate,  will  par- 
don my  defire  ol  having  it  known  that  he  was  pleafed" 
to  promote  this  affair.  The  particular  zeal  of  Mr 
Karcourt  (the  fon  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor)  gave 
me  a  proof  hov/  much  I  am  honoured  in  a  ihare  of  his 
friendihip.  1  muft  attribute  to  the  fame  motive  that 
of  feveral  others  cf  my  friends,  to  whom  all  ackriow- 
ledgmxCnts  are  rendered  unneceffary  by  the  privileges 
of  a  familiar  correfpondence  :  and  I  am»  fatisfied  I  can 
r.o  way  better  oblige  men  of  their  turn  than  by  my 
iilence. 

In  fhort,  I  have  found  more  patrons  than  ever  Ho- 
mer wanted.  He  would  have  thought  himfelf  happy 
to  have  met  the  fame  favour  at  Athens  that  has  beea 
fhev^n  me  by  its  learned  rival,  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford. And  1  can  hardly  envy  him  thofe  pompous^ 
honours  he  received  after  death,  when  I  relied  on  the 
enjoyment  of  fo  many  agreeable  obligations,  and  eafy 
friendiliips,  whicii  make  the  fatisfadion  of  life.  This 
dinindion  is  the  more  to  be  acknowledged,  as  it  is 
Hievv/n  to  one  whofe  pen  has  never  gratified  the  pre- 
judices of  particular  ;)^r//fj,  or  the  vanities  of  parti- 
cular men.  Whatever  the  fuccefs  may  prove,  I  fhall 
never  repent  of  an  undertaking  in  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced the  candour  and  friendfhip  of  fo  many  per- 
fons  of  merit ;  and  in  which  I  hope  to  pafs  fome  of 
thofe  years  of  youth  that  are  generally  loft  in  a  circle 
of  follies,  after  a  manner  neither  wholly  unufeful  to 
©therSj  nor  difagreeable  to  mvfelf. 

P  R  E=. 
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WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEAR. 

IT  is  not  my  deiign  to  enter  into  a  criticirm  upon 
this  author,  though  to  do  it  eiFe6luaIly,  and  not 
fuperficially,  would  be  the  bell  occafion  that  any  juft 
writer  could  take,  to  form  the  judgment  and  tafte  of 
our  nation.  For  of  all  Engliih  poets  Shakefpear  mufl 
be  confefTed  to  be  the  faireft  and  fulleft  fubje^l  for 
criticifm,  and  to  afford  the  mod  numerous,  as  well 
as  m.oft  confj-MCuous  inilances,  both  of  beauties  and 
faults  of  all  forts.  But  this  far  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  a  preface,  the  bufinefs  of  which  is  only  to  give  aa 
account  of  the  fate  of  his  works,  and  the  difadvan- 
tages  under  which  they  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us. 
We  fhall  hereby  extenuate  many  faults  which  are  his, 
and  clear  him  from  the  imputation  of  many  which 
are  not.  A  defign,  which  though  it  can  be  no  guide 
to  future  critics  to  do  him  jullice  in  one  way,  will  at 
leaft  be  fufficient  to  prevent  their  doing  him  an  inju- 
ilice  in  the  other, 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  fome  of  his  princi- 
pal and  charaderiftic  excellencies,  for  which  (not- 
withftanding  his  defeds)  he  is  juftly  and  univerfally 
elevated  above  all  other  dramatic  writers.  Not  that 
this  is  the  proper  place  of  praifing  him,  but  becaule 
I  would  not  omit  any  occafion  of  doing  it. 

If  ever  any  author  deferved  the  name  of  an  onginal, 
it  was  Shakefpear.  Homer  himfelf  drew  not  his  art 
fo  immediately  from  the  fountains  of  Nature  ;  it  pro- 
ceeded through  Egyptian  ftrainers  and  channels,  and 
came  to  him  not  without  fome  tin«5iure  of  the  learn- 
ing, or  feme  cafl  of  the  models,  of  thofe  before  him« 
The  poetry  of  Shakefpear  v^'as  infpiration  indeed : 
iie  is  not  fo  much  an  imitator,  as  an  inftrument,  of 
R  3  Nature; 
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Nature  ;  and  it  is  not  fo  juft  to  fey  that  he  fpeakr 
from  her,  as  that  fhe  fpeaks  through  him. 

His  chara£iers'?iXQ  fo  much  Nature  herfelf,  that  it 
as  a  fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  diftant  a  name  as 
copies  of  her.  Thofe  of  other  poets  have  a  conftant 
refemblance,  which  fhews  that  they  received  them 
from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the 
fame  image  :  each  picture,  like  a  mock-rainbow,  is 
but  the  reflection  of  a  refiedlion,.  But  every  lingle 
charafter  in  Shakefpear  is  as  much  an  individual,  as 
thofe  in  life  itfelf ;  it  is  as  impoilible  to  find  any  two 
alike ;  and  fuch  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in. 
any  refpedl  appear  moft  to  be  twins,  will,  upon  com- 
parifon,  be  found  remarkably  difl:ind:»  To  this  life 
and  variety  of  character,  we  muft  add  the  wonderful 
prefervation  of  it  -y  which  h>  fuch  throughout  his 
plays,  that,  had  all  the  fpeeches  been  printed  with- 
out the  very  names  of  the  perfons,  1  believe  one  might 
have  applied  them  v/ith  certainty  to  every  fpeaker. 

The  po^ix:er  over  our  pajjlons  v\'as  never  poffefTed  in 
Ji  more  eminent  degree,  or  difplayed  in  fo  diiFerent 
inilances.  Yet  all  along  there  is  feen  no  labour,  no 
pains  to  raife  them  ;  no  preparation  to  guide  our  guefs 
to  the  effecl,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward  it  :  but 
the  heart  fwells,  and  the  tears  burft  out,  juil  at  the 
proper  places  :  we  are  furprifed  the  moment  we. 
weep  ;  and  yet  upon  refledion  iind  the  paffion  fo  juft, 
that  we  Ihould  be  furprifed  if  we  had  not  wept,  and 
V^'ept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  aftoniiliing  is  it  again,,  that  the  paffions  dire£l- 
jy  oppolite  to  thefe,  laughter  and  fpleen,  are  no  lefs 
at  his  command  !  that  he  is  not  more  a  mailer  of  the 
great  than  of  the  ridiculous  in  human  nature;  of  our 
nobleft  tenderneiTes,  than  of  our  vainell  foibles ;  of- 
cur  {Irongeft  eriiOtions,  than  of  our  idleil  fenfations  ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  paffions  :  in  the 
coolnefs  of  reflexion  and  reafoning  he  is  full  as  ad- 
mirable. His  fentiments  are  not  only  in  general  the 
moft  pertinent  and  judicious  upon  every  fubject,  but 
by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  fomething  between  pene- 
tration 
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tration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular  poinS 
on  which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the 
force  of  each  motive  depends.  This  is  perfedtlv  a- 
mazing,  from  a  man  of  no  education  or  experience 
in  thofe  great  and  public  fcenes  of  life  which  are 
ufually  the  fubje<l:l;  of  his  thoughts :  fo  that  he  feema 
to  have  known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  look- 
ed through  human  nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be 
the  only  author  that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new 
opinion.  That  the  philofopher,  an.d  even  the  man  of 
the  world,  may  be  bo7-ny.  as  well  as  the  poet. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that,  with  all  thefe  great  excel- 
kncies,  he  has  almofl  as  great  defedls ;  and  that  as 
he  has  certainly  written  better,  fo  he  has  perhapS' 
written  worfe  than  any  other.  But  I  think  I  can  ia 
fome  meafure  account  for  thefe  defedls^  from  feveral 
caufes  and  accidents ;  Vvithout  which  it  is  hard  ta 
imagine  that  ft*  large  and  fo  enlightened  a  mind 
could  ever  have  been  fufceptible  of  them.  That  all 
thefe  contingencies  fhould  unite  to  his  difadvantage 
feems  to  me  almoft  as  Ungularly  unlucky,  as  that  fo 
many  various  (nay  contrary)  talents  fhouLi  meet  in 
one  man,  was  happy  and  extraordinary.. 

It  mutt  be  allowed  that  ttage-poetry,  of  all  other, 
is  more  particularly  levelled  to  pleafe  the  populace, 
and  its  fiiccefs  more  immediately  depending  upon  the 
common^  fiiffyage.  One  cannot  therefore  wonder,  if 
Shakeipear,  having  at  his  firft  appearance  no  other 
aim  in  his  writings  than  to  procure  a  fubfiftence,  di» 
redled  his  endeavours  foleiy  to  hit  the  tafte  and  hu- 
mour that  then  prevailed.  The  audience  was  gene- 
rally compofed  of  the  meaner  fort  of  people  -,  and 
therefore  the  images  of  life  were  to  be  drawn  from 
thofe  of  their  own  rank  ;  accordingly  we  find,  that- 
net  our  author's  only,  but  almoft  all  the  old  come- 
dies have  their  fcene  among  trade/men  and  mechanics  :. 
and  even  their  hiiiorical  plays  ftridtly  follow  the 
common  oU  Jfories  or  njulgar  traditions  of  that  kind 
of  people.  In  tragedy,  nothing  was  fo  fure  to  fur^ 
prijfe  and  caufe  admiration,  as  the  mott  Itrange,  un- 
expected. 
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expefled,  and  confequently  moft  unnatural,  events 
and  incidents  5  the  moft  exaggerated  thoughts  ;  the 
moll  verbofe  and  born  baft  expreffion  ;  the  moft  pom- 
pous rhymes,  and  thundering  verfifi cation.  In  co- 
medy, nothing  was  fo  fure  to  pleafe,  as  mean  buf- 
foonery, vile  ribaldry,  and  unm.annerly  jefts  of  fools^ 
and  clowns.  Yet  even  in  thefe,  our  author's  wit* 
buoys  up,  and  is  borne  above  his  fubjeft  :  his  genius- 
in  thofe  lev/  parts  is  like  fome  prince  of  a  romiance- 
in  the  difguife  of  a  Ihepherd  or  peafant ;  a  certain' 
greatnefs  and  fpirit  now  and  then  break  outj  which 
manifeft  his  higher  extraflion  and  qualities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common  audi- 
ence had  no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing,  but  few 
even  of  the  better  fort  piqued  themfelves  upon  any 
great  degree  of  knovi'ledge  or  nicety  that  way  ;  till 
Ben  Johnfon,  getting  pofTeilion  of  the  ftage,  brought 
critical  learning  into  vogue  :  and  that  this  was  not 
done  without  difficulty,  may  appear  from  thofe  fre- 
nuent  leftbns  (and  indeed  almoft  declamations)  v/hicK 
he  was  forced  to  prefix  to  his  firft  plays,  and  put  in- 
to the  mouth  of  his  aftors,  the^r^'Ar,  chorus j  l^c.  to 
remove  the  prejudices,  and  inform  the  judgment  of 
his  hearers.  Till  then,  our  authors  had  no  thoughts 
of  writing  on  the  model  of  the  ancients  :  their  tra- 
gedies were  only  hiftories  in  dialogue  ;  and  their  1 
comedies  followed  the  thread  of  any  novel  as  they 
foKnd  it,  no  lefs  implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true 
hiftory. 

To  judge  therefore  of  Shakefpear  by  Ariftotle's 
rules,  is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of  one  coun- 
try, who  adled  under  thofe  of  another.  He  writ  to 
the  people  ;  and  writ  at  firft  without  patronage  from 
the  better  fort,  and  therefore  without  aims  of  plea- 
fmg  them  :  without  aihftance  or  advice  from  the 
learned,  as  without  the  advantage  of  education  or 
acquaintance  among  them  :  without  that  knowledge 
of  the  beft  models,  the  ancients,  to  infpire  him  with 
an  emulation  of  them  :  in  a  word,  without  any 
views  of  reputation,  and  of  what  poets  are  pleafedto 

call 
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call  immortality  :  fome  or  all  of  which  have  encou- 
raged the  vanity,  or  animated  the  ambition  of  other 
writers. 

Yet  it  mufi:  be  obferved,  that  when  his  perform- 
ances had  merited  the  protection  of  his  prince,  and 
when  the  encouragement  of  the  court  had  fucceeded 
to  that  of  the  town  ;  the  works  of  his  riper  years  are 
manifeflly  raifed  above  thofe  of  his  former.  The 
dates  of  his  plays  fufficiently  evidence  that  his  pro- 
dudlions  improved,  in  proportion  to  the  refpe«5l  he  had 
for  his  auditors.  And  I  make  no  doubt  this  obferva- 
tion  would  be  found  true  in  every  inftance,  were  but 
editions  extant  from  which  we  might  learn  the  exact 
time  when  every  piece  v/as  cornpofed,  and  whether 
writ  for  the  town  or  the  court. 

Another  caufe  (and  no  iefs  flrong  than  the  former) 
may  be  deduced  from  our  author's  being  2. player,  and 
forming  himfelf  iirft  upon  the  judgments  of  that  body 
cf  men  whereof  he  was  a  member.  They  have  ever 
had  a  llandard  to  themfelves,  upon  other  principles 
than  thofe  of  Ariftotle.  As  they  live  by  the  majori- 
ty, they  know  no  rule  but  that  of  pleafmg  the  pre- 
lent  humour,  and  complying  with  the  wit  in  faQiion  ; 
a  confideration  which  brings  all  their  judgment  to  a> 
Ihort  point.  Players  are  juft  flich  judges  of  what  is 
right,  as  tailors  are  of  v.hat  is  graceful.  And  in  this 
view  it  v/ill  be  but  fair  to  allow,  that  mod  of  our 
author's  faults  are  Iefs  to  be  afcrioed  to  his  wrong 
judgment  as  a  poet,  than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a 
player. 

By  thefe  men  it  was  thought  a  praife  to  Shakefpear^ 
that  he  fcarce  ever  hictled  a  li7ie.  This  they  indu- 
ftrioufly  propagated,  as  appears  from  what  we  are  told 
by  Ben  Johnfon  in  his  Di/cc-veriest  and  from  the  pre- 
face of  Heminges  and  Condeli  to  the  firil  folio  edi- 
tion. But  in  reality  (hov^'ever  it  has  prevailed)  there 
never  was  a  more  groundlefs  report,  or  to  the  contra- 
ry of  which  there  are  more  undeniable  evidences.  As 
the  comedy  of  the  Merry  PFi'ves  of  IVindfor.,  which 
he  entirely  new  writ  -,  the  Uiftcry  of  Henry  VI.  which 

was 
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was  firft  publifhed' under  the  title  -of  T^he  Contention  of 
York  and  Lancajier  :  and  that  of  Henry  V.  extremely 
improved  ;  that  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to  almoft  a^ 
much  again  as  at  firft/  and  many  others.  I  believe' 
the  common  opinion  of  his  want  of  learning  proceed- 
ed from  no  betterground.  This  too  might  be  thought 
a  praife  by  feme,  and  to  this  his  err  ours  have  as  inju- 
dicioufly  been  afcribed  hy  others.  For  it  is  certain, 
were  it  true,  it  could  concern  but  a  fmali  part  of 
them ;  the  moft  are  fuch  as  are  not  properly  defeds  ; 
but  fuperfoetations  ,•  and  arife  not  from  want  of 
learning  or  reading,  but  from  v/ant  of  thinking  or 
judging  ;  or  rather  (to  be  more  juft  to  our  author)' 
from  a  compliance  to  thofe  wants  in  others.  As  to 
a  wrong  choice  of  the  fubjeft,  a  wrong  condudl  of 
the  incidents,  falfe  thoughts,  forced  expreffions,  ^a 
if  thefe  are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  aforefaid  accident 
tal  reafons,  they  mull  be  charged  upon  the  poet  him- 
felf,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  But  I  think  the  two 
difadvantages  which  I  have  mentioned  (to  be  obliged 
to  pleafe  the  loweft  of  people,  and  to  keep  the  worl! 
of  company),  if  the  confederation  be  extended  as  far 
as  it  reafonably  may,  will  appear  fufficient  to  miflead 
and  deprefs  the  greatefl  genius  upon  earth.  Nay 
the  more  modefty  with  which  fuch  a  one  is  endued, 
the  more  he  is  in  danger  of  fubmitting  and  conform- 
ing to  others,  againft  his  own  better  jadgment. 

But  as  to  his  n-vant  of  horning.,  it  may  be  necefTa- 
Ty  to  fay  fomething  more  :  there  is  certainly  a  vaft 
difference  between  learning  and  languages.  How  far 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter,  I  cannot  determine  ; 
but  it  is  plain  he  had  much  reading  at  leaft,  if  they 
will  not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is  it  any  great  matter, 
if  a  man  has  knowledge,  whether  he  has  it  from  one 
language  or  from  another.  Nothing  is  more  evi- 
dent than  that  he  had  a  taile  of  natural  philofaphy, 
mechanics,  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  poetical 
learning  and  mythology.  V/e  find  him  very  knowing 
in  the  cuftoms,  rites,  and  manners  of  antiquity.  In 
Coriolanits  and  Julius  defar,  not  only  the  fpirit,  but 

manners^ 
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manners,  of  the  Romans  are  exadlly  drawn  ;  and 
ilill  a  nicer  diftinflion  is  iliown,  between  the  man- 
ners of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former,  and 
of  the  latter.     His  reading  in  the  ancient  hiilorians 
is  no  lefs  confpicuous,  in  many  references  to  particu- 
lar paflages  :  and  the  fpeeches  copied  from  Plutarch 
in  Coriolatmsy  may,  I  think,  as  well  be  made  an  in- 
ftance  of  his  leai-ning,  as  thofe  copied  from  Cicero 
in  Catiline,  of  Ben  Johnfon's.     The  manners  of  0- 
ther  nations  in  general,  the  Egyptians,  Venetian^ 
French,  iffr.  are  drawn  with  eq[ual  propriety.  What- 
ever object  of  nature,  or  branch  of  fcience,  he  either 
fpeaks  of,  or  defcribes ;  it  is  always  with  competent, 
ifnotextenfiye  knowledge  :  his  defcriptions  are  Hill 
exad ;  all  his  metaphors  appropi-iated,  and  remark- 
ably drawn  from  the  true  nature  and  inherent  quali- 
ties of  each  fubjedl.     When  he  treats  of  ethic  or  po- 
litic, we  jnay  conftantly  obferve  a  wonderful  juftnefs 
of  diftinflion,  as  well  as  extent  of  comprehenfion. 
No  one  is  more  a  mailer  of  the  poetical  ftory,  or  has 
more  frequent  allufions  to  tlie  various  parts  of  it : 
Mr  Waller  (who  has  been  celebrated  for  this  laft  par- 
ticular) has  not  ihewn  more  learning  this  way  than 
Shakeipear.     We  have  tranflations  from  Ovid  pu- 
blifhed  in  his  name,  among  thofe  poems  which  pafs 
for  his.,  and  for  fome  of  which  we  have  undoubted 
authority,  (being  pubiifhed  by  himfelf,  and  dedica- 
ted to  his  noble  patron  the  Earl  of  Southampton). 
He  appears  alfo  to  have  been  converfant  in  Plautus, 
from  whom  he  has  taken  the  plot  of  one  of  his  plays : 
be  follows  the  Greek  authors,  and  particularly  Da- 
res Phrygius,  in  another  :  (altho'  I  will  not  pretend 
jto  fay  in  what  language  he  read  them.)  The  modern 
Italian  writers  of  novels  he  was  manifellly  acquaint- 
ed with  ;  and  we  may  conclude  him  to  be  no  lefs  con- 
verfant with  the  ancients  of  his  own  country,  from 
the  ufe  he  has  made  of  Chaucer  in  Troilus  and  Cref- 
fida,  and  in  the  ^njoo  nolle  Kinfmen,  if  that  play  be 
his,  as  there  goes  a  tradition  it  was  ;  (and  indeed  it 
has  little  refemblance  of  Fletcher,  and  more  of  oar 

author 
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author  than  fome  of  tliofe  which  have  been  received 
as  genuine.) 

lam  inclined  to  think,  this  opinion  proceeded  o- 
riginaily  from  the  zeal  of  the  partifans  of  our  author 
and  Ben  Johnfon  ;  as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt  the 
one  at  the  expenfe  of  the  other.  It  is  ever  the  nature 
of  parties  to  be  in  extremes  ;  and  nothing  is  fo  pro- 
bable, as  that  becaufe  Ben  Johnfon  had  much  the 
more  learning,  it  was  faid  on  the  one  hand  that 
Shakefpear  had  none  at  all ;  and  becaufe  Shakefpear 
had  much  the  moil  wit  and  fancy,  it  was  retorted  on 
the  other,  that  Johnfon  wanted  both.  Becaufe 
Shakefpear  borrowed  nothing,  it  was  faid  that  Ben 
Johnfon  borrowed  every  thing.  Becaufe  Johnfon  did 
not  write  extempore,  he  was  reproached  with  being  a 
year  about  every  piece  :  and  becaufe  Shakefpear 
wrote  with  eafe  and  rapidity,  they  cried,  he  never 
once  made  a  blot.  Nay  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  ran 
fo  high,  that  whatever  thofe  of  the  one  fideobjecled 
to  the  other,  was  taken  itt  the  rebound,  and  turned 
into  praifes  ;  as  injudicioufiy  as  their  antagoniUs  be- 
fore had  made  them  obje<5lions. 

Poets  are  always  afraid  of  envy  ;  but  fure  they  have 
as  much  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  admiration.  They 
are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  authors ;  thofe  who 
efcape  one,  often  fall  by  the  other.  Pejfimum  genus 
inimtcorum  laudantesy  fays  Tacitus  ;  and  Virgil  de- 
fires  to  wear  a  charm  againfc  thofe  who  praife  a  poet 
without  rule  or  reafon. 

Si  ultra  placitum  lauddritt  hac<:  are  front  em 
Cingito,  ne  'vaii  noceat. 

But  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  on  by 
the  partifans  on  either  fide,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
thefe  two  great  poets  were  good  friends,  and  lived  on 
amicable  terms,  and  in  cfiices  of  fociety  with  each, 
other.  It  is  an  acknowledged  faft,  that  Ben  John-; 
fon  was  introduced  upon  the  ftage,  and  his  firft 
works  encouraged,  by  Shakefpear.  And  after  his 
death,  that  author  writes  To  the  memory  of  his  bek-vea 
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Mr  IVilliam  Shakefpear-j^hich  Ihevvs  as  if  thefriend- 
llnp  hnd  continued  through  life.  I  cannot  for  my 
own  part  find  any  thing  in-uidious  or  /paring  in  thofe 
verfes,  but  wonder  Mr  Dryden  was  of  that  opinion. 
He  exalts  him  not  only  above  all  his  contemporaries, 
but  above  Chaucer  and  Spenfer,  whom  he  will  not  al- 
low to  be  great  enough  to  be  ranked  with  him  ;  and 
challenges  the  names  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
^fchylus,  nay  all  Greece  and  Rome  ot  once,  to  e- 
qual  him;  and  (which  is  very  particular)  exprefsly 
vindicates  him  from  the  imputation  of  wanting  art, 
not  enduring  that  all  his  excellencies  fhould  be  attri- 
buted to  nature.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  praife 
he  gives  him  in  his  Di/co'veriej  feems  to  proceed  from 
z.  perfonal  kindnefs  \  he  tells  us  that  he  loved  the 
man,  as  well  as  honoured  his  memory  ;  celebrates 
the  honefty,  opennefs,  and  franknefs  of  his  temper  ; 
and  only  dilHnguilhes,  as  he  reafonably  ought,  be- 
tween the  real  merit  of  the  author,  and  the  fiUy  and 
derogatory  applaufes  of  the  players.  Ben  Johnfon 
might  indeed  be  fparing  in  his  commendation 3, 
(though  certainly  he  is  not  fo  in  this  jnftance)  px^rtly 
from  his  own  nature,  and  partly  from  jude-ment. 
For  men  of  judgment  think  they  do  any  man  more 
fervice  in  praifing  him  juftly,  than  lavilhly.  I  fav^ 
I  would  fain  believe  they  were  friends,  though  the 
violence  and  ill-breeding  of  their  followers  and  flat- 
terers v^ere  enough  to  give  rife  to  the  contrary  report. 
1  would  hope  that  it  iriay  be  w'r&i parties,  both  in  wit 
and  {late,  as  with  thofe  monflers  defcribed  by  the 
poets  ;  and  that  their  heads  at  leaft  may  have  fome- 
thing  human,  though  their  bodies  and  tails  are  wild 
beafts  and  ferpents. 

As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave  rife 
to  the  opinion  of  Shakefpear's  want  of  learning ;  fo 
what  has  continued  it  down  to  us  may  have  been  the 
many  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  firft  publiihers 
of  his  works.  In  thefe  editions  their  ignorance  ihines 
in  almoft  every  page  ;  nothing  is  more  common  than 
actus  tenia.     Exit  omnes.     Enter  three  nvitches  folus. 
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T-^heir  French  is  as  bad  as  their  Latin,  both  in  con- 
ftruftion  and  fpelling  :  their  very  ¥/elfi.i  is  falfe.  No- 
thing is  more  likely  than  that  thofe  palpable  blunders 
of  He<5ror's  quoting  Aridotle,  with  others  of  that 
grofs  kind,  fprung  frcm  the  fame  root :  it  not  being. 
at  aij  credible  that  thefe  could  be  the  errours  of  any 
man  who  had  the  leaft  tinfture  of  a  fchocl,  or  the 
leaft  converfation  with  fach  as  had.  Ben  Johnfon 
(whom  they  will  not  think  partial  to  him)  allows 
him  at  leaft  to  have  had  fame  Latin  ;  which  is  utter- 
ly inconfiilent  v/ith  miiliakes  like  thefe.  Nay  the 
conftant  blunders  in  proper  names  of  peribns  and 
places,  are  fuch  as  muil  have  proceeded  from  a  man, 
who  had  not  fo  much  as  read  any  hiilory,  in  any 
language  :  fo  could  not  be  Shakefpear's. 

I  fhall  now  lay  before  the  reader  fome  of  thefe  al- 
snofl:  innumerable  errours,  which  have  rifen  from  one 
fource,  the  ignorance  of  the  players,  both  as  his  ac- 
tors, and  as  his  editors.  When  the  nature  and  kinds  cf 
thefe  are  enumerated  and  confidered,  I  dare  to  fay 
that  not  Shakefpear  only,  but  Ariftotle  or  Cicero, 
liad  their  Vy^crks  undergone  the  fame  fate,  might  have 
appeared  to  want  fenfe  as  well  as  learning. 

It  is  not  certain  that  anyone  of  his  plays  was  pa- 
blifhed  by  himfelf.  During  the  time  of  his  employ- 
ment in  the  theatre,  feveral  of  his  pieces  v/ere  print- 
ed feparately  in  quarto.  What  makes  me  think  that 
moil  of  thefe  were  not  publifhed  by  him,  is  the  ex- 
cefiive  carelelTnefs  of  the  prefs  :  every  page  is  fo  fcan- 
daloufly  falfe  fpelled,  and  almou  all  the  learned  or 
unufual  words  fo  intolerably  m.angled,  that  it  is  plain 
there  either  was  no  corredor  to  the  prefs  at  all,  or 
one  totally  illiterate.  II  any  were  fupervifed  by  him- 
felf, I  ihould  fancy  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Mid/iimfner  Night'' s  Dream  might  have  been  fo  :  be- 
caufe  I  find  no  other  printed  with  any  exadnefs ;  and 
(contrary  to  the  reft)  there  is  very  little  variation  in 
all  the  fubfequent  editions  of  them.  There  are  ex- 
tant two  prefaces,,  to  the  firft  quarto  edition  of  Trcilut 
andCreJJida  in  1 609,  and  to  that  Q^i  Othello  ;  by  which 
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it  appears,  that  the  firil  was  publifiicd  without  his 
knowledge  or  confent,  and  even  before  it  was  a£led 
1^  Ute  as  feven  or  eight  years  before  he  died  ;  and 
that  the  latter  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death. 
The  whole  number  of  genuine  plays  which  we  have 
■been  able  to  find  printed  in  his  lifetime,  amounts  but 
to  eleven.  And  of  forne  of  thefe,  we  meet  with  two 
or  more  editions  by  different  printers,  each  of  which 
has  whole  heaps  of  traih  different  from  the  other': 
which  I  fiiould  fancy  was  occafioned  by  their  being  ta- 
ken from  different  copies,  belonging  to  different 
playhoufes. 

The  folio  edition  (in  which  all  the  plays  we  now 
receive  as  his,  were  lirft  coUefted)  was  publiihed  by 
tv/o  players,  Keminges  and  Condell,  in  1623,  feven 
years  after  his  deceafe.  They  declare,  that  all  the 
other  editions  were  llolen  and  furreptitious,  and  affirm 
theirs  to  be  purged  from  the  errours  of  the  former. 
This  is  true  as  to  the  literal  errours,  and  no  other  ; 
for  in  all  refpeOs  elfe  it  is  far  worfe  than  t\ie  quarto's^ 

FirH,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bom  bait 
paiTages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous.  For 
whatever  had  been  added,  fince  thofe  quarto's,  by 
the  a(5lors,  or  had  llolen  from  their  mouths  into  the 
written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into  the 
printed  text,  and  all  Hand  charged  upon  the  author* 
He  himftlf  complained  of  this'  ufage  in  Hamlety 
where  he  wifhes  that  thofe  ^jbo  play  the  clo^vns  nvould 
/peak  no  more  than  is  fet  do^v^n  for  them,  (Aft  3 . 
Sc.  4.)  But  as  a  proof  that  he  could  notefcape  it,  ia 
the  old  editions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  there  is  no  hint 
of  a  great  number  of  the  mean  conceits  and  ribaldries 
now  to  be  found  there.  In  others,  the  low  fcenes  of 
mobs,  plebeians,  and  clowns,  are  vaftly  ihorter  thaa 
at  prefent  :  and  I  have  feen  one  in  particular  (which 
feems  to  have  belonged  to  the  playhoufe,  by  having 
the  parts  divided  with  lines,  and  the  adors  names  in 
the  margin)  where  feveral  of  thofe  very  paffages  were 
added  in  a  written  hand,  which  are  fince  to  be  found 
in  the  folio, 
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In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  pafTages 
vvhich  are  extant  in  the  £ril:  fingle  editions,  are  omit- 
ted in  this  :  as  it  feems  without  any  other  reafon, 
than  their  willingnefs  to  fhorten  fome  fcenes:  thefe 
men  (as  it  was  (aid  of  Prccruftes)  either  iopping,  or 
ilretching  an  author,  to  make  him  juft  fit  for  their 
itage. 

This  edition  is  faid  to  be  printed  from  the  original 
copies.  I  believe  they  meant  thofe  which  had  Iain 
ever  fince  the  author's  days  in  the  p]ayhoufe,  and 
had  from  time  to  time  been  cut,  or  added  to  arbitrari- 
ly. It  appears  that  txhis  edition,  as  v/ell  as  the  quar- 
.to*s,.  v/as  printed  (at  ieaft  partly)  from  no  better  co- 
.pies  than  i\\q  prompter^  s  hook,,  or  piecemeal  parts  writ- 
,  ten  out  for  the  ufe  of  the  adlors  :  for  in  fome  places 
their  very  *  names  are  through  carelelTnefs  fet  down 
inllead  of  the  perfonce  dramatis  :  and  in  others  the 
notes  of  diredtion  to  the  prcperty-men  for  their 
monjeahles,  and  to  the  players  for  their  entries,  are  in- 
ferted  into  the  text,  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
tranfcribers. 

The  plays  not  having  been  before  {6  much  as  dif- 
tinguiihed  by  aSi^s  and  fcenes,  they  are  in  this  edition 
divided  according  as  they  played  them  ;  often  where 
there  is  no  paufein  the  adion,  or  where  they  thought 
fit  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  for  the  fake  of  mufic, 
mafks,  or  monfters. 

Sometimes  the  fcenes  are  tranfpofed  and  fliuffled 
backward  and  forward^  a  thing  which  could  no  other- 
wife  happen,  but  by  their  being  taken  from  feparate 
and  piecemeal  written  parts. 

Many  verfes  are  omitted  entirely;,_  and  others  tranf- 
pofed; from  whence  invincible  obfcurities  have  ari- 
fen,  pall  the  guefs  of  any  commentator  to  clear  up» 
but  juft  where  the  accidental  glimpfe  of  an  old  edi- 
tion enlightens  us. 

*  Much  ado  abcut  j:oih:?ig,  z€i  2.  Enter  Prince  Leonato, 
Claudio,  and  Jack  jVUfcn,  inilead  of  Ealthafar.  And  in  a£l  4, 
Ci'u.-h}  and  Kur.p,  conftaHvly  through  a  whole  fcene. 

Edit,  fol.  of  1623.  and  1632. 

Some 
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Some  charaders  were  confounded  and  mixed,  or 
two  put  into  one,  for  want  of  a  competent  number 
of  a<liiors.  Thus  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Midjummer 
Nkht's  Dreavi,  a-ft  v.  Shakefpear  introduces  a  kind 
of  mailer  of  the  revels  called  Philojirate  ;  all  whofe 
part  is  given  to  another  character  (that  of  Egeus)  ia 
the  fubfequent  editions  :  So  alfo  in  Harrdet  and  King 
Lear.  This  too  makes  it  probable,  that  the  prompt- 
er's books  were  what  they  called  the- original  copies. 
From  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  fpeeches  alfa 
were  put  into  the  mouths  of  wrong  perfons,  where 
the  author  now  feems  chargeable  with  making  them 
fpeak  outof  charadter  :  or  fometimes  perhaps  for  no 
better  reafon,  than  that  a  governing  player,  to  have 
the  mouthing  of  fome  favourite  fpeech  himfelf,  would 
fnatch  it  from  the  unworthy  lips  of  an  underling. 

Profe  from  verfe  they  did  not  know,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly printed  one  for  the  other  throughout  the 
volume. 

Having  been  forced  to  fay  fo  much  of  the  players, 
I  think  I  ought  in  juilice  to  remark,  that  the  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  condition  of  that  clafs  of  people 
tvas  then  far  inferiour  to  what  it  is  in  our  days.  As 
then  the  beft  playhoufes  v/ere  inns  and  taverns  (the 
Globe,  the  Hope,  the  Red  Bull,  tiie  Fortune,  cffc), 
fo  the  top  of  the  profeiHon  were  then  mere  players,  not 
gentlemen  of  the  ilage  :  they  were  led  into  the  but- 
tery by  the  lleward,  not  placed  at  the  lord's  table,  ox 
lady's  toilette  :  and  confequently  were  entirely  de- 
prived of  thofe  advantages  they  now  enjoy,  in  the 
"familiar  converfation  of  our  nobility,  and  an  intima- 
cy (not  to  fay  dearnefs)  with  people  of  the  firll  con» 
dition. 

From  v/hathas  been  faid, 'there  can  be  no  queftioo 
but  had  Shakefpear  publifhed  his  works  himfelf  (e- 
fpecially  in  his  latter  time,  and  after  his  retreat  from 
the  ftage),  we  fliould  not  only  be  certain  which  are 
genuine  ;  but  fliould  find  in  thofe  that  are,  the  cr- 
rours  lefTened  by  fome  thouiands..  If  1  may  judge 
from  ail  the  diiUnguilhing  marks  of  his  fcyle,  aii<  1  v-s 
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manner  of  thinking  and  writing,  I  make  no  doubt  ta 
declare  that  thofe  wretched   plays,  Pericles,  Locrinc-^ 
Sir  John   OUcaJile,   Torkjhire  Tragedy^   Lord  Cromr- 
nvell.   The  Puritan,   and  Londo7i  Prodigal,  cannot  be 
admitted  as  his..    And  J  fnould  conjetlure  of  forae  of 
the  others    (particularly    Love'^s    Labour's  Loft,  The 
Winter  s  Tale,  and  1  itus  Andronicus),  that  only  fome 
chara61ers,  fingle  fcenes,  or  perhaps  a  izv^  particular 
pafiages,  were  of  his  hand.  It  is  very  probable  what 
cccafioned  fome  plays  to  be  fuppofed   Shakefpear's 
v/as  only  this  ;  that  they  were  pieces  produced   by 
unknown  authors,  or  fitted  up  for  the  theatre  ivhile 
it  was  under  his  adminiftration  :  and  no  owner  claim- 
ing them^  they  were  adjudged  to  him,,  as  they  give 
flrays  to  the  lord  of  the  manour  :  a  miftake  which 
(one  may  alfo  obferve)  it  was  not  for  the  interell  of. 
.  the  lioufe   to  remove»     Yet  the  players  themfelves, 
Heminges  sirid  Condell,  afterwards  did  Shakefpear 
tliejufd'ce  to  reject  thofe  eight  plays  in  their  edition; 
though  they  v/ere  then  printed  in  his  name,  in  every 
body's  hands,  and  aded  with  fome  applaufe ;   (as  we 
learrv  from  what  Ben  Johnfon  fays  of  Pericles  in  his 
ode  on  the  Ne^w-inn,)     That  Titus  Andronicus  is  one 
cf  this  ckfs,  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  believe,  by 
£nding  the  fame  author  openly  exprefs   his  contempt 
of  it  in   the  Induftion  to  Bartholome^v-fair,  in   the 
year  1614,  when  Shakefpear  v.  as  yet  living.     Aud 
there  is  no  better  authority  for  thefe  latter  fort,  than 
for  the  former,  which  were  equally  publilhed  in  his 
lifetime. 

If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  majiy  low  and 
vidous  parts  and  palTages  m.ight  no  longer  refled  up- 
on this  great  genius,  but  appear  unworthily  charged 
upon  him  ?  And  even  in  thofe  v/hich  are  really  his, 
how  many  faults  may  have  been  unjullly  laid  to  his 
account  from  a-.bitrary  additions,  expuriftions,  tranf- 
poiitions  of  fcenes  and  lines,  confufion  of  charafters 
and  perfons^  wrong  application  of  fpeeches,  corrup- 
tions of  innumerable  pafTages  by  the  ignorance,  and 
wrong  corredions  of  them  again  by  the  impertineiice 
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of  his  firft  editors  ?  From  one  or  otaer  of  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  I  am  verily  perfuaded,  that  the.greatefi: 
and  the  grofTeft  part  of  what  are  thought  his  errours 
would  vanifh,  and  leave  his  charader  in  a  light  very 
different  from  that  difadvantageous  one  in  which  it^ 
now  appears  to  us. 

This  is  the  ftate  in  which  Shakefpear's  v/ritings  lie 
at  prefent ;  for  fmce  the  above-mentioned  folio  edi- 
tion, all  the  reft  have  implicitly  followed  it,  v/ithout 
having  recourfe  to  any  of  the  former,  or  ever  making 
the  comparifon  between  them.     It  is  im.poliible  to 
repair  the  injuries  already  done  him  ;  too  much  time 
has  elapfed,  and  the  materials  are  too  few-     In  what 
I  have  done  I  have  rather  given  a  proof  of  my  will- 
ingnefs  and  defire,  than  of  my  abjlity  to  do  him  jii- 
ftice.     I  have  difcharged  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor, 
to  my  beft  judgment,  with  more  labour  than  I  expcjft 
thanks,  with  a  religious  abhorrence  of  all  innovation, 
and  without  any  indulgence  to  my  private  fenfe  or 
conjedure.     The  method  taken  in  this  edition  will 
fhew  itfelf.     The  various  readings  are  fairly  put  in 
the  rnargin,  fo  that  eveiy  one  may  compare  them.  ; 
and  thole  I  have  preferred  into  the  text  are  conftant- 
\y  ex  fide  codicutn^    upon  authority.     The  alterations 
or  additions  which  Shakefpear  himielf  miade,  are  ta- 
ken notice  of  as  they  occur-    Some  fufpecled  palTages 
which  are  exceffively  bad  (and  v^hich  feem  interpo- 
lations, by  being  io  infcrted  that  one  can  entirely 
omit  them  without  any  chafm  or  deiicience  in  the 
context)   are  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the- page, 
with  an  cfterifli  referring  to  the  places  of  their  infer- 
tioH.    The  fcenes  are  m.arked  fo  diftin6lly  that  every 
removal  of  place  is  fpecified ;  which  is  more  necef- 
fary  in  this  author  than  any  other,  fmce  he  ihifts  them, 
more  frequently  j  and  fometim.es  without  attending 
to  this  particular,  the  reader  would  have  met  with 
obfcurities.     The  more  obfolete  or  unufual  words 
are  explained.     Some  of  the  moil  ihining  paiTages 
are  diltinguifhed   by  commas  in  the  m.argin  ;    and 
where  the  beauty  lay  not  in  particulars  but  in  the 
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whole,  a  ftar  is  prefixed  to  the  fcene.  This  feems  t<5 
me  a  ihorter  and  lefs  oftentatious  method  of  perfoim- 
ino-  the  better  half  of  criticifm,  (namely,  the  pointing 
out  an  author's  excellencies),  than  to  fill  a  whole  pa- 
per with  citations  of  fine  pafiages,  with  general  ap* 
plaufes,  or  empty  exclamations,  at  the  tail  of  them* 
There  is  alfo  Subjoined  a  catalogue  of  thofe  iiril  edi- 
tions, by  which  the  ^greater  part  of  the  various  read- 
ings and  of  the  correded  paiTages  are  authorifed, 
(moft  of  which  are  fuch  as  carry  their  own  evidence 
alono-  with  them).  Thefe  editions  now  hold  the 
place  of  originals,  and  are  the  only  materials  left  to 
repair  the  deficiencies,  or  reftore  the  corrupted  fenfe 
of  the  author  :  1  can  only  wilhi  that  a  greater  number 
of  them  (if  a  greater  were  ever  publifhed)  may  yet 
be  found,  by  a  fearch  more  fuccefsful  than  mine,  for 
the  better  accomplirnment  of  this  end. 

I  will  conclude  by  faying  of  Shakefpear,  that  with 
all  his  faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of  his 
drama,  one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in  com.parifon 
of  thofe  that  are  more  finifhed  and  regular,  as  upon 
an  ancient  majeilic  piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  com- 
pared v/ith  a  neat  modern  building :  the  latter  is 
more  elegant  and  glaring,  but  the  former  is  more 
flronp-  and  more  folemm.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  in 
one  of  thefe  there  are  materials  enough  to  make  ma- 
ny of  the  other.  It  has  much  the  greater  variety, 
and  much  the  nobler  apartments ;  though  we  are  ot- 
ten  conduced  to  them  by  dark,  odd,  and  uncouth 
paiTages.  Nor  dees  the  whole  fail  to  flrike  us  with 
greater  reverence,  though  many  of  the  parts  ars 
childifh,  ill-placed,  and  unequal  to  its  grandear. 
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TO     AND     FROM 

SEVERAL    PERSONS. 

PREFACE  of  the  Publisher  of 
the  Surreptitious  Edition,   1735. 

f/Y/^^  pf^f^^^  '^^  ^Odnt  no  apology  to  the  reader 
w^^  for  this  puhlication,  but  fome  may  be  thought 
needful  to  Mr  Pope :  ho-ive-z/ery  he  cannot 
think  our  offence  fo  great  as  theirs,  'who  firfi  feparately 
publijhed  nfjhat  ive  ha^ve  here  but  coUeSied  in  a  better 
for?n  and  order,  j^s  for  the  letters  ive  ha<ve  procured 
to  he  added,  they  ferve  but  to  complete,  explain,  and 
fotnetimes  fet  in  a  true  light,  thofe  others,  --which  it  was 
'not  in  the  ivriter^s,  or  our  po-iver  to  recall. 

This  colle£lion  hath  been  o^ivin^  to  fe'veral  cabinets  ." 
fome  dranjjn  from  thence  by  accidents,  and  others  (even 
of  thofe  to  ladies)  'voluntarily  given.  It  is  to  one  of 
that  fex  ive  are  beholden  for  the  vohole  correfpfjdenCe 
nvith  H.  C.  Efq;  =which  letters  being  lent  her  by  that 
gentleman,  Jhe  took  the  liberty  to  print,  as  appears  by 
the  follovjing,  ivhich  ^ve  fj all  give  at  length,  both  as 
it  is  Jomethivg  curious,  and  as  it  may  fewefor  a?i  apo'* 
logy  for  onrj elves. 

To  Henry  Cromwell,  Ef^*, 

June  27.  1727, 

AFter  fo  long  a  nlence  as  the  many  and  great  op- 
preflions  I  have  fighed  under  have  occafioned, 
cne  is  at  a  lofs  how  to  begin  a  letter  to  fo  kind  a 

frierid 
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friend  as  yourfelf.  But  as  it  was  always  my  refoi<u- 
tion,  if  I  rnuil  nnk,  to  do  it  as  decently  (that  is,  as 
filently)  as  I  could  ;  To  whxen  I  found  rnyfelf  plunged 
into  unforefeen  and  unavoidable  ruin,  I  retreated 
from  the  world,  and  in  a  manner  buried  myfelf  in  a 
diimal  place,  where  I  knew  n.one,  and  none  knew  me. 
In  this  dull  unthinking  way  I  have  protraded  a  lin- 
gering death  (for  life  it  cannot  be  called)  ever  fmce 
you  faw.me,  fequeilered  from  company,  deprived  of 
my  books,  and  nothing  left  to  converfe  with  but  the 
letters  of  my  dead  or  abfent  friends ;  among  which 
latter  I  always  placed  yours  and  Mr  Pope's  in  the 
firft  rank.  1  lent  fome  of  them  indeed  to  an  inge- 
nious perfon,  who  was  fo  delighted  with  the  fpeci- 
men,  that  he  importuned  me  for  a  fight  of  the  rell, 
which-  having  obtained,  he  conveyed  them  to  the 
prefs,  I  muft  not  fay  altogether  with  my  confent,  nor 
wholly  without  it.  I  thought  them  too  good  to  be 
loft  in  oblivion,  and  had  no  caufe  to  apprehend  the 
difobliging  of  any.  The  public,  ^viiz.  all  perfons  of 
tafte  and  judgment,  would  be  pleafed  with  fo  agree- 
able an  amufement;  Mr  Cromwell  could  not  be  an-^ 
gry,  lince  it  was  but  juftice  to  his  merit,  to  publifh 
the  folemn  and  private  profeHions  of  love,  gratitude, 
and  veneration,  made  him  by  fo  celebrated  an  author; ' 
and  iincerely  Mr  Pope  ought  not  to  refent  the  publi- 
cation, fmce  the  early  pregnancy  of  his  genius  was  no 
difhonour  to  his  charatler.  And  yet  had  either  of 
you  been  afned,  common  modefty  would  have  obli- 
ged you  to  refufe,  v/hat  you  would  not  be  difpleafed 
with,  if  done  without  your  knowledge.  And  beiides, 
to  end  all  difpute,  you  had  been  pleafed  to  make  me 
a  free  gift  of  them,  to  do  vvhat  I  pleafed  with  them; 
and  every  one  knows,  that  the  perfon  to  whom  a  let- 
ter is  addreiTed,  has  the  fame  right  to  difpofe  of  it, 
as  he  has  of  goods  purchafed  with  his  money,  1 
doubt  not  but  your  generofity  and  honour  v/ili  do  me 
the  right,  of  owning  by  a  line  that  I  came  honeftly 
by  them.  I  flatter  rnyfelf,  in  a  few  months  I  fliall 
again  be.  vifibie  to  the  world ;  and  whenever,  through 

good 
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good  providence  that  turn  fhall  happen,  I  iliall  joy- 
fully acquaint  you  with  it,  there  being  none  more 
truly  your  obliged  fervant  than,  Sir, 

Your  faithful,  and 

moll  humble  fervant, 

E.  Thomas. 

P.  S.  A  letter.  Sir,  direfled  to  Mrs  Thomas,  to  be 
left  at  my  houfe,  will  be  fafely  transmitted  to  her  by. 

Yours,  i5fc. 

E.    CURLL. 

Tg  Mr  Pope. 

Ej)/o,tt,  jruly  6.  ijzj. 

WHen  thefe  letters  were  iirft  printed,  I  wonder- 
ed how  Curl!  could  come  by  them,  and  could 
not  but  laugh  at  the  pompous  title  ;  fince  whatever 
you  wrote  to  me  was  humour  and  familiar  raillery. 
As  foon  as  I  came  from  Epfom,  I  heard  you  had  been 
to  fee  me,  and  I  v/rit  you  a  fliort  letter  from  Will's, 

that  I  longed  to  fee  you.     Mr  D — s  about  that 

time  charged  me  with  giving  them  to  a  miitrefs, 
which  I  poiitively  denied  :  not  in  the  leail  at  that 
time  thinking  of  it;  but  fome  time  after,  f.nding  in 
the  newfpapers  letters  from  Lady  Packington,  Lady 
Chudleigh,  and  Mr  Norris  to  the  fame  Sappho,  or 
E.  T.  1  begin  to  fear  that  I  was  guilty.  I  have  ne- 
ver feen  thefe  letters  of  CurlPs,  nor  would  go  to  his 
Ihop  about  them ;  I  have  not  feen  the  Sappho  alias 
E.  T.  thefe  fev-en  years.  Her  v^^riting.  That  I  ga-ue 
her  ^em,  to  d-o  'what  Jhe  nvould  nvith  ^em^  is  llraining 
the  point  too  far.  I  thought  not  of  it,  nor  do  I  think 
Ihe  did  then; 'but  fevere  neceffity,  which  catches 
hold  of  a  twig,  has  produced  all  this,  which  has  lain 
hid  and  forgot  by  me  fo  many  years.  Curll  fent  me 
a  letter  laft  week,  defiring  a  pofitive  anfwer  about  this 
matter,  but  finding  1  would  give  him  none,  he  vv'ent 
tOjjjE,  T.  and  writ  a  poilfcript  in  her  long  romantic 

letter, 
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letter,  to  dire£l  my  anfwer  to  his  houfe ;  but  tliey 
notexpefling  an  anfwer,  fent  a  young  man  to  me, 
whofe  name,  it  feems,  is  Pattifon,  1  told  him  I 
fhould  not  write  any  thing,  but  I  believed  it  might 
be  fo  as  (he  writ  in  her  letter.  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned that  my  former  indifcretion  in  putting  them 
into  the  hands  of  this  pretieufe,  fhould  have  given 
yjou  fo  much  difturbance  ;  for  the  laft  thing  I  fhould 
do  would  be  to  difoblige  you,  for  whom  1  have  ever 
preferved  the  greatefl  elieem,  and  fhall  ever  be.  Sir, 

Your  faithful  friend,  and 

mofl  humble  fervant, 

Henry  Cromwell, 

To  Mr  Pope. 

Aiiguft  I.  1727. 

T Hough  I  writ  my  long  narrative  from  Epfom 
till  I  was  tired,  yet  was  I  not  fatisfied,  left  any 
doubt  fhould  refl  upon  your  mind.  I  could  not  make, 
proteftations  of  my  innocence  of  a  grievous  crime; 
but  I  was  impatient  till  I  came  to  town,  that  1  might 
lend  you  thofe  letters,  as  a  clear  evidence  that  I  was 
a  perfect  Granger  to  all  their  proceeding.  Should  I 
have  protefled  againfl  it,  after  the  printing,  it  might 
have  been  taken  for  an  attempt  to  decry  his  purchafe; 
and  as  the  little  exception  you  have  taken  has  ferved 
him  to  play  his  game  upon  us  for  thefe  two  years,  a 
new  incident  from  me  might  enable  him  to  play  it  on 

for  two  more. The  great  vahie  flie  exprefles  for 

all  you  write,  and  her  paflion  for  having  them,  1  be- 
lieve, was  what  prevailed  upon  me  to  let  her  keep 
them.  By  the  interval  of  twelve  years  at  leaft,  from 
her  pofTefTion  to  the  time  of  printing  them,  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that  I  had  not  the  leaft  ground  to  apprehend 
fuch  a  defign  :  but  as  people  in  great  ftraits  bring 
forth  their  hoards  of  old  gold  and  moft  valued  jewels, 
fo  Sappho  had  reccurfe  to  her  hid  treafure  of  letters, 
and  played  off  not  only  yours  to  me,  but  all  thofe  to 

to  herfelf  (as  the  lady's  lafl  flake)  into  the  prefs.- 

As 
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^  As  for  me,  I  hope  when  you  fnall  coolly  confider  the 
many  thoufand  inllances  of  our  being  deluded  by  the 
females,  fmce  that  great  original  of  Adam  by  Eve, 
you  will  have  a  more  favourable  thought  of  the  un- 
defigning  error  of 

Your  faithful  friend, 

and  humble  fervant, 

Henry  Cromwell, 

No'-Wj  Jhculd  our  apology  for  this  puhlicatton  he  as  ill 
recei'ved,  as  the  lady* s  feems  to  hanje  been  by  the  gentle- 
men concerned',  <vje  Jhall  at  leaji  ha've  her  comfoit,  (if 
being  thanked  by  the  ref  of  the  nxjorld.  Nor  has  Mr  P. 
himfelf  any  great  caufe  to  think  it  much  offence  to  his 
modejiyf  or  refledion  on  his  judgfnenf  ;  'when  nve  take 
care  to  inform  the  public^  that  there  are  fenv  letters  of 
his  in  this  colle6iion,  <vjhich  ivere  not  ivritten  under 
tiveiity  years  of  age :  on  the  other  hand,  ^oje  doubt  not 
the  reader  nuill  be  much  more  furprifed  to  find,  at  thjat 
early  period,  fo  7nuch  n)ariety  of  fiyle,  affeciing  fenti- 
mentf  and  jufinefs  of  criiicifm,  in  pieces  nvhich  mujf 
have  been  nvrit  in  hafie,  very  fe<vj  perhaps  e-ver  re- 
*uie-wed,  and  none  intended  fnr  the  eye  of  the  public '^ 
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A  CATALOGUE  of  the  Surreptitious 
•and  Incorredt  Editions  of  Mr  Pope's 
Letters. 

I.  TT^Amiliar  letters  to  Henry  Cromwell,  Efq;  by 
jj    Mr  Pope,  i2mo.    Printed  for  Edmund  Curll, 

1.727-  . 

[In  this  are  t'sr/es,  i^c,  afcribed  to  Mr  P.  which 

were  jzot  his.] 
ir.  Mr  Pope's  literary  correfpondence  for  thhfty  years: 
from  17C4  to  1734.  Being  a  colleftion  of  letters 
which  pafTed  between  him  and  feveral  eminent  per- 
fons.  Printed  for  E.  Curll,  8vo,  1735.  Two  edi- 
tions. 
^- The  fame  in  i2m.o,  with  cuts.  The  third  edit. 

[Thefe  contain  feveral  letters  not  genuine.'] 

III.  Mr  Pope's  literary  correfpondence,  vol.  II.  print- 
ed for  the  fame,  8vo,  ?735.  [In  this  volume  are 
;zij  letters  of  Mr  Pope's,  but  a  few  of  thofe  to  Mr 
Cromwell  reprinted :  nor  any  to  him,  but  one  faid 
to  be  Bifhop  Atterbury's,  and  another  in  that  Bi- 
fnop's  name,  certainly  not  his.  One  or  two  letters 
from  St  Omer's,  advertifed  of  Mr  Pope,"but  which 
proved  to  be  only  ccncer-ning  him  ;  fome  fcandalous 
refle£tions  of  one  Le  Neve  on  the  legillature,  courts 
of  juftice,  and  church  of  England, /.  116.  117. 
and  the  divinity  of  Chriil  exprefsly  denied,  in 
p.  123.  124.  With  fome  fcandalous  anecdotes, 
and  a  narrative.] 

The  fame  in  duodecimo. 

IV.  Mr  Pope's  literary  correfpondence,  vol.  III. 
Printed  for  E.  Curll,  8vo,  1735.  [In  this  is  only 
one  letter  by  Mr  Pope  to  the  Duchefs  t)f  Bucking- 
ham, which  the  publifher  fomeway  procured  and 
printed  againft  her  order.  It  alfo  contains  four 
letters,  entitled,  Mr  Pope's  to  Mifs  Blount,  which 
are  literally  taken  from  an  old  tranflation  of  Voi- 
ture's  to  Madam  Rambouillet.J 

The  fame  in  duodecimo. 

V.  Mr 
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V.  Mr   Pope's    literary    correfpondence,    vol.   IV, 
printed  by  the  fame,  contains  7iot  one  letter  of  this- 
author. 
-The  fame  in  duodecimo. 

"Ul.  Mr  Pope's  literary  correfpondei^ce,  vol.  V.  con- 
taining ordy  Orie  letter  of  Mr  P,  and  another  of  the 
Lord  B.  with  a  fcandalou-s  preface  of  Curll's,  how 
he  could  come  at  more  of  their  letters,  8vo.  Print-- 
ed  for  the-  fame,    1736. 

VII.  Letters  of  Mr  Pope  and  feveral  eminent  per-- 
fons,  vol.  L  from  1705  to  171 1.  Printed  and  fold> 
by  the  bookfeilers  of  London  and  Weftminller, 
8vo,   1735. 

-^ The  fame,  vol.  IL  fram  1711,^^.     Printed- 

and  fold  by  the  bookfeliers  of  London  and  V/efl- 

miniler,  8vo,  1735-- -^^'^  ^^'"^  '^  i2mo,  with  a 

narrative.. 

VIIL  Letters  of  Mr  Pope  and -feveral  eminent  per-. 
fons.  From  1705  to  1735.  Pnnted  and  fold  by 
the  bookleilexs  of  London  and.Weftminfter,  izmo^., 

[This  edition  is  faid  in  tiie  title  to  contain  7-nora- 
letters  than  any  other,  but  contains  only  t<ivay  faid 
to  be  the  Bifnop  of.Rocheller's,  and  printed  befori- 
by  CurlL] 
IX.  Letters  of  Mr  Pops  and  feveral  eminent  per- 
fons,  from  the  year  1705  to  1735,  vol.  L  and- 
vol.  IL  Printed  for  T^  Cooper,  at  the  Globe  ia- 
Pater-nOiler-rovv,   1735,   i2mo. 

[Li  this  was  inferted  xh.Q  forged  letter  ^vora  xYiQ- 
Bilhop  of  Rocheller,  and  fome  other  things  \xn-- 
known  to  Mr  Pope.] 
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PREFACE  prefixed  to  the  firfl:  ge- 
nuine Edition  in  quarto,   1737.- 

F  v/hat  is  here  cffexed  the  reader  fhould  hr.ppen 
in  any  degree  to  pleafe  him,  the  thanks  are  not 
due  to  the  author,  but  partly  to  his  friends;,,and  part- 
ly to  his  enemies  :  it  was  wholly  owing  to  the  affec- 
tion of  the  former,  that  fo  many  letters,  of  which  he 
never  kept  copies,  were  preferved  ;  and  to  the  malice 
of  the  latter,  that  they  were  produced  in  this  manner. 

He  had  been  very  difagreeably  ufed  in  the  publi- 
cation of  feme  letters  written  in  his  youth,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  woman,  who  printed  them, 
without  his  or  his  correfpondent'^s  confent,  in  1727,. 
This  treatment,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  mere  of  the 
fame  kind,  put  him  upon  recalling  as  many  as  he  could, 
from  thofe  who  he  imagined  had  kept  any.  He  was 
forry  to  find  the  number  fo  great,  but  immediately 
lefTened  it  by  burning  three  parts  in  four  of  them  : 
the  reft  he  fpared,  not  in  any  preference  of  their  Hyls 
or  writing,  but  merely  as  they  preferved  the  memory 
of  fome  friendlhips  which  will  ever  be  dear  to  him, 
or  fet  in  a  true  light  fome  matters  of  fadt,,from  which, 
the  fcribblers  of  the  times  had  taken  occafion  'to 
afperfe  either  his  friends  or  himfelf.  He  therefore 
laid  by  the  originals,  together  with  thofe  of  his  cor- 
refpondents,  and  caufed  a  copy  to  be  taken  to  depo- 
fit  in  the  library  of  a  noble  friend  ;  that,  in  cafe  ei- 
ther of  the  revival  of  nanders,  or  the  publication  of 
furreptitious  letters,  during  his  life  or  after,,  a  proper 
ufe  might  be  made  of  them. 

The  next  year,  the  pofthumous  works  of  Mr  Wy- 
cherley  were  printed,  in  a  way  difreputable  enough  to. 
his  memory.  It  was  thought  a  juilice  due  to  him, 
to  fhew  the  v/orld  his  better  judgment;  and  that  it 
was  his  lafl  refolution  to  have  fuppre fled  thofe  poems. 
As  fome  of  the  letters  which  had  paffed  between  him 
and  our  author  cleared  that  point,  they  v/ere  publilh-- 
ed  in  1729,  with  a  few  marginal  notes  added  by  a 
friend. 

If 
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If  in  thefe  letters,  and  in  thofe  which  were  printed 
without  his  confent,  there  appear  too  much  of  a  ju- 
venile ambition  of  wit,  or  affedation  of  gaiety,  he 
may  reafonably  hope  it  will  be  conndered  to  'vohom, 
and  at  nvbat  age,  he  was  guilty  of  it,  as  well  as  how 
foon  it  was  over.  The  refl:,  every  judge  of  writing 
will  fee,  were  by  no  means  efforts  of  the  genius,  but 
emanations  of  the  heart  :  and  this  alone  may  induce 
any  candid  reader  to  believe  their  publication  an  a6l 
of  necefiity  rather  than  of  vanity. 

It  is  notorious,  how  many  volumes  have  been  pu- 
blifhed  under  the  title  of  his  correfpcndence,  with 
promifes  ftill  of  more,  and  open  and  repeated  offers^, 
of  encouragement  to  ail  perfons  v/ho  fliould  fend  any 
letters  of  his  for  the  prefs.  It  is  as  notorious  what 
methods  v/ere  taken  to  procure  them,  even  from  the 
publifher's  own  accounts  in  his  prefaces,  <-olz..  by 
tranfacling  with  people  in  necefiities  *",  or  of  aban- 
doned chara6ters  f ,  or  fuch  as  dealt  without  names 
in  the  dark  J.  Upon  a  quarrel  with  one  of  thefe  laft, 
he  betrayed  himlelf  fo  far,  as  to  appeal  to  the  public 
in  narratives  and  advertifements  :  like  that  Irilh  high- 
wayman a  few  years  before,  who  preferred  a  bill  a- 
gainft  his  companion,  for  not  lliaring  equally  in  the 
money,  rings,  and  watches,  they  had  traded  for  in 
partnerQiip  upon  Hounflow-heath. 

Several  have  been  printed  in  his  name  which  he 
never  writ,  and  addreffed  to  perfons  to  whom  they 
never  were  written  jj :  counterfeited  as  from  Bifhop 
Atterbury  to  him,  v*'hich  neither  that  bifliop  nor  he 
ever  faw  -n-  ;  and  advcrtifed  even  after  that  period 
when  it  was  made  felony  to  correfpond  with  him. 

1  know  not  how  it  has  been  this  author's  fate,  whom 

*  See  the  preface  to  vol.  I.  of  a  book  called  Mr  Pope'i  literary 
Correfpondence, 

t  Podfcript  to  the  preface  to  vol.  IV. 

'X  Narrative  and  anecdotes  before  vol.  II. 

[j   In  vol.  III.  letters  from  Mr  Pope  to  Mrs  Blount,  &c. 
_  •+-+  Vol,  II.  of  the. fame,  8vo,  p.  20.  and  at  the  end  of  the  edi- 
tion of  his  letters  in  izmo,  by  the  booklellers  of  London  and 
Weftmuifter;  and  0^  the  iail  edition,  in  J 2 mo,  printed  for  T. 
Cooper,  2725, 

T  3  both 
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both  his  fituation  and  his  temper  have  all  his  life  exj* 
eluded  from  rivalling  any  man^  in  any  pretenfioni^ 
(except  that  of  pleafmg  by  ppe^ry),  to  have  been  as- 
ixiuch  afperfed  and  written  at,,  as  any  iirfl  miniHer  of 
his  time :  pamphlets  and  newfpapers  have  been  full 
of  him,  nor  was  it  there  only  that  a  pjivate  man,  who 
Tiever  troubled  either  the  world  or- common  converfa- 
tion  with  his  opinions  of  religion  or  government,  hai 
been  reprefented  as  a  dangero.us  member  of  fociety, 
a  bigotted  Papifl,  and  an  enem.y  to  the  eflablilhment^ 
The  unwarrantable  publication  of  his  letters  hath  at 
leaft  done  him  this  fervice.  to  fhew  he  has  conftantl)^ - 
enjoyed  the  friendlhip  of  worthy  men  ;.  and  that  if  %. 
catalogue  were  to  be  taken  of  his  friends  and  his  ene4. 
mies,  he  needs  not  to-blufli.  at  either.    Many  of  thera 
having  been  written  on  the  mofi  trying  occurrences,. . 
and  all  in  .the  opiennefs  of,  friend fnip,  are  a  proof  what-, 
were  his  real  fentiments,  as  they  iiowed  warm  fron\ 
the  heart,   and  frefh  from,  the  occafion,   without  the., 
leaft  thought  that  ever  the  world  fhould  be  witnefj 
to  them.     Had  he  fat  down  with  a  defig^n  to  draw;, 
his  own  picture,  he  could  not  have  done  it.fo  truly ;. 
for  whoever  iits  for  it,   (whether  to  himfelf  or  ano- 
ther),  will, inevitably  find  the  features  m.ore  compoa; 
fed  than  his  appear  in  thefe  letters, ,    But  if  an  au-j 
thor's  hand,  like  a  painter's,  be  more  diftinguifnable 
in  a  flight  fket.ch  than  in  a  finiihed  pidlure,  this  very 
careleffnefs  v^ill  make  them  the  better  knovvn  fron^,  , 
fuch  counterfeits  as  hav€  been,  and  may  be  imputed  tc^  > 
him,  either  through  a  mercenary  or  a  malicious  defign. 

We  hope  it  is  needlefs  to  fay,  he  is  not  accountable 
for  feveral  pafTages  in  the  furreptitious  editions  of 
thofe  letters,  Vv'hich  are  fach  as  no  man  of  common . 
fenfe  wguld  have  publiihed  himfelf.  The  errcurs  of. 
the  prefs  were  almoft  innumerable,  and  could  not  but 
be  extremely  multiplied,  in  fo  many  repeated  editionb*-, 
by  the  avarice  and  negligence  of  piratical,  printers, 
to  not  one  of  whom  he  ever  gave  the  leaft  title,  or 
any  other  encouragement  than  that  of  not  profecuting 
them. 

For  the  chafmsih  the  correfpondence,  we  had  not 

the 
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th€  means  to  fupply  them,  the  author  having  de=^ 
itroyed  too  many  letters  to  preferve  any  feries.  Nor 
•  would  he  go  about  to  amend  them,  except  by  the  o- 
miiTion  of  rome  pafiages,  improper,  or  at  leail  im- 
pertinent; to  be  divulged  to  the  public  ;  or  of  fuch- 
entire  letters,  as  were  either  not  his,  or  not  approved 
of  by  him. 

He  has  been  very  fparing  of  thofe  of  his.  friends^ 
and  thought  it  a  refpedl  fhown  to  their  mem.ory,  to. 
fupprefs  in  particular  fuch  as  were  moll  in  his  favour. 
As  it  is  not  to  njaaity  but  to  friendjhip  that  he  intends 
this  monument,  he  would  iave  his  enemies  the  mor- 
tification of  fhowing  any  further  how  well  their  bet-< 
ters  have  thought  of  him  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fe- 
cure  from  their  cenfure  his  living  friends,  who  (he 
promifes  them)  lliall  never  be  put  to  the  blufh,  thia 
way  at  leaft,  for  their  partiality  to  him. . 

But  however  this  coUeftion  may  be  received,  we 
cannot  but  lament  the  caufe  and  the  necejjtty  of  fuch 
a  publication,  and  heartily  v^ifh  no  honeft  man  may 
be  reduced  to  the  fam.e.  To  ftate  the  cafe  fairly  in 
the  prefent  fituaticn. .  A  bo-okfelier  advertifes  his  in- 
tention to  publifh  your  letters  :  h^e  openly  promifes 
encouragement,  or  even  pecuniary  rewards,  to  thofg 
who  will  help  him  to  any;  and  engages  to.infert 
whatever  they  Ihall  fend.  Any  fcandal  is  fure  of  a 
reception,  .and  any  enemy  who  fends  it  fcreened  from 
a  diicovery^  Any  domeftic  or  fervant,  who  can  fnatch 
a  letter  from  your  pocket  or  cabinet,  is  encouraged  to 
that  vile  praftice.  If  the  quaRtity  falls  ihort  of  a 
volume,  any  thing  elfe  fliali  be  joined  with  it  (niore 
efpecially  fcandal)  v/hich  the  collector  can  think  fier 
his  interefls,  all  recommeaded  under  .your  name  ;  you" 
have  not  only  theft  to  fear,  but  forgery. .  Any  bookr 
feller,  though  confcious  in  what  manner  they  were 
obtained,  not  caring,  what  may  be  the  confequence  to 
your  fame  or  quiet,  will  fell  and  difperfe  them  in  town 
and  country.  The  better  your  reputation  is,  the  more 
your  name  will  caufe  them  to  be  demanded,  and  con- 
fequently  the  more  you  will  be  injured.  The  injury 
is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  the  law  (which  does  not  punilh 

for 
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for  intentions)  cannot  prevent;  and  when  done,  may 
punifh,  but  not  redrefs.     You  are  therefore  reduced 
either  to  enter.intoa  perfonal  treaty  with  fuch  a  man* 
(which  though  thereadiefl  is  the  meaneft  of  all  me- 
thods), or  to  take  fach  other  meafures  to  fupprefs 
them,  as  are  contrary  to  your  inclination,  or  to  pu-r 
bliih  them,  as  are  contrary  to  your  modefty.    Other- 
wife  your  fame  and  your  property  fuffer  alike ;  you: 
are  at  once  expofed  and  plundered.     As  an  author i^ 
you  are  deprived  of'that  power,  w^hich  above  all  others  . 
conftitutes  a  good  one,  the  power  of  rejeding,  and- 
the  right  of  judging  for  yoiirfelf,  what  pieces  it  may 
be  moft  ufeful,  entertaining,  or  reputable  to  publiili, 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  you  think  beft.     As  a 
man,  you  are  deprived  of  the  right  even  over  your 
own  fentiments,  of  the  privilege  af  every  human 
creature  to  divulge  or  conceal  them  ;  of  the  advan- 
tage of  your  fecond  thoughts ;   and  of  all  the  benefit 
of^your  prudence,  your  candour,   or  your  modefty.. 
As  a  member  of  foci  sty,   you  are  yet  mor-e  injured  j 
vour  private  condu6t,  your  domeftic  concerns,  your 
family-fecrets,  your  paffions,  your  tenderneiles,  your. 
weaknefTes,  are  expofed  to  the  mifconffrudlion  or  re- 
fentment  of  fome,  to  the  cenfure  or  impertinence  of 
the  whole  world*    The  printing  private  letters  in  fuch 
a  manner,  is  the  worfi  fort  af  betraying  con^veYfation^ . 
as  it  has  evidently  the  moft  extenflve,  and  the  m»oft 
lafting  ill  confequences.     It  is  the  higheft  offence 
againft  fcciety,   as  it  renders  the  m.oft  dear  and  inti- 
mate intercourfe  of  friend  Vr'ith  friend,  and  the  moft 
neceffary  commerce  of  man  with  man,  unfafe,  and  to 
b^  dreaded.     To  open  letters  is  efteemed  the  greateft' 
breach  of  honour ;  even  to  look  into  them  already 
opened  or  accidentally  dropped,  is  held  an  ungene- 
rous, if  not  an  immoral  atft.     What  then  can  be 
thought  of  the  procuring  them  merely  by^ fraud,  and 
the  printing  them  merely  for  luci-e  ?  We'canaot  b»jt 
conclude  every  honeft  man  will  wifh,  that^  if  the  laws 
have  as  yet  provided  no  adequate  remedy,  one  at  leaft 
may  be/ound,  to  prevent  fo  great  and  growing  an  evil. 

L.ET-' 
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LETTERS  to  and  from  Mr  Wycherley* 
From  the  year  1704  to   17 10. 

LETTER      I. 

B  infield  in  Wind/or -for  efi,  Dec.  26.  1704*. 

IT  was  certainly  a  great  fatisfaftion  to  me  to  fee 
and  converfe  with  a  man,  whom  in  his  writings 
I  had  fo  long  known  with  pleafure  ;  but  it  was  a 
high  addition  to  it,  to  hear  you,  at  our  very  iirfl 
meeting,  doing  juftice  to  your  dead  friend  Mr  Dry- 
den.  1  was  not  fo  happy  as  to  know  him  :  Virgili- 
um  tantum  'vidi*  Had  I  been  born  early  er.ough,. 
1  muft  have  known  and  loved  him  :  for  I  have  been. 
afTured,  not  anly  by  yoarfelf,  but  by  Mr  Congreve  < 
and  Sir  William  Trumbull,  that  his  perfonal  quali- 
ties were  as  amiable  as  his  poetical,  notwithftanding 
the  many  libellous  mifreprefentations  of  them,  againfl 
which  the  former  of  thefe  gentlemen  has  told  me  he 
will  one  day  vindicate  him.  I  fuppofe  thofe  injuries 
were  begun  by  the  violence  of  party,  but  it  is  no^ 
doubt  they  were  continued  by  envy  at  his  fuccefs  andl 
fame  :  and  thofe  fcribblers  who  attacked  him  in  his. 
latter  times,  wer€  only  like  gnats  in  a  fummer's  even- 
ing, which  are  never  very  troublefome  but  in  the  ii- 
neft  and  moll  glorious  feafon  ;  for  his  iire,  like  the 
fun's,  fhined  clearell  towards  its  fetting. 

You  muft  not  therefore  imagine,  that  when  you 
told  me  my  own  performances  were  above  thofe  cri- 
tics, I  was  fo  vain  as  to  believe  it  ;  and  yet  I  may 
not  befo  humble  as  to  think  myfeif  quite  below  their 
notice.  For  critics,  as  they  are  birds  of  prey,  have 
ever  a  natural  inclination  to  carrion  :  and  though 
fuch  poor  writers  as  I  are  but  beegars,  no  beggar  is 
fo  poor  but  he  can  keep  a  cur,,  and  no  author  is  fo- 
beggarly  but  he  can  keep  a  critic-:     I,  am  far  from . 


*  The  author's  age  then  fixteen. 


thinking: 
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thinking  the  attacks  cf  iuch  people  either  any  honour, 
or  difhonour  even  to  me,  much  lefs  to  Mr  Drydeir. 
1  agree  with  you,  that  whatever  lelTer  wits  have  rifen 
fince  his  death,  are  Ixit  like  ftars  appearing  when  the 
fun  is  let,  that  twinkle  only  in  his  abfence,  and 
with  the  rays  they  have  borrowed,, irpm  him.  Our. 
wit  (as  you  call  it)  is  but  reflection  or  imitation, 
therefore  fcarce  to  be  called' ours.  Trae  wit,  P  be- 
lieve, may  be  defiiied  a  jufmefs  of  thought,  and  a 
facility  ofexpreiiion  ;  or  (in  the  mid  wives  phrafe)  a 
p.erfed  conception,  v/ith  an  eafy  delivery.  However, 
tbis  is  far  from  a  complete  definition  ;  pray  help  me 
to  a. better, .  as ,  I . doubt  not, .  you  can. . 

I  am,  Uc, 

LETTER      II. 

I^rom   Mr   W  y  c  n  e  r  l  e  t, 

Jan.  25,-1704-5. 

I  Have  been  fobufy  of  late  in  corredling  and  tran- 
fcribing  fome  of  my  madrigals  for  a  great  man 
or  two  who  deiired  to  fee  them,  that  1  have  (with 
your  pardon)  omitted  to  return  you  an  acfwer  to 
-  )50ur  moft  ingenious  letter  :..fo  fcribhlers  to  the^pubhc, 
like  bankers  to  the  public,  are  profufe  in  their  volun- 
tary loans  to  it,  whilft  they  forget  to  pay  their  more 
private  and  particular,  as  iixore  juft  debts,  to  their 
beft  and  neareft  friends.  However,  I  hope,  you  who 
have  as  much  good-nature  as  good  fenfe  (fince  they 
generally  are  companions)  will  have  patience  with  a 
debtor  who  has  an  inclination  to  pay  you  his  obliga- 
tions, if  he  had  wherewithal  ready  about  him  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  ihould  confider,  when  youhave  ob- 
liged me  beyond  my  prefent  power  of  returning  the 
favour,  that  a  debtor  may  be  an  honeii  man,  if  he 
but  intends  to  be  jufl  when  he  is  able,  though  late. 
But  I  fliould  be  lefs  jail  to  you,  the  more  I  though! 
I  could  make  a  return  to  fo  much  profufenefs  of  wi! 
ar,d  humanity  together  j  vuhich  though  they  feldora 

accompany 
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accompany  each  other  in  other  men,  are  in  you  To  e- 
qually  met,  I  know  not  in  which  you  moft  abound. 
But  fo  much  for  my  opinion  of  you,  which  is, 
that  your  wit  and  ingenuity  is  equalled  by  nothing 
but  your  judgment,  or  modefly,  which  (though  it 
be  to  pleafe  myfelf)  I  muft  no  4iiore  offend,  than -I 
,can  do  either  right. 

'•^<f  Therefore  I  will  iay  no  more  now  of  them,  than 
that  your  good  wit  ne\''er  forfeited  your  good  judg- 
ment, but  in  your  partiality  to  me  and  mine  ;  fo  that 
if  it  were  poffible  for  a  hardened  fcribbler  to  be  vain- 
er than  he  is,  what  you  write  of  m.e  would  make  me 
more  conceited  than  what  i  fcribble  myfelf :  yet,  I 
mult  confefs,  I  ought  to  be  more  humbled  by  your 
praife  than  exalted,  which  commends  my  little  fenfb 
with  fo  much  more  of  yours,  that  I  am  difparaged 
and  difheartened  by  your  commendations ;  v;ho  give 
me  an  example  of  your  wit  in  the  firft  part  of  your  let- 
ter,.  and  a  dehnition  of  it  in  the  lail ;  to  make  wri- 
ting well  (tlfft  is,  like  you)  more  difficult  tome  than 
ever  it  was.  before.  Thus  the  more  great  and  jull 
your  example  and  definition  of  wit  are,  the  lefs  I  am 
capable  to  fellow  them.  Then  the  beft  way  of  Shewing 
my  judgment,  after  having  (ten  how  you  v/rite,  is 
to  leave  off  v^riting;  and  the  bell  way  .to  fhevv  my 
/riendfhip. to  you,  is  to  put  an  end, to  your: trouble^ 
and  to  lEoncIude 

Yours,  i^c, 

LETTER      JII. 

7\'Ianh2^,  1705, 

WKen  I  write  to  you,  I  forefee  a  long  letter,  and 
ought  to  beg  your  patience  beforehand  ; 
for  if  it  proves  the  longeii,  it  will  be  of  courfe  the 
worft  I  have  troubled  you  with.  Yet  to  exprefs  my 
'gratitude  at  large  for  yourobliging  letter,  is  Eot  more 
my  duty  than  m^y  interefl ;  as  fome  people  will  abun- 
dantly thank  you  for  one  piece  of  kindnefs,  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  beilowing  another.  The  more  favour- 
able 
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able  you  are  to  me,  the  more  diftindiy  I  Tee  my 
faults :  fpots  and  blemiihes,  you  know,  are  ne\^erfo 
plainly  difcovered  as  in  the  brighteft  funlhine.  Thus 
i  am  mortified  by  thofe  commendations  which  were 
deligned  to  encourage  me  :  for  praife  toa  young  wit, 
is  like  rain  to  a  tender  flower  ;  if  it  be  moderately 
bellowed,  it  cheers  and  revives ;  but  if  too  lavilhly, 
overcharges  and  deprelTes  him.  Moll  men  in  years, 
as  they  are  generally  difcouragers  of  youth,  are  like 
old  trees,  that,  being  paft  bearing  themfelves,  will 
fulFer  no  young  plants  to  flouriih  beneath  them  :  but, 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  have  outdone  ail  your  co- 
evals in  wit,  you  v/ill  excel  them  in  good-nature  too. 
As  for  *  my  green  elTays,  if  you  find  any  pleafure  in 
them,  it  muil  be  fuch  as  a  man  naturally  takes  in  ob- 
ferving  the  firft  ihoots  and  buddings  of  a  tree  which 
he  has  raifed  himfelf  :  and  it  is  impofSble  they  fhould 
be  elleemed  any  otherwife,  than  as  we  value  fruit« 
for  being  early,  which  neverthelefs  are  the  moft  in- 
ilpid,  and  the  worft  of  the  year.  In  a'^vord,  I  mull 
blame  you  for  treating  me  with  fo  m^ch  compliment, 
which  is  at  beft  but  the  fmoke  of  frlendfhip,  ^  I  nei- 
ther write,  nor  converfe  with  you,  to  gain  your 
praife,  but  your  afFeftion.  Be  fo  much  my  friend  as 
to  appear  my  enemy,  and  tell  me  my  faults,  if  not 
as  a  young  man,  at  leall  as  an  unexperienced  writer. 

I  am,  i^c, 

LETTER       IV. 

From  Mr  W  y  c  h  E  r  l  e  y . 

March  29.  1705. 

YOur  letter  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  I  have 
received,  which  was  more  v/elcome  to  me  than 
any  thing  could  be  out  of  the  country,  though  it  were 
one's  rent  due  that  day  ;  and  I  can  find  no  fault  with 
it,  but  that  it  charges  me  with  want  of  fmcerity,  or 

*  His  paftorals,  written  atfixteen  years  of  age, 

juftice, 
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juflice,  for  giving  you  your  due  ;  who  fhould  not  let  . 
your  modefty  be  lo  unjuft  to  3/our  merit,  as  to  reject 
what  is  due  to  it,  and  call  that  compliment,  which  is 
{o  fhort  of  your  defert,  that  it  is  rather  degrading 
than  exalting  you-.  But  if  compliment  be  the  fmoke 
only  of  friendlhip  (as  you  fay),  however,  you  mull 
allow  there  is  no  fm.oke  but  there  is  feme  fire  ;  and  as 
the  facrifice  of  incenfe  offered  to  the  gods  would 
not  have  been  half  fo  fweet  to  others,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  its  fmoke  ;  fo  friendfhip,  like  love,  cannot 
be  without  fome  incenfe,  to  perfume  the  name  it 
would  praife  and  immortalize.  But  fmce  you  fay 
you  do  not  write  to  me  to  gain  my  praife,  but  my 
affedlion,  pray  how  is  it  poffibie  to  have  the  one 
without  the  other  ?  we  mult  admire  before  we  love. 
You  afHrm,  you  would  have  me  fomuch  your  friend 
as  to  appear  your  enemy,  and  find  out  your  faults 
rather  than  your  perfeAions;  bat  (my  friend)  that 
would  be  fb  hard  to  do,  that  T,  who  love  no  difficul- 
ties, cannot'be  perfuaded  to  it.  Befides,  the  vanity 
of  a  fcribbler  is^^^g^,  that  he  will  never  part  with  his 
own  judgment  to  gratify  another's ;  efpecially  when 
lie  mull  take  pains  to  do  it  :  and  though  I  am  proud 
to  be  of  your  opinion,  when  you  talk  of  any  thing 
or  man  but-yourfeif,  I  cannot  fufFer  you  to  murder 
your  fame  with  your  own  hand,  without  oppoilag 
you  ;  efpecially  when  you  fay  your  lalt  letter  is  the 
word:  (fmce  the  longeil)  you  have  favoured  me  with  ,j 
which  I  therefore  think  the  bell,  as  the  longeft  life  ' 
(if  a  good  one)  is  the  bell ;  as  it  yields  the  moie  va- 
riety, and  is  the  more  exemplary  ;  as  a  cheerful  fum- 
mer's  day,  though  longer  than  a  dull  one  in  the  win- 
ter, is  leis  tedious  and  more  entertaining.  There- 
fore let  but  your  friendlhip  be  like  your  letter,  as 
lafting  as  it  is  agreeable,  and  it  can  never  be  tedious^ 
but  more  acceptable  and  obliging  to 

Your,  ^V. 
Vol. III.  ^  Tj  LET. 
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LETTER      V. 

From  Mr  Wycherley. 

Jpril  7.  1705. 
Have  received  yours  of  the  fifth,  wherein  your 
modefty  refufes  the  jullpraifes  I  give  you,  by 
which  you  lay  claim  to  more,  as  a  bifhop  gains  his 
bifhopric  by  faying  he  will  not  epifcopate  ;  but  I  muft 
confefs,  whilft  I  difpleafe  you  by  commending  you, 
I  pleafe  myfelf :  juil  as  incenfe  is  fvveeter  to  the  of- 
ferer than  the  deity  to  whom  it  is  oifered,  by  his 
being  fo  much  above  it :  for  indeed  every  man  par- 
takes of  the  praife  he  gives,  when  it  is  fo  juftly  gi- 
ven. 

As  to  my  inquiry  after  your  intrigues  with  the 
mufeo,  you  may  allow  me  to  make  it,  fince  no  old 
man  can  give  fo  young,  fo  great,  and  able  a  favou- 
rite of  theirs,  jealoufy.  I  am,  in  my  inquiry,  like 
old  Sir  Bernard  Gafcoign,  v^ho  ufed  to  fay,  that  when 
he  was  grown  too  old  to  have  his  vifits  q^mirted  a- 
lone  by  the  ladies,  he  always  took  along  with  him 
a  young  man  to  enfure  his  welcome  to  them  ;  for  had 
he  come  alone,  he  had  been  rejedled,  only  becaufe 
his  vifits  v/ere  not  fcandalous  to  them.  So  I  am  (like 
an  old  rook,  who  is  ruined  by  gaming)  forced  to  live 
on  the  good  fortune  of  the  pufhing  young  men, 
whofe  fancies  are  fo  vigorous  that  they  enfure  their 
fuccefs  in  their  adventures  with  the  mufes,  by  their 
flrength  of  imagination. 

Your  papers  are  fafe  in  my  cullody  (you  may  be 
fure)  from  any  one's  theft  but  my  own  ;  for  it  is  as 
dangerous  to  trull  a  fcribbier  with  your  wit,  as  a  game- 
fter  with  the  cullody  of  your  mioney, — If  you  happen 
to  come  to  town,  you  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
nie  to  leave  it,  who  am 

Your,  t^c. 


I 


LETTER      VL 

April -^o.   1705. 
Cannot  contend  with  you  :  you   mull  give  me 
leave  at  OfiCe  t )  wave  all  your  compliments,  and 

to 
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to  colled  only  this  in  general  from  them,  that  your 
defign  is  to  encourage  me.  Bat  I  feparate  from  all 
the  reft  that  paragraph  or  two,  in  which  you  make 
me  fo  warm  an  offer  of  your  friendfhip.  Were  I 
po/TeiTed  of  that,  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  thofe 
fpeeches  with  which  you  now  make  me  blulh  ;  and 
change  them  to  wholefcme  advices,  and  free  fenti- 
ments,  which  might  make  me  wifer  and  happier.  I 
know  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  friendlhip  is  beit 
contracted  betwixt  perfons  of  equal  age  ;  but  I  have 
fo  muchintereft  to  be  of  another  mind,  that  you  mull 
pardon  me  if  I  cannot  forbear  telling  you  a  few  no- 
tions of  mine,  in  oppofition  to  that  opinion. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  love  we 
bear  to  oar  friends,  is  generally  caufed  by  our  find- 
ing the  fame  difpolitions  in  them,  which  we  feel  in 
ourfelves.  This  is  but  felf-love  at  the  bottom  s 
whereas  the  affedion  betwixt  people  of  different  ages 
cannot  well  be  {0,  the  inclinations  of  fuch  being 
commonly  various.  The  friendlhip  of  two  young 
men  is  often  occafioned  by  love  of  pleafure  or  volup- 
tuoufneis,  each  being  defirous  for  his  own  fake  of 
cne  to  affiH  or  encourage  him  in  the  courfes  he  p\ir" 
fuesj  as  that  of  two  old  men  is  frequently  on  the 
fcore  of  ibme  profit,  lucre,  cr  deiign  upon  others. 
Now,  as  a  young  man  who  is  lefs  acquainted  with 
the  ways  of  the  world,  has  in  all  probability  lefs  of 
intereit ;  and  an  old  man,  who  may  be  wear)'  of  him- 
felf,  has,  or  Ihould  have  lefs  of  felf-love  ;  fo  the 
friendlhip  between  them  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
true,  and  unmixed  with  too  much  felf-regard.  One 
may  add  to  this,  that  fuch  a  friendlhip  is  of  greater 
ufe  and  advantage  to  both  ;  for  the  old  man  will 
grow  gay  and  agreeable  to  pleafe  the  young  one; 
and  the  young  man  more  difcreet  and  prudent  by 
the  help  of  the  old  one  :  fo  it  may  prove  a  cure  of 
thofe  epidemical  difeafes  of  age  and  youth,  fournefsj^ 
and  madnefs.  I  hope  you  will  not  need  many  argu- 
ments to  convince  you  of  the  poiTibility  of  this  ;  one 
alone  abundantly  fatisfes  me,  and  convinces  to  the 

U  2  heart. 
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heart,  which  is,  that  *  young  as  I  am,  and  old  as 
you  are,  I  am  your  entirely  afFeilionate,  i^c. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    Vir. 

yunc  23.  1705, 

I  Should  believe  myfelf  happy,  in  your  good  opiJ. 
iiicn,  but  that  yoa  treat  nie  fo  much  in  a  Hyle  of 
compliment.  It  hath  been  obferved  of  women,  that 
they  are  more  fubjeft  in  their  youth  to  be  touched 
with  vanity,  than  men,  on  account  of  their  being 
generally  treated  this  way  ;  but  the  weakeil:  women 
are  not  more  weak  than  that  clafs  of  men,  who  are 
thought  to  pique  themfelves  upon  their  wit.  The 
world  is  never  wanting*  when  a  coxcomb  is  accom- 
plifning  himfelf,  to  help  to  give  him  the  finifhing 
liroke. 

Every  man  is  apt  to  think  his  neighbour  over- 
Hocked  with  vanity,  yet  1  cannot  but  fancy  there 
are  certain  times,  when  moil  people  are  in  a  difpo- 
lition  of  being  informed  ;  and  it  is  incredible  what 
a  vail  good  a  little  truth  might  do,  fpoken  in  fuch 
feafons.  A  fmall  alms  will  do  a  great  kindnefs  to 
people  in  extreme  jieceffity. 

I  could  name  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  who  would 
at  this  time  think  himfelf  more  obliged  to  you  for 
the  information  of  his  faults,  than  the  confirmation 
of  his  follies.  If  you  would  make  thofe  the  fubje6l 
of  a  letter,  it  might  be  as  long  as  I  could  wiili  your 
letters  always  were. 

I  do  not  wonder  you  have  hitherto  found  fome  dif- 
ficulty (as  you  are  pleafed  to  fay)  in  writing  to  me, 
iince  you  have,  always  chofen  the  talk  of  commend- 
ing me  :  take  but  the  other  way,  and,  I  dare  en- 
gage, you  will  find  none  at  all. 

As  for  my  varies,  which  you  praife  fo  much,  I 
may  truly  fay  they  have  never  been  the  caufe  of  any 

*  Mr  Wycherley  was  at  this  time  about  feventy  years  old,  Mr 
Pope  ur^der  levsnteen,  ^    , 

vanity 
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vanity  in  me,  except  what  they  gave  me  when  they 
firft  occafioned  my  acquaintance  with  you.  But  I 
have  feveral  times  fmce  been  in  danger  ef  this  vice  ; 
as  often,  1  mean,  as  I  received  any  letters  from  you. 
It  is  certain,  the  greatefl  magnifying-glafTes  in  the 
world  are  a  man's  own  eyes  when  they  look  upon  his 
own  perfon  ;  yet  even  in  thofe,  I  cannot  fancy  my- 
{tlf  fo  extremely  like  Alexander  the  Great,  as  you 
would  perfuade  me.  If  I  mull  be  like  him,  it  is  you 
will  make  me  fo,  by  complimenting  me  into  a  bet- 
ter opinion  of  myfelf  than  I  deferve  :  they  made  him 
think  he  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  you  afl'ure  me  I 
am  a  man  of  parts.  But  is  this  all  you  can  fay  to 
my  honour  ?  you  faid  ten  times  as  much  before, 
when  you  called  me  your  friend.  After  having 
made  me  believe  I  poiTeffed  a  fhare  in  youraifedlion, 
to  treat  me  with  compliments  and  fweet  fayings,  is 
like  the  proceeding  with  poor  Sancho  Panca :  they 
perfuaded  him  that  he  enjoyed  a  great  dominion, 
and  then  gave  him  nothing  to  fubfiit  upon  but  wa- 
fers and  marmalade.  In  our  days  the  greatefl:  obli- 
gation you  can  lay  upon  a  wit,  is  to  make  a  fool  of 
him.  For  as  when  madmen  are  found  incurable,  wife 
men  give  them  their  v/ay,  and  pleafe  them  as  v.'ell  as 
they  can  ;  fo  when  thofe  incorrigible  things,  poets, 
are  once  irrecoverably  be-mufed,  the  bell  way  both 
to  quiet  them,  and  fecure  yourfelf  from  the  eiFedls  of 
their  frenzy,  is  to  feed  their  vanity  ;  which  indeed, 
•for  the  moil  part,  is  all  that  is  fed  in  a  poet. 

You  may  believe  me,  I  could  be  heartily  glad  that 
all  you  fay  were  as  true,  applied  to  m.e,  as  it  would 
be  to  yourfelf,  for  feveral  weighty  reafons ;  but  for 
none  fo  much  as  that  I  might  be  to  you  what  yoa 
deferve  ;  whereas  I  can  nov/  be  no  m.ore  than  is  con- 
fiftent  with  the  fmali  though  utmoil  capacity  of,  ^ct 

L  E  T  T  E  R    VIII. 

O^.  26.  1705. 
Have  now  changed  the  fcene  from  the  town  to 
the  country  ;  from  Will's  cofFeehoufe  to  Wind- 
U  z  for- 
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for-forell:.  I  find  no  other  difference  than  this,  - 
betwixt  the  common  town-wits,  and  the  downrightil 
country-fools,  that  the  firfl  are  partly  in  the  wroag^s 
with  a  little  more  flourilh  and  gaiety  ;  and  the  laft 
neither  in  the  right  nor  the  wrong,  but  confirmed  in 
a  flupid  fettled  medium  betwixt  both.  However, 
methinks,  thefe  are  moll  in  the  right,  who  quietly 
and  eafily  reiign  themfelves  over  to  the  gentle  reign  of 
dulnefs,  which  the  wits  mull  do  at  lall,  though  after 
a  great  deal  of  noife  and  reiillance.  Ours  are  a  fort 
of  modell  inoffenlive  people,  v/ho  neither  have  fenfe, 
nor  pretend  to  any,  but  enjoy  a  jovial  fort  of  dulnefs : 
They  are  commonly  known  in  the  world  by  the 
name  of  honell,  civil  gentlemen  :  they  live,  much  as 
they  ride,  at  random ;  a  kind  of  hunting  life,  pur- 
fuin?  with  earnellnefs  and  hazard  fomething  not 
worth  the  catchmg  ;  never  m  the  way,  nor  out  of  it, 
I  cannot  but  prefer  folitude  to  the  company  of  all 
thefe  ;  for  though  a  man's  felf  may  poffibly  be  the 
worft  fellow  to  converfe  with  in  the  world,  yet  one 
would  think  the  company  of  a  perfon  whom  we  have 
the  greateil  regard  to  and  aifedlion  for,  could  not  be 
very  unpleafant.  As  a  man  in  love  with  a  miHrefs, 
defires  no  converfation  but  hers,  fo  a  man  in  love 
with  himfelf  (as  moll  men  are)  may  be  beil  pleafeu 
with  his  own.  Befides,  if  the  trueil  and  mofc  ufeful 
knowledge  be  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  folitude, 
conducing  moll  to  make  us  look  into  ourfelves/ 
fhould  be  the  moll  inftrudiv'e  Hate  of  life.  We  fee 
nothing  more  commonly,  than  men,  who,  for  the  fake 
of  the  circumftantial  part  and  mere  outiide  of  life, 
have  been  half  their  days  rambling  out  of  their  na- 
ture, and  ought  to  be  fent  into  folitude  to  ftudy  them- 
felves over  again.  People  are  ufually  fpoiled,  inllead 
of  being  taught,  at  their  coming  into  the  world  ; 
whereas  by  being  more  converfant  with  obfcurity, 
without  any  pains,  they  would  naturally  follow  what 
they  were  meant  for.  In  a  word,  if  a  man  be  a  cox- 
comb, folitude  is  his  beil  fchool  j  ^nd  if  he  be  a  fool, 
it  is  his  bell  fanduary, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  good  reafons  for  my  own  flay  here,  but 
I  wifh  I  could  give  you  any  for  your  coming  hither, 
except  that  I  earneflly  invite  you.  And  yet  I  cannot 
help  faying  I  have  fufFered  a  great  deal  of  difcontent 
that  you  do  not  come,  though  1  fo  little  merit  that 
you  (hould. 

I  muft  complain  of  the  fnortnefs  of  your  lad:. 
Thofe  who  have  moll  wit,  like  thofe  who  havemoft 
money,  are  generally  moft  fparing  of  either. 

LETTER      IX. 

From  Mr  Wycherley. 

Nov,  5.  1705. 

YOurs  of  the  26thofO£lober  I  have  received,  as 
I  have  always  done  yours,  with  no  little  fatif- 
faftion,  and  am  proud  to  difcover  by  it,  that  yoa 
find  fault  with  the  fnortnefs  of  mine,  which  I  think 
the  beft  excufe  for  it  :  and  though  they  (as  you  fay) 
who  have  moil  wit  or  money  are  moil  {paring  of  ei- 
ther ;  th-ere  are  fome  who  appear  poor  to  be  thought 
rich,  and  are  poor,  which  is  my  cale.  I  cannot  but 
rejoice,  that  you  have  undergone  (0  much  difcontent 
for  want  of  my  company  ;  but  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
puniih  me  for  my  fault,  (which  I  could  not  help),  de- 
fer your  coming  to  town,  and  you  will  do  it  effec- 
tually. But  I  know  your  charity  always  exceeds  your 
revenge,  fo  that  I  will  not  defpair  of  feeing  you, 
and,  in  return  to  your  inviting  me  to  your  forefr, 
invite  yoii  to  my  foreft,  the  town  ;  where  the  bealls 
that  inhabit,  tame  or  wild,  of  long  ears  or  horns, 
purfue  one  another  either  out  of  love  or  hatred.  You 
may  have  the  pleafure  to  fee  «ne  pack  of  blood- 
hounds purfue  another  herd  of  brutes,  to  bring 
each  other  to  their  fall,  which  is  their  whole  fport : 
or  if  you  affcfl  a  lefs  bloody  chace,  you  may  fee  a 
pack  of  fpaniels,  called  Icvsrsy  in  a  hot  purfuit  of  a 
two-legged  vixen,  who  only  flies  the  whole  loud  pack 
to  be  fingled  out  by  one  dog,  who  rims  mute  to 

catch 
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catch  her  up  the  fooner  from  the  refl,  as  they  are  ma- 
king a  noife  to  the  lofs  of  their  game.  In  fine,  this 
is  the  time  for  all  forts  of  fport  in  the  town,  when 
thofe  of  the  country  ceafe  ;  therefore  leave  your  fo- 
relt  of  beafts  for  ours  of  brutes,  called  fne/i,  who  now 
in  full  cry  (packed  by  the  court  or  country)  run  down 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  a  deferted  horned  beaft  of 
the  court,  to  the  fatisfadion  of  their  fpeftators  :  be* 
fides,  (more  for  your  diverfion),  you  may  fee  Bot  on- 
ly  the  two  great  playhoufes  of  the  nation,  thofe  of 
the  lords  and  commons,  in  difpute  with  one  another  ; 
but  the  two  other  playhoufes  in  high  conteft,  becaufe 
the  members  of  one  houfe  are  removed  up  to  the  o- 
ther,  as  it  is  often  done  by  the  court  for  reafons  of 
ftate.  Infom.uch  that  the  lower  houfes,  I  mean  the 
playhoufes,  are  going  to  a6l  tragedies  on  one  another 
without  doors,  and  the  fovereign  is  put  to  it  (as  it 
often  happens  in  the  other  two  houfes)  to  filence  one 
or  both,  to  keep  peace  between  them.  Now  I  have 
told  you  all  the  news  of  the  town. 

I  am,  ifc, 

L  E  T  T  E  R    X. 

From  Mr  Wycherley. 

Fe^.  5.  1705-6. 

Have  received  your  kind  letter,  with  my  paper  * 
__^  to  Mr  Dryden  correded.  I  own  you  have  made 
more  of  it  by  making  it  lefs,  as  the  Dutch  are  faid  to 
burn  half  the  fpices  they  bring  home,  to  enhance 
the  price  of  the  remainder,  fo  to  be  greater  gainers 
by  their  lofs,  (which  is  indeed  my  cafe  now).  You 
have  pruned  my  fading  laurels  of  fome  fuperfluous, 
faplefs,  and  dead  branches,  to  make  the  rem.ainder 
live  the  longer ;  thus,  like  your  mafter  Apollo,  you 
are  at  once  a  poet  and  a  phyfician. 

*  The  fame  v-hich  was  printed  in  the  year  1717,  in  a  mifccl- 
lany  of  Bern,  Lintot's,  aad  in  the  pofthumous  works  of  Mr  Wy- 
cherley, 
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Now,  Sir,  as  to  my  impudent  invitation  of  you  to 
the  town,  your  good  nature  was  the  firfl;  caufe  of  my 
confident  requeft  ;  but  excufe  me,  I  muft  (i  fee)  fay 
no  more  upon  this  fubjeft,  fince  I  find  you  a  little 
too  nice  to  be  dealt  freely  with ;  though  you  have 
given  me  fome  encouragement  to  hope,  our  friendlhip 
might  be  without  ihinefs,  or  criminal  modedy  5  for  a 
friend,  like  a  miilrefs,  though  he  is  not  to  be  merce- 
nary, to  be  true,  yet  ought  not  to  refufs  a  friend's 
kindnefs  becaufe  it  is  fmall  or  trivial  :  1  have  told 
you  (I  think)  what  a  Spanifn  lady  faid  to  her  poor 
poetical  gallant,  that  a  queen  if  fne  had  to  do  with 
a  groom,  woald  exped  a  mark  of  his  kindnefs  from, 
him,  though  it  were  but  his  curry-comb.  But  you 
and  I  will  difpute  this  matter  when  I  am  fo  happy  as 
to  fee  you  here  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  difpute 
in  which  I  might  hope  to  have  the  better  of  you. 

Now,  Sir,  to  make  you  another  excufe  for  my 
boidnefs  in  inviting  you  to  town,  I  defigned  to  leave 
with  you  fome  more  of  my  papers,  (fiace  thefe  re- 
turn fo  much  better  out  of  your  hands  than  they  went 
from  mine) ;  for  1  intended  (as  I  told  you  formerly)  to 
fpend  a  month,  or  fix  weeks  this  fummer,  near  you 
in  the  country.  You  may  be  aflured  there  is  no- 
thing I  defire  fo  much,  as  an  improvement  of  your 
friendihip. 

LETTER       Xr. 

Jpril  10.  1706^ 

BY  one  of  yours  of  the  laft  month,  you  defire  me 
tofeiect,  ifpofiible,  fome  things  from  the*  firil 
volume  of  your  mifcellanies,  vvhich  may  be  altered  fo 
as  to  appear  again.  I  doubted  your  meaning  in  this  5 
whether  it  was  to  pick  out  th6  bell  of  thofe  verfes  (as 
thofe  on  the  idlenefs  of  bufinefs,  on  ignorance,  on 
lazinefs,  i^c),  to  make  the  metl^od  and  numbers  ex- 
aft,  and  avoid  repetitions?  For  though  (upon  read- 
ing them  on  this  occafion)  I  belieye,  they  might  re- 
ceive fuch  an  alteration  with  advantage ;  yet  they 
*  Printed  In  folio,  in  the  year  1704, 

would 
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would  not  be  changed  fo  much,  but  any  one  would 
know  them  for  the  fame  at  firft  fight.  Or  if  you 
mean  to  improve  the  worft  pieces  ?  which  are  fuch, 
as,  to  render  thern  very  good,  would  require  great 
addition,  and  almoflthe  entire  new  writing  of  them. 
Or,  laftly,  if  you  mean  the  middle  fort,  as  the  fongs 
and  love-verfes  ?  for  thefe  will  need  only  to  be  Ihort- 
cned,  to  omit  repetition  ;  the  words  remaining  very 
■  little  different  from  what  they  were  before.  Pray  let 
me  know  your  mind  in  this,  fori  am  utterly  at  a  lofs. 
Yet  I  have  tried  what  J  could  do  to  fome  of  the 
fongs,  and  the  poems  on  lazinefs  and  ignorance,  but 
cannot  (even  in  my  own  partial  judgment)  think  my 
alterations  much  to  the  purpofe.  So  that  I  mull 
needs  defire  you  Vv'ould  apply  your  care  wholly  at 
prefent  to  thofe  v^hich  are  yet  unpublilhed,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  enough  to  make  a  confiderable 
volume,  of  full  as  good  ones,  nay,  I  believe,  of 
better  than  any  in  vol.  i.  which  I  could  wifh  you 
would  defer,  at  leaft  till  you  have  finifhed  thefe  that 
are  yet  unprinted. 

I  fend  you  a  fample  of  fome  few  of  thefe,  namely, 
the  verfes  to  Mr  Waller  in  his  old  age ;  your  new 
ones  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  two  others. 
I  have  done  all  that  I  thought  could  be  of  advantage 
to  them  :  fome  1  have  contracted,  as  we  do  fun-beams, 
to  im. prove  their  energy  and  force;  fome  I  have  ta- 
ken quite  away,  as  we  take  branches  from  a  tree  to 
add  to  the  fruit  j  others  I  have  entirely  new  exprefled, 
and  turned  more  into  poetry.  Donne  (like  one  of 
his  fuccefTors)  had  infinitely  more  wit  than  he  wanted 
verfification  :  for  the  great  dealers  of  wit,  like  thofe 
in  trade,  take  leaft  pains  to  fet  off  their  goods,  while 
the  haberdaihers  of  fmall  wit  fpare  for  no  decorations 
or  ornaments.  You  have  comm.iffioned  me  to  paint 
yout  fiiop,  and  I  have  done  my  bell  to  brufh  you  up 
like  your  neighbours.  But  I  can  no  more  pretend 
to  the  merit  of  the  production  than  a  midwife  to  the 
virtues  and  good  qualities  of  the  child  ilie  helps  into 

the  light. 

^  The 
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The  few  things  I  have  entirely  added,  you  will 
excufe  ;  you  may  take  them  lawfully  for  your  own, 
becaufe  they  are  no  more  than  fparks  lighted  up  by 
your  fire  :  and  you  may  omit  them  at  laft,  if  you 
iliink  them^but  fquibs  in  your  triumphs. 

I  am,  ^c» 

LETTER      XII. 

From  Mr  Wycherley. 

No^.  II.  1707. 

I  Received  yours  of  the  9th  yefterday,  which  has 
(like  the  reft  of  your  letters)  at  once  pieafed  and 
inftruded  me  ;  fo  that,  I  aflure  you,  you  can  no  more 
write  too  much  to  your  ahfent  friends,  than  fpeak 
too  much  to  the  prefent^.  This  is  a  truth  that  all  men 
iown  who  have  either  feen  your  writings,  or  heard 
your  difcourfe ;  enough  to  make  others  fhow  their 
judgment,  in  ceafmg  to  write  or  talk,  efpecially  to 
you,  or  in  your  company.  However,  1  fpeak  or  write 
to  you,  not  to  pleafe  you,  but  myfelf ;  fmce  I  provoke 
your  anfvv^ers ;  which,  whilft  they  humble  me,  give 
me  vanity  ;  though  I  am  leffened  by  you  even  when 
you  commend  me  :  iince  you  commend  my  little  fenfe 
with  fo  much  more  of  yours,  that  you  put  me  out  of 
countenance,  v/hilft  you  would  keep  me  in  it.  So 
that  you  have  found  a  way  (againit  the  cuftom  of 
great  wits)  to  fhew  even  a  great  deal  of  good-nature 
with  a  great  deal  of  good  fenfe. 

I  thank  you  for  the  book  you  promifed  me,  by 
which  I  find  you  would  not  only  corred  my  lines,  but 
;;Wy  life. 

As  to  the  damn'd  verfes  I  intruiled  you  with,  I- 
hope  you  will  let  them  und-ergo  your  purgatory,  to 
fave  them  from  other  people's  damning  them  :  fince 
the  critics,  who  are  generally  the  iiril:  damn'd  in  this' 
ilife,  like  the  damn'd  below,  never  leave  to  bring  thofe 
above  them  under  their  own  circumftances.  I  beg 
you  to  perufe  my  papers,  and  feled  what  you  think 

bell 
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beft  or  moll  tolerable,  and  look  over  them  again  ;  for 
I  refolve  fuddenly  to  print  fome  of  them,  as  a  har- 
dened old  gamefter  will  (in  fpite  of  all  former  ill  ufage 
by  fortune)  piifh  on  an  ill  hand  in  expeftation  pf  re- 
covering himfelf ;  efpecially  fince  I  have  fuch  a  crou^ 
^ier  or  fecond  to  ftand  by  me  as  Mr  Pope. 

LETTER      XIIL 

Nov.  20.  1707. 

MR  Englefyld  being  upon  his  journey  to  London, 
tells'^me  1  muil  write  to  you  by  him,  which  I 
do,  not  more  to  comply  with  his  defire,  than  to  gra- 
tify my  own  ;  though  I  did  it  fo  lately  by  the  meffen- 
ger  you  fent  hither  :  I  take  it  too  as  an  opportunity 
of  fending  you  the  fair  copy  of  the  poem  on  Dul- 
nefs  *,  which  was  not  then  finilhed,  and  which  I 
Should  not  care  to  hazard  by  the  common  poft.  Mr 
Eno-lefyld  is  ignorant  of  the  contents,  and  I  hope 
your  prudence  will  let  him  remain  fo,  for  my  fake  n© 
lefs  than  your  own ;  fmce  if  you  fnould  reveal  any 
thing  of  this  nature,  it  would  be  no  wonder  reports 
ihouid  be  raifed,  and  there  are  thofe  (I  fear)  who 
would  be  ready  to  improve  them  to  my  difadvantage. 
I  am  forry  you  told  the  great  man  whom  you  met  in 
the  court  of  requefts,  that  your  papers  were  in  my 
hands;  no  m.an  alive  fhall  ever  know  any  fuch  thing 
from  me  ;  and  I  give  you  this  warning  befides,  that 
though  yourfelf  fnould  fay  I  had  any  wife  affifted  you, 
I  am,  notwithllanding,  refolved  to  deny  it. 

The  method  of  the  copy  I  fend  you  is  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was,  and  much  more  regular :  foi 
the  better  help  of  your  memory,  1  defire  you  to  com- 
pare it  by  the  figures  in  the  margin,  anfwering  to  thf 
fame  in  this  letter.  The  poem  is  now  divided  int( 
four  parts,  marked  with  the  literal  figures,  i.  2.  3.  4 
The  firft  contains  the  praife  of  Dulnefs,  and  fhew 

*  The  original  of  it  in  blots,  and  with  figures  of  the  reference 
from  copy  to  copy,  in  Mr  Pope's  hand,  is  yet  extant,  among  0 
ther  fuch  Brouillons  of  Mr  Wycherley's  poems,  correded  byhiir 

hoY 
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how  upon  feveral  fuppofitlons  it  paiTes  for,  i.  reli- 
gion; ,2.  philolophy ;  3.  example;  4.  wit;  and, 
5.  the  caufe  of  wit,  and  the  end  of  it.  The  fecond 
part  contains  the  advantages  of  Bulnefs  :  ift,  in  bu- 
iinefs ;  and,  2dly,  at  court,  where  the  fimilitudes  of 
the  bias  of  a  bowl,  and  the  weights  of  a  clock,  are 
directly  tending  to  the  fubjedl,  though  introduced  be- 
fore in  a  place  where  there  was  no  mention  made  of 
thofe  advantages  (which  was  your  only  objeiftion  to 
rny  adding  them).  The  third  contains  the  happinefs 
of  Dulnefs  in  all  ftations,  and  fhews  in  a  great  many 
particulars,  that  it  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  efteemed 
fome  good  quality  or  other  in  all  forts  of  people  5 " 
that  it  is  thought  quiet,  fenfe,  caution,  policy,  pru- 
dence, m-ajefty,  valour,  circumfpedion,  honefty,  i^'c^ 
The  fourih  part  I  have  wholly  added,  as  a  climax, 
which  fums  up  all  the  praife,  advantage,  and  happi- 
nefs  of  Dulnefs  in  a  few  words^,  and  ilrengthens  them 
by  the  oppofition  of  the  difgrace,  difadvantage,  and 
unhappinefs  of  Wit,  with  which  it  concludes  ^'. 
'  Though  the  whole  be  as  fhort  again  as  at  firll,  thera 
is  not  one  thought  emitted,  but  v/hat  is  a  repetition 
of  fomething  in  your  firil  volume,  or  in  this  very  pa- 
per :  fome  thoughts  are  contracted,  where  they  feem- 
ed  encompaffed  with  too  many  words;  and  fome 

^  *  This  IS  totally  omitted  In  tb.e  prefent  edition  :  fome  of  thg 
lines  are  theie  : 

*'  Thus  Dulnefs,  the  fife  opiate  of  the  inind, 

"  The  iaft  kind  refuge  weary  Wit  can  iirxd  j 

''^  Fit  for  all  ftations,  and  in  each  content, 

*'  Is  fatisfy'd,  fecure,  and  innocent  5 

*^''  No  pains  it  takes,  and  no  offence  it  gives, 

**  Unfear'd,  unhated,  undifturb'd  it  lives,  (^^ 

It  was  or'ginally  thus  exprefT^d; 

''  As  clocks  run  fafteft  when  moft  lead  is  on." 
in  a  letter  of  Mr  Pope  to  MrWycherley,  dated  April  3.  I705,  and 
in  a  paper  of  verfes  of  his,  to  the  author  of  a  poem  called  Succcfio, 
which  got  out  in  a  mifcellany  in  tyiz,  three  years  before  Mr 
Wycherley  died,  and  two  after  he  had  laid  afide  the  whole  defigxi 
of  publifhing  any  poems> 

Vol,  III.  X  new 
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new  exprefled,  or  added,  where  I  thought  there  want- 
ed heightening,  (as  you'll  fee  particularly  in  the 
fimile  oftH^'-chiek- weights),  and  the  verfificatioa 
throughout  is,  I  believe,  iuch  as  nobody  can  be 
ihocked  at.  The  repeated  permiflions  you  give  me 
of  dealing  freely  \^ith  you,  will  (I  hope)  excufe  what 
I  have  done :  for  if  1  have  not  fpared  you  when  I 
thougiit  feverity  Vv^ould  do,  you  a  kindnefs,  I  have  not 
mangled  you  where  I  thought  there  was  no  abfolute 
need  of  amputation.  As  to  particulars,  I  can  fatisfy 
you  better  when  Vv'c  meet ;  in  the  mean  time  pray 
wjite  to  me  when  you  can,  you  cannot  too  often. 

LETTER      XIV. 

Fro7u.  Mr  V/  y  C  H  E  R  L  E  Y. 

No'v.  zz.  1707. 

You  may  fee  by  m.y  flyle,  I  had  the  happinefs 
and  fatisfaftion  to  receive  yefterday,  by  the 
hands  of  Mr  Englefyld,  your  extreme  kind  and  obli- 
ging letter  of  the  20th  of  this  months  which,  like  all 
the  reft  of  yours,  did  at  once  mortify  me,  and  make 
me  vain  ;  fince  it  tells  me,  with  fo  much  more  wit, 
fenfe,  and  kindnefs  than  mine  can  exprefs,  that  my 
letters  are  alv/ays  welcome  to  you.  So  that  even 
wjiilft  ypur  kindnefs  invites  me  to  write  to  you,  your 
wit  and  judgment  forbid  me  ;  fmce  I  may  return  you 
a  letter,  but  never  an  anfwer. 

Now,  as  for  my  ov/ning  your  affiftance  to  me,  in 
overlooking  my  unmufical  numbers,  and  harfher  fenfe, 
and  correfting  them  both  v/ith  your  genius,  or  judg- 
ment ;  I  muft  tell  you  I  always  own  it  (in  fpite  of 
your  unpoetic  modefty),  who  would  do  with  your 
friendlhip  as  your  charity ;  conceal  your  bounty  to 
mao-nify  the  obligation .;  and  even  whilft  you  lay  on 
vour  friend  the  favour,  acquit  him  of  the  debt :  but 
that  fliall  not  ferve  your  turn  ;  I  will  always  own, 
it  is  my  infallible  Pope  has,  or  would  redeem  me 
from  a  poetical  damning,  th|  fecond  time ;  and  fave 

my 
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my  rhymes  from  being  condemned  to  the  critics  flames 
to  all' eternity  ;  but  (by  the  faith  you  pjofefs)  you 
know  your  works  of  fupererogation,  transferred  up- 
on an  humble,  acknowledging  iinner,  may  fave  even 
him  ;  having  good  works  enough  of  your  own  be- 
fides,  to  enfure  yours,  and  their  immortality. 

And  now  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  recom- 
mend my  Dulnefs,  by  making  it  more  methodical,  I 
give  you  a  thoufand  thanks :  fince  true  and  natural 
dulnefs  is  fliown  more  by  its  pretence  tO' form  and 
method,  as  the  fprightlinefs  of  wit  by  its  defpiilng 
"both.  I  thank  you  a  thoufand  times  for  your  repeat- 
ed invitations  to  come  to  Einfield  :  you  will  find,  it 
will  be  as  hard  for  you  to  get  quit  of  my  mercenary 
kindnefs  to  you,  as  it  would  for  me  to  deferve,  or  re- 
turn yours  :  however,  it  fhall  be  the  endeavour  of 'my 
future  life,  as  it  vvillbe  to  demonftrate  myfelf 

Your,  ^i> 

LE.TTE'.r:    xy. 

No'v.  29.  1707. 

THE  compliments  you  make  me,  in  regard  ot 
any  inconfiderable  fervice  I  could  do  you,  are 
very  unkind,  and  do  buMell  me  in  other  words,  that 
my  friend  has  fo  mean  apn  opinion  of  me,  as  to  think 
I  expedl  acknowledgments  for  trifles :  which  upon 
my  faith  I  ftiail  equally  t^ke  amifs,  whether  made  tcr^ 
myfelf,  or  to  any  other.  For  God's  fake  (my  dear 
friend)  think  better  of  ms,  and  believe  I  denre  no 
fort  of  favour  fo  much,  as  that  of  ferving  you  more 
confiderably  than  I  have  been  yet  able  to  6,0, 

I  Iball  proceed  in  this  manner  v/ith  fome  others  of" 
your  pieces ;  but  fmce  you  defire  I  v/ould  not  deface 
your  copy  for  the  future,  and  only  mark  the  repeti- 
tions, I  muft,  as  foon  as  I  have  marked  thefe,  tran- 
fcriba  what  is  left  on  another  paper ;  and  in  that 
blot,  alter,  and  add  all  I  can  devife,  for  their  im- 
provement. For  you  are  fenfible,  the  omiffion  of  re- 
peticioas  isbu^-one>.and  theeafieilipart,  af  yours  andi 

X.  2  my 
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my  defign ;  there  remaining  befides,  to  re£lify  the 
method,  to  conned  ihe  matter,  and  to  mend  the  ex- 
preflion  and  verfiilcation.  I  will  go  next  upon  the 
poems  .of  folitudr,  on  the  public,  and  on  the  mixed 
life;  the  bill  of  fare^  the  praifes  of  avarice,  and 
fome  others. 

I  mull:  take  notice  of  what  you  fay,  of  "  my  pains 
*'  to  make  your  dulnefs  methodical ;"  and  of  your 
hint,  "  that  the  fprightlinefs  of  wit  defpifes  method." 
This  is  true  enough,  if  by  wit  you  mean  no  more  than 
fancy  or  conceit ;  but  in  the  better  notion  of  wit, 
confidered  as  propriety,  furely  method  is  not  only  ne- 
ceiTary  for  perfpicuity  and  hai^mony  of  parts,  but 
gives  beauty  even  to,  the  minute  and  particular 
thoughts,  which  receive  an  additional  advantage  from 
thofe  which  precede  or  follow  in  their  due  place.  Yoa 
remember  a  fimile  Mr  Dryden  ufed  in  converfation, 
of  feathers  in  the  crowns  of  the  wild  Indians,  which 
they  not  only  chufe  for  the  beauty  of  th^ir  colours, 
but  place  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  refledl  a  luftre 
on  each  other.  I  will  not  difguife  any  of  my  fenti- 
ments  from  you  :  to  methodife  in  your  cafe,  is  full  as 
necefTary  as  to  ilrike  oat,  otherwife  you  had  better 
deftroy  the  whole  frame,  and  reduce  them  into  fmgle 
thoughts  in  profe,  like  Rochefoucault,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  hinted  to  you„ 

LETTER     XVL 

From  Mr  Wycherley* 

Fd.  28.  1707-S. 

Have  had  yours  of  the  23d  of  this  inftant,  for 

which  I  give  you  many  thanks,  fince  I  find  by 

it,  that  even  abfence  (the  ufual  bane  of  love  or 
friendiliip)  cannot  leffen  yours,  no  more  than  mine. 
As  to  your  hearing  of  ray  being  ill,  I  am  glad,  and 
forry  for  the  report :  in  the  firll  place,  glad  that  it 
was  not  true ;  and  in  the  next,  forry  that  it  ihould 
give  you  any  diiiurbancej  or  concern  more  than  ordi- 
nary 
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nary  for  me ;  for  which,  as  well  as  your  concern  for 
my  future  wellbeing  or  life,  I  think  myfelf  moft 
eternally  obliged  to  you;  afiuring,  your  concern  for 
cither  will  make  m.e  more  careful  of  both.  Yet  for 
your  fake  I  love  this  life  fo  well,  that  I  fhall  the  lefs 
think  of  the  other ;  but  it  is  in  your  power  to  infure 
my  happinefs  in  one  and  the  other,  both  by  your  fo- 
cietv  and  good  example,  fo  not  only  contribute  to 
my  felicity  here,  but  hereafter. 

Now,  as  to  your  excufe  for  the  plainnefs  of  your 
ftyle,  I  muft  needs  tell  you,  that  friendfhip  is  much, 
more  acceptable  to  a  true  friend  than  wit,  which  is 
generally  falfe  reafoning;  and  a  friend's  reprimand 
often  fhews  more  friendfhip  than  his  compliment  : 
nay  love,  which  is  more  than  friendfhip,  is  often  feen. 
by  our  friend's  corredion  of  our  follies  or  crimes. 
Upon  this  ted  of  your  friendfhip  I  intend  to  put  yois. 
when  I  return  to  London,  and  thence  to  you  at  Bin- 
iield,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  within  a  month. 

Next  to  the  news  of  your  good  health,  I  am  plea- 
fed  with  the  good  news  of  your  going  to  print  fome 
't)f  your  poems,  and  proud  to  be  known  by  them  to 
the  public  for  your  friend  ;  who  intend  (perhaps  the 
fame  way)  to  be  revenged  of  you  for  your  kindnefs^ 
by  taking  your  name  in  vain  in  fome  of  my  future 
madrigals ;  yet  fo  as  to  let  the  world  know,  my  love 
or  efteem  for  you  are  no  more  poetic  than  my  talenfc 
in  fcribbiing.  But  of  all  the  arts  of  iiclion  I  delire 
you  to  believe  I  want  that  cf  feigning  friendfhip,  and 
that  I  am  fmcerely 

Your,  Cj'r* 

LETTER      XVIL 

Frcm  Mr  VV  y  c  h  e  r  l  e  y« 

May  13.  1708. 

I  Have  received  yours  of  the  firfi:  of  May.     Your 
paftoral  mufe  outfhines  in  her  mpdefi  and  natural 
drefs  all  Apollo's  court-ladiesj  in  their  more  artfulj^ 
X  3.  laboured  , 
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laboured,  and  coftly  finery.  Therefore  I  am  glad  to 
find  by  your  letter  you  defign  your  country-beauty 
of  a  mufe  Ihall  appear  at  court,  and  in  public,  to  out- 
Ihine  all  the  farded,  lewd,  confident,  aifedled  town- 
dowdies,  who  aim  at  being  honoured  only  to  their 
ihame  :  but  her  artful  innocence  (on  the  contrary) 
v/iil  gain  more  honour  as  fne  becomes  public;  and, 
in  fpite  of  cufiom,  will  bring  modefty  again  into  fa- 
ihion,  or  at  leaft  make  her  fifter-rivals  of  this  age 
blufh  for  fpite,  if  not  for  fhame.  As  for  my  ftale, 
antiquated,  poetical  pufs,  whom  you  would  keep  in 
countenance  by  faying  Ihe  has  once  been  tolerable, 
and  would  yet  pais  mufter  by  a  little  licking  over  ; 
it  is  true,  that  (like  moft  vain  antiquated  jades  which 
have  once  been  paiTable)  fne  yet  affeds  youthfulnefs 
in  her  age,  and  would  ftill  gain  a  few  admirers,  (who, 
the  more  ihe  feeks  or  labours  for  their  liking,  are  but 
more  her  contemners).  Neverthelefs  ihe  is  refolved 
henceforth  to  be  fo  cautious  as  to  appear  very  little 
more  in  the  world,  except  it  be  as  an  attendant  on« 
your  mufe,  or  as  a  foil,  not  a  rival  to  her  wit,  or  fame: 
£o  that  let  your  country-gentlewoman  appear  when 
fhe  will  in  the  world  *,  my  old  worn-out  jade  of  a 
loft  reputation  Ihall  be  her  attendant  into  it,  to  pro- 
cure her  admirers ;  as  an  old  whore,  who  can  get  no 
more  friends  of  her  own,  bawds  for  others,  to  make 
fport  or  pleafure  yet,  one  way  or  other,  for  mankind. 
I  approve  of  your  making  Tonfon  your  mufe's  intro- 
duclor  into  the  world,  or  mailer  of  the  ceremonies, 
who  has  been  fo  long  a  pimp,  or  gentleman- uiher  to 
the  mufes. 

*  This,  and  what  follows,  is  a  full  confutation  of  John  Denois 
and  others,  who  aflerted,  that  Mr  Pope  wrote  thefe  verles  on  him- 
fe!f  (ihough  publifhed  bvMrWycherlcy  fix  years,  before  his  death). 
We  find  here,  it  was  a  voluntary  a£l  of  his  promifcd  beforehand, 
and  written  while  Mr  Pope  was  abfent.  The  firll  Broiiillon  of 
thofe  verfcs,  and  the  fecond  copy  with  correftions,  are  both  yet 
extant  in  Mr  Wycherley's  own  hand.  In  another  of  his  letters 
f.f  May  l8.  1708,  are  thefe  woi'ds :  "  I  have  made  a  damned  com- 
»'  pliment  in  verfe  upon  the  printing  your  paftorals;  which  you 
"  ihaJl  fee  whe»  you  fee  me." 
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I  wilh  you  good  fortune ;  fince  a  man  with  flore  of 
wit,  as  ftore  of  money,  without  the  help  of  good  for- 
tune, will  never  be  popular;  but  I  wifh  you  a  great 
many  admirers,  which  will  be  fome  credit  to  my 
judgment  as  well  as  your  wit,  who  always  thought 
you  had  a  great  deal ;  and  am 

Your,  ^c. 

LETTER      XVHI. 

From  Mr  W  y  c  h  e  r  l  e  y. 

May  17.  1709. 

Muil  thank  you  for  a  book  of  your  mifcellanies, 
which  Tonlon  fent  me,  I  fuppofe,  by  your  order  ; 
and  all  I  can  tell  you  of  it  is,  that  nothing  has  lately 
been  better  received  by  the  public  than  your  part  of 
it.  You  have  only  difpleafed  the  critics  by  pleafmg 
them  too  well,  having  not  left  them  a  word  to  fay  for 
themfelves  againft  you  and  your  performances  ;  fo 
that,  now  your  hand  is  in,  you  muft  perfevere,  till 
my  prophecies  of  you  be  fulfilled.  In  earneft,  all  the 
Jaeft  judges  of  good  fenfe  or  poetry,  are  admirers  of 
yours,  and  like  your  part  of  the  book  fo  well,  that 
the  refl:  is  ]iked  the  v/orft.  This  is  true  upon  my 
word,  without  complim.ent ;  fo  that  your  firft  fuccels 
will  make  you  for  all  your  life  a  poet,  in  fpite  of 
your  wit ;  fer  a  poet's  fuccefs  at  firil,  like  a  game- 
ller's  fortune  at  firft,  is  like  to  m.ake  him  a  lofer  at 
laft,  and  to  be  undone  by  his  good  fortune  and  merit. 

But  hitherto  your  mifcellanies  have  fafely  run  the 
gantlet  through  all  the  cofFeehoufes,  which  are  now 
entertained  with  a  whimfical  new  newfpaper,  called 
the  Tatler,  which  I  fuppofe  you  have  feen.  This 
is  the  neweft  thing  I  can  tell  you  of,  except  it  be  of 
the  peace,  which  now  (moil:  people  fay)  is  drawing  to 
fuch  a  conclufion,  as  all  Europe  is,  or  muil  be  fatif- 
fied  with  ;  fo  poverty,  you  fee,  which  makes  peace 
in  Wefiminfier-hall,  makes  it  likewife  in  the  camip  or 
iield,  throughout  the  world.     Peace  then  be  to  you, 

and 
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and  to  me,  who  am  now  grown  peaceful,  and  will 
have  no  conteft  with  any  man,  but  him  who  fays  h<» 
is  more  your  friend  or  humble  fervant,  than 

Your,.  i^c» 

LETTER     XIX. 

May  20.  1709* 

I  Am  glad  you  received  the  mifcellany  *,  if  it  were 
only  to  ihow  you  that  there  are  as  bad  poets  in 
this  nation  as  your  fervant.     This  modern  cuftom  of 
appearing  in  mifcellanies,  is  very  ufeful  to  the  poets,, 
who,  like  other  thieves,  efcape  by  getting  into  a 
croud,  and  herd  together  like  banditti,  fafe  only  in 
their  multitude..    Methinks  Strada  has  given  a  good 
defcription  of  thefe  kind  of  colledlions  ;  Nulius  hodie 
mortaiium  aiit  nafcitur^  aut  moritur,  ant  pr^Uaturyauf 
ruflicatur,  aut  abit  peregre,   aut  reditu  aut  nubity  aut 
ejiy  aut  11071  ejit  (nam  etiam  mortuis  ijit  ca?iunt)y  cut 
non  nil  extemplo  cudant  Epicediay  Genethliaca,  Protre' 
ptica,  Panegyrica,  Epithalafnia,  Vaticiniay  Prcpempticaf 
SotericayParamticay  Nanias,  Nugas.     As  to  the  fiic- 
cefa,  which,  you  fay,  my  part  has  met  with,  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  what  you  was  pleafed  to  fay  of  me 
to  the  world,,  which  you  do  well  to  call  your  pro- 
phecy, fmce  whatever  is  faid  in  my  favour,  muft  be  a- 
predidion  of  things  that  are  not  yet ;  yon,  like  a  true 
godfather,  engage  on  my  part  for  much  more  than 
ever  I  can  perform.     My  paftoral  mufe,  like  other 
country-girls,^  is  but  put  out  of  countenance  by  what 
you  courtiers  fay  to  her  ;  yet  1  hope  you  would  not 
deceive  me  too  far,  as  knowing  that  a  young  fcribbler's 
vanity  needs   no  recruits  from  abroad ;  for  nature, 
like  an  indulgent  mother,  kindly  takes  care  to  fupply 
her  fons  with  as  much  of  their  own  as  is  necellary 
for  their  fatisfaclion.     If  my  verfes  fhould  meet  with, 
a  few  flying  commendations,  Virgil  has  taught  me, 
that  a  young  author  his  not  too  much  reafon  to  b€| 

*  Jacob  Tonfon's  fixth  volume  of  mifcellany  poems, 

pleajGec 
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pleafed  with  them,  when  he  confiders  that  the  natu- 
ral confequence  of  praife  is  envy  and  calumny. 

— Si  ultra  placi turn,  laudar if  i   haccare  frantsm 

Cingite,   ne  "jati  noceat  Jtiala  lingua  futuro. 

When  once  a  man  has  appeared  as  a  poet,  he  may 
give  up  his  pretenfions  to  all  the  rich  and  thriving 
arts :  thofe  who  have  once  made  their  court  to  thofe 
miftrelTes  without  portions,  the  Mufes,.  are  never  like 
to  let  up  for  fortunes.  But  for  my  part,  I  ihall  be 
fatisfied  if  I  can  lofe  my  time  agreeably  this  way, 
without  lofmg  my  reputation  :  as  for  gaining  any, 
I  am  as  indifferent  in  the  matter  as  Falftaffe  was,  and. 
may  fay  of  fame  as  he  did  of  honour,  "  If  it  comes, 
**  it  comes  unlooked  for  j  and  there's  an  end  on't." 
I  can  be  content  with  a  bare  faving  game,  without 
being  thought  an  eminent  hand,  (with  which  title  Ja- 
cob has  gracioufly  dignified  his  adventurers  and  vor 
lunteers  in  poetry).  Jacob  creates  poets,  as  kings' 
fometimes  do  knights,  not  for  their  honour,  but  for 
their  money.  Certainly  he  ought  to  be  eileemed  a 
worker  of  miracles  who  is  grown  rich  by  poetry. 

What  authors  lofe^  their  hcokfellers  hanse  tvofi, 
So  pimps  gronj^  richy  'vjhile  gallants  are  undone, 

I  am  your,  l^d 

L  E,  T  T  E  R     XX. 

From  Mr  Wycherley. 

May  26.  1709, 

THE  laft  I  received  from  you  was  dated  the  2 2d 
of  May.  I  take  your  charitable  hint  to  me 
very  kindly,  wherein  you  do  like  a  true  friend,  and  a 
true  Chrillian,  and  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  follow  your 

advice,  as  well  as  your  example. As  for  your 

wilhing  to  fee  your  friend  an  hermit  with  you,  I  can- 
not be  faid  to  leave  the  world,  fmce  I  (hall  enjoy  in 
your  converfation  all  that  I  ca,n  defirq  of  it  1  nay, 

can 
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can  learn  more  from  you  alone,  than  from  my  long- 
experience  of  the  great, 'or  litfle  vulgar. in. it. 

As  to  the  fuccefs  of  your  poem.s  in  the  late  mifcel- 
lany,  which  1  told  you  of  in  my  laii,  upon  my  word 
I  made  yau  no  compliment,  for  you  may  be  affured 
that  all  forts  of  readers  like  them,  except  they  are 
writers  too  ;  but  for  them  (i  m^jift  needs  fay),  the  more 
they  like  them,  they  ought  to  be  the  iefs  pleafed  with 
them  :  fo  that  you  do  not  come  olF  with  a  bare  far 
ving  game>  (as  you  call  it),  but  have  gained  fo  much 
credit  at  firft,  that  you  muft  needs  fupport  it  to  the 
lall  :  fmee  you  fct  up  with  fo  great  a  itock  of  good 
fenfe,  judgment,  and  wit,  that  your  judgment  enfures 
all  that  your  wit  ventures  at.  The  fait  of  your  wit 
has  been  enough  to  give  a  reliih  to.  the  whole  infipid 
hotch-potch  it  is  mingled  with,  and  you  will  make 
Jacob's  ladder  raife  you  to  immortality,  by  which  g« 
thers  are  turned  off  fhamefully  to  their  damnation, 
(for  poetic  thieves  as  th^y  a.re),  who  think  to  be  faved 
by  others  good  works,  how  faulty  foever  their  own 
are  :  but  the  cofFeehoufe-wits,  or  rather  anti-w-its  the 
critics,,  prove  their  judgments  by  approving  youri 
wit  'y  and  even  the  newfmongers  and  poets  will  own, 
you  have  more  invention  than  they;  nay,  the.de- 
tra^ers  or  the  envious,  v/ho  never  fpeak  well  of  "any 
body,  (not  even  of  thofe  they  think  well  of  in  their 
abfence),  yet  will  give  you  even  in  your  abfence  their, 
good  word  ;  and  the  critics  only  hate  you,  for  being 
forced  to  fpeak  well  of  you  whether  they  will  or  no* 
All  this  is  true  upon  the  word  of 

Your,  ^r. 

LETTER      XXI. 

Fram  Mr  W  y  c  h  e  r  l  e  y. 

Auguji  II.  1709..    j 

Y  letters,  fo  much  inferior  to  yours,  can  only  1 

_    make  up  their  fcarcity  of  fenfe  by  their  num- , 

ber  of  lines  5.  which,  is  like,  the  Sjxaniards  paying  a 

deht 
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3ebt  of  gold  with  a  loadof  brafs  money.  But  to  be 
I  plain  dealer-y  I  mull  tell  you,  I  will  revenge  the 
'aillery  of  your  letters  by  printing  them  (as  Dennis 
iid  mine)  without  your  knowledge  too,  which  would 
DC  a  revenge  upon  your  judgment  for  the  raillery  of 
/our  wit  5  for  fome  dull  rogues  (that  is,  the  moil  in 
:he  world)  might  be  fuch  fools  as  to  think  v^^hat  you 
aid  of  me  was  in  earneil: :  it  is  not  the  iirft  time  your 
rreat  wits  have  gained  reputation  by  their  paradoxical 
or  ironical  praifes  ;  your  forefathers  have  done  it, 
Srafmus  and  others.  For  all  mankind  who  know  me 
muft  confefs,  he  maift  be  no  ordinary  genius,  or  little 
ifriend,  who  can  hnd  out  any  thing  to  commend  ia 
me  ferioufly;  who  have  given  no  fign  of  my  judg- 
inent  but  my  opinion  a^  yours,  nor  m.ark  of  my  wit, 
out  my  leaving  oiF  vvriting  to  the  public  now  you  are 
•j^ginning  to  fiiew  the  world  what  you  can  do  by 
vours :  whofe  wit  is  as  fpiritual  as  your  judgment  in- 
•:aliible  :  in  whofe  judgment  I  have  an  implicit  faith, 
iind  fhall  always  fubfcribe  to  it  to  fave  my  works  in 

':;his  world  from  the'flam.es  and  damnation. —Pray, 

prefent  my  moll:  humble  fervice  to  Sir  William  Trum- 
jmill,  for  whom  and  whofe  judgment  I  have  fo  pro- 
''ound  a  refpe6l,  that  his  example  had  almoft  made 
;ne  marry,  more  than  my  nephew's  ill  carriage  to  me; 
Inlaying  Once  refolved  to  have  revenged  myfelf  upon 
ihim,  by  my  m.arriage,  but  now  am  refolved  to  make 
Qiy  revenge  greater  upon  him  by  his  marriage, 

LETTER      XXII, 

From  Mr  W  y  c  h  e  r  L  E  Y, 

April  I.  1 7 10. 
Have  had  yours  of  the  50th  of  the  laft  month, 
which  is  kinder  than  I  defire'  it  fhould  be,  fmce 
it  tells  me  you  could  be  better  pleafed  to  be  fick  again 
in  town  in  my  company,  than  to  be  well  in  the  coun- 
try without  it ;  and  that  you  are  more  impatient  to 
be  deprived  of  happinefs  than  of  health,     Yet,  my 

dear 
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dear  friend,  fet  raillery  or  compliment  afide,  t  can 
bear  your  abfence  (which  procures  your  health  and 
eafe)  better  than  I  can  your  company  when  you  are 
in  pain  ;  fori  cannot  fee  you  fo  without  being  fo  too* 
Your  love  to  the  country  I  do  not  doubt,  nor  do  you 
(I  hope)  my  love  to  it  or  ycu,  fince  there  1  can  enjoy 
your  company  without  feeing  you  in  pain  to  give  me 
fatisfadion  and  pkafure  ;  there  I  can  have  you  with- 
out rivah  or  diiiurbers  ;  without  the  too  civil  or  the 
too  rude  ;  witiiput  the  noife  of  the  loud,  or  the  cen- 
fure  of  the  filent ;  and  would  rather  Jiave  you  abufe 
me  there  with  the  truth,  than  at  this  diilance  with 
your  <:omplinient  ;  fmce  now,  your  bufinefs  of  a 
-friend,  and  kindne'fs  to  a  friend,  is  by  finding  fault 
with  his  faults,  and  mending  tliem  by  your  obliging 
feverity.  I  hope  (in  point  of  your  good-nature)  you 
will  have  no  cruel  charity  for  thofe  papers  of  mine 
you  are  fo  uilling  to  be  troubled  with ;  which  I  take 
tnoft  infinitely  kind  of  yos,  tnd  fnali  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  as  long  as  I  live.  No  friend  can  do 
more  for  his  friend  than  preferving  his  reputation, 
(nay  not  by  preferving  his  life),  fmce  by  preferving 
his  life  he  can  only  make  him  live  about-  tkreefcore 
or  fourfcore  years  ;  but  by  preferving  his  reputation, 
he  can  make  him  live  as  lonfj;  as  the  world  lafts  :  fo 
fave  him  from  damning  when  he  is  gone  to  the  devil. 
Therefore,  I  pray,  condemn  me  in  private,  as  the 
thieves  do  their  accomplices  in  Newgate,  to  fave  them 
from  condemnation  by  the  public.  Be  moil  kindly 
unmerciful  to  my  poetical  faults,  and  do  v/ith  my  pa- 
pers, as  you  country-gentlemen  do  with  your  trees, 
ilaih,  cut,  and  lop  oiF  the  excrefcences,  and  dead 
parts  of  my  withered  bays,  that  the  little  remainder 
may  live  the  longer,  and  increafe  the  value  of  thein 
by  diminifhing  the  number.  I  have  troubled  you 
with  my  papers  rather  to  give  you  pain  than  pleafure, 
notwithllanding  your  compliment,  which  fays  you 
take  the  trouble  kindly :  fuch  is  your  generofity  to 
your  friends,  that  you  take  it  kindly  to  be  defired  by 
them  to  do  them  a  kindnefs,  and  you  think  it  done 

to 
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to  yon,  when  they  give  you  an  opportunity  to  do  it 
them.  Wherefore  vou  may  be  fare  to  be,  troubled 
'With  my  letters  oet  of  intereft,  if  not  kindnefs ;  fince 
mine  to  you  will  procure  yours  to  me  :  fo  that  I  write 
to  you  more  for  my  own  fake  than  yours  ;  lefs  to 
make  you  think  -I  writ-e  vyell,  than  to  learn  from  you 
to  write  better.  Thus  you  fee  interell  in  my  kind- 
•nefs,  which  is  like  the  friendship  of  the  world,  rather 
to  make  a  friend,  than  be  a  friend ;  but  I  am.  yours, 
as  a  true  plain-dealer. 

LETTER      XXIIL 

From  Mr  W  y  c  h  e  r  l  e  y. 

April  II.  17100 

IF  I  can  Ao  part  of  my  bufmefs  at  Shrewfbury  in 
a  fortnight's  time,  (which  I  propofe  to  do),  I  will 
be  foon  after  with  you,  and  trouble  you  with  my 

'company  for  the  remainder  of  the  fummer  :  in  the 
mean  tim.e  I  beg  you  to  give  ycui-felf  the  pains  of  al- 
tering; or  leaving  out  what  you  think  fuperffuous  in 
iny  papers,  that  I  may  endeavour  to  print  fuch  a 
number  of  them  as  you  and  I  ih.all  think  fit,  about 
Michaelmas  next,  Jn  order  to  which,  (my  dear 
friend),  I  beg  you  to  be  {q  kind  to  me,  as  to' be  {<i- 
vere  to  them,  that  the  critics  may  be  lefs  lb;  fori 
had  rather  be  condemned  by  my  friend  in  private, 

'  than  expofed  to  ray  foes  in  public,  the  critics,  or  com- 
iRon  judges,  v/ho  are  made  fuch  by  having  been-old 
biFenders  thcmfelves.  Pray,  believe  I  have  as  much 
faith  in  your  friendfliip  iind  fn^cerity,  as  I.  have  defe- 
i-ence  to  your  judgment ;  and  as  the  belt  mark  of  a 
friend  is  telling  his  friend  his  faults  in  private,  fo  the 
})£xt  is  concealing  them  from  the  public,  till  thev 
are  fit  to  appear.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  not  a 
little  fenfible  of  the  great  kindnefs  you  do  me,  in  the 
trouble  you  take  for  me,  in  putting  my  rhymes  in 
tune,  fmce  good  founds  fet  off  often  ill  {^^h,  as  the 
Italian  fongs,  y/hofe  good  airs,  with  the  worl^  words 
Vol.  III.  t  Y  ^^ 
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or  meaning,  make  the  befl  mufic  ;  fo  by  your  tu- 
ning my  Welch  harp,  my  rough  fenfe  may  be  the 
Icfs  ofFenfive  to  the  nicer  ears  of  thofe  critics  who 
deal  more  in  found  than  fenfe.  Pray  then  take  pity 
at  once  both  of  my  readers  and  me,  in  fhortenirig  my 
tiarren  abundance,  and  increafmg  their  patience  by 
it,  as  well  as  the  obligations  1  have  to  you  :  and 
fince  no  madrigaller  can  entertain  the  head,  unlefs 
lie  pleafes  the  ear;  and  fnice  the  crouded  operas 
have  left  the  befl  comedies  with  the  leafi  audiences, 
it  is  a  fign  found  can  prevail  over  fsnfe ;  therefore 
fbften  my  words,  and  flrengthen  my  fenfe,  and 

En's  fp.lhi  magnus  Apollo^ 
LETTER     XXIV, 

April  15.    17 IC. 

I  Received  your  moil  extreme  kind  letter  but  juil 
now.  It  found  me  over  thofe  papers  you  m^n- 
t:9n;  which  ^ have  been  my  employment  ever  fince 
Eafter-Monday  :  I  hope  before  Dyiichaelmas  to  have 
difcharged  my  tafe ;  which,  upon  the  word  of  a 
friend,  is  the  moH  pleafmg  one  I  could  be  put  upon. 
Since  you  are  fo  near  going  into  Shropfhire,  (whi' 
ther  I  (hall  not  care  to  wriie  of  this  matter  for  fear 
<;f  the  rnifcarriage  of  any  letters),  I  mull  deiire  your 
leave  to  give  you  a  plain  and  fmcere  account  of  what 
I  have  found  from  a  more  ferious  application  to 
them.  Upon  comparifon  vvith  the  former  volume, 
3  find  much  more  repeated  than  I  till  now  imagined, 
ss  well  as  in  the  prefent  volume,  v^'hich  if  (as  you 
told  me  lafi)  you  would  have  m>e  dafli  overv.'itha' 
line,  will  deface  the  whole  copy  extremely,  and  to  a 
degree  that  (I  fear)  may  difpleafe  you.  1  have 
every  where  m.arked  in  the  m.argins  the  page  and 
line,  both  in  this  and  the  other  part.  But  if  you 
order  me  not  to  crofs  the  lines,  or  would  any  way 
clfe  limit  my  commifhcn,  yoa  will  oblige  me  by 
doing  it  in  vour  next  letter  j  for  I  am  at  once  equal- 
ly 
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ly  fearful  of  fparing  you,  and  of  offending  you  by 
too  impudent  a  correction.  Hitherto  however  I  have 
crofTed  them  Co  as  to  be  legible,  becau-fe  you  bade 
me.  Wheri  I  think  all  the  repetitions  are  iiruck  out 
in  a  copy,  I  fometimes  find  more  upon  dipping  in. 
the  firft  volume,  and  the  number  increafes  fo  much, 
that,  I  believe,  more  fliortening  will  be  requifite  than. 
you  may  be  willing  to  bear  with,  unlefs  you  are  in. 
good  earneil  refolved  to  have  no  thought  repeated. 
Pray,  forgive  this  freedom,  which,  as  I  muil  be  fincere 
in  this  cafe,  fo  I  could  not  but  take  ;  and  let  me 
know  if  1  am  to  go  on  at  this  rate,  or  if  you  could 
prefcribe  any  other  method. 

I  am  very  glad  you  continue  your  refolution  of  fee- 
ing me  in  my  hermitage  this  fummer;  the  fooner 
you  return,  the  fooner  1  fliall  be  happy,  vvhich  in- 
deed my  want  of  any  company  that  is  entertaining 
or  efteemable,  together  with  frequent  infirmities  and 
pains,  hinder  me  from  being  in  your  abfence.  It  is 
(i  am  fure)  a  real  truth,. that  my  ficknefs  caniiot  make 
me  quite  weary  of  myfelf  when  I  have  you  with  me  ; 
snd  I  {hall  want  no  company  but  yours,  when  yo'i 
are  here. 

You  fee  how  freely  and  with  how  little  care  I  talk 
rather  than  write  to  you  *.  this  is  one  of  the  many 
advantages  of  fdendlhip,  that  one  can  fay  to  one's 
friend  the  things  that  ftand  in  need  of  pardon,  and 
at  the  fame  time  be  fure  of  it.     Indeed  1  do  not 
know  whether  or  no  the  letters  of  friends  are  the 
worfe  for  being  tit  for  none  e]{e  to  read.     It  is  an- 
argument  of  the   truft  repoftd  in  a  friend's  good- 
nature,  when  one  writes  fuch  things  to  liirn  as  re- 
quire a  good  portion  of  it.     I  have  experienced  yours 
fo  often  and  fo  long,   that  I  can  now  no  more  doubt 
of  the  greatnefs  of  it,   than  1  hope  you  do  of  the 
greatnefs  of  my  alfedion,  or  of  the  fincerity  with-: 
which  1  am,  ^c. 
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from  Mr  W  ¥  c,  Ji  2  r  l  2  y. 

Jprilz-j,    171c* 

YOU  give  me  an  account  in  your  letter  of  the 
trouble  yoa  ha\=e  undergone  for  me,  in  com- 
paring my  papers  you.  took  down  with  you,  with  the 
pld  printed  volume,  and  with  one  another,,  of  that 
bundle  you  have  in  your  hands  ;  amongH  which  (yoit 
fay)  you  find  numerous  repetitions  of  the  fame 
thoughts  and  fubje(5ls ;  all  which,  I  muft  confefs, 
my  want  of  memory  has  prevented  me  from  imagi- 
ning, as  well  as  made  me  capable  of  committing  : 
lince,  of  all  figures,  that  of  tautology  is  the  laft  I. 
would  ufe,  or  leafl  forgive  myfelf  for.  But  feeing 
is  believing;  wherefore  I  will  take  fome  pains  to 
examine  and^  compare  thofe  papers  in  your  hands 
with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  former  printed 
copies,  or  books  of  my  damned  mifcellanies  ;  all 
vvhich  (as  bad  a  memory  as  I  have)  with  a  little: 
more  pains  and  care  1  think  I  can  remedy.  There- 
fore I  would  not  have  you  give  yourfelf  more  trouble 
about  thein,  v>'hich  may  prevent  the  pleafure  yoa 
have,  and  may  give  the  vv'orld,  in  v/riting  upon  new 
fubjedls  of  your  own,  whereby  you  will  much  better 
entertain  yourfelf  and  others.  Nov/,  as  to  your  re- 
marks upon  the  v/hole  volume  of  my  papers,  all  that 
I  defjre  of  you  is  to  mark  in  the  m.argin  (without 
defacing  the  copy  at  all)  either  any  repetition  of 
words,  matter,  or  fenfe,.  or  any  thoughts,  or  words 
too  much  repeated  ;  which  if  you  will  be  fo  kind  as 
to  do  for  me,  you  will  fupply  my  want  of  m.emiory 
with  your  good  one,  and  ray  dehcieneies  of  fenfe 
with  the  infallibility  of  yours ;  which  if  you  do, 
you  will  moil  infinitely  oblige  me,  who  alrnxoll:  re- 
pent the  trouble  J  have  given  you,  fince  fo  miUch^ 
Now,  as  to  what  yoa  call  freedom  with  m^e,  (which 
you  defire  me  to  forgive),  you  may  be  affured  I  would 

not 
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jiot  forgive  you  unlefs  you  did  ufe  it,*-  for  I  am  fo 
far  from  thinking  your  plainnefs  an  offence  to  me, 
that  I  think  it  a  charity  and  an  obligation;  which  II 
.Ihall  always  acknowledge,  with  all  fort  of  gratitude 
to  you  for  it ;  who  am,   i^.c. 

All  the  news  I  have  to  fend  you,  is,  that  poor 
Mr  Betterton  is  going  to  make  his  exit  from  the  ilage 
of  this  world,  the  gout  being  gotten  up  into  his  heads, . 
and  (as  the  phyucians  fay)  will  certainly  cr^rry  hiiu-. 
oiF  fuddeFily, 

L  E  T  T  E  R     XXVL 

May  2.  1710,^ 

I  Am  ferry  you  perfiH  to  take  ill  my  not  acceptiiig\ 
your  invitation,  and  to  find   (iflmiilake  not) 
your  exception  not  unmixed  with  fome  fufpicion.    Be 
certain  I  ihall  mod  carefully  obferve  your  requeftj., 
TiOt  to  crofs  ever,  or  deface  the  copy  of  your  papers 
for  the  future,  and  only  to  mark  in  the  margin  the 
repetitions.     Bat  as  this  can  ferve  no  further  than 
to  get  rid  of  thofe  repetitions,  and  no  way  redify 
the  method,  nor  connect  the  matter,   nor  improve 
the  poetry  in  expreiiion  or  numbers,  without  further . 
blotdng,  adding,  and  altering;    fo  it  really  is  my. 
opinion  and  deiire;,  that  you  ihould  take  your  papers  . 
out  of  my  hands  into  your  own,  and  that  no  altera- 
tions may  be  made  but  when  both  of  us  are  prefent  5. . 
when  you  may  be  fatisfied  with  every  blot,  as  well  as 
every  addition,  and  nothing  be  put  upon  the  papers 
bnt  what  you  Ihall  give  your  own  fanclion  and  affent : 
to,  at  the  fame  time. 

Do  not  be  (o  unjuft,  as  to  imagine. from  hence  that  - 
I  would  decline  any  part  of  thistafli;  on  the  con- 
trary ycu  know,  1  have  been  at  the  pains  of  tran- 
fcribing  fome  pie-Qcs,  at  once  to  com.ply  v/ith  your 
defire  of  not  defacing  the  copy,  and  yet  to  iofe  no 
time  in  proceeding  upon  the  correftion.  I  vnW  go 
on  the  fame  way,  if  you  pleafe ;  though  truly  it  is 
(as  I  have  often  told  you)  my  fincere  opinion^  that 

Y-3..  the: 
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the  greater  part  would  make  a  mach  better  iigure  as  .  t 
•fingle   maxims  and   reflections   in  profe,    after  the  ■ 
manner  of  your   favourite  Rochefoucault,   than  in 
verfe  *  :  and  this,  when  nothing  more  is  done  but 
marking  the  repetitions  in  the  margin^  will  be  an  » 
eafy  talk  to  proceed  upon,  notwithftanding  the  bad- ( 
memory  you  complain  of.     I  am  unfeignedly,  dear 
Sir,  your,   cifr.  , 

A.  Pop  E.   i 

*  MrWycherley  lived  five  years  after,  to  December  1715,  but 
little  progrefs  was  made  in  this  dellgn,  through  his  old  age,  and  \ 
the  increafe  of  his  infirmities.  However,  fome  of  the  verfes, 
which  had  been  touched  by  Mr  P.  v^ith  cccviii  of  thefe  ma- 
xims in  profe,  we;e  found  am  mg  his  papers,  which. having  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  mercen2.r/,  v/ere  publiflied  ' 
in  3728  in  cftavo,  under  the  title  of  'ike  fojihun-ou^  zvarh  offftU 
Ham  Wychtrhyy  Ef:^; 
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From  the  year   1705  to  1707. 
LETTER     I. 

Mr    \y  A  L  S  H    /<7    Mr    W  Y  C  xH  E  R  L  £  Y. 

April  20.   1705". 

IRbturn  you  tl»&  papers  f  you  favoured  me  withp 
and  had  fent  them  to  you  ycilerday  morning, 
but  that  I  thought  to  have  brought  them  to  you 
laft'  night  myfeif.  I  have  read  them  over  feveral 
tiines' with  great  fatisfaftion.  The  preface  is  very 
judicious  and  very  learned,  and  the  veries  very  tcrir 
der  and  eafy.  The  author  f:ems  to  have  a  particu- 
lar genius  for  that  kind  of  poetry,  and  a  judgment 
that  much  exceeds  the  years  you  told  me  he  was  of. 
He  has  taken  very  freely  from  the  ancients,  but  what 
he  has  mixed  of  his  own  with  theirs,  is  not  inferiour 
to  what  he  has  taken  from  them.  It  is  no  flattery  at 
all  to  fay,  that  Virgil  had  written  nothing  fo  good  at 
his  age  J.  i  fhall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  will  bring 
me  acquainted  with  him  :  and  if  he  will  give  himfeJf 
the  trouble  any  morning  to  call  at  my  houfe,  I  fhall 
be  very  glad  to  read  the  verfes  over  with  him,  and 
give  him  my  opinion  of  the  particulars  more  largely 
than  I  can  well  do  in  this  letter.     I  am,  Sir,  l^c, 

*  Of  Abberley  in  Worcefierlhire,  gentleman  of  the  horfe 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  author  of  feveral  heatitiful  pieces  ia 
profe  and  verfe,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Dryden  (in  his  poft« 
fcript  to  Virgil)  the  beft  critic  cf  ourjpiation  in  his  time. 

"f"  Mr  Pope's  paftorais,  \  Sixteen. 
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LETTER      11. 

Mr  W  A  L  s  H  to  Mr  Pope, 

yune  24.    1 7c6, 

I  Received  the  favour  of  your  letter,  and  fhall  be- 
very  slad'of  the  continuance  of  a  correfpondence  ■ 
by  which  I  am  like  to  be  fo  great  a  gainer.     I  hope, 
when  I  have  th^  happinefs  of  feeing  you  again  ini 
.  London,  not  only  to  read  over  the  verfes  I  have  now 
of  yours,  but  more  that  you  have  written  iince  ;  for 
I  make  no  doubt  but  any  one  who  writes  fo  wellj.. 
muft  write  mere.     Not  that  I  think  the  moft  vo- 
luminous poets  always  the  beft ;  I  believe  the  contra- 
ry is  rather  true.     I  mentioned  fomewhat  to  you  ia  . 
London  of  a.  paftoral   comedy,  which  I  fhould  be. 
glad  to  hear  you  had  thought  upon  fince.     I  iind 
Menage,  in  his  obfervations  upon  TafTo's  Aminta,- 
reckons  up  fourfcore  paftoral  plays  in  Italian  :  and 
in  looking  over  my  old  Italian  books,  I  find  a  great 
many  paliora!  and  pifcatory  plays,  which,  I  fuppofe, 
Menage  reckons  together.     I  find  alfo  by  Menage-, 
that  TalTo  is  not  the  firft  that  writ  in  that  kind,  he 
Hientiorring  ariOt]ier  before  him  which  he  himfelf  had 
never  feen,  nor  indeed  have  L     But  as  the  Aminta, 
Pallor  Fido,  and  Filli  di  Sciro  of  Bonareili  are  the 
three  bell,  fo,  I  think,  there  is  no  difpute  but  A- 
minta  is  the  befl:  of  the  three  :  not  but  that  the  dif- 
courfes  in  Pallor  Fido  are  more  entertaining  and  co- 
pious in  feveral  people's  opinion,  tho'  not  fo  proper 
ibr  paftoral ;  and  the  fable  of  Eonarelli  more  fur- 
prifnig.     I   do   not  rernember  many  in  other  laivs  | 
c-uages,  that  have  written  in  this  kind  with  fuccefs. ' 
Racan's  Bcro-eries  are   much   inferiour  to  his   lyric 
poems :  and   the   Spaniards  are  all  too  full  of  con- 
ceits.    Rapin  will  have  the  defign  of  paftoral  plays 
to  be  taken  from  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides.     I  am 
fare  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Englifh  worth 
mentioning,    and  therefore  you  have  that  field  open 
to  yourfelf.    You  fee  I  write  to  you  without  any  fort 

oi 
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>t  conilraint  or  method,  as  things  come  into  my 
'lead,  and  therefore  ufe  the  fame  fjeedc=iii  with  me, 
ivho  am,  i^c, 

LETTER     III. 

To    Mr   Walsh,. 

Windfcr-FcreJ},  July  2,  TjoS. 
T  Cannot  omit  the  firfl  opportunity  of  making  you 
1.  sny  acknowledgments  for  reviewing  thofe  papers 
)f  mine.  You  have  no  iefs  right  to  corred  me,  than 
'he  fame  hand  that  railed  a  tree  has  to  pjune  it.  I 
m  convinced  as  well  as  you,  that  one  may  correal 
jiOo  much  ;  for  in  poetry,  as  in  painting,  a  man  may 
!iay  colours  one  upon  another,  till  they  ItiiFen  and 
;leaden  the  piece.  Beiides,  to  beflow  heightening 
tjin  every  part  is  monftrous  :  fonie  parts  ought  to  be 
lower  than  the  reft  ;  and  nothing  looks  more  ridicu- 
'bus  than  a  v.'ork,  where  the  thoughts,  howeve?  dif- 
ferent in  their  own  nature,  feem  all  on  a  level  :  it  is 
ijike  a  meadow  newly  mown,  where  weeds,  grafs, 
I  nd  flowers,  are  all  laid  even,  and  appear  undiftin- 
(;uiihed.  1  believe  too,  that  fometinies  our  fnft 
jhoughts  are  the  beft,  as  the  Sril  fqueezing  of  the 
■rapes  makes  the  fineft  and  richeii  wine. 
'■  I  have  not  attempted  any  thing  of  a  pailoral  ""co- 
[ned.y,  becaufe,  I  think,  the  taite  of  our  a.ge  will 
lot  relifii.  a  poem  of  that  fort.  People  feek  for  what 
hey  call  wit^  on  all  fubjeds,  and  in  all  places ;  not 
^onfidering  that  nature  loves  truth  fo  well,  that  it 
lardly  ever  admits  of  flouriOiing  :  Conceit  is  to  na- 
ure  what  paint  is  to  beauty  ;  it  is  not  only  needlefs, 
i>ut  im.pairs  what  it  would  improve.  There  is  a 
i^ertain  mn-jeily  in  fimpliciry  v/hieh  is  far  above  all 
he  quaintnefs  of  wit :  infomuch  that  the  critics  have 
excluded  wit  from  the  loftieil:  poetry,  as  v^ell  as  the 
jovveft,  and  forbid  it  to  the  epic  no  Iefs  than  the 
i)aftoral.  I  fiiould  certainly  difpleafe  all  thofe  who 
lire  charmed  v/ith  Guarini  and  Bonarelli,  and  imitate 
falTo  aot  only  in  the  fimplicity  of  hi«  thoughts,  but 

in 
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in   that  of  the  fable  too.     If  farprifing  difcoveries 
fhould  have  place  in  the  itory  of  a  pailoral  comedy, 
1  believe  it  v.'ould  be  more  agreeable  to  probability 
to  make  them  the  eiTefls  of  chance  than  of  defign  j 
intrigue  r.ct  being  very  confiiient  with  that  inno- 
cence, v/hich  ought  to  conftitute  a  iliepherd's  cha- 
rafter.     There  is  nothing  in  all  the  Aminta  (as  I  re- 
mernber)  but  happens  by  mere  accident ;  unlefs  it  be 
the  meeting  of  Aminta  v.'ith  Sylvia  at  the  fountain, 
\vhich  is  the  contrivance  of  Daphne  ;  and  even  that 
is  the  moft  fi mple  in  the  world  :   the  contrary  is  ob- 
fervable  in  Paftor  Fido^  where  Corifcais  fo  perfeda 
miftrefs  of  intrigue,  that  the  plot  could  not  have 
been  brought  to  pafs  without  her.    1  am  inclined  tc 
think  the  pailoral  comedy  has  another  difadvantage 
as  to  the  manners :   its  general  defign  is  to  make  u; 
in  love  with  the  innocence  of  a  rural  life,  fo  that  t( 
introduce  fhepherds  of  a  vitious  character  muil  ii 
feme  meafure  debafe  it ;  and  hence  it  may  come  t 
pafs,   that  even  the  virtuous  characters  will  not  ihin 
{o  much,  for  want  of  being  oppofed  to  their  con 
traries.     Thefe  thoughts   are  purely  my  own,  an 
therefore  I  have  reafon  to  doubt  them  :   but  I  hop 
your  judgment  will  fet  me  right.  j 

1  would  beg  your  opinion  too  aS  to  another  point  j 
it  is,  how  far  the  liberty  of  borrowing  may  extend' 
i  have  defended  it  fometirne s  by  faying,  that  it  feen 
not  fo  much  the  perfection  of  fenfe  *,  to  fa.y  thin< 
that  had  never  been  faid  before,  as  to  exprefs  tho, 
beil  that  have  been  faid  ofteneii ;  and  that  vyriiei 
in  the  cafe  of  borrovving  from  others,  are  like  tree 
which  of  themfelves  would  produce  only  one  fort 
fruit,  but  by  being  grafted  upon  others  may  yie 
variety.    A  mutual  commerce  makes  poetry  fiourill 
bat  then  poets,  like  merchants,  ihoald  repay  wi 
fcmething  of  their  own  what  they  take  from  other 
not,  like  pirates,  make  prize  of  all  they  meet.     I  c 
fire  you  to  tell  me  fmcerely,  if  I  have  not  flretch 
this  licence  too  far  in  thefe  paftorals  ?  I  hope  to  1 
«  He  ihoald  rather  have  fai^^,  ikeperfefricn  of  concepthn. 

cop 
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rome  a  critic  by  your  precepts,  and  a  poet  by  your 
;xample.  Since  I  have  fsen  your  eclogues,  I  can- 
lot  be  much  pleafed  with  my  own  ;  however,  you 
lave  not  taken  away  ail  my  vanity,  fo  long  as  you 
jive  me  leave  to  profefs  myfelf  Youn»  ^c. 

LETTER      IV. 

From  Mr   Walsh. 

yulj  2c.  1706. 

fHad  foonBr  returned  you  thanks  for  the  favour  of 
your  letter,  but  that  I  was  in  hopes  of  giving 
/ou  an  account  at  the  fame  time  of  my  journey  to 
Windfor  ;  but  I  am  now  forced  to  put  that  quite  off, 
being  engaged  to  go  to  my  corporation  of  Richmond 
p  Yorkfhire.     I  think  you  are  perfedlly  in  the  right 
[n  your  notions  of  partoral  ;  but  1  am   of  opinion, 
ihat  the  redundancy  of  wit  you  mention,  though  it 
[;s  what  pleafes  the  common  people,  is  not  what  ever 
pleafes  the  bell  judges.     Paiior  Fido  indeed  has  had 
more  admirers  than  Aminta  ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
^'ay,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the 
:idmirers  of  one  and  the  other.     Corifca,  which  is  a 
'charadler  generally  adm.ired  by  the  ordinary  judges, 
is  intolerable  in  a  paftoral  ;  and  Bonarelli's  fancy  of 
■making  his  fhepaerdefs  in  love  with  two  men  equal- 
ly, is  not  to  be  defended,  whatever  pains  he  has  ta- 
ken to'do  it.     As  for  what  you  afk  of  the  liberty  of 
fborrowing,  it  is  very  evident  the  bell  Latin  poets 
;have  extended  this  very  far  ;  and  none  fo  far  as  Vir- 
gil, who  is  the  beil  cf  them.     As   for  the   Greek 
poets,  if  we  cannot  trace  them  fo  plainly,  it  is  per- 
haps becaufe  we  have  none  before  them  ;  it  is  evident 
;t}iat  moil  of  them  borrowed  from  Homer,  and   Ho- 
mer has  been  accufed  of  burning  thofe  that  wrote 
before  him,  that  his  thefts  miight  not  be  difcovered. 
jThe  beft  of  the  m.odern  poets  in  alL  languages,  are 
l-thofe  that  have  the  neareil  copied  the  ancienis.     In- 
ideed  in  all  the  commor.  fubie^fcs  of  Doetrv,    the 

thoughts 
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thoughts  are  (o  obvious  (at  lead  if  they  are  natural), 
that  whoever  writes  lail,  mud  write  things  like  what 
-have  been  faid  before  :  but  they  may  as  well  applaud 
the  ancients  for  the  arts  of  eating  and  drinking,  and 
accufe  the  mockrns  of  having  ftohn  thofe  inventions 
from  them  ;  it  being  evident  ia  all  fuch  cafes,  that 
whoever  lived  iird,  mtift  firil  find  them  out.  It  is 
true  indeed,  when 

■Unus  €t  alter 
JJJiiitiir  pannus, 

'when  there  are  one  or  two  bright  thoughts  floien, 
and  ail  the  reft  is  quite  different  from  it,  a  poem 
makes  a  very  fooliili  figure  :  but  when  it  is  all  melt* 
ed  down  together,  and  the  gold  of  the  ancients  fo 
raixed  with  that  of  the  moderns,  that  none  can  dif' 
tinguilh  the  one  from  the  other,  1  can  never  find 
fault  with  it.  I  cannot  however  but  own  to  you, 
that  there  are  others  of  a  different  opinion,  and  that 
I  have  {hewn  your  verfes  to_  fome  who  have  made 
that  objedion  to  them,  I  have  fo  much  company 
round  me  while  I  write  this,  and  fuch  a  noife  in  my 
ears,  that  it  is  impoilible  I  fhould  write  any  thing 
h'iki  nonfenfe,  fo  mall  break  oft  abruptly.    I  am,  Sir,, 

Tour  7ncifi  affedlonate^ 

and  ?!!-Oji  humble  fer^vant, 

LETT  E  R      V. 

Froti  Mr  Wa  l  s  h. 

Sept.  9.  1706. 
T  my  return  from  the  north  I. received  the  fa- 
__  __  vour  of  your  letter,  which  had  lain  there  til' 
then.  Having  been  abfent  about  fix  weeks,  I  reac 
over  your  paftorals  again,  vi'ith  a  great  deal  of  pleafure 
and  to  judge  the  better  read  Virgil's  eclogues,  anc 
Spenfer's  calendar,  at  the  fame  time;  and,  I  afiure  you 
I  continue  the  fame  opinion  i  had  always  of  them 
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By  the  little  hints  you  take  upon  all  occafions  to 
improve  them,  it  is  probable  you  will  make  them 
yet  better  againft  winter  ;  though  there  is  a  mean  to 
be  kept  even  in  that  too,  and  a  man  may  corredl  his 
verfes  till  he  takes  away  the  true  fpirit  of  them  ;  e- 
fpecially  if  he  fubmits  to  the  correftion  of  fome  who 
pafs  for  great  critics,  by  mechanical  rules,  and  never 
enter  into  the  true  defign  and  genius  of  an  author.  I 
have  feen  fome  of  thefe  that  would  hardly  allow  any 
one  good  ode  in  Horace,  who  cry  Virgil  wants  fancy, 
and  that  Homer  is  very  incorre6l.  While  they  talk  . 
at  this  rate,  one  would  think  them  abov^e  the  com- 
mon rate  of  mortals  :  but  generally  they  are  great 
admirers  of  Ovid  and  Lucan  :  and  when  thev  v/ritc 
themfelves,  we  find  cut  all  the  mylkry.  They  fcaa 
their  verfes  upon  their  fingers  ;  run  after  conceits  and 
glaring  thoughts :  their  poems  are  all  made  up  of 
couplets,  of  which  the  firll  may  be  laft,  or  the  iaft 
iirft,  without  any  fort  of  prejudice  to  their  works  : 
in  which  there  is  no  defign,  or  method,  or  any  thing 
natural  or  juft.  For  you  are  certainly  in  the  right, 
that  in  all  writings  whatfoever  (not  poetry  only)  na- 
ture is  to  be  followed  ;  and  we  Ihould  be  jealous  of 
ourfelves  for  being  fond  of  fimiles,  conceits,  and  what 
they  call  faying  fine  things.  When  we  were  in  the 
north,  my  Lord  Wharton  fhewed  rae  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  a  certain  great  general  in  Spain  * ;  I 
told  him  I  would  by  all  means  have  that  general  re- 
called and  fet  to  writing  here  at  home,  for  it  was 
impofhble  that  a  man  with  fo  much  v,'it  as  he  fnewed, 
could  be  fit  to  command  an  army,  cr  do  any  other 
bulinefs  f.  As  for  what  you  fay  of  expreflion  :  it  is 
indeed  the  fame  thing  to  wit,  as  drefs  is  to  beautv  : 
1  have  feen  m.any  women  over-dreiTed,  and  federal 
look  better  in  a  carelcfs  nightgown,  with  their  hair 

*  The  Earl  of  PeteilTorrow. 

f  Mr  Walfh's  remark.  v;ili  be  thought  very  innocent,  when 
the  reader  is  informed  that  it  was  made  on  the  Earl  oi  Peterbor- 
Tow,  jull  before  the  glorious  campaigns  of  Barcelona  and  Va- 
lentia. 

VoL.IIL  t  Z  about 
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6bout  their  ears,  than  Mademonelle  Spanhelm  drefTed 
for  a  ball.  I  do  not  defign  to  be  in  London  till  to- 
wards the  parliament  :  then  I  fliall  certainly  be 
there  ;  and  hope  by  that  time  you  will  have  finiihed 
your  pattorals  as  you  would  have  them  appear  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  third,  of  Autumn,  which 
I  have  not  yet  feen.  Your  lalt  eclogue  being  upon 
the  fame  fubjeft  as  that  of  mine  on  Mrs  TempeiVi 
death,  I  fhould  take  it  very  kindly  in  you  to  give  it 
a  little  turn,  as  if  it  were  to  the  memory  of  the  fame 
lady,  if  they  were  not  written  for  feme  particular 
woman  whom  you  would  make  immortal.  You  may 
take  o.ccaiion  to  ihew  the  difference  between  poets' 
miftreffes,  aiid  other  mens.  I  only  hint  this,  which 
you  may  either  do,  or  let  alone,  jufl  as  you  think 
fit.  I  fliall  be  very  much  pleafed  to  fee  you  again  in 
town,  and  to  hear  from  you  in  the  mean  time.  I 
,am,  with  very  much  efleem. 

Your,  ^c, 

X  E  T  T  E  R     VI. 

Ot?.   2  2.    1706, 

Fter  the  thoughts  I  have  already  fent  you  on 
the  fubjeft  of  Engiilh  verfification,  you  defire 
Tny  opinion  as  to  fome  farther  particulars.  There 
are  indeed  certain  niceties,  which,  though  not  much 
obferved  even  by  corre6l  verfsfiers,  I  cannot  but 
think,  deferve  to  be  better  regarded. 

I.  It  is  not  enough  that  nothing  offends  the  ear, 
but  a  good  poet  will  adapt  the  very  founds,  as  well 
as  words,  to  the  things  he  treats  of.  So  that  there  is 
(if  one  may  exprefs  it  fo)  a  ftyle  of  found.  As  in  de- 
fcribing  2.  gliding  ftream,  the  numbers  fiiould  run 
eafy  and  flowing  ;  in  defcribing  a  rough  torrent  or 
deluge,  fonorous  and  fwelling,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
This  is  evident  every  where  in  Homer  and  Virgil, 
and  no  where  elfe,  that  I  know  of,  to  any  obfer- 
vable  degree.  The  following  examples  will  make 
•ithis  plain,  which  I  have  taken  from  Fida, 
■       -^  ~  Molle 
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Mode  'viam  tacito  lapfu  per  le^via  radit. 

Jncedit  tar  do  mclimine  Jubf.dendo. 

Ln^antes  centos,  te7npejla!efqtie  fonoras. 

Immenjo  cutn  pracipitans  ruit  Oceano  Nox, 

^elum  imbelle  Jifze  i£iu,  conjecit. 

Telle  jnoras,  cape  fax  a  manii,  cape  rohcra,  paftor^ 

Ferte  citi  fiammas,  date  tela,  repellite  pejiem. 

This,  I  think,  is  what  very  few  obferve  in  pradicej, 
and  is  undoabtedly  of  wonderful  force  in  imprinting' 
the  image  on  the  reader:  We  have  one  excellent  ex-i- 
ample  of  it  in  our  language,  Mr  Dryden's  ode  on  St 
C'JEcilia's  day,  zvX\^\e.6.y  Alexander* s  FeaJ}. 

2.  Every  nice  ear  mufl:  (I  believe)  have  obferved 
that  in  any  fmooth  Englifh  verfe  of  ten  fyllables, 
there  is  naturally  z.  pau/e  at  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  fixtli 
fyllable.  It  is  upon  thefe  the  ear  refts,  and  upon  ths 
judicious  change  and  management  of  which  depends- 
the  variety  of  verfifxation.     For  example. 

At  the  fifth. 

Where"* er  thy  na^vy  I  fpreads  her  canvas  <vjingSj) 
At  the  fourth. 

Homage  io  thee  \  and  peace  to  all  Jlos  brings^ 
At  the  fixth. 

Like  iraas  &f  lenjerets  \  in  mor7iing-fno-xv. 

Now  I  fancy,  that,  to  preferve  an  exa6l  harmony., 
and  variety,  the  paufe  at  the  4th  or  6th  fnould  not 
be  continued  above  three  lines  together,  without  the 
interpofition  of  another  ;  elfe  it  will  be  apt  to  weary  . 
the  ear   with  one  continued   tone,  at  leaft  it  does 
mine  :  that  at  the  5th  runs  quicker,  and  carries  not 
quite  fo  dead  a  weight,  fo  tires  not  fo  much,  though - 
it  be  ccniinued  longer, 

3.  Another  nicety  is  in  relation  to  expletives,  whe- 
ther  words  or  fyilables,-  which  are  made  ufe  of  pure- 
ly to  fuppiy  a  vacancy  :  Do  before  verbs  plural  is  ab- 
foiutely  fuch  ;  and  it  is  nxDt  improbable  but  future 
refiners  may  explode  did  and  does  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, which  are  almoft  always  ufed  for  the  fake  of 
rhyme.     The  fame  caufe  has  occaiioned -the  promif- 

Z  2  cuous- 
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cuous  ufe  ofjGu  and  thou  to  the  fame  perfon,  which 
can  never  found  {o  graceful  as  either  one  or  the  o- 
ther. 

4.  I  would  alfo  object  to-  the  irruption  of  Alexan- 
drine verfes,  of  twelve  fyllables,  which,  I  think, 
ihould  never  be  allowed  but  when  fome  remarkable 
beauty  or  propriety  in  them  atones  for  the  liberty  : 
Mr  Dryden  has  been  too  free  of  thefe,  efpecially  ia 
his  latter  works.  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion  as  to 
triple  rhymes. 

5.  I  could  equally  objetfl  to  the  repetition  of  the 
fame  rhymes  within  four  or  fix  lines  of  each  other,  as 
tireforne  to  the  ear  through  their  monotony. 

6.  Monofyllable  lines,  unlefs  very  artfully  mana- 
ged, are  lliit,  or  languifhing;  but  may  be  beautiful 
to  exprefs  melancholy,  ilownefs,  or  labour. 

7.  To  come  to  the  hiatus,  or  gap  between  two 
words,  v/hich  is  caufed  by  two  vowels  opening  on 
each  other,  (upon  which  you  delire  me  to  be  particu- 
lar), I  thiijk  the  rule  in  this  cafe,  is  either  to  ufe  the 
c^fura,  or  admit  the  hiatus,  juil  as  the  ear  is  leait 
fhocked  by  either  :  for  the  cjefura  fometimes  offends 
the  ear  more  than  the  hiatus  itfelf,  and  our  language 
is  naturally  overcharged  with  confonants  :  As  for  exv 
ample;  if  in  this  verfe, 

The  old  ha^e  infreft  ever  in  their  eye, 

we  ihould  fay,  to  avoid  the  hiatus. 

But  tF  old  ha-ve  int''reji. 

The  hiatus  which  has  the  worft  efFecl,  is  when  one 
word  ends  with  the  fame  vowel  that  begins  the  fol- 
lowing ;  and  next  to  this,  thofe  vowels  v^'hofe  founds 
comie  neareil  to  each  other,  are  moil  to  be  avoided. 
O,  A,  or  U,  will  bear  a  more  full  and  graceful  found 
than  E,  I,  or  Y.  I  know,  fome  people  will  think' 
thefe  obfervations  trivial,  and  therefore  I  am  glad  to 
corroborate  them  by  fome  great  authorities,  v.'hich  I 
have  met  with  in  Tully  and  Quintili^n.  In  the 
fourth  book   of  rhetoric  to  Heie-nnius,    are  thefe 

words : 
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words  :  Fugiemus  crehras  njocaliu?n  concztrJloneSi  qu^e- 
tvajiarri  at  que  hiantem  7'eddunt  orationem  ;  ut  hoc  <?/?,. 
Bacccs  cenete  anKsniJJirme  impendebant.  And  Quin- 
tilian,  1.  ix.  cap.  4.  Vocaliirm  ccncur/us  cum  ac~ 
cidit,  hiat  ef  interjijiit,  et  quaji  laborat  oraiio^ 
PeJJime  long^  qucs  eajdem  inter  fe  litcras  commiitu?2iy. 
Jonabunt  :  pracipuus  tamen  erit  hiatus  earum  qu^e 
'  cavo  aiit  patido  ore  efferuntur.  E  plenior  liter  a  ejf^ 
I  avgitjtior.  But  he  goes  on  to  reprove  the  ex- 
cels on  the  other  hand  of  being  too  folicitous  in  this 
n^atter,  and  fays  admirably,  Nefcio  an  negligentia 
in  hocy  aiit  foUcitiido  fd  pejor.  So  likewiie  Tully 
(Or at.  ad  Brut.)  Theopo7np:'jn  reprehendurJ^  quod  eas 
lit  eras  tanto  ope  re  fugertt^  etji  idem  magijter  ejus  So- 
crates :  which  lall  author,  as  Turnebua  on  Qiiinti= 
lian  obferves,  lias  hardly  one  hiatus  in  all  his  vvorks^ 
.  Qaintilian  tells  us,  that  Tully  and  Deniollhenes  did 
not  much  obferve  this  nicety,-  though  Tully  himfelf 
fays  in  his  orator,  Crebra  ijia  njocum  C07icurji0y  quanz. 
magna  ex  parte  witiofam^  f^S^-  De?/!oJ}henes,  \i  I  am- 
not  miilaken,  Malherbe  of  all  the  moderns  has 
been  the  moft  fcrupulcus  in  this  point;  and  I  think. 
Menage  in  his  obfervations  upon  him  fays^.  he  has 
not  one  in  his  poems.  To  conclude,  I  believe  the 
hiatus  fhould  be  avoided  with  more  care  in  poetry 
than  in  oratory ;  and  I  would  conilantly  try  to  pre- 
vent it,  unlefs  where  the  cutting  it  off  is  more  pre- 
judicial to  the  found  than  the  hiatus  itfeif..    lam. 

i^c, 

A.  POFS, 

Mr  Walin  died  at  forty-nine  years  oIg,  3:1  ihe  yezx  1708^  the 
year  before  the.Eflay  on  Criticiixn  was  printed^  which  concludo 
•^ 'Uh  his  elogy. 
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Efq-, 

From  the  year  1708  to  171 1, 


LETTER     T. 

March  18.    1708. 

I  Believe  it  was  with  me  when  I  left  the  town,  as  ■ 
it  is  with  a  great  many  men  when  they  leave  the  . 
world,  Vv^hofe  lofs  itlejf  they  do  not  fo  mach  re-  ■ 
gret,  as  that  of  their  friends  whom  they  leave  behind  ' 
in  it.     For  I  do  not  know  one  thing  for  which  I  can 
envy  London,  bat  for  your  continuing  there.    Yet  I 
guefs  you  will  expedt  me  to  recant  this  expreffion, 
when  I  tell  you  that  Sappho  (by   which  heathenifh 
name  you  have  chrillened  a  very  orthodox  lady)  did 
r,ot  accompany   m.e  into  the  country.     Well,    you 
have  your  lady  in   the  town   ftill,  and  I   have   my 
heart  in  the  country  Hill,  which  being  wholly  unem-'- 
ployed  as   yet,    has  the  more  room   in   it    for  my  . 
friends,  and  does  not  want  a  corner  at  your  fervice.v 
You  have  extremely  obliged  me  by  your  franknefs 
and  kindnefs;  and  if  I  have  abufed  it  by  too  much 
freedom  on  my  part,  I  hope  you  will  attribute  it  to 
the  natural  opennefs  of  my  temper,  v-hich  hardly 
knov^s  how  to  ihow  refped,  where  it  feels  afFedlion. 
\  would  love  my  friend,  as  my  miftrefs,  Vv'ithout  ce- 
remony :  and  hope  a  little  rough  ufage   fometimes 
may  not  be  more  difpleafing  to  the  one,  than  it  is  to 
the  other. 

If  you  have  any  curiofity  to  know'  in  Vvhat  man- 
ner I  live,  or  rather  lofe  a  life.  Martial  will  inform 
you  in  one  line  : 

prandeo,  poto,  cano,  ludo,  lego,  ccsno,  auiefco. 

Every  day  v/ith  me  is  literaliy  another  yellerday, 

for 
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for  it  is  exa«5liy  the  fame  :  it  has  the  fame  bufmefs, 
which  is  poetry,  and  the  fame  pleafure,  which  is  i- 
dlenefs.  A  man  might  indeed  pafs  his  time  much 
better,  but  I  quefcion  if  any  man  could  pafs  it  much 
eafier.  If  you  will  vifit  our  fnades  this  fpring,  which 
I  very  much  defire,  you  may  perhaps  inftrucl  me  to 
manage  my  game  more  wifely  ;  but  at  prefent  I  ara 
fatisfied  to  trifle  away  my  time  any  way,  rather  than 
let  it  Hick  by  me  ;  as  ihopkeepers  are  glad  to  be 
rid  of  thofe  goods  at  any  rate,  which  would  other- 
wife  always  be  lying  upon  their  hands. 

Sir,  if  you  will  favour  me  fometimes  with  your 
letters,  it  will  be  a  great  fatisfaclion  to  me  on  feve- 
ral  accounts;  and  on  this  in  particular,  that  it  will 
Ihow  me  (to  my  comfort)  that  even  a  wife  man  is 
fometimes  very  idle  ;  for  fo  you  muft  needs  be  when 
you  can  iind  ieifure  to  write  to 

Your,  &c. 

LETTER      ir. 

Jjiril  2j.   1708. 

Have  nothing  to  fay  to  you  in  this  letter  ;  but  I 
was  refolved  to  write  to  :ell  you  fo.  Why  Ihould 
not  I  content  myfelf  with  fo  many  great  examples  of 
deep  divines,  profound  cafuifts,  grave  philofophers 
who  have  written,  not  letters  only,  but  whole  tomes 
and  voluminous  treatifes  about  nothing  ?  Why 
Ihould  a  fellow  like  me,  who  all  his  life  does  nothing, 
be  aihamed  to  write  nothings  and  that  to  one  who 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  read  it  ?  But  perhaps  you 
will  fay,  the  whole  world  has  fomething  to  do, 
fomethmg  to  talk  of,  fometliing  to  wifh  for,  fome- 
thing to  be  employed  about :  but  pray.  Sir,  call  ud 
the  account,  put  all  thefe  fom.ethings  together,  and 
what  is  the  fum  totul  but  juil:  nothing?  I  have  no 
more  to  fay,  but  to  defire  you  to  give  rny  fervice 
(tliat  is  nothing)  to  )our  friends,  and  to  believe  that 
I  am  nothing  m.ore  than  Your,  &c. 


Ex  tiihilo  711 1  fa.         Luc  J 


LET- 
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LETTER     III. 

May  10.  1708. 
O  U  talk  of  fame  and  glory,  and  of  the  gr< 
men  of  antiquity  :  pray,  tell  me,  what  are  alf 
your  great  dead  men,  but  fo  many  little  living  let- 
ters ?  What  a  vaft  reward  is  here  for  all  the  ink 
wafted  by  writers,  and  all  the  blood  fpilt  by  princes  ? 
There  was  in  old  time  one  Severus  a  Roman  Empe- 
ror. I  dare  fay  you  never  called  him  by  any  other 
name  in  your  life  :  and  yet  in  hi3  days  he  was  fiyledj 
Lucius,.  Septimius,  Severus,  Pius,  Pertinax,  Au-  ■ 
guilus,  Parthicus,  Adiabenicus,  Arabicus,  Maxi- 
mus,  and  what  not  ?  What  a  prodigious  wafte  of 
letters  has  time  made  I  what  a  number  have  her^ 
dropt  off,  and  left  the  poor  furviving  {even  unattend- 
ed  I  For  my  own  part,  four  are  all  I  have  to  take, 
care  for;  and  I  will  be  judged  by  you  if  any  man 
could  live  in  lefs  compafs  ?  Well,  for  the  future  I 
will  dR)v/n  all  high  thoughts  in  the  Lethe  of  cow- 
flip-wine  ;  as  for  fame,  renown,  reputation,  take 
them  critics !; 

Tradam  p'/'otervis  in  mare  Critic um 
Vent  is.  , 

If  ever  I  feek  for  immortality  here,  may  I  be 
iriamned,  for  there  i^  not  fo  much  danger  in  a  poet'* 
being  damned : 

Damnatioti  follonxis^  death  in  other  meny 
But  your  damn  d  post  li'ves  and  ^-writes  agen^ 


LETTER      IV-, 

Kcu.  I.  1708^ 

Have  been  fo  well  fatisfied  with  the  country  ever 

fmce  I  faw  you,  that  I  have  not  once  thought  oi 

the  town,  or  inquired  of  any  one  in  ii  beiides  Mi 
Wycherley  and  yourfelf.     And  from  )xim,  I  under- 

flanc 
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fland  of  your  journey  this  rammer  into  Leicefteiiliire  ; 
from  whence  I  guefs  ycu  are  retained  by  this  time, 
to  vour  old  apartment  in  the  widow's  corner,  to  your 
old  bA-ifinefs  of  comparing  criilcs,  and  reconciling 
commentators,  and  to  yoi:r  old  diverfions  of  loiing  a 
game  at  picquet  with  the  ladies,  and  half  a  play,  or 
a  quarter  of  a  play,  at  the  theatre  :  where  you  are 
none  of  the  malicious  audience,  but  the  chief  of  a- 
rnorous  fpeftators  ;  and  for  the  infirmiiy  of  one 
fenfe  *,  which  there,  for  the  moil  part,  could  only 
{ewe  to  difguft  you,  enjoy  the  vigour  of  another 
which  raviflies  you. 

[  f  7^ou  knon^j,  nvhcn  one  fenfe  is  fuppreji,. 
It  but  retires  into  the  reji. 

according  to  the  poetical,  not  the  learned  Dodwell  5 
who  has  done  one  thing  worthy  of  eternal  memory  ; 
wrote  two  lines  in  his  life  that  are  not  nonfenfe  !] 
So  you  have  the  advantage  of  being  entertained  with 
all  the  beauty  of  the  boxes,  v>'ithout  being  troubled 
with  any  of  the  dulnefs  of  the  llage.  You  are  fa 
good  a  critic,  that  it  is  the  greatelt  happinefs  of  the 
modern  poets  that  yoa  do  not  hear  their  works  :  and 
next,  that  you  are  not  fo  arrant  a  critic,  as  to  damn 
them  (like  the  reft)  without  hearing.  But  now  I  talk 
of  tliofe  critics,  I  have  good  news  to  tell  you  con- 
cerning myfelf,  for  which!  expert  you  fnould  con- 
gratulate Vv'ith  me  :  it  is,  that,  beyond  ail  my  expec- 
tations, a.nd  far  above  my  demerits,  I  have  been  moft 
mercifully  reprieved  by  the  fovereign  power  of  Jacob 
Tonfon,  from  being  brought  forth  to  public  puniih- 
ment ;  and  relpited  from  time  to  time  from  the  hands 
of  thofe  barbarous  executioners  of  the  Mufes,  whom 
I  was  jull  now  fpeaking  of.  It  often  happens,  that 
guilty  poets,  like  other  guilty  criminals,  v/hen  once 
they  are  known  and  proclaimed,  deliver  themfelves 
ipxto  the  hands  of  juiiice,  only  to  prevent  others  from 

His  hearing. 

Omitted  by  the  author  in  his  own  edition. 

doing 
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doing  it  more  to  their  difadvantage,  and  not  out  oi 
any  ambition  to  ipread  their  fame,  by  being  execu- 
ted in  the  face  of  the  world,  which  is  a  fame  but  of 
ffiort  continuance.  That  poet  were  a  happy  man 
v.'ho  could  but  obtaiQ  a  grant  to  preferve  his  for 
ninety-nine  years ;  for  thofe  names  very  rarely  laft  fo 
many  daySj  which  are  planted  either  in  Jacob  Ton- 
fon's,  or  the  ordinary  of  Newgate's  MifceJlanies. 

I  have  an  hundred  things,  to  fay  to  you,  which 
ihall  be  deferred  till  I  have  the  happmeis  of  feeing 
you  in  town,  for  the  feafon  now  draws  on,  that  in- 
vites every  body  thither.  Some  of  them  I  had  com-, 
municated  to  you  by  letters  before  this,  if  I  had 
not  been  uncertain  where  you  palled  your  time  the 
iaft  feafon  :  fo  much  line  weather,  I  doubt  not,  has 
given  you  all  the  pleafure  you  could  deiire  from  the 
country,  and  your  ovv'n  thoughts  the  beil  company  in 
it.  But  nothing  could  allure  Mr  Wycherley  to  oui 
foreil:,  he  continued  (as  you  told  me  long  fmce  he 
would)  an  obftinate  lover  of  the  town,  in  fpite  of 
friendfhip  and  fair  weather.  Therefore  hencefor- 
ward, to  allthofe  confiderable  qualities  I  knov/  you 
poiTeiled  of,  1  ihall  add  that  of  prophecy.  But  I  llili 
believe  Mr  Wycherley's  intentions  were  good,  and 
am  fatisfied  that  he  promifes  nothing,  but  with  a 
real  defign  to  perform  it  :  how.  muchfoever  his  o^ 
ther  excellent  qualities  are  above  my  imitation,  his 
fmcerity,  I  hope,  is  not  j  and  it  is  with  the  utmoil 
that  I  araj . 

Sir,  &c. . 

L  E  T  T  E  R     V. 

Jan.  22.    170B-9. 

Had  fent  yoa  the  incios'd  papers  *  before  thiJ 
timie,  but  that  I  intended  to  have  brought  them 

*  This  Vvas  a  trandation  of  the  firft  book  of  StaUus,  dont 
when  the  author  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  as  appears  by  ar 
advertifement  before  the  firft  edition  of  it  ir*  a  mircellany  pu 
blifcti  by  3.  Linton,  Svo.  1711.  .  ... 

my  felt 
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Tiyfelf,  and  afterwards  could  find  no  opportunity  of 
fending  thein  without  fufpicion  of  their  mifcarrying ; 
lot  that  they  are  of  the  lead  value,  but  for  fear  fome 
3ody  might  be  foolifh  enough  to  imagine  them  fo, 
md  inquifitive  enough  to  difcover  thofe  faults  which 
'[  (by  your  iielp)  would  correcl.  I  therefore  beg  the 
"avour  of  you  to  let  them  go  no  farther  than  your 
:hamber,  and  to  be  very  free  of  your  remarks  in 
;he  margins,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  accuracy,  but 
;o  the  fidelity  of  the  tranilation  ;  which  I  have  not 
bad  time  to  compare  with  its  original.  And  I  defire 
j-QU  to  be  the  more  fevere,  as  it  is  much  more  cri- 
minal for  me  to  make  another  fpeak  nonfenfe,  than 
:o  do  it  in  my  own  proper  perfon.  For  your  better 
help  in  comparing,  it  may  be  fit  to  tell  you,  that 
this  is  not  an  entire  verfion  of  the  firll  book.  There 
ic  an  omifiion  from  the  i6Sth  line  —  yam  murmura 
'jii'punt  pubis  Agenorea — to  the  '^'izX^'ix -^ Inter ea  pa^ 
trils  olim  ^oagus  exid  ab  oris  —  (between  thefe  *  two 
Statius  has  a.  defcription  of  the  council  of  the  gods, 
and  a  Ipeech  of  Jupiter  ;  vv'hich  contain  a  peculiar 
beauty  and  majefty,  and  were  left  cut  for  no  other 
reafon,  but  becaufe  the  confequence  of  this  machine 
appears  not  till  the  fecond  book.)  The  tranilation 
goes' on  from  thence  to  the  words,  Hlc  ^jero  amhcbus 
rabiem  foriuna  cruentatn,  vvhere  there  is  an  odd  ac- 
count of  a  battle  at  fifty- culFs  between  the  two  princes 
on  a  very  llight  occafion,  and  at  a  time  when,  one 
would  think,  the  fatigue  of  their  journey,  in  fo  tern- 
peftuous  a  night,  might  have  rendered  them  very  un- 
fit for  fuch  a  fcufiie.  This  I  had  actually  tranilated, 
but  was  very  ill  fatisned  with  it,  even  in  my  cvv'n 
words,  to  which  an  author  cannot  but  be  partial  e- 
noug;h  of  confcience ;  it  was  therefore  omitted  in 
this  copy,  which  goes  on  abo\'e  eighty  lines  farther, 
at  the  v/ords  —  Hie  primum  luflrare  oculisy  &c. —  t© 
the  end  of  the  book. 
You  will  find,  I  doubt  not,  that  Statius  was  none 

*  Thefe  he  fince  tranilated,  and  -they  are  extant  in  the  print- 
ed verfion, 

of 
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cf  the  diicreeteft  poets,  though  he  was  the  befc  verfi- 
fier  next  Virgil :  In  the  xtiy  beginning  he  uniuckil/ 
betrays  his  ignorance  in  the  rules  of  poetry  (which 
Horace  had  already  taught  the  Romaaa),  when  he 
aiks  his  Mufe  where  to  begin  his  Theb-aid,  and  feeins 
to  doubt  whether  it  fhould  not  be  ab  ovo  Led^o. 
When  he  conies  to  the  fcene  of  his  poem,  and  the 
prize  in  difpure  between  the  brothers,  he  gives  us  a 
very  jnean  opinion  of  it  —  Fi^-gna  ejf  de  paupere  re- 
gfiq^  —  Very  diferent  from  the  conduct  of  his  mailer 
Virgil,  who  at  die  entrance  of  his  poem  informs  hif 
reader  of  the  greatnefs  of  its  fubjefts.  —  'lanta;  molh 
erat  Romana?n  condere gcntetn.  [Boffu  on  epic  poetry.] 
There  are  innumerable,  little  faults  in  him,  among 
Yvhich  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  one  in  tkis  book., 
where  fpeaking  of  the  implacr.ble  hatred  oF  the  bro- 
thers, he  fays,  Th3  ^bcJe  •-v:Drld-,.'jQuld  he  too  fmoM  a 
-prize  to  repay  Jo  much  impiety. 

^h/id  /I  peteretur  crimine  tanto 
Limes  titer  que  poli-^   quern  Sol  emijus  Eoo 
Cardinej  quern  porta  vcrgens  profpeciat  Ibera  P 

This  was  pretty  well,  one  wonld  think,  already;  bu 
lie  goes  on, 

i^afque  procul  terras  ohIiquG  fidere  tangit 
Avius,  aut  Borea  gelidas,   ?nadidive  tepentes 
I  erne  Noti  P 

After  all  this,  what  could  a  po3t  think  of  bat  heave 
itielf  for  the  prize  !  but  what  follows  is  aftoniihing 

^■id  Ji  Tyria  Plrygia-ve  fuh  unum 
'Con-veSientur  opes  P 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  v.'ith  fo  great  a  fa; 
in  any  ancient  author  whatlbever.  1  fiiould  not  hay 
infilled  fo  much  on  the  faults  of  this  poet,  if  I  di 
not  hope  you  would  .take  the  famefreedo-m  with,  an 
revenge  it  upon  his  tranllator.  I  fliall  be  extremel 
crlad  if  the  reading  this  can  be  any  amuffment  t 
yoU;  the  rather  becaufe  1  had  the  dilTatisfadion  t 

he.' 
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hear  you  have  been  confined  io  your  chamber  by  an' 
illnefs,  which,  I  fear,  was  as  troublerome  a  compa- 
wion  as  I  have  foinetimes  been  in  the  fame  place ; 
where,  if  ever  you  found  any  pleafure  in  my  company, 
it  muft  farely  have  been  that  which  moii  men  tdk^. 
in  obferving  the  faults  and  follies  of  another";  a  plea- 
fure, which,  you  fee,  I  take  care  to  give  you  even  in 
my  abfence. 

If  you  will  oblige  me  at  your  leifure  with  the  con- 
firmation of  your  recovery,  under  your  own  hand,  it 
will  be  extremely  grateful  to  m.e,  for  next  to  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  my  friends,  is  that  I  take -in  hear-* 
ing  from  them ;  and  in  this  particular  I  am  beyond 
all  acknowledgments  obliged  to  our  friend  Mr  Wy- 
cherley.  I  know  1  need  no  apology  to  you  for 
fpeaking  of  him,  whofe  example  as  I  am  proud  of 
following  in  all  things,  fo  in  nothing  more  than  in 
profeffing  myfelf,  like  him. 

Your,  i^c, 

I  L  E  T  T  E  R     VI. 

March  7.    1709. 

OU  had  long  before  this  time  been  troubled 
with  a  letter  from  me,  but  that  I  deferred  it 
till  I  could  fend  you  either  the  Mifcellany  *,  or  my 
continuation  of  the  veriion  of  Statius.  The  iirfl  I 
Imagined  you  might  have  had  before  novvj  but  iince 
the  contrary  has  happened,  you  may  draw  this  mo- 
ral from  it.  That  authors  in  general  are  more  ready 
to  write  nonfenfe  than  bookfellers  are  to  publifn  it. 
I  had  I  know  not  what  extraordinary  fiux  of  rhyme 
upon  me  for  three  days  together,  in  which  time  all 
the  verfes  you  fee  added,  have  been  written  5  vv^hich 
I  tell  you,  that  you  may  more  freely  be  fevere  upon, 
them.  'Tis  a  mercy  I  do  not  aiTauIt  you  with  a 
number  of  original  fonnets  and  epigrams,  which  our 

*  Jacob  Tonfon's  fixth  volume  of  poetical  mifcellanic?,  in 
which  Mr  Pope's  paflorals,  and  fome  verlions  of  Komer  and 
Chaucer  were  fini  printed. 

Vol.  Ill,  t  A  a  KJOi^.sf^f 
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i^.odern  bards  put  forth  in  the  fpring-time,  in  as 
great  abundance  as  trees  do  bloflbms,  a  very  few 
whereof  ever  come  to  the  fruit,  and  pleafe  no  longer 
than  jull  in  their  birth.  They  make  no  lefs  hafle 
to  bring  their  fiowefs  of  wit  to  the  prcfs,  than  gar- 
deners to  bring  their  other  flowers  to  the  market, 
which  if  they  cannot  get  off  their  hands  in  the  morn- 
ing, are  fure  to  die  before  night.  Thus  the  fame 
reafon  that  furnifhes  Covent-garden  with  thofe  nofe- 
gays  you  fo  delight  in,  fupplies  the  Mu/es  Mercury 
and  Britijh  Apollo  (not  to  fay  Jacobs  mifcellanies) 
with  verfc-s.  And  it  is  the  happinefs  of  this  age, 
that  the  modern  invention  of  printing  poems  for 
pence  apiece,  has  brought  the  nofegays  of  ParnafTus 
to  bear  the  fime  price,;  whereby  the  public-fpirited 
Mr  Henry  Hills  of  Black-friars  has  been  the  caufe 
of  great  ealb  and  fmgular  comfort  to  all  the  learned, 
who  never  over-abounding  in  tranlitory  coin,  fhould 
r.ot  -be  difcontented  (methinks)  even  though  poems 
were  diilributed  gratis  about  the  flieets,  like  Bun- 
yan's  fermons,  an'd  other  pious  treatifes,  ufually  pu- 
bliihed  in  a  like  volume  and  character. 

The'  lime  now  drawing  nigh,  when  you  ufe  with 
Sappho  to  crofs  the  water  in  an  evening  to  Spring- 
garden,  I  hope  you  will  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
raviihing  her:  —  I  mean  only  (as  Oidfox  in  the 
Plain-dealer  fays)  through  the  ear,  with  your  well- 
penned  verfes.  1  vvij[hyo.u  all  the  pleafures  which 
the  feafon  and  the  nymph  can  afford  ;  the  beft  com- 
pany, the  bell  coffee,  and  the  beil  news  you  can  de- 
iire  :  and  what  more  to  uifh  yon  than  this,  I  do  not 
know,  unlefs  it  be  a  great  deal  of  patience  to  read 
and  examine  the  verfes  I  fend  you  :  I  promife  you  in 
return  a  great  deal  of  deference  to  your  judgment, 
and  an  extraordinary  obedience  to  your  fentiments 
for  the  future,  (to  which,  yo^  know,  I  have-  been 
fometimes  a  little  refraftory).  If  you  will  pleafe  to 
begin  where  you  left  oit  laft,  and  mark  the  margins, 
.as  you  have  done  in  the  pages  imm^ediately  before, 
(which  you  will  find  corre&d  to  your  fenfe  fmce 

your 
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^'cur  lall  perufal);  yoa  will  extremely  oblige  mc^t 
d  improve  my  traRilation.  Eefides  thole  places 
-wiiich  may  deviate  from  the  ienTe  of  fhe  author,  it 
•woukl  be  very  kiiid  in  you  to-obferve  any  denciencies' 
,an  the  diflion  or  number-s*.  ■  The  hiatus'in  particulal- 
I  would  avoid  as  much  as  pofable,  to  which  you  are 
Certainly  in  the  right  to  be  a  profefled  enemy  : 
though,  I  confefs,  I  could  not  rhink  it  poiTible  at  all 
times  to  be  avoided  by  any  writer,  till  1  found  by 
reading  Malherbe  lately,  that  there  is- fcarce  any 
throughout  his  poeras;.  L-  thought  your  obfervation. 
true  enough  to  be  paiTed  into  axule,  but  not  a  rule 
without  exceptions,  nor  that  ever  if  had  been  redu- 
ced to  pra6lice :  but  this  ex'ample  of  one  of  the  molt 
corredl  and  beft  of  their  poets  has  undeceived  me, 
snd  confirms  your  opinion  very  ilrongly,  and  much 
more  than  Mr  Dryden's  authority,  who,  though  he 
mads  it  a  rule,  feldom  cbferved  it. 

Y-oup,e5'h   • 

LETT  e:&:s  vil 

'yu;ie  lo.  ijog. 

Have  received  p.art  of  the  ver/ion  of  Statius,  and 
return  you  my  thanks  for  your  remarks,  which  l 
think  to  be  juft,  except  where  you  cry  out/ (like  one- 
in  Horace's  art  of.  poetry),  pukhre,  bene,  reSie! 
There  I  have  fome  fears  yoa  are  oft^n,,  if  not  ^ai= 
ways^  in  the  wrong. 

One  of  your  objections,  namely  on  that  paflagep 

The  reji  re-uolvhig  years  jh all  ripen  into  fate, 

jnay  be  well  grounded,  in  relation  to  its  not  being . 
the  exadt  fenfe  of  the  words — Certo  reliqua  or  dine 
ducam^.  But  the  duration  of  the  a(5lion  of  Statius's 
poem  mny  as  wtW  be  excepted  againft,  as  man)/ 
things  beiides  in  him  :  (which  Iwonder  BolTu  has  noD 
obferved);  for  icilead  of  corviiniag  his  narration  to 

*  See  Statlus;  bock  i,  ver.  302, 

A  a  3  cHSi 
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one  year^,  it  is  manifeilly  exceeded  in.  the  very  firft 
two  books.  The  narration  begins  with  Oedipus's 
prayer  to  the  Fury  to  promote  difcord  betwixt  his 
fons ;  afterward  the  poet  exprefsly  defcribes  their  en- 
tering into  the  agreement  of  reigning  a  year  by  turns  j 
and  Polynices  takes  his  flight  from  Thebes  on  his 
brother's  refufal  to  reiign  the  throne,  AM  this  is 
in  the  firll  bock ;  in  the  next  Tydeus  is  fent  am- 
baiTadcSr  to  Eteocles,  and  demands  his  refignation  in 
thefe  terms, 

jijiriferum  n;ihx  ja^  circulus  orhem 
Tcrjlty  et  amijj'<:s  redierunt  montibus  timhr^py 
Ex  quo  f rater  inops,  ignota  per  appida  trxjles 
Exnl  agii  cafus. 

But  Boffu  himfelf  is  millaken  in  one  particular,  rela- 
ting to  the  commencement  of  the  aftion,  faying  in 
book  ii.  cap.  8.  that  Statius  opens  it  with  Earopa's 
lapej  whereas  the  poet  at  moft  only  deliberates  whe- 
ther he  fhould  or  not  *. 

XJnde  juhetis 
Ire,  De^  ?  gentifne  canam  primordia  dir^e, 
Sidgnios  rapt  us  ?  &c. 

but  then  exprefsly  paiTes  all  this  with  a  longa  retro 
/ir)esy~-a.nd  fays, 

iJmes  mihi  car  minis  ef)o 
OedipcJc^^  c&nfufa  dcinus. 

Indeed  there  are  nnmberlefs  particulars  blame- wor- 
thy in  our  author,  which  I  have  tried  to  foften  in 
the  verfion : 

dublamqv.e  jugo  fragor  tmpuJit  Oefen 
la  latuSi  et  geminis  'vix  fiutlibus  objiitit  ijlbmus, 

h  moil  extravagantly  hyperbolical:  nor  did  I  ever 
read  a  greater  pieceof  tautology  than 

*  That  was  ihe  fame  to  Boffu's  pur-pofe  5  wlilch  was  oaly  to 
ihew,  that  there  were  epic  poets  fo  ignorant,  or  fo  negligent  of 
corapofition;  as  not  to  know  where  their  fubjeft  fhould  begin. 

f'acua 
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Vacua  cum  folus  in  aula 
Refplceres }\x^  onrne  tuum,  cun(5lo%ue  minores, 
Et  nufquam  par  Jiare  caput. 

In  the  journey  of  Polynices  is  fome  geographical 
^rrour, 

In  medils  audit  duo  litora  campis 

could  hardly  be  ;  for  the  ifthmus  of  Connth  is  full 
five  miles  over  :  and  caltgantes  abrupt o  /ok  MycenaSi 
is  not  confiHent  with  what  he  tells  us  in  lib.  iv> 
lin.  305.  '*  that  thofe  of  Mycense  came  not  to  the 
**  war  at  this  time,  becaufe  they  were  then  in  confu- 
*'  fion  by  the  divifions  of  the  brothers,  Atreus  and 
*<  Thyeftes."  Now,  from  the  raifing  the  Greek  ar- 
my againfl  Thebes,  back  to  the  time  of  this  journey 
of  Polynices,  is  (according  to  Statius's  own  account) 

three  years. 

YourS;  ^c. 

LET  T  E  R     Viir. 

July  17.   1709-.: 

THE  morning  after  I  parted  from  you,  I  found 
myfelf  (as  I  had  prop heiied)  all  alone,  in  an 
uneafy  ilage-coach,  a  doleful  change  from  that  agree- 
able company  I  enjoyed  the  night  before  !  without 
the  leaft  hope  of  entertainment  but  from  my  laft  re- 
courie  in  fuch  cafes,  a  book.  I  then  began  to  enter 
into  acquaintance  with  your  moralilb,  and  had  juft 
received  from  them  fome  cold  confoJation  for  the  in- 
convenlencies  of  this  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man affairs,  when  I  perceived  m.y  vehicle  to  ftopj, 
and  heard  from  the  £ds  of  it  the  dreadful  news  of  a 
fick  woman  preparing  to  enter  it.  it  is  not  eafy  to 
guefs  at  my  mortiii cation  |  but  being  fo well  fcrtified 
with  phiiofophy,  I  ilood  refigned  with  a  btoi'jal  con- 
ftancy  to  endure  the  worfl  of  evils,  a  fick  woman.  I 
was  indeed  a  little  comfarted  to  find,  by  her  voice 
and  drefs,  that  flie  was  young  and  a  gentle  woman;- 
but  no  fooner  was  her  hood  remoYed,,  but  I  iaw  one 

A  a  3  0-f 
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of  the  fineft  faces  I  ever  beheld,  and,  to  increafe  my 
furprife,  heard  her  falute  me  by  my  name.  I  never 
had  more  reafon  to  accufe  nature  for  making  me 
ihort-fighted  than  now,  when  I  could  not  recoiled  I  ■■ 
had  ever  feen  thofe  fair  eyes  which  knew  me  fo  well;^  , 
and  was  utterly  at  a  lofs  how  to  addrefs  myfelf,  till 
with  a  great  deal  of  fimplicity  and  innocence  Ihe  let 
me  know  (even  before  1  difcovered  ray  ignorance) 
that  file  was  the  daughter  of  one  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, lately  married,  who  having  been  confulting 
her  phyficians  in  town,  was  returning  into  the  coun- 
try to  try  what  good  air  and  a  hufband  could  do  to 
recover  her.  My  father,  you  miuft  know,  has  fome- 
times  recommended  the  lludy  of  phyfic  to  m^e,  but  I 
never  had  any  ambition  to  be  a  dodlcr  till  this  m- 
ftant.  I  ventured  to  prefcribe  fom^e  fruit,  (which  I 
happened  to  have  in  the  coach),  which  being  forbid- , 
clen  her  by  her  doctors.  Hie  had  the  more  inclination' 
to.  In  fhort,  I  tempted,  and  (lie  ate ;  nor  was  I 
m.ore  like  the  devil  than  ihe  like  Eve.  Having  the 
good  fuccefs  of  the  aforefaid  tempter  before  my  eye?, 
I  put  on  the  gallantry  of  the  old  ferpent,  and  in  fpite 
cf  my  evil  form  accolled  her  with  all  the  craiety  1  v/as 
mafter  of;  which  had  fo  good  effeft,  that  in  lefs  than 
an  hour  ihe  grew  pleafant,  her  colour  returned,  and 
fhe,was  pleafed  to  fay,  my  prefcription  had  wrought 
sn  immediate  cure  :  in  a  word,  I  had  the  pleafantelt 
journey  imaginable. 

Thus  far  (metliir.ks)  my  letter  has   fomething  of 
the  air  of  a  romance,  though  it  be  true.     But  I  hops 
you    will  look  on  what  follows   as  the   greateft  of 
truths,  that  I  think  myfelf  extremely  obliged  by  you 
3n  all  points;  efpecially  for  your  kind  and  honour- 
able information  and  advice  in  a  m^atterof  the  utmoll.,' 
concern  to  me,   which  I  fliall  ever  acknowledge  as- ' 
the  highefi  proof  at  once  of  your  friendfhip,  juitice,': 
and  fmcerity.     At  the  fame  time  be  a/Tured,  that'', 
gentlem.an  we  fpoke  of,  fhall  never  by  any  alteration 
in  me  difcover  my  knowledge  of  his  m.iftake  ;  the 
hcartv  forgivino;  of  v/hich  is  the  onlv  kind  of  return 
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I  can  poflibly  make  him  for  fo  many  favours  :  and  I 
may  derive  this  pleafure  at  leaft  from  it,  that  where- 
as I  muft  otherwife  have  been  a  little  uneafy  to  know 
my  incapacity  of  returning  his  obligations,  I  may 
now,  by  bearing  his  frailty^  exercife  my  gradtude 
and  friendfhip  more  than  himfelf  either  is,  or  per- 
haDS  ever  will- be  fenfible  of 

llle  mcos-,  primus  qui  me  fihl  yunxzt,  amoires 
Abfndit  \  ille  habeat  Jecum,  Jer'-veiqiis  fepulchrc! 

But  in  one  thing,  I  mufr  confefs,  you  have  your- 
{tXI  obliged  me  more  than  any  man,  which  is,  that 
you  have  fhewed  me  many  of  my  faults,  to  which 
as  you  are  the  more  an  implacable,  enemy,  by  fo 
much  the  more  you  are  a  kind  friend  to  me.  I  could 
be  proud,  in  revenge,  to  nnd  a  few  flips  in  your 
verfes,  which  I  read  in  London,  and  fince  in  the 
country,  with  more  application  and  pleafure  :  the 
thoughts  are  very  jult,  and  you  are  fure  not  to  \tx 
them  fufFer  by  the  vernfication.  If  you  would  oblige 
me  with  the  trull  of  any  thing  of  yours,  I  f]>ould  be 
glad  to  execute  any  commiflions  you  would  o^ive  me 
concerning  them.  I  am  here  fo  perfedlly  at  leifure, 
that  nothing  Vv^ould  be  {o  agreeable  an  entertainment 
to  me  ;  but  if  you  will  not  aitord  me  that,  do  not 
deny  me  at  leafl  the  fatisfaflion  of  your  letters  as 
long  as  we  are  abfent,  if  you  would  not  have  hira 
very  unhappy,  who  is  very  iincerely, 

Your,  l5c. 

Having  a  vacant  fpace  here,  I  will  fill  it  with  a 
fnort  Ode  on  Solitude,  which  I  found  yeilerday  by 
great  accident,  and  v/hich  I  'iivA  by  the  date,  w;as 
written  when  I  was  not  twelve  years  old  ;  that  you 
may  perceive  how  long  1  have  continued  in  my  Daf- 
fion  for  a  rural  life,  and  in  the  fame  employments 
of  it. 


Happy 
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Happy  the  many  fwhofeivi/h  and  care 

A  fenv  patertial  acres  hounds 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  o^-wn  ground, 

Whofe  herds  n.mth  milk,  <whofe  fields  ivith  hread^ 

Whofe  focks  fupph  him  with  attire, 
Whofe  trees  in  fummer  yield ^  him  Jhade, 

In  ^^inter,  fire<^  - 

Blefs^d^  a.vho  can  umoncernMy  find 

Hours  y  days,  and  years  fiide  foft  anvay,^ 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of,  mind, 

§>uiet  hy  day  j  , 

Sound  fleep  hy  7tight ',  ftudy  and  eafe, 
Together  mix'd',  fweei  recreation. 
And  innocence  ijohich  mojl  does  pleafe. 

With  meditation.. 

Thus  let  me.li-ve,  unfeen,  unknovm, 

Thus  imlamented  let  me  die. 
Steal  from  the  "jjorld,  and  not  a  ft  one  ^ 

Tell  vjhere- 1  lie. 

L  E  T  T  E  Pv     IX. 

Auguji  ig>  1709. 

IF  I  were  to  write  to  you  as  often  as  I  think  of  you* 
my  letters  would  be  as. bad  as  a  rent-charge ;  but 
though  the  one  be  but  too  little  for  your  good-na- 
ture, the  other  would  be  too  much  for  your  quiet, 
which  is  one  blefiing  good-nature  fhould  indifpen- 
fably  receive  from  mankind,  in  return  for  thofe  many 
it  gives.  1  have  been  informed  of  late,  how  much' 
I  am  indebted  to  that  quality  of  yours,  in  fpeaking 
well  of  me  in  my  abfence  i  the  only  thing  by  which 
you  prove  yourfelf  no  wit  nor  critic  :  though  indeed 
i  have  often  thought,  that  a  friend  will  (how  juft  as 
much  indulgence  (and  no  more)  to  my  faults  when  I 
am  abfent,  as  he  does  feverity  to  them  when  I  am 
prefent.     To  be  very  frank  with  you,  Sir,  I  muft 

own. 
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frvvn,  that  where  I  received  To  much  civility  at  firfl,  I 
could  hardly  have  expeded  (o  much  fincericy  after- 
ivards.  But  now  I  have  only  to  wifh,  that  the  lail 
were  but  equal  to  the  firft,  and  that  as  you  have  omit- 
ted nothing  to  oblige  me,  fo  you  would  omit  nothing 
to  improve  me. 

Icaufed  an  acquaintance  of  mine  to  inquire  twice 
Df  your  welfare,  by  whom  I  have  been  informed, 
that  you  have  left  your  fpeculative  angle  in  the  Wi- 
dov/'s  coiFeehoufe,  and  bidding  adieu  for  fome  time 
to  all  the  rehearfais,  rex^ievvs,  gazettes,  t^c.  have 
marched  off  into  Lincolnihire.  Thus  I  find  you  vary 
^our  life  in  the  fcene  at  leail,  though  not  in  the  ac- 
tion ;  for  though  life,  for  the  moft  part,  like  an  old 
play,  be  ftill  the  fame,  yet  now  and  tnen  anew  fcene 
tnay  make  it  more  entertaining.  As  for  rayfelf,  I 
would,  not  have  my  life  a  very  regular  play,  let  it  be 
a  good  merry  farce,,  a  G-d's  name,  and  a  fig  for 
the  critical  unities !  for  the  generality  of  men,  a  true 
modern  life  is  like  a  true  modern  play,  neither  tra*- 
gedy,  comiedy,  nor  farce,  nor  one,  nor  all  of  thefe  ; 
every  actor  is  much  better  known  by  his  having  the 
fame  face,  than  by  keeping  the  fame  charadler :  for 
we  change  our  minds  as  often  as  they  can  their  partSp 
md  he  who  was  yeilerday  Csfar,  is  to-day  Sir  John 
Daw.  So  that  one  might  afk  the  fame  queftion  of  a. 
modern  life,  that  Rich  did  of  a  modern  play,  *'  Pray 
"  do  me  the  favour,  Sir,  to  inform  me,  is  this  your 
"  tragedy,  or  your  comedy  ?" 

1  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this,  becaufe  I  per- 
fuade  myfelf  it  might  be  uieful,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  no  theatre,  to  divert  ourielves  at  this  great  one* 
Here  is  a  glorious  Handing  comedy  of  Fools,  at 
which  every  man  is  heartily  merry,  and  thinks  him- 
felf  an  unconcerned  fpectator.  1  his  (to  our  fingular 
comfort)  neither  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  nor  the 
Queen  herfeif  can  ever  fiiut  up,  or  filence.  —  *  While 
ihat  of  Prury  (alas!)  lies  defolate,  in.the.profoundeft 

*  What  follow:-  to  the  ead -of. this  lettei-  is.  omitted  in  the  au-. 
tbor's  own  edition. 

peace  ; 
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peace  :  and  the  melancholy  profpeft  of  the  nympHs 
yet  lingering  about  its  beloved  avenues,  appears^ no 
iefs  moving  than  that  of  the  Trojan  dames  lamenting 
over  their  ruined  Ilium  !,  "What  now  can.  they  hope, 
difpofTeired  of  their  ancient  feats,  but  to  ferve  as  cap- 
tives to  .the  in  faking  vidors  of  the^  H  ay-market  ? 
The  aiHifted  fubjeas  of  France  dp  not,  in  oui 
Poftman,  fo  grievoufly  deplore  the  obftinacy  of  theu 
arbitrary  monarciT,  as  thefe  perifliing  people  of  Dru- 
rj,  the'obdarate  heart  of  that  Pharaoh,  Rich,  who, 
like  hirn,  difaains  all  propofals  of  peace  and  aGcom= 
mcdation.  Several  libels  have  been  fecretly  aihxec 
to  the  creat  gates  of  his  imperial  palace  in  Bridges, 
ftreet ;  "and  a  memorial,  reprefenting  the  diilreffes  oi( 
thefe  perfons,  has  been  accidentally  dropt  (as  v.'e  an 
credibly  informed  by  a  perfon  of  quality)  out  of  hi: 
iitft  minifier  the  chief  box-keeper's  pocket,  at  a  lat< 
conference  of  the  faid  perfon  of  quality  and  others 
en  tlie  part  of  the  confederates,  and  his  theatrical  ma 
jefty  on  his  ov>'n  part.  Of  this  you  may  exped  i 
copy  as  foon  as  it  fhall  be  tranfmitted  to  us  from'; 
good  hand.  As  for  the  late  congrefs,  it  is  here  re 
ported,  that  it  has  not  been  v/holly  inefteaual ;  bu 
this  wants  confirmation  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  hope  th 
concurring  prayers  and  tears  of  fo  m.any  wretched  la 
dies  may  induce  this  haughty  prince  to  reaion. 

1  am,  ^f.. 

LETTER      X. 

Ocl.  19.  1709. 

TMzy  truly  fay  I  am  more  obliged  to  you  this  fum, 
_^  mer  than  to  any  of  my  acquaintance  ;  for  had  : 
iiot  been  for  the  two  kind  letters  you  fent  me,  I  ha 
been  perfeftly  ohlitufque  meorum,  ohlvoifcenius  et  liu 
The  only  companions'  I  had  were  thofe  mufes  c 
whom  Tully  fays,  AdoUfcentiam  alunt,  mfeneSlutem  oL 
lea  ant,  fecundas  res  ornant,  ad<verfis  perfugium  ^ 
fplaiium  prahents  dehSiant  domi,  non  i77tpediunt  fori 
perno6iant  nohlfcujn^  percgrina'ntur^  rufiicantur  :  whic 
a  deed  is  as  much  as  ever  I  expedled  from  them  :  fj 

tl 
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lie  mufes,  if  you  take  them  as  companions,  are  very 
>leafant  and  agreeable;  but  whoever  fhould  be  for- 
:ed  to  live  or  depend  upon  them,  would  find  himfelf 
h  a  very  bad  condition.  That  quiet,  which  Cow- 
ey  calls  the  co?npamon  of  obfcurity,  was  not  want- 
ng  to  me,  unlefs  it  was  interrupted  by  thofe  fears 
;ou  fo  juilly  guefs  I  had  for  our  friend's  welfare.  It 
s  extremely  kind  in  you  to  tell  me  the  news  you 
leard  of  him,  and  you  have  delivered  me  from  more 
mxiety  than  he  imagines  me  capable  of  on  his  ac- 
:ount,  as  I  am  convinced  by  his  long  filence.  How- 
ever, the  love  of  fome  things  rcv/ards  itfelf,  as  of 
'irtue,  and  of  Mr  Wycherley.  I  am  iurprifed  at  the 
langer,  you  tell  me,  he  has  been  in,  and  muil  agree 
vith  you,  that  our  nation  would  have  loil;  in  him,  as 
nuch  wit  and  probity,  as  would  have  remained  (for 
>ught  I  know)  in  the  reft  of  it.  My  concern  for  his 
•rieadfnip  will  excufe  me  (fmce  I  know  you  honour 
lim  fo  jiiuch,  and  fmce  you  know  I  love  him  above 
ill  men)  if  I  vent  a  part  of  my  uneafinefs  to  you,  and 
:eil  you,  that  there  has  not  been  wanting  one,  to  in- 
inuate  malicious  untruths  of  me  to  Mr  Wycherley, 
vhich,  I  fear,  may  have  had  fome  effecl  upon  him. 
.f  fo,  he  will  have  a  greater  puniiliment  for  his  ere- 
iulity  than  I  could  wiih  him,  in  tiiat  fellow's  ac^ 
]iiaintance.  The  lofs  of  a  faitliful  creature  is  fome- 
hing,  though  of  ever  {q  contemptible -an  one  ;  and 
f  I  were  to  change  my  dog  for  fa ch  a  man  as  the  a- 
^srefaid,  I  fnould  .think  my  dog  undervalued  :  (who- 
follows  me  about  as  conflantly  here  in  the  country, 
IS  I  was  ufed  to  do  Mr  Wycherley  in  the  town). 

Now  I  talk  of  my4og,  that  Lmay  not  treat  of  a 
ivorCe  fubjeft,  which  my  fpleen  tempts  me  to,  I  will 
give  you  fome  accoum  of  him ;  a  thing  not  wholly 
anprecedejited,  fmce  Montaigne  (to  whom  I  am  but 
a  dog  in  comparifon)  has  dene  the  fame  thing  of  his 
cat.  Die  mihi  qui d  melius  dejldiofus  agam  P  You  are 
to  knew  then,  that  as  it  is  likenefs  begets  aiFeftion, 
fo  my  favourite  dog  is  a  little  one,  a  lean  one,  and 
none  of  the  iineft  fhaped.  He  is  not  m.uch  a  fpaniei 
in  his  fawning,  but  has  (what  might  be  worth  any 

man's 
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man's  while  to  Imitate  hrm  in)  a  dumb  furly  fortof 
kindnefs,  that  rather  foows  itfelf  when  he  thinks  me 
ill-ufed  by  others,  than  when  we  walk  qnietly  and 
■peaceably  by  ourfelves.  If  it  be  the  chief  point  of 
friendihip  to  comply  with  a  friend's  motions  and  in- 
i:linations,  he  pojfTeifes  this  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  he 
lies  down  when  I  fit,  and  walks  when  I  walk,  which 
is  more  than  many  good  friends  can  pretend  to,  wit- 
Tiefs  our  walk  a  year  ago  in  St  James's  Park.  —  Hifto- 
Ties  are  more  full  of  oramples  of  the  fidelity  of  dogs 
than  of  friends,  but  1  will  not  infill  upon  many  of 
them,  becaufe  it  is  poilible  forne  may  be  almoft  as  fa- 
bulous as  thofe  of  Pylades  and  Oreftes,  &c.  1  will  only 
fay  for  the  honour  of  dogs,  that  the  two  moil  ancient 
and  efteemable  books,  facred  and  profane,  extant, 
(visz.  the  Soj'ipture  and  Homer),  have  Ihewn  a  parti- 
cular regard  to  thefe  animals.  That  of  Toby  is  the 
more  remarkable,  becaufe  there  feemed  no  manner 
of  reafon  to  take  notice  of  the  dog,  belides  the  great 
humanity  of  the  author.  Homer's  account  of  Ulyf- 
fes's  dog  Argus  is  the  mofl:  pathetic  imaginable,  all 
the  circumftances  confidered,  and  an  excellent  prool 
of  the  old  bard's  good-nature.  UlylTes  had  left  him 
at  Ithaca  when  he  embarked  for  Troy,  and  found 
him  at  his  return  after  twenty  years,  (which  by  the 
way  is  not  unnatural,  as  fome  critics  have  faid,  finc€ 
I  remember  the  dam  of  my  dog  was  twenty-twc 
years  old  when  ilie  died  :  may  the  omen  of  longS' 
vity  prove  fortunate  to  her  fucceiTors).  You  fhal. 
have  it  in  verfe, 

ARGUS. 

When  ivi/e  Vl-^es^  from  his  nati-oe  coaft 

Long  kept  by  "Jjarsy  and  long  by  tempejis  toji, 

Arri^-o  d  at  lajiy  poor,  old,  difguis'd,  alofie, 

To  all  his  friends,  and  e-v'n  his  ^een  imknoivn  ; 

Chang  d  as  he  --was,  ixiih  age,  and  toils,  and  careSf  , 

Furro'-vod  his  re^v' rend  face,  and  'tvhite  his  hairs 3  ■■■ 

In  his  on^n  palace  fore' d  to  aji  his  bread, 

Scontd  by  thcfe  fiaijei  his  former  bounty  fed. 

Forgo 
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Forgot  of  all  his  c-ivn  domejltc  cre-xv  ; 

^he  faithful  dog  alone  his  rightful  mafsr  knenx'  ! 

Unfedy  unhous^dy  ne^letie^d,   on  the  clay, 

Lfke  an  old  Jerojant  nc-uj  cafhier'^d,  he  lay  ; 

Touch' d  vjith  refent}7ient  of  ungrateful  many 

And  longing  to  behold  his  ancient  lord  again. 

Him  nxihen  he  fa^v—^  he  rofe,  and cra-vjVd to  meet, 

(^T^vas  all  he  coidd),  and  favjund,  and  kifs^d  his  fect^ 

Seized  'xvith  Jutnb  joy  •—  then  falling  by  his  Jidcy 

O'vjfi^d  his  returning  lord,  looked  up,  and  dy''d  I 

Tlutarcli,  relating  how  the  Athenians  were  oblig-ed 
to  abandon  Athens  in  the  time  of  Themiftocles,  fteps 
back  again  out  of  the  way  of  his  hiilory,  purely  to 
defcribe  the  lamentable  cries  and  howlings  of  the 
poor  dogs  they  left  behind.  He  makes  mention  of 
one  that  followed  his  mailer  acrofs  the  fea  to  Sa!a- 
mis,  where  he  died,  and  was  honoured  with  a  tomb 
by  the  Athenians,  v/ho  gave  the  name  of  the  Dog's 
grai;e  to  that  part  of  the  ifland  where  he  was  bu>- 
ried.  This  refped  to  a  dog  in  the  moft  polite  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  is  very  obfervable.  A  moJern  in- 
llance  of  gratitude  to  a  dog  (though  we  have  but  few 
fuch)  is,  that  the  chief  order  of  Denmark  (now  in- 
juriouily  called  the  order  of  the  elephant  J  was  inftitu- 
ted  in  m.emory  of  the  fidelity  of  a  dog,  named  Wild- 
hrat,  to  one  of  their  kings  who  had  been  deferted 
hy  his  fubjciSs :  he  gave  his  order  this  motto,  or  to 
this  eiTefl,  (v.'hich  ftill  remains).  Wild-brat  "joas  faith- 
ful. Sir  William  Trumbull  has  told  me  a  ilory  * 
which  he  heard  from  one  that  was  prefent :  Kino- 
Charles  L  being  with  fome  of  his  court. during  his 
troubles,  a  difcourfe  arofe  what  fort  of  dogs  deferved 
pre-eminence,  and  it  being  on  all  hands  agreed  to  be- 
long either  to  the  fpaniel  or  greyhound^  the  King  gave 
his  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  grey-hound,  becaufe 
(faid  he)  it  has  all  the  good-natiire  of  the  other  with- 
'out  the  fawning.  A  good  piece  of  fatire  upon  his 
courtiers,  with  which  1  will  conclude  my  difcourfe 

*  Sir  PhiliD  Warwick  tells  this  ftory  in  his  rxiemcirs, 

VoL.iiL  t  B  b  of 
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cf  dogs.  Call  me  a  Cynic,  or  what  you  plcafe,  in  re- 
venge for  ail  this  impertinence,  I  will  be  contented  ; 
provided  you  will  but  believe  me,  when  T  fay  a  bold 
word  for  a  Chrii^ian,  that,  of  all  dogs,  you  will 
find  iioae  more  faithful  iihaii 

Your,  Sec. 

LETTER      Xr. 

fHad  written  to  yoa  fboner,  but  that  I  made 
fome  fcr-uple  of  feriding  profane  thin|:^s  to  yoa  in 
J-toly  week.  Befides^  our  family  would  have  been 
fcandalized  to  fee  me  write,  who  take  it  for'^ranted 
I  write  notk'ng  but  ungcdly  i^erfes.  I  affure  yea  I 
am  locked  upon  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  very 
^veU-difpofed  perfon,  no  great  hunter  indeed,  bui:  a 
o-reat  admirer  of  the  noble  fport,  and  only  unhappy 
ia  my  want  of  con-iitution  for  that,  and  drinking. 
They  all  iay,  it  is  pity  I  am  fo  fickly,  and  1  think 
it  is  pity  they  are  fo  healthy.  But  I  fay  nothin^^r 
that  may  dellroy  their  good  opinion  of  me  :  1  have 
not  quoted  one  Latin  author  fince  I  came  down,  but 
have  learned  without  book  a  fong  of  MrThonas 
Durfey's,  who  is  your  only  poet  of  tolerable  reputa- 
tion in  this  count-ry.  He  makes  all  the  merriiitent  in 
ou.r  entertainments,  and  but  for  him,  there  vvould 
be  fo  miferable  a  dearth  of  catches,  that,  I  fear, 
they  would  put  either  the  paribn  or  me  upon  making 
ibm-e  for  them.  Any  man,  of  any  quality,  is  hear- 
tily welcome  to  the  bed  toping  table  of  our  gentry, 
wdio  can  roar  out  fome  rhapfodies  of  his  works  :  fo 
that  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  was  faid  of  Komer  to 
his  detractors,  What  ?  dares  any  man  fpeak  againil 
him  v/ho  has  given  fo  many  men  to  eat  ?  (meaning 
the  rhapfoditts  who  lived  by  repeating  his  verfes)  ; 
thus  may  it  be  faid  of  Mr  Durfey  to  his  detrsclors  ; 
Dares  any  one  defpife  him,  v/ho  has  mjade  fo  many 
mtri  drifjk  P  Alas,  Sir  !  this  is  a  glory  which  neither 
you  nor  I  mull  ever  pretend  to.     Neither  yoa  with 

vour 
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,  our  Ovid,  nor  I  wiih  my  Statius,  can  amufe  a  boajd 
of  juflices  and  extraordinary  Tq aires,  or  gain  one 
hum  of  approbation,  or  laugh  of  admiration.  Thefe 
things  (they  would  fay)  are  too  fludious,  they  may 
do  well  enough  with  fuch  as  love  reading,  but  give  us 
your  ancient  poet  Mr  Durfey  !  it  is  mortifying  e- 
nough,  it  muil  be  confeffed  ;  but  hov/ever  let  us 
proceed  in  the  way  that  nature  has  direfted  us  — - 
Multi  multa  fciunt,  fed  nemo  omnia,  as  it  is  faid  in 
•  the  almanack.  Let  us  communicate  ou^r  works  for 
our  mutual  comfort :  fend  me  elegies,  and  you  fnall 
not  Vv'ant  heroics.  At  prefent,  I  have  only  thefe  ar- 
guments in  profe  to  the  Thebaid,  which  you  claim 
by  promife,  as  I  do  your  tranilation  of  Pars  me  Sul- 
tno  tenets  - —  and  the  ring  ;  the  reft  I  hope  for  as  fooa 
as  you  can  conveniently  tranfcribe  them,  and  vvhat- 
foever  orders  you  are  pleafed  to  give  me  fhall  be 
pundually  obeyed  bjf  Your>  &:c, 

LETTER    yM. 

May  10.    17IC. 

T"  Had  not  10  Ion?  omitted  to  exorefs  mv  ackncw- 
X  ledgments  to  you  for  fo  much  good-nature  and 
friendfn-ip  as  you  lately  ihowed  me;  but  that  I  am 
but  juit  returned  to  my  own  iiermitage,  from  Ivlr 
C*'s,  who  has  done  me  fo  many  favours^  that  I  aai 
almoil  inclined  to  think  my  friends  infed:  one  ano- 
ther, and  that  your  converfation  with  him  has  made 
him  as  obliging  to  me  as  yourfelf.  1  can  aiTure  you, 
he  has  a  fnicere  refped:  for  you  ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
he  has  partly  contrafled-  from  me,  v.'ho  am  too  full 
ef  you  not  to  overflow  upon  thoie  I  converfe  with. 
But  J  nuift  now  be  contented  to  converfe  only  wirii 
the  dead  of  this  world,  th?.t  is  to  fay,  the  dull  and 
obfcure,  t^-t-:^^  way  obfcuie,  in  their  intellects  as 
well  as  their  perfons  :  or  elfe  have  recourfe  to  the 
living  dead,  the  old  authors  with  whom  you  are  to 
well  acquainted,  even  from  Virgil,  down  to  Aulas 
G^ilms,  whom  1  do  not  think  a  critic  by  any  means 
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to  be  compared  to  Mr  Dennis :  and  I  mufl  declare 
politiyely  to  you,  that  I  will  perfiil  in  this  opinion^ 
tili  you  become  a  little  more  civil  to  Atticus»  Who 
could  have  imagined,  that  he,  who  had  efcaped  all 
the  misfortuRes  of  his  time,  unhurt  even  by  the  pro- 
scriptions of  Ar.tony  and  Auguftus,  ihould  in  thefe 
days  find  an  enemy  more  fevere  and  barbarous  than 
thofe  tyrants  ?  and  that  enemy  the  gentlefl  too,,  the 
beft-natured  of  mortals,  Mr  Cromwell,  whom  1  muft 
in  this  compare  once  more  to  Augulius ;  who  Teem- 
ed not  more  unlike  himfelf,  in  the  feverity  of  one 
part  of  his  life  and  the  clemency  of  the  other,  than 
you.  I  leave  you  to  reiled  on  this,  and  hope  that 
time  (which  mollifies  rceksj  and  of  ftifF  things 
makes  limber)  will  tarn  a  refolute  critic  to  a  gentia 
reader  ;  and  inftead  of  this  pofitive,  tremendous, 
new-faihioned  Mr  Cromwell,  rellore  unto  us  our  old 
acquaintance,  the  foft,  beneficent,  and  courteous  Mr 
Ciomwell. 

I  expedl  much,  towards  the  civilizing  of  you  in 
yoyr  critical  capacity,  from  the  innocent  air  and 
tranquillity  of  our  foreft,  when  you  do.  me  the  fa- 
■sour  to  vifit  it.  In  the  mean  time,  it  would  do 
well  by  way  of  preparative,  if  you  v^ould  duly  and 
ccn-ihntly  every  morning  read  over  a  parroral  of  fhe- 
ocritiis  or  Virgil ;  and  let  the  lady  Ifabella  put  your 
Macrobius  and  Aulas  Gellias  fomewhere  out  of  your 
way,  for  a  m.onth  or  fo.  Who  knows,  but  travel- 
ling and  long  airing  in  an  open  field,  may  contribute 
more  fuccefsfuliy  to  the  cooling  a  critic's  feverity, 
than  it  did  to  the  affaaging  of  Mr  Cheek's  anger,  of 
old  ?  In  thefe  fields,  you  will  be  fecure  of  finding  no 
enemy,  but  the  m,ofl  faithful  and  afetlionate  of 
your  friends,  &c. 

LETTER     XIII. 

May   Ija  1 7 10. 
Fter  I  had  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illneft. 
.which  was  iirit  ccntraited  in  town,,  about  a 

fortnight 
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^0:  tni^^ht  after  my  coming  hit'ier  I  troubled  you  u  kh  ■ 
letter,  and  *  paper  inclofed,  which  vou  had  been 
lo  obliging^  as  todefire  a  fight  of  when  laft  I  faw  ycu,  • 
p.romifing  me  in  return  fonie   tranllations  of  yours 
'from  Ovid.     Since  when,  I  have  net  had  a  fyilable  • 
from  your  hands,  fo  that  it  is  to  be  fenred  that  though 
I  have  efcaped  death,  1  have  not  oblivion;    I  iTiould 
at  leall  have  expected  you  to  have  finiftied  that  elegy 
upon  me,  which,  you  told   me,  you  v.as   upon  the 
point  of  beginning  when  I  was  iick  in  London;  if 
you  will  but  do  fo  much  forme  firft,   1  will  give  you  ■ 
leave  to  forget  me  afterv/ards  ;  and  f( jt  my  own  part 
svili  die  at  difcretion,  and  at  my  leifure.     But  J  fear 
l.mufl   be   forced,    like   many  learned  authors,    to 
Vv'rite  my  cvvn  epitaph,  if  I  would  be"  rememibcred ; 
at  all.     Pvlonfieur  de  la  Fontaine's  would  ft  me  to  a 
hair,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  facrilege  (do  you  think  it  is 
not  ?)  to  Ileal  epitaphs.     In  my  prefent,  living  dead 
condition,  nothing  would  be  properer  than  ohlitn-fque 
ornm,  ohli'vifcendus   et  illisj    but  that  unluckily  X  ■ 
cannot  forget  my  friends,  and-  the  civilities  I  recei* 
ved  from  yourfelf,  and  fome  others.    They  fay  indeed 
it  is  one  quality  of  generous  minds  to  forget  the  ob- 
ligations  they  have  conferred,    and  perhaps  too  it 
may  be  fo  to  forget  thofe  on  whom  they  conferred 
them  :  then  indeed  I  m.uil  be  forgotten  to  all  intento 
and  purpofes  !  I  am,  it  mafl:  be  owned,  dead  in  a 
natural  capacity,  according  to  Mr  Bickeritaff ;  dezd 
in  a  poetical-  capacity,,  as  a  damned  author  ;    and 
dead  in  a  civil  capacity,  as  a  ufeJefs  member  of  the 
commonwealth.      But  retletl,  dear  Si r^  what  melan=- 
choly  effects  may  enfue,  if  dead  men  are  not  civil  to 
one  another  1     If  he  who  has  nothing  to  do  hirrTeif 
will  not  comfort  and  fupport  another  in  his  idlenefs  : 
if  thofe  v/ho  are  to  die  thernfeives,  will  not  now  and 
then  pay  the.  charity  of"vifiting  a,  tomb  and  a  dead 
friend,  and  frrowing  a  few  fiov.ers  over  him  ;   in  the 
fhades  v.'here  I  am,  the  inhabitants  have  a  mutual 
compafiion  for  each  other  ;    being  all  alike  Inanes  j 

*  Verfes  on  Clence,  in  imi'.atlon  of  the  Earl  of  Rocheft-er^S 
posm  on  nothing  j  dens  at  fourteen  years  old, . 
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we  faunter  to  one  another's  habitat'ons,  and  daily 
affift  each  other  in  doing  nothing  at  all.  This  I  men- 
tion for  your  ediiic'jtion  and  example,  that,  all  alive 
as  you  are,  you  may  not  Sometimes  difdain — defipere 
in  locoi  Though  you  are  no  Papiii,  and  have  not  fo 
much  regard  to  the  dead  as  to  addrefs  yourfelf  to  ' 
them  (which  I  plainly  perceive  by  your  filence),  yet  I 
hope  you  are  not  one  of  thofe  heterodox,  who  hold 
them  to  be-^to tally  infenfible  of  the  good  ofBces  and 
hind,  v.'ifnes  of  their  living  friends,  and  to  be  in  a 
du,ll  itate  of  fleep,  \vithout- one  dream  of  thofe  they 
left  behind  thein„  If  you  are,  \tt  this-  letter  con- 
vince ycu  to  the  contrary,  which  afTurc-o  you,  I  am 
IHII,  though  in  .a  iiate  o-f  feparation, 

'  Your,  b'>. 

Pi  S.  This  lettej  of  deaths,  puts  me.  in  mind  of 
poor  Mr  Betre.  ton's ;  over  vvhorn  I  would  have  this 
lentence  of  Tuliy  for,  aii  epitaph,  which  will  ferve 
hiiii  as  well  in  his  moral,  as  his  theatrical  capacity, 

Kit-a  hme  ^dce  jucutidijjima  eft  rscordatifi, 

LETTER     XIV.. 

yune  24.  1710= 
"TT  is  very  natural  for -a  young  friend,  and  a  young 
J_  lover,  to  think  the  perfons  they  love  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  pieafe  them  ;  v;hen  perhaps  they, 
for  their  parts,  had  twenty  other  engagements  before, 
This  was  my  cafe  when  I  wondered  I  did  not  hear 
from  you  °,'  but  I  no  fooner  received  yi)ar  ihort  let- 
ter, but  I  forgot  your  long  fileace  :  and  fo  many  fine 
things  as  ycu  faid  of  me  could  not  but  have  wrought 
t  cure  on  my  own  iicknefs,  if  it  had  not  been  of  the 
nature  of  that  which  h  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charm- 
er. It  was  irnpoffible  yoa  could  have  better  timed 
your  compliment  on  rny  philofophy  ;  it  was  certain- 
ly prppersil  to  commend  me  for  it  w.^  v/hen  I  molt 
needed  it,  and  when  I  could  lealt  be  proud  of  it;, 
tiiat  is,  whea  i  was  in  pain.,    it  is  i.qi  pz^j  to  ex- 

prcfs 
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prefs  what  an  exaltation  it  gave  to  my  fpirits,  above 
all  the  cordials  of  my  cloftor ;  and  it  is  no  compli- 
ment to  tell  you,  that  your  compliments  v^ere  Tweeter 
than  the  fweeteft  of  his  juleps  and  fyruos.  But  if 
you  will  not  believe  fo  much, 

Pcur  le  moinSi  'votre  complinient 
M'  a  foulage  dans  ce  moment  ;. 
Et  des  qiccn  f?:e  V  eft  ^uenu  faire. 
y  ai  chaHe  mon  apoficaire, 
Et  renvuoye  men  la-uemtrJ, 

Nevertlielefs  P  v/ould  not  have  you  entirely  lay  a- 
?fide  the  thoughts  of  my  epitaph,  any  mere  than  I 
do  thofe  of  the  probability  of  my  becomirg  (sre 
long)  the  fubjeCc  of  one.  For  death  has  of  late 
been  v^ery  familiar  with  fome  of  my  frze  ;  I  am  told 
my  Lord  Lumley  and  Mr  Litton  are  gone  befors 
me  ;  and  though  I  may  nov/,  without  vanity,  eileem 
myfelf  the  ieafc  thing  like  a  man  in  England,  yet  I . 
cannot  but  be  forry,  two  heroes  of  fuch  a  make 
fliould  die  inglorious  in  their  beds  ;  v/hen  it  had  been 
a  fate  more  vvorthy  cur  fize,.  had  they  met  with  their 
from  an  irruption  of  cranes,  or  other  warlike  ani- 
mals, thofe  ancient  er.emies  to  our  Pygmaean  an- 
ceilors  1' You  of  a  fuperior  fpecies  little  regard  what 
befak  us  homundones  fefquipedahs  "^  however,  you 
have  no  reafon  to  be  fo  unconcerned,  'fince  all  phv- 
iicians  agree  there  is  no  greater  fign  of  a  plague  a- 
mcng  men,  than  a  mortality  am.ong  frogs.  1  was 
the  other  day  in  company  v/itli  a,  lady,  v^'ho  rallied 
my  perfon  fo  much,  as  to  caufe  a  total  fiibverilon  of 
33iy  countenance  :  fome  days  after,  to  be  revenged 
on  her,  I  prefented  her,  among  other  company,  the 
following  rondt-au  on  that  occafion,  which  I  ^tivio. 
you  to  fliow  Sappho. 

Ton  kno^v  "jjhere  you  did  defpife 
C^T^'^other  day)  my  little  eyes. 
Little  legs,   and  little  thighs. 
And Jcvie  things  cf  little  fi^e. 

You  kn.ij'w  ^^-jhcre. 
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Tou,  ^tis  true,  ha-ve  fine  black  eyes, , 
Taper  legs^  and  tempting  thighs , 
Yet  <vjhat-  more  than  all  HAxe  pri^e. 
Is  a  thing  of  Utile  fize, 

Ycu  kno^-w  'where'> 

This  fort  of  writing  called  ,  the  rorideau  is  what 
I  never  knew  practifed  in  oui:  nation,  and,  I  veiily 
believe,  it  was  not  in  ufe  with  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans, neither  Macrobias  nor  Hyginus  taking  the 
hart  notice  of  it.  li  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  vuK 
gar  fpelling  and  pronouncing  it  round  O,  is  a  mani- 
feft  corruption,  and  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  of  by 
critics.  Some  may  millakenly  imagine  that  it  was  a 
fort  of  rondeau  which  the  Gallic  foldiers  fung  in 
Ca::{ar's  triumph  over  Q2iM\^-G.allias  Ccefcir  fubegity 
tiz,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Suetonius  in  Julio, 'and  To 
derive  its  original  from  the  ancient  Gauls  to  the  mo- 
(  em  French  :  but  this  is  erroneous  ;  the  words  there 
not  being  ranged  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ron- 
d.eau,  as°laid  down  by  Clement  Marot,  If  you  will 
fay,  that  the  fong  of  the  foldiers  might  be  only  the 
rode  hep-inning  of  this  kind  of  poem,  and  fo  confe- 
quently'^impeileft,  neither  Heinfius  nor  I  can  be  of 
that  opinion  ;  and  fo  I  conclude,  that  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  matter. 

But,  Sir,.  I  afii  your  pardon  for  dl  this  buftoonerys 
which  I  could  not  addrefs  to  any  one  fo  v.'ell  as  to 
you,  fmce  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  you  mofl 
eafjlv  forgive  my  impertinences,  it  is  only  to  fnov/ 
you  that  I  am  mindful  of  you  at  all  times,  that  I 
write  at  all  times  ;  and  as  nothing  1  can  lay  can  be 
worth  your  reading,  fo  I  may  as  well  throv/  out  what 
€onie£  upperjnoftj-  as  ftudy.  to  be  dull.     I  am,  l^c. 
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LETTER     XV. 

Fnm  Mr  Cromwell. 

July  15,  1710, 

AT  laft  I  have  prevailed  over  a  lazy  kumour  to 
tranfcribe  this  elegy  :  I  have  changed  the  fitu- 
ation  of  fome  of  the  Latin  verfes,  and  made  feme 
interpolations;  but  I  hope  they  are  not  abfurd,  and 
foreign  to  my  author's  fenfe  -and  manner  :  but  they 
are  referred  to  your  cenfure,  as  a  debt ;  whom  I  efieem 
no  lefs  a  critic  than  a  poet :  I  expt;£l  to  be  treated 
with  the  fiinie  rigour  as  I  have  praclifed  to  Mr  Dry- 
den  and  you. 

Hanc  'veniam  petimuf^ue  damufque  ^uicij/itn, 

I  defire  the  favour  of  your  opinion,  why  Priam, 
in  his  rpeech  to  Pyrrhus  in  the  iecond  iEneid,  fays 
this  to  him, 

Jt  non  ille^  faf.uni  quo  te  7nsntirisy   Achilles. 

He  v/ould  intimate  (I  fancy  by  Fyrrhus's  anuyer) 
only  his  degeneracy:  bat  then  thefe  following  lined 
of  the  verfion  (1  fuppofe  from  Komer's  hiilory}  fcem 
abfurd  in  the  mouth  of  Priam,  "viz. 

Hz  cheer'' d  my  forro-vJSj   and  for  funis  of  goUi 
The  hloodlefs  carcaje  of  my  Heftor  fold. 


Your, 


^^  ■ 


LETTER     XVL 

July  20.    17  !0. 

Give  you  thanks  for  the  verfion  you  fent  me  oF 
_  Ovid's  elegy.  It  is  very  much  an  image  of  that 
author's  v/riting,  who  has  an  agreeablenefs  that 
charms  us  without  corredlnefs,  like  a  mjfirefs,  whofe 
faults  we  fee,  but  love  her  with  them  all.  You  have 
very  judiciou fly  altered  his  method  in  fome  places, 

and 
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and  I  €an  find  nothing  which  I  dare  infifi  upon  as  an 
errour  :  what  1  have  written  in  the  margins  being 
merely  guefTes  at  a  little  improvement,  rather  thar 
criticifms.  I  afiure  you  I  do  not  exped  yoa  ilioulc 
fabfcribe  to  my  private  notions  but  when  ycu  ihal 
judge  them  agreeable  to  reafon  and  good  fenle.  Wha 
I  have  done  is  not  as  a  critic,  but  as  a  friend;  ] 
know  too  well  how  many  qualities  are  requifite  tc 
make  the  one,  and  that  I  want  almoll  all  T  can  rec 
kon  up;  but  I  am  fure  I  do  not  want  inclination 
nor,  I  hope,  capacity,  to  be  the  other.  Nor  fhali  J 
take  it  at  all  amifs,  that  another  difTents  froin  my  c 
pinion :  It  is  no  more  than  I  have  often  done  froD' 
mv  own  :  and  indeed,  the  more  a  man  advances  ii! 
nnderilanding,  he  becomes  the  more  every  day  a  cri 
tic  upon  himfelf,  and  finds  fomething  or  other  ftil 
to  blame  in  his  former  notions  and  opinions.  I  couh 
be  glad  to  know  if  you  have  tranllated  the  1  ith  ele 
gy  of  lib.  ii.  Ad  a?nicam  nauigantem.  the  8th 
book  iii.  or  the  i  ith  of  book  iii.  v/hich  are  abo^' 
all  others  my  particular  favourices,  eipecially  the  lai 
of  thefe. 

As  to  the  pafiage  of  which  you  alk  my  opinion  i 
the  fecond  .Sneld,  it  is  either  fo  plain  as  to  requiri 
no  folution  ;  or  elle  (which  is  very  probable)  yoa  fe> 
farther  into  it  than  I  -can.  Priarn  would  fay,  tha. 
"  Achilles  (whom  furely  you  only  feign  to  be  you 
**  father,  fince  your  adions  are  fo  different  from  hiji 
**  did  not  ufe  me  thus  inhumanly.  He  bludied 
"  his  murder  of  Hedor,  when  he  faw  my  forrow* 
"  for  him  ;  and  reftored  his  dead  body  to  me  to  b 
**  buried."  To  this  the  anfv/er  of  Pyrrhus  feerns  t 
be  agreeable  enough.  "  Go  then  to  the  fnades,  an; 
*'  teii  Achilles  how  I  degenerate  from  him  :"  graaJ 
ing  the  truth  of  what  Priam  had  faid  of  the  difi^t 
rence  between  them.  Indeed  Mr  Dry  den's  mentioyti! 
ing  here  what  Virgil  more  judicioufly  paffes  in  ^ 
lence,  the  circumilance  of  Achilles's  felling  fur  m 
ney  the  body  of  Hedor,  feems  not  fo  proper  ;  it'i 
fome  meafure  IsfTening  the  charader  of  Achilles's  g4 

nerofis 
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erofity  and  piety,  which  is  the  very  point  of  vvhicli 
'riam  endeavours  in  this  place  to  convince  his  Ton, 
nd  to  reproach  him  with  the  want  of.  But  the  truth 
f  this  circumilance  is  no  way  to  be  queflioned,  be- 
,nj^  exprcfily  taken  from  Komer,  who  reprefents  A- 
hilles  weeping  for  Priam^  yet  receiving  the  gold, 
liad  xxiv.  For  when  he  gives  the  body,  he  ufei 
hefe  words,  "  O  my  friend  Patroclus !  forgive  m'^ 
'  that  I  quit  the  corpfe  of  hiai  who  killed  thee  ;  I 
'  have  great  gifts  in  ranfoni  for  it,  which  I  wiii  be* 
vv  upon  thy  funeral.'* 

I  am,  '^c. 

LETTER     XVIL 

Frcm  Mr  C  R  O  M  w  E  l  L . 

Jug,  5.  r-jo. 

Looking  among  fome  French  rhymes,  I  wa?  a- 
greeably  fiirpnfed  to  find  in  the  rondeau  of 
*"  Pour  k  iTioins  —  your  Apoticaire  and  Lavemenf, 
•vhich  I  took  for  your  own  ;  fo  much  is  your  Mafe 
)f  intelligence  with  the  wits  cf  all  languages.  You 
lave  refined  upon  V'oiture,  whofe  Qu  -uous  fa^vex  is 
nuch  inferiour  to  your  I'ozi  kncuj  "johere — You  do 
lot  only  pay  your  club  with  your  author  (as  our 
Tiend  fays),  but  the  whole  reckonings  vv-ho  can  form 
"uch  pretty  lines  from  io  trivial  a  hint. 

For  my  f  elegy  ;  it  is  confeiTed,  that  the  topogra- 
3hy  of  Sulmo  in  the  Latin  makes  but  an  awkv\'ard 
igure  in  the  veriion.  Your  couplet  of  the  dcg-uar 
s  very  fine,  but  may  be  too  fublime  in  this  place. 
[  la'jo;hed  heartily  at  your  note  upon  Paradife ;  for  to 
nake  Ovid  talk  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  is  certainly 
noil  abfurd  ;  but  Xenophon  in  his  Oeconomic?, 
"peaking  of  a  garden  finely  planted  and  watered,  (as 
s  here  defcribed},  calls  it  Paradifos  :  it  is  an  interpo- 

**   Tn  Voi'ure's  pcercs. 

Ovid's  aniorum,  1.  i;.  d.  i6.  Pars  ine  S;  Iin'^,  &'c. 

iation 
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lati on  Indeed,  and  ferves  for  a  gradation  to  tliece*, 
Isftial  orb  ;  wliich  expreiTes  in  fome  fort  the  Sidui 
Caflorii  in  paru  ccsli  —  How  trees  can  enjoy,  let  the 
naturaliils  determine  ;  but  the  poets  make  them  fen- 
fitive,  lovers,  bachelors,  and  married.  Virgil  in 
liis  Georgics,  lib.  ii.  Horace,  ode  xv.  lib.  ii.  Plafa- 
nus  ccshhs  euincet  ahnos.  Epod  ii.  E^'gc  aut  adiilta  ^vz' 
tium  propagine  alias  mar  It  at  populcs.  Your  critic  is  a 
x/erv  Dolcepiccante ;  for  after  the  many  faults  you  juft- 
ly  find,  you  fmooth  your  rigour  :  but  an  obliging 
thing  is  owing  (you  think)  to  one  who  fo  much 
efteems  and  admires  you,  and  who  fhall  ever  be 

Your,  ^r. 

LETTER    xyiir. 

Jug.  21.    17  10. 

'\7'Our  letters  are  a  perfe<fl  charity  to  a  man  in  re- 
\  tirement,  utterly  forgotten  of  all  his  friends 
but  you ;  for  Unce  Mr  Wycherley  left  London,  I 
have  not  heard  a  word  from  him. ;  though  juft  before 
and  once  fince.  I  writ  to  him,  and  though  I  know 
myfelf  guilty  of  no  oiience  but  of  doing  fincerely 
juil  what  he '^  bid  me — Hcc  mihi  libertaSi  hoc  pia 
lingua  dedit  !  But  the  greateft  injuvy  he  does  me,  is 
the  keeping  me  in  ignorance  of  his  welfare,  which  I 
am  always  very  folicitous  for,  and  very  uneafy  in  the 
fear  of  any  indifpofition  that  may  befal  him.  In 
what  I  fent  you  fome  time  ago,  you  have  not  verfe 
enough  to  be  fevere  upon,  in  revenge  for  my  laii  cri- 
ticifm  :  In  one  point  I  mull:  perhli,  that  is  to  fay, 
my  diflike  of  your  Paradife,  in  which  I  take  no  plea- 
iure  ;  I  know  very  well  that  in  Greek  it  is  not  only 
ufed  by  Xenophon,  bat  is  a  common  word  for  any , 
garden  ;  but  in  English  it  bears  the  fi.gnification  and  ( 
conveys  the  idea  of  Eden,  which  alone  is  (I  think)  a ' 
reafcn  ap-ainfl  makinp;  Ovid  life  it  :  who  will   be 

*  Correfting  his  verfes.     See  the  letters  in  1706,  and  the  fol- 
lowing yearsj  of  Mr  Wycher'cy  and  Mr  Pope. 

thought 
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tlicught  to  talk  too  much  like  a  Chriilian  in  your 
veriion  at  leaft,  whatever  it  might  have  been  in  La- 
tin or  Greek.  As  for  all  the  reft  of  my  remarks, 
finee  you  do  not  laugh  at  them  as  at  this,  I  can  be 
fo  civil  as  not  to  lay  any  fcrefs  upon  them,  (as,  I  think, 
I  told  you  before),  and  in  particular  in  the  point  of 
tress  eiijcying^  you  have,  I  mult  own,  fully  fatibfied 
me  that  the  expreilion  is  not  only  defenfible,  ■  but 
beautiful.  I  fnall  be  very  glad  to  fee  your  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  elegy.  Ad  aTnicam  tiavigantcjn,  as  foon  as 
you  can  ;  for  (without  a  compliment  to  you)  every 
thing  you  write,  either  in  verfe  or  profe,  is  welcome 
to  me  ;  and  you  may  be  confident,  (if  my  opinion. 
can  be  of  any  fort  of  confequence  in  any  thing),  that 
I  will  never  be  unfincere,  though  I  may  be  often 
miflaken.  To  ufe  fincerity  with  you  is  but  paying 
you  in  your  own  coin,  from  whom  I  have  experi- 
€nced  {o  much  of  it ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you,  how 
much  I  really  eHeem  you,  Vv^hen  I  eileem  nothing  in 
the  world  fo  much  as  that  quality.  1  know,  you 
fometimes  fay  civil  things  to  m.e  in  your  epiftolary 
ftyle,  but  thofe  I  am  to  make  allowance  for,  as  par- 
ticularly when  you  talk  of  admiring  ;  it  is  a  word 
you  are  fo  ufed  to  in  converfation  of  ladies,  that  it 
will  creep  into  your  difcourfe,  in  fpite'of  you,  even 
to  your  friends.  But  as  women,  when  they  think 
themfelves  fecure  of  admiration,  comm_it  a  thoufand 
negligences,  which  fnow  them  fo  much  at  difad- 
vantage  and  oif  their  guard,  as  to  lofe  the  little  real 
love  they  had  before  ;  fo  Vv'hen  m.en  im.agine  others 
entertain  iome  eileem  for  their  abilities,  they  often, 
expofe  ail  their  imperfections  and  fooliih  works,  to 
the  difparagement  of  the  little  wit  they  were  thouo^ht 
maflers  of.  I  am  going  to  exemplify  this  to  you,  in 
putting  into  your  hands  (being  encouraged  by  fo 
much  indulgence)  fome  verfe s  of  my  youth,  or  rather 
childhood  ;  which  (as  I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Wal- 
ler) were  intended  in  imitation  of  his  manner  *  j  and 

^  *  One  or  two  of  thefe  were  fmc2  printed  among  other  imita- 
tions done  in  his  youih, 

Voj,,  III,  t  C  c    .  are. 
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are,  perhaps,  fuch  imitations  as  thofe  you  fee  m 
.awkward  country-dames,  of  the  iine  and  well-bre4 
kidies  of  the  court.  If  you  will  take  them  witi|i: 
you  into  Lincolnfhire,  they  may  fave  you  one  hour 
from  the  converfation  of  the  country-gentlemen  and 
their  tenants,  (who  differ  but  in  drefs  and  name)ii; 
which,  if  it  be  there  as  bad  as  here,  is  even  v/orfe 
than  my  poetry.  I  hope  your  fiay  there  will  be  no. 
longer  than  (as  Mr  Wycherley  calls  it)  to  rob  the 
country,  and  run  away  to  London  with  your  moneys : 
in  the  mean  time  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  line  from  you,- 
^nd  am  (as  I  will  never  ceafe  to  be) 

Your,   z^'c\ 

LETTER     XIX, 

OJI.  12,    1710* 

I  Deferred  aniVering  your  laf!,  upon  the  advice  I 
received,  that  you  were  leaving  the  town  for  fome 
time*  and  expeded  your  return  with  impatience, 
havincc  then  a  defign  of  feeing  my  friends  there,  a- 
mong  the  firit  of  which  I  have  reafon  to  account 
vourfelf.  But  my  almolt  .continual  iilneiTes  prevent 
t'hat,  as  ■well  a-s  moil:  other  fatisfaftions -of  my  life. 
However,  I  may  fay  one  good  thirjg  of  licknefs^  that 
it  is  the  bell  care  in  nature  for  ambition,  arid  defigns 
upon  the  world  or  fortune  :  It  makes  a  man  pretty 
indifferent  for  the  future,  provided  he  can  but  be 
eafv,  by  intervals,  for  the  prefent.  He  will  be  con- 
tent to  compound  for  his  quiet  only,  and  leave  all 
the  circumftantial  part  and  pomp  of  life  to  thofe 
who  have  a  health  vigorous  enough  to  enjoy  all  the 
miftrefies  of  their  de-fires,  I  thank  God,  there  is  no- 
thing outof  myfelf  whicii  I  would  be  at  the  trouble 
of  feeking,  except  a  friend  ;  a  happinefs  I  once  ho- 
ped to  havepoffeiledin  Mr  V/ycherley;  but— ^afr- 
turn  mitt  at  us  ah  iUo  l-—\  have  for  fome  years  been 
eiTiDloyed  much  like  children  that  build  houfes  v/ith 
cards,  endeavouring  very  bufily  and  eagerly  to  raife 
a  friendihip,  which  the  firll  breath  of  any  ill-natured 

by- 
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by-flander  could  pufFaway. — But  I  will  trouble  yoiv 
no  farther  with  writing,  nor  myfeif  with  thinking,- 
of  this  fubjecl. 

I  wa^  mightily  pleafed  to  perceive  by  your  quota- 
tion from  Voiture,  that  you  had  tracked  me  fo  far  as 
France.  You  fee  it  is  with  weak  heads  as  with  weak 
flomachs,  they  immediately  throw  out  what  they  re- 
ceived laft;  and  what  they  read',  floats  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mind,  like  oil  upon  water,  without  incor- 
porating. This,  I  think,,  hovs'ever,  cannot  be  faid 
of  the  love-verfes  1  laft  troubled  you  with,  where  ail 
(I  am  afraid)  is  fo  puerile  and  fo  like  the  acthorjf 
that  no  body  will  fufpetl  any  thing  to  be  borrowed.- 
Yet  you  (as  a  friend,  entertaining  a  better  opinloii 
of  them)  it  feerns,  fearched  in  Waller,  but  fearched 
in  vain.  Your  judgment  of  them  is  (I  think)  very 
right, — 'for  it  was  my  own  opinion  before.  If  yoa 
'think  them  not  worth  the  trouble- of  ccsfre&in?-,  prav 
tell  me  fo  freely,  and  it  will  five  me  a  labour  ;  if  you 
think' the  contrary,  you  would  particularly  oblige  me 
by  your  remarks  on  the  feveral  thoughts  as  they  oc- 
cur. I  lonp  to  be  nibhlinp  at  vour  verfes,  and  have 
not  forgot  who  promifed  me  Ovid's  elegy  Ad  ami  cam 
na<vlga}item.  llad  Ovid  been  as  long  compoiing  it, 
•as  you  in  fending  it,  the  lady  might  have  filled  to 
Gades,  and  received  it  at  her  return.  I  have,  reall/ 
a  great  itch  of  criticifm  upon  me,  but  want  matter 
here  in  the  country  J  which  I  defire  you  to  furaiih 
me  with,  as  1  do  you  in  the  town, 

8ic  fernjat  Jludil  feeder  a  q^uij"jue  fui. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr  Caryl  (whom,  you  tell  me, 
you  met  at  Epfom)  for  telling  you  truth,  as  a  man 
is  in  thefe  days  to  any  one  that  will  tell  truth  to  his 
advantage  ;  and  I  think  none  is  more  to  mine,  than 
what  he  told  you,  and  I  fnould  be  glad  to  tell  all  the 
world,  that  I  have  an  e.xtrems  aiitdion  and  efleeia 
for  you, 

C-  €  .  j;  ^^cufii. 
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Tecum  eten'nn  longos  memini  confumtrs  foh'y 
Et  ts  urn  pr'ivias  epulis  aecerpere  no^fs', 
XJnztm  opus  et  requie?n  pai:iter  difponimus  amho^ 
At  que  'verscunda  laxamus  Jerla  men] a. 

By  thefe  Epuli:e,  as  I  take  it,  Perfius  meant  the 
Portugal  fruff  and  burnt  claret,  Vv'hich  he  took  with 
Ills  mafter  Cornutus  |  and  the  ^erecu.ida  men/a  was,, 
v^ithout  difpate,  fome  coffeehoule- table  ri  the  an- 
cients.-—I  will  only  obferve,  that  thefe  four  lines 
are  as  tlegant  and  muiical  as  any  in  Perfias,  not  ex- 
cepting thofe  fix.or  {^vtTi  which  Mr  Dryden  quotes  as 
the  only  fuch  in  all  that  author. -'—I  could  be  heartily 
glad  to  repeat  the  fatisfaftioa  defciibed  in  ihem^  be- 
ing truly 

Your,  ^£c^ 

LETTER      XX, 

I  Am  glad  to  find  by  ycur  lafl:  ItVtT  that  you  write 
to  n^,e  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend,    fetting 
down    your  thoughts   as   they   occur,    and  dealing 
plainly  v/ith   me  in  the  matter  of  my  own  trifles, 
which,  1  affure  you,  I  never  valued  half  fo  much  as 
I  do  that  Sincerity  in  you  which  they  were  the  ccca- 
£on  of  ditcoveiing  to  me  ;  and  which  while  I  am 
happy  in,    I  may   be  trufted  with  that  dangerous 
weapon,  Yo&try  ;  iince  I  ihall  do  nothing  with  it  but 
after  alkinw  and  folio  win  p-  your  advice.     1  value  iin- 
cerity  the  more,    as  I  find,  by  fad  experience,  the 
practice   of  it  is    more   dangerous ;    writers    rarely 
pardoning  the  executioners   of  their   verfes,.    even 
though  themfelves  pronounce  fentence  upon  them.— 
j^s  to  Mr  Phiiips's  pauorals,  I  take  the  firfl  to  be  in- 
finitely the  beil,  and  the  iecond  the  worft  ;  the  third 
is  for  the  greateft  part  a  tranfiation  from  Virgil's 
Daphnis.     I  will  not  foreilal  your  judgment  of  the 
reft,  only  obferve  ia  that  of  the  nightingale  thefe  ■ 

Jines 
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lines  (fpeaking  of  the  mufician's  playing  on  the 
harp], 

Ncn.v  tight'!y  Jkimmtng  o'er  the  firings  they  pafs. 
Like  ivinds  that  gently  brujh  the  plying  grajs. 
And  meliing  a'vs  arife  at  their  commGnd ; 
And  nonjiJi  laborious^   <=v^ith  a  ^weighty  hand. 
He  finks  into  the  chords,  <vuith  /olemn  pace. 
And  givss  the  fvjelling  tones  a  7nanly  grace* 

To  which  nothing  can  be  obje6led,  but  that  the)r\ir3 
fey  for  paitoral,  efpecially  being  put  into  the 
Lioaih  of  ;i  fhepherd,  as  they  are  here  ;  in  the  poet's 
©wn  perfon  they  had  been  (I  believe)  more  proper. 
^They  are  more  after  Virgil's  manner  than  that  of 
Theocritus,,  whom  yet  in  the  chara£ler  of  pallorai 
he  rather  feems  to  imitate.  In  the  whole,  1  agree 
svith  the  Tatler,  that  v/e  have  no  better  eclogues  in 
our  language.  There  is  a  fmall.  copy  of  the  fame 
author  publifhed  in  the  Tatler,  N*^  12.  on  the  Da- 
nifn  winter  :  it  is  poetical  painting,  and  I  recommend 
it  to  your  perufal. 

Dr  Gardi's  poem  I  have  not  feen,  but  believe  I 
fnallbe  of  that  critic's  opinion  you  mention  at  WilVj 
who  fwore  it  was  good  :  for,  though  I  am  very  cau- 
tious of  fwearing  after  critics^  yet  J  think  one  may- 
do  it  more  iafeiy  when  they  commend,  than  when  ^ 
they  blame. 

I  agree  v.ith  you  in  your  cenfure  of  the  ufe  of  fea= 
terms  in  Mr  Dryden's  Virgil ;  not  only  becaufe  He- 
lenus  was  no  great  prophet  in  thofe  matters,  but  be- 
caufe  no  terms  of  art  or  cant  words  fuit  with  the  ma- 
jefty  and  dignity  of  0yle  which  epic  poetry  requiref^, 
-——Cui  mens  di--vinicr  at^ue  os  magna /onal urum.- — — • 
The  Tarpawlin  phrafe  can  plea.fe  none  but  fuch  qui 
aurem  hahent  Bata-vafnx  they  niuii  not  expeft  auri' 
bus  Atticis  prohar.i,  1  fad  by  you.  (I  tliink  I  have 
brought  in  two  phrafes  of  Maniai  h^re  very  de;<> 
terocflv). 

Though  you  fay  you  did  not  rightly  take  my  mean- 
ing lif  the  verie  I  quoted  from  Juvenal,  yet  I  will 

C   C    3,^  i-'Ot 
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tiOt  explain  it;  becaufe,  though  it  feems  you  are  re-* 
folved  to  take  me  for  a  critic,  I  would  by  eo  mearrs? 
be  thought  a  commentator.  — -  And  for  another  reafon 
too,  becaufe  I  have  quite  forgot  both  the  verfe  and 
the  application. 

I  hope  it  will  be  no  oiFence  to  give  my  moft  hearty 
fervice  to  Mr  Wycherley,  though  I  perceive  by  his 
Jafl  to  me,  I  am  not  to  trouble  him  with  my  letters, 
fmce  he  there  told  me  he  was  going  inftantly  out  of 
town,  and  till  his  return  was  my  fervant,  ^c.  I  guefs 
by  yoars  he  is  yet  with  you,  and  beg  you  to  do  what 
you  may  with  all  truth  and  honour,  that  is,  affure 
him  I  have  ever  borne  all  the  refpe6t  and  kindnefs  i- 
rsiaginahle  to  him.  I  do  not  know  to  this  hour  v/hat 
it  is  that  has  eilranged  him  from  me ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  he  may  for  the  future  be  more  fafely  my 
friend,  fmce  no  invitation  of  his  Ihall  ever  more 
make  me  fo  free  with  him.  I  could  not  have  thought 
any  man  fo  very  cautious  and  fufpicious,  as  not  to 
credit  his  own  experience  of  a  friend.  Indeed  to  be- 
iieve  nobody,  m^ay  be  a  maxim  of  fafety,  but  not  fo:, 
much  of  honefty.  There  is  but  one  way  I  know  of 
converfmg  fafely  with  all  men,  that  is,  not  by  con- 
cealing what  we  fay  or  do,  but  by  faying  or  doing 
nothing  that  deferves  to  be  concealed,  and  I  can  truly 
bcaft  this  comfort  in  my  affairs  vAth  Mr  Wycherley. 
But  I  pardon  his  jealoufy,  which  is  bccom.e  his  na- 
ture, and  fliali  never  be  his  enemy  whatfoever  he  fays 
of  me. 

Your,  &c, 

LETTER      XXr. 

From   Mr   Cromwell. 

Nov.  g.  1 7 10. 

Find  I  am  obliged  to  the  fight  of  your  love-ver- 
_^  fes,  for  your  opinion  of  my  fincerity ;  which 
had  never  been  called  ia  qusilion,  if  you  had  not 

forced 
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forceci  ri^'^V'upon  fo  many  other  occafions,  to  exprefs 
my  eOieeni. 

I  h'ave  jull:  read  and  compared  *  Mr  Rowe's  ver- 
fion  of  the  ixth  of  Lucan,  with  very  great  pleafijre, 
where  I  find  none  of  thofe  abfurdlties  fo  frequent  in 
that  of  Virgil,  except  in  two  places,  for  the  fake  of 
laihing  the  prieils  ;  one  where  Cato  fays  —  So7'tiIegis 
egeant  diihli  —  and  one  in  the  fimile  of  the  Hismor- 
rhois — fatidicl  Sah;^i  —  He  is  fo  errant  a  Whig, 
that  he  ilrains  even  beyond  his  author,  in  pailion  for 
liberty,  and  averiion  to  tyranny  ;  and  errs  only  in 
ampli'iication.  Lucan  ix.  i?i  i'/iitio,  defcribing  the  feat 
of  the  Semidei  manes,  fays, 

^odque  pafet  terras  infer  lun^^ue  meatus, 
Semidei  manes  habitant, 

Is/lr  RovvC  has  this  line, 

T/jen  looking  doivn  on  the  fun's  feclle  ray. 

Pray  your  opinion;^  if  there  be  an  error  fphcericus  in 
this  or  no  ? 

Your,  \^c,^ 

LETTER      XXIL 

Ih^j.  II.  ?7io. 

YOU  miilake  me  very  much  in  thinking  the 
freedom  you  kindly  ufed  with  my  love- verfes, 
gave  me  the  firft  opinion  of  your  fmcerity  :  I  affure 
you  it  only  did  what  every  good-natured  action  of 
yours  has  done  lince,  confirmed  me  more  in  that  o- 
pinion.  The  fable,  of  the  nightingale  in  Philips 's 
paftorals  is  taken  from  Famianus  Strada's  Latin  po- 
em on  the  fame  fubjedl,  in  his  Pralufiones  Academic  a  ; 
only  the  tomb  he  erects  at  the  end,  is  added  from 
Virgil's  co.:!cluiion  of  the  Culex  I  cannot  forbear 
■giving  you  a  paiiage  out  of  the  Latin  poem  I  m.en- 
tion,  by  which  you  will  fmd  the  Engliili  poet  is  in- 
debted to  it. 

*  Pieces  printed  In  the  6th  volume  of  Tonfoa's  iVlifteljanics. 

Alicrnai 
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Alternat  mira  arte  floes  :  dum  for  que  t  aruiaso 
Inciditque,  graces  operofo  'verhere  pulfat. 
Jamque  manu  per  fila  ^olat ;  femul  hos,  Jimid  illofr, 
Explorat  numerosy  chsrdaque  lahorat  in  omni.  — 
Mox  fdet.     Ilia  modis  totide-m  refpondet,  et  ariem 
Arte  refert.     Nunc  ceu  rudis^  aut  incerta  canendi^ 
Prcshet  iter  liquidum  labenti  e  peciore  'voci. 
Nunc  ctejtm  njariati  tnodziUfque  tanora  minntts 
Delihrat  i>oce7ny  tremuloque  reciprocat  ore. 

This  poem  was  many  years  fmce  imitated  by  Cra- 
fhaw,  out  of  vvhofe  verfes  the  following, are  ^^e,ry  re- 
markable, 

Frofn.this  to  thaf^  from  that  to  this  he  fdes^ 
Feels  mnfic  s  pulfe  in  all  its  arteries  y 
Caught  in  a  net  -jjhich  there  Apollo  fpreads,  . 
His  fngers  ftruggle.  -ooith  the  'vocal  threads, 

I  have  (as  I  think  1  formerly  told  you)  a  very  good 
opiDion  of  Mr  Rovve*s  ixth  book  of  Lucan  :  indeed 
lie  amplifies  too  much,  as  well  as  Brebceuf,  the  fa^ 
mous  French  imitator.  If  I  remember  right,  he 
fometimes  takes  the  whole  comment  into  the  text  of 
the  verlion,  as  particularly  in  line  808.  Utque  folet 
fariter  totis  fe  effundere  fignis  Corycii  prejfura  crcci.—^ 
And  in  the  place  you  quote,  he  makes  of  thofe  two 
lines  in  the  Latin, 

Vidit  quanta  fuh  noSIejaceref 
Nofira  dies,,  rijttque  fui  ludibria  truncij 

no  lefs  than  eight  in  Engliih. 

What  you  obferve,  fure,  cannot  be  an  errcr 
fphzsriciisy  Ilriftly  fpeaking,  either  according  to  the 
Ptolemaic,  or  our  Copernican  fyftem  ;  Tycho  Brahe 
himfelf  will  be  on  the  tranllator's  iide;  For  Mr  Rov/e 
here  fays  no  more,  than  that  he  looked  down  on  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  which  Pompey  might  do  even 
though  the  body  of  the  fun  were  above  him. 

You  cannot  but  have  remarked  v/hat  a  journey 
Lucan  \\^x^  makes  Cato  take  for  the  fake  of  his  fine 

defcriptions. 
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{defcriptions.     From  CvTene  he  travels  by  land,  for 
no  better  reafon  than  this ; 

H<^c  endetn  fuadehat  hhmsy  qme  cUitferat  i^quor. 

The  winter's  eileds  od  the  fea,  it  Teems,  were  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  all  .the  ferpents,  whirlwinds^ 
iands,  l^c.  by  land,  which  immediately  after  he  paints 
out  in  his  fpeech  to  the.  foldiers  :  Then  he  fetches  a 
compafs  a  vail:  way  round  about,  to  ihe  Naiamones 
and  Jupiter  Ammon's  temple,  purely  to  ridicule  the 
oracles  :  and  Labienus  niuft  pardon  me,  if  J  do  not 
believe  him  when  he  fays  — Joi's  obtulit,  et  fortuna 
fvics  —  either  Labienus  or  the  map  is  vtty  much 
iniflaken  here.  Thence  he  returns  back  to  the  Syr* 
tes,  (which  he  might  have  taken  firll:  in  his  way  to 
Utica),  and  ;o  to  Leptls  Miner,  where  our  author 
leaves  him  ;  who  feems  to  have  made  Cato.  fpeak  his 
own  mind,  when  he  tells  his  army  ■—  Ire  fat  ejl  — » 
Ao  matter  v/hither.     I  arn. 

Your,  C^ra 

.LETTER     XXIIL 

From  Mr  Cromwell. 

No"j.  20.  17  ic, 

THE  fyilem  of  Tycho  Brahe  (v/ere  it  true,  afe 
it  is  novel)  could  have  no  room  here  :  Lucan^ 
with  the  reil  of  the  Latin  poets,  feems  to  foiiow 
Plato,  whofe  order  of  the  fpheres  is  clear  in  Cicero, 
De  natura  deoruTfi,  De  fomnio  Scipicnis,  and  in  Macro- 
bius.  The  feat  of  the  femidei  manes  is  Platonic  too, 
for  Apideius  de  deo  Soiratis  affigns  the  fame  to  the 
genii,  <viz.  the  region  of  the  air  for  their  intercourfe 
with  gods  and  men  ;  fo  that,  I  fancy,  Rowe  miflook 
the  fituation,  and  I  cannot  be  reconciled  to,  Look 
do^n  on  the  fun^s  rays.  I  am  glad  you  agree  with  me 
about  the  latitude  he  takes,  and  vv'iih  you  had  told 
me,  \i'Ci\s:  fortikgii  di.n6.fatididi  could  licenfe  his  in- 
vedive  agamll  piieits ;  but  I  fuppofe  you  think  them 

(with. 
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(with  Helena)  undeferving  of  your  prote£tion.  I  agree 
widi  you  in  Lucan's  erroars,  and  the  caufe  of  them^ 
his  poetic  defcriptioris  :  for  the  P^oisirans  then  knew 
the  coaft  of  Africa  from  Cyrene  (to  the  iouth-eaft  of 
which  lies  Ammon  toward  Egypt)  to  Leptis  and  U- 
tica  :  but,  pray,  remember  how  your  Honier  nodded 
while  Ulyfies  fltpt,  and  waking  knew  not  where  he 
was,  in  the  fhort  pafFage  from  Corcyra  to  Ithaca.  I 
like  Trapp's  verfions  for  their  juilnefs  ;  his  pfalm  is 
excellent,  the  prodigies  in  the  SrllGeorgic  judicious-, 
(whence  I  conclude  that  it  is  eaiier  to  turn  Virgil 
juftly  in  blank  verfe  than  rhyme.)  The  eclogue  of 
Gallus,  and  fable  of  Phaeton  pretty  well;  but  he 
is  very  faulty  in  his, numbers;  the  fa-te  of  Phaetoa 
might  run  thus, 

^he  hlaj^ed  Phaeton  <with  Hazing  hah,  7 

Shot  gliding  through  the  'vaji  abjfs  cf  air,  > 

And  tumbled  headlong  like  a  falling  Jfar,  \ 

I-aajv  Your,  i^c,. 

LETTER     XXIV. 

Nov.  24.  17 10. 

TO  make  ufe  of  that  freedom  and  familiarity  of 
ilyle,  which  we  have  taken  up  in  our  corre- 
fpondenee,  and  which  is  more  properly  talking  upon 
paper,  than  writing;  I  will  tell  you,  v/ithout  any 
preface,  that  I  never  took  Tyclio  Brahe  for  one  of  the 
ancients,  or  in  the  leail  an  acquaintance  of  Lucan's ; 
nay,  it  is  a  mercy  on  this  occaiion  that  l  do  not  givf 
you  an  account  of  his  life  and  converfation  ;  as  how  h( 
lived  fome  years  like  an  ijichanted  knight  in  a  certaii 
iiland,  with,  a  tale  of  a  king  of  Denm.ark's  milbefj 
that  Ihall  be  namelefs,-— ^ — But  I  have  compalfion  or 
you,- and  would  not  for  the  v/or:d  you.  fhould  ftay  an) 
longer  among  the  genii  and  feTTtidei  mattes ^  you  knov 
where  ;  for  if  once  youget  fo  near  the  m^oon,  Sapph< 
will  want  your  prefence  in  the  clouds  and  inferiou: 
regions ;  not  to  mention,  the  great  lofs  Druiy-laiv 

wil 
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U'iil  faftain,   when  IMr  C is  in  the  milky-way. 

Thefe  celeftial  thoughts  putme  in  mind  of  thepriefts 
you  mention,  who  are  a  fort  oi fortikgi  in  one  fenfe, 
becaufe  in  their  lottery  there  are  more  blanks  than 
prizes  ;  the  adventurers  being  at  beft  in  an  uncer- 
tainty, whereas  the  fetters-up  are  fure  of  fomethingc. 
Prieils  indeed  in  their  chara6ler,  as  they  reprefeat 
God,  are  facred-i  and  fo  are  conftables  a^  they  re- 
prefent  the  king ;  but  you  will  own  a  great  many  of 
ti.em  are  very  odd  fellows,  and  the  devil  of  any  like- 
nefo  in  them.  Yet  1  can  aflure  you,  I  honour  the 
good  as  much  as  I  deteJl:  the  bad,  and  I  think,  that 
in  condemning  thefe  we  praife  thofe.  The  tranfla- 
tions  from  Ovid  I  have  not  fo  good  an  opinion  of  as 
you  ;  becaufe  I  think  they  have  little  of  the  main 
charafleriuic  of  this  author,  a  graceful  eafinefs.  For 
let  the  fenfe  be  ever  fo  exadly  rendered,  unlefs  an 
author  looks  like  himfelf,  in.  his  air,  habit,  and  man- 
ner, it  is  a  difguife,  and  not  a  tianflation.  But  as  to 
the  pfalm,  I  think  David  is  much  more  beholden  to 
the  tranflator  than  Ovid  ;  and  as  he  treated  the  Ro- 
man like  a  Jew?  fo  he  has  made  the  Jew  fpeak  like  a 
Eoman. 

Your,  Ijc, 

X  E  T  T  E  R      XXV. 

From  Mr  C  p.  0  m  well. 

Dec.  5.  17 10. 

THE  fame  judgment  we  made  on  Rovve's  ixth  of 
Lucan  will  ferve  for  his  part  of  the  vith,  where 
I  find  this  memorable  line, 

Parque  no'vum  Fortune,  -uidet  concitrrerBi  helium 
jltque  'virum. 

For  this  he  employs  fix  verfes,  among  which  is  thlsj 

As  if  en  knightly  ter?ns  in  lijls  they  ran. 

Pray  can  you  trace  chivalry  up  higher  than  Phara- 

moiid  ■? 
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-mond  ?  will  you  allow  it  an  anachronifm  ?— Tickel 
in  his  verfion  of  the  Phcgnix  from  Claudian, 

JV/jen  nature  ceafesj  thou  Jhah  Jfill  remain^ 
■Nor/eccnd  chaos  bound  thy  endlefs  reign. 

Claudian  thus, 

-£f  clades  te  nulla  rapit,  folufqne  ficperfies^ 
Edcmita  tellure,  ma/ies* 

which  t3lainly  refers  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  and 
the  conflagration  of  Phaeton ;  not  to  the  iinal  diflo- 
lution.  Your  thought  of  the  prieits  lottery  is  very 
iine  :  you  play  the  wi?,  and  not  the  critic,  upon  the 
€rrours  of  your  brother. 

Your  obferxTJion?  are  all  \Qr^'  \^Sk. :  Virgil  is  emi- 
nent for  adjuftinghis  disftion  to  his  fentiments ;  and, 
among  the  moderns,  i  nnd  you  pradtife  the  profodia 
of  your  rules.  Your  poem  *  fnews  you  to  be,  what 
you  fay  of  Voiture  — Ty/V/^  hoch  ^well  hred  :  the  ftate 
of  the  fair,  though  fatirical,  is  touched  with  that  de- 
licacy, and  gallantry,  that  not  the  court  of  Auguilus, 
not— But  hold,  I  iliall  Icfe  what  I  lately  recovered, 
your,  opinion  of  my  fmcerity  :  yet  1  muii  fay,  it  is  as 
fauitlefs  as  the  fair  to  whom  it  is  addrefTed,  be  fhe 
never  fo  perfetl.  The  M.  G.  (who  it  feems  had  no 
right  notion  of  you,  as  you  of  him)  tranfcribed  it  by 
lucubration:  ft'om  fome  difcourfe  of  yours,  he 
thought  your  inclination  led  you  to  (what  the  men 
of  falhion  call  learning)  pedantry  ;  but  now,  he  fays, 
he  has  no  lefs,  I  allure  you,  than  a  veneration  for 

you. 

Your,  ^c. 

LETTER     XXVI. 

Dec.  17.   1710. 

IT  feems  that  my  late  mention  of  Crafhaw,  and  my 
quotation  from  him  has  moved  your  curicfity,     I 
therefore  fend  you  the  whole  author,  who  has  held  a 

*  To  a  lady,  wiih  the  works  of  Voiture, 

place 
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place  among  my  other  books  of  this  nature  for  fome 
years  J  in  which  time  having  read  him  twice  or 
thrice,  I  find  him  one  of  thofe  whofe  works  may  juft 
deferve  reading,  I  takd  this  poet  to  have  writ  like 
a  gentleman,  that  is,  at  leifure-hours,  and  more  to 
'keep  out  of  idlenefs  than  to  eftablilli  a  reputation  : 
fo  that  nothing  regular  or  jufl  can  be  expefted  from 
him.  Ail  that  regards  defign,  form,  fable,  (which 
is  the  foul  of  poetry),  all  that  concerns  exaftnefs,  or 
tonfent  of  parts,  (which  is  the  body),  will  proba- 
bly be  wanting  ;  only  pretty  conceptions,  fine  meta- 
phors, glittering  expreitions,  and  fomethingof  a  neat 
caft  of  verfe,  (which  are  properly  the  drefs,  gems,  or 
loofe  ornaments  of  poetry),  may  be  found  in  thefe 
verfes.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe  of  moll;  other  poeti- 
cal writers  of  mifceilanies ;  nor  can  it  well  be  other- 
wife,  fince  no  man  can  be  a  true  poet  who  writes  for 
diverfion  only.  Thefe  authors  fhould  be  confidsrred 
as  verifiers  and  witty  men,  rather  than  as  poets ;  and 
under  this  head  will  only  fall  the  thoughts,  the  ex  • 
preffion,  and  the  numbers.  Thefe  are  only  the  piea- 
iing  part  of  poetry,  which  may  be  judged  of  at  a 
view,  and  comprehended  all  at  once.  And  (to  ex- 
prefs  myfelf  like  a  painter)  their  colouring  entertains 
the  fight,  but  the  lines  and  life  of  the  picture  are  not 
to  be  infpefted  too  narrowly. 

This  author  formed  himfelf  upon  Petrarch,  or  ra- 
ther upon  Marino.  His  thoughts,  one  may  obferve, 
in  the  main,  are  pretty;  but  oftentimes  far  fetched, 
and  too  often  ftrained  and  ftifFened  to  make  them  ap- 
pear the  greater.  For  men  are  never  fo  apt  to  think 
a  thing  great,  as  when  it  is  odd  or  wonderful,  and 
inconfiderate  authors  would  rather  be  admired  than 
underilood.  This  ambition  of  furpriAng  a  reader, 
is  the  true  natural  caufe  of  all  fuflian,  or  bombaft  in 
poetry.  To  confirm  what  I  have  faid,  you  need  but 
look  into  his  firft  poem  of  the  Weeper,  v^here  the  2d, 
4th,  6th,  14th,  2ift  ftanzas  are  as  fublimely  dull  as 
the  7th,  8th,  9th,  i6th,  17th,  20th,  and  23d  ftanzas 
of  the  fame  copy  are  foft  and  pleafing;  and  if  thefe 

VoL.IU.  t  D  d  laft 
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lafi:  want  any  thing,  it  is  an  ealier  and  more  unalTect- 
<cd  expreffion.  The  remaining  thoughts  in  that  poem 
inight  have  been /pared,  being  either  but  repetitions, 
or  very  trivial  and  mean.  And  by  this  example  in 
the  firil  one  may  guefs  at  all  the  reil^  to  be  like  this, 
a  mixture  of  tender  gentle  thoughts  and  fuitable  ex- 
preffions,  of  forced  and  inextricable  conceits,  and 
of  needlefs  iiilers-up  to  the  reil.  From  all  which  it 
is  plain,  this  author  writ  fall,  and  fet  down  what 
came  uppermoft.  A  reader  may  ficim  off  the  froth, 
-and  ufe  the  clear  underneath  ;  but  if  he  goes  too  deep 
will  meet  with  a  mouthfiil  of  dregs ;  either  the  top 
.or  bottom  of  him  are  good  for  little,  but  what  he  did 
in  his  own,  natural,  middle-way,  is  beft. 

To  fpeak  of  his  numbers  is  a  little  difncult,  they 
-jare  fo  various  and  irregular,  and  moiily  Pindaric  ;  it 
is  evident  his  heroic  vcyxQ  (the  bell  example  of  which 
-IS  his  Muiic's  Duel)  is  carelefsly  made  up;  but  one 
may  imagine  from  what  it  now  is,  that,  had  he  taken 
more  care,  it  had  been  mufical  and  pieaiing  enough, 
not  extremely  majeftic,  but  fweet.:  and  the  time  con- 
iidered  of  his  writing,  he  was  (even  as  uncorreft  as 
.he  is)  none  of  the  woril  verfiiicators. 

I  will  jull  cbferve,  that  the  beil  pieces  of  this  au- 
thor are  a  paraphrafe  en  Pfalm  xxiii.  On  LeiHua, 
F.pitaph  on  Mr  Alhton,  Wilhes  to  his  flippoled  mi- 
^frrefs,  and  the  Dies  tree, 

LETTER     XXVn, 

Dec.  30.  17 10. 

Refume  my  old  liberty  of  throwing  out  myfelf 

upon  paper  to  you,  and  making  what  thoughts 

float  uppermoft  in  my  head,  the  fubje6l  of  a  letter. 
They  are  at  prefent  upon  laughter,  which  (for  ought 
I  know)  may  be  thecaufe  you  might  fometimes  think 
:me  too  remifs  a  friend,  when  1  was  moit^entirely  fo  : 
ibr  I  am  never  fo  inclined  to  mirth  as  when  I  am  moil 
pleafed  and  moft  eafy,  which  is  in  the  company  of -a 
ixm^^  like  yourfelf. 

As  I 
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As  the  fooling  and  toying  with  a  miilrefs  is  a  proof 
of  fondnefs,  not  diirefpefl,  fo  is  raillery  with  a  friend* • 
i- know  there  are  prudes  in  friendihip,   who  expeft 
diltmce,  awe,  and  adoration,  but  I  know  you  are  not 
of  them  ;  and  I  for  my  part  am  no  idol-vvorrnipperr 
though  a  Papiit.     If  I  were  to  addrefs  Jupiter  him- 
fell  in  a  Heathen  way,  I  fancy  I  ihould  be  apt  to  take 
hold  of  his  knee  in  a  familiar  manner,  if  not  of  his 
beard  like  Dionyf.us ;  I  was  juft  going  to  fay  of  his 
buttons ;-  but  1  think  Jupiter  wore  none,  (however  i~ 
will  not  be  poiitive-  to  fo  nice  a  critic  as  you,  but  hi> 
robe  might  be  fubnetfted  with  a  fibula.)    1  know  fome- 
philofophers  define  laughter,  A  rcCDyninendiKgQiirfd'vei' 
to  cay  c^jjn  fauQurj  hy  comparifon  vjith  the  ^veakne/s  cf 
,  another :  but  I  am  fure  1  very  rarely  lauo-h  with  that 
view,  nor  do  I  believe  children  have  any  luch  conn- 
deration  in  their  heads,  when  they  exprefs  their  plea- 
iure  this  way :  I  laugh  full  as  innocently  as  they,  for 
the  mod  part,  and  as  fillily.     There  is  a  diiferencc 
too  betwixt  laugliing  about  a  thin^,  and  laughing  at 
a'tliincr  :  one  may  find  the  inferiour  man  (to  make 
a  kind  of  cafuidical  diftinflion)  provoked  to  folly  at 
the  iight  or  obfervation  of  fome  circumjlance  of  a 
thing,  when  the  thing  zV,4.y  appears  folemn  and  auguft 
to  the  fuperiour  m-an,  that  is,  our  judgment  and  rea«- 
fon.     Let  an  ambaiiador  fpeak  the  beft  fenfe  in  the 
vvorld,  and  deport  himfelf  in  the  moll  graceful  man= 
ner  before  a  prince,  yet  if  the  tail  of  his  (hirt  happen^ 
(as  1  have  known  it  happen  to  a  very  wife  man)  to- 
hang  out  behind,  more  people  fhall  laugh- at  that 
than  attend  to  the  other,  till  they  recoUecl  themfelvesp  • 
and  then  they  will  not  have  a  jot  the  lefs  refpedl  for 
the  miniiler.    I  mail  confefs  the  iniquity  of  my  coun=- 
tenance  before-  you  ;  feverai  mafcles  of  my  face  fome»' 
times  take  an  impertinent  liberty  with  my  judgment, 
but  then  my  judgment  foon  rifss,   and  fets  all  right 
again  about  my  mouth  :    and  i  fmd  I  value  no  man 
fo  much,  as  him  in  whofe  fight  I  have  been  playin^^ 
the  fool.     I  cannot  be  fub  perfona  before  a  man  I 
Jove  I  aad  not  to  laugh  with  honeiiy  when  nature 

i)  d.  2-  prompts jk  - 
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prompts,  or  folly  (which  is  more  a  fecond  nature  than 
any  thing  I  knovv)  is  but  a  knavifh  hypocritical  way 
of  making  a  mafk  of  one's  own  face. — To  conclude, 
ihofe  that  are  my  frien'  s»  /  laugh  i.vith,  and  thofe 
that  are  not  /  laugh  at ;  (o  am  nierry  in  company, 
and  if  ever  I  am  wife,  it  is  al!  by  myfeif.  You  take 
juftanothe/ ccurfe,  and  to  thofe  that  are  not  your 
friends,  are  very  civil ;  and  to  thofe  that  are,  very 
endearing  and  complaifant :  thus  when  ycu  and  I 
meet,  there  v/ill  be  the  ri/us  et  hlanditia  united  to- 
gether in  converfation,  as  they  conimonly  are  in 
a  verfe.  But  without  laughter  on  the  one  ilde,  or 
compliment  on  the  others  I  aiTure  you  I  am,  with 
real  efleeiri, 

Your,  b'i-, 

LETTER     XXVIIL 

From  Mr  C  r  o  m  v/  e  l  l. 

Q£f.  16.   17  1 1. 

MR  Wycherley  vlfited  me  at  Bath  in  my  £ck- 
nefs,  and  expreffed  much  aJtefdcn  to  me  : 
hearing  from  me  how  welcome  his  letters  would  be, 
he  prefently  Vv'rit.  to  ycu  ;  in  which  I  inferted  my 
fcrall,  and  after,  a  fecond.  He  went  to  Gloucefter 
in  his  way  to  Salop,  but  was  difappointed  of  a  boat, 
and  fo  returned  to  the  Bath  ;  then  he  Ihewed  me  your 
anfwer  to  his  letters,  in  which  you  fpeak  of  my  good- 
nature, but,  I  fear,  you  found  me  very  froward  at 
reading  ;  yet  you  allow  for  my  illnefs.  I  could  not 
poffibly  be  in  the  fame  houfe  with  Mr  Wycherley, 
though  I  fought  it  earneftly,  nor  come  up  to  town 
with  him,  he  being  engaged  with  others  ;  but  when- 
ever we  met,  v,'e  talked  of  you.  He-  praifes  your 
poem  *,  and  even  outvies  me  in  kind  exprelTions  of 
you.  As  if  he  had  not  wrote  two  letters  to  you,  he 
was  for  writing  every  poll ;  I  put  him  in  mind  he 
had  already.     Forgive  me  this  wrong ;  I  know  not 

*  Eilay  on  Criticifnj* 

v/hether 
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Tvhetlier  my  talking  fo  much  of  your  great  humanity 
and  tendernefs  to  me,  and  love  to  him  ;  or  Avhether 
the  return  of  his  natural  difpoiition  to  yoa  was  the 
caufe ;  but  certainly  you  are  now  highly  in  his  fa- 
vour :  now  he  will  come  this  winter  to  your  houfe, 
and  I  miift  go  with  him  ;  but  firli  he  will  invite  you 

fpeedily  to  town. 1  arrived  on  Saturday  laft  much 

wearied,  yet  had  wrote  fooner,  but  was  told  by  Mr 
Gay  (who  has  writ  a  pretty  poem  to  Lintot,  a.iid  who 
gives  you  his  fervice)  that  you  was  gone  from  home, 
Lewis  (hewed  me  your  letter,  which  fet  me  right j 
and  your  next  letter  is  impatiently  expe-fled  from  me, 
Mr  Wycherley  came  to  town  on  Sunday  laft,  and 
kindly  furprifed  m.e  with  a  vifit  on  Monday  mbrning. 
We  dined  and  drank  t02;ether  ;  and  1  faying,  To  our 
io'veSf  he  replied,  //  is  Mr  Papers  health.  Ke  faid  he 
would  go  to  Mr  Thorold's,  and  leave  a  letter  for  you., 
Thlough  I  cannot  anfwer  for  the  event  of  all  this,  in 
refpeft  to  him  5  yet  1  can  afTure  you,  that,  when 
you  pleafe  to  come,  you  will  be  moil  delirable  to  mcg 
as  always  by  inclination,  fo  now  by  duty,  who  fhali 
ever  be 

Your,  Uc, 

LETTER      XXIX, 

No'v,  12.  171 1, 

Recei\''ed  the  entertainment  of  your  letter  the  day 
after  I  had  fent  you  one  of  mine,  and  I  am  but 
this  morning  returned  hither.  The  news  yon  tell  me 
bf  the  many  difficulties  you  found  in  your  return 
from  Bath,  gives  me  fuch  a  kind  of  pleafure  as  we 
ufually  take  in  accompanying  our  friends  in  their 
mixed  adventures ;  for,  metliinks,  I  fee  you  labour- 
ing through  all  your  inconveniencies  of  the  rough 
roads,  the  hard  faddie,  the  trotting  horfe,  and  what 
not  ?  What  an  agreeable  furprife  v/culd  it  have  been 
to  me,  to  have  met  you  by  pure  accident,  (which  I 
was  within  an  ace  of  doing),  and  to  have  carried  you 
cff  triumphantly,  fet  you  on  an  eafier  pad,  and  re- 
D  d  ^  iieved 
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lieved  the  wandering  knight  with  a  night's  lodging 
and  rural  repaft,  at  our  caftle  in  the  foreit  ?  But  theie 
are  only  the  pleafmg  imaginations  of  a  difappointed 
lover,  who  muit  fufFer  in  a  melancholy  abfence  yet 
thefe  two  months.  In  the  mean  time,  I  take  up  with 
the  mufes,  for  _w ant  of  your  better  company;  the 
mules,  qu(V  nobifatm  pernoSianti  peregrinantur.,  rujii- 
cantur.  Thofe  aereal  ladies  jufc  diicover  enough  to 
me  of  their  beauties  to  urge  my  purfuit,  and  di-aw  me 
on  in  a  wandering  mase  of  thought,  fUli  in  hopes 
(and  only  in  hopes)  of  attaining  thofe  fav^ours  from 
them,  which  they  confer  on  their  more  happy  admi- 
rers. We  grafp  fome  more  beautiful  idea  in  our  own 
brain,  than  our  endeavours  to  exprefs  it  can  fet  to  the 
view  of  others  ;  and  flili  do  but  labour  to  fall  Ihort  of 
our  £rft  imagination.  The  gay  colouring  which 
Fancy  gave  at  the  firfl:  tranfient  glance  we  had  of  it,^ 
goes  off  in  the  execution  :  like  thofe  various  figures 
in  the  gilded  clouds,  which  while  we  gaze  long  up- 
on, to  feparate  the  parts  of  each  imaginary  image, 
the  whole  faints  before  the  eye,  and  decays  into  con- 
fuiion. 

I  am  highly  pleafed  with  the  knowledge  you  give 
me  of  Mr  Wycherley's  prefent  temper,  v^hich  feems 
fo  favourable  to  miC.  I  fhall  ever  have  fuch  a  fund 
of  afFedion  for  him  as  to  be  agreeable  to  myfelf 
when  I  am  fo  to  him,  and  cannot  but  be  gay  when  he 
13  in  good  humour,  as  the  (iirface  of  the  earth  (if  you 
will  pardon  a  poetical  fimilitude)  is  clearer  or  gloo- 
mier, juil  as  the  fun  is  brighter  or  more  overcaft. 

I  ihould  be  glad  to  iee  the  verfes  to  Lintot  which  you 
mention,  for,  methinks,  fomething  oddly  agreeable 
may  be  produced  from  that  fubjeft.- For  what  re- 
mains, I  am  fo  well,  that  nothing  but  the  aiTurance 
of  your  being  fo  can  make  me  better ;  and  if  you 
would  have  me  live  with  any  fatisfidion  theie  dark 
days  in  v/hich  I  cannot  fee  you,  it  mull  be  hv  your 
writing  fometiraes  to 

Your,  i^c. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XXX. 

Fro7n  Mr  C  R  o  M  w  £  L  l, 

De:.  7.  I  71 1. 

MR  Wycherley  has,  I  believe,  fent  you  two 
or  three  letters  of  invitation  ;  but  you,  like 
the  fair,  will  be  Ion!?  iblicited  before  you  yield,  to 
inake  the  favour  the  more  acceptable  to  the  lover. 
He  is  much  yours  by  his  t;alk  ;  fcr  that  unbounded 
genius  which  has  ranged  at  large  like  a  libertine, 
now  feems  confined  to  you  :  and  J  fhouid  take  him 
for  your  mitirefs  too  by  your  limile  of  the  fan  and 
earth :  It  is  very  fine,  but  inverted  by  the  applica- 
tion ;  for  the  gaiety  of  your  fancy,  and  the  droopinp- 
of  his  by  the  withdrawing  of  your  luilre,  perfuades 
me  it  would  be  juiler  by  the  reverfe.  Oh  happy  fa- 
vourite of  the  Mufes  !  how  permSiare,  all  night  long 
with  them  ?  but  alas !  you  do  but  toy,  bu:  fkirmifh 
with  them,  and  decline  a  clcfe  engagement.  Leave 
elegy  and  tranfladcn  to  the  inferiour  clafs^,  on  whom 
the  Mufes  only  glance  now  and  then  like  our  v/inter- 
fun,  and  then  leave  them  in  the  dark.  Think  on  the 
dignity  of  tragedy,  v^hich  is  of  the  greater  poetry, 
as  Dennis  fays,  and  foil  him  at  his  other  v/eapon,  as 
you  have  done  in  ciiticifm.  Every  one  wonders  that 
a  genius  like  yours  will  not  fupport  the  finking  Dra- 
ma ;  and  Mr  Wilks  (though,  I  think,  his  talent  is 
comedy)  has  exprefTed  a  furious  ambition  to  fwell  in. 
your  buikins.  We  have  had  a  poor  comedy  of  John- 
fon's  (n::t  Ben)  which  held  feven  nights,  and  has  got 
him  three  hundred  pounds,  for  the  tov/n  is  fharp-fet 
on  new  plays,  in  vain  would  I  fire  you  by  interefl 
or  ambition,  when  your  mind  is  not  fufceptible  of 
either  ;  though  your  authority  (ariling  from  the  ge- 
neral eileem,  like  that  of  Pompey)  mult  infallibly 
affure  you  of  fuccefs  ;  for  which  in  all  your  wifhes 
you  will  be  attended  y*'iih  thofe  of 

Your,  ^V. 

L  E  T- 
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Dec.  21.  1 71 1. 

IF  1  have  not  writ  to  you  fo  foon  J  as  ought,  let  my 
writing  now  atone  for  the  delay  ;  as  it  will  in- 
failibly  do,  when  you  know  what  a  facrifice  I  make 
you  at  this  time,  and  that  every  moment  my  eyes- 
are  employed  upon  this  paper,  they  are  taken  ofF^ 
from  two  of  the  iineft  faces  in  the  univerfe.  But  in- 
deed it  is  fome  confolation  to  me  to  reflect,  that 
while  I  but  write  this  period,  I  efcape  fome  hundred 
fatal  darts  from  thofe  unerring  eyes,  and  about  a 
thouiand  deaths  or  better.  Now  you,  that  delight 
in  dying,  would  not  once  have  dreamed  of  an  ablent 
friend  in  thefe  circuniilances  \  you  that  are  fo  nice 
an  admirer  of  beauty,  or  (as  a  critic  would  fay  af- 
ter Terence)  fo  elegant  a  fpeSlator  of  forms  ;  you 
Tiiuft  have  a-fober  difh  of  coffee,  and  a  folitary  can- 
dle at  your  iide,  to  write  an  epiiile  lucubratory  to 
your  friend ;  whereas  1  can  do  it  as  well  with  two 
pair  of  radiant  lights,  that  outihine  the  golden  god 
of  day  and  filver  goddefs  of  night,  and  all  the  reful- 
gent eyes  of  the  firmament.  — You  fancy  now  that 
Sappho's  eyes  are  two  of  thefe  my  tapers,  but  it  is 
no  fdch  matter;  th^fe  are  eyes  that  have  more  per- 
fuafion  in  one  glance  than  all  Sappho's  oratory  and 
gefture  together,  let  her  put  her  body  into  what, 
moving  pofcures  The  pleafes.  Indeed,  indeed,  my 
friend,  you  never  could  have  found  fo  improper  a 
time  to  tempt  me  Vv'ith  intereil  or  ambition  :  let  me 
but  have  the  reputation  of  thefe  in  my  keeping,  and 
as  for  m.y  own,  let  the  devil,  or  let  Dennis,  take  it 
for  ever.  How  gladly  would  I  give  all  I  am  worth, 
that  is  to  fay,  my  Pailorals,  for  one  of  them,  and 
my  EiTay  for  the  other ;  I  would  lay  out  all  my  po&^ 
try  in  love  ;  an  original  far  a  lady,  .and  a  tranllation 
for  a  waiting- maid  !  alas  1  what  have  I  to  do  witht  1 
Jane  Gray,  as  long  as  Mifs  Molly,  Mifs  Betty,  or 
Miis  r  nty  ar-  in  th:3  \vArid^  Shall  I  write  of  beau- 
ties 
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ties  murdered  long  ago,  wKen  there  are  thofe  at  this 
inftant  that  murder  me  ?  1  will  evrn  coinpofe  my  own 
tragedy,  and  the  poet  fhall  appear  in  his  own  perfoa 
to  move  compaiHcn  :  it  will  be  far  more  eitcclual 
than  Bays's  entering  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and 
the  world  will  own,  there  never  was  a  more  mifera- 
ble  objeii  brought  upon  the  i^age. 

Now  you  that  are  a  critic,  pray  inform  me,  in 
what  manner  I  may  conned:  the  foregvoing  part  of 
this  letter  with  that  which  is  to  follow,  according  to 
the  rules  :  I  would  willingly  return  Mr  Gay  my 
thanks  for  the  favour  of  his  poem,  and  in  particu- 
lar for  his  kind  mention  of  rhe  ;  I  hoped,  when  I 
heard  a  new  com-edy  had  met  with  fuccefs  upon  the 
ilage,  that  it  hiid  been  his,  to  which  I  really  wiih  no 
lefs  ;  and  (had  it  been  any  way  in  ray  power)  ihould 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  contributed  to  its  intro- 
duction into  the  world.  His  verfes  to  Lintot  *  have 
put  a  whim  into  ray  head,  which  you  are  like  to  be 
troubled  with  in  the  oppcfite  page  :  take  it  as  you 
find  it,  the  prcdudion  of  half  an  hour  the  other 
morning.  1  deiign  very  foon  to  put  a  talk  of  a  more 
ferious  nature  upon  you,  in  reviewing  a  piece  o£ 
mine  that  may  better  defervc  criticifm  j  and  by  that 
timxC  you  have  done  with  it^  I  hope  to  tell  you  ift 
perfon  with  how  much  fidelity  I  am 

^  Your,  ^c, 

* 

*  Thefe  vcifes  are.  printed  in  Dr  Swift's,  and  our  Author'a 
Mifcellanies, 
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LETTER     I. 

Ma  DA  My  March  I.   170^,. 

I  Send  ycu  the  book  of  radiments  of  drawing;^ 
which  you  were  pleafed  to  command,  and  thinks 
myl^-f  obliged  to  inform  you  at  the  fame  tim© 
■of  one  of  ' -e  many  excellencies  you  poiTefs  without' 
knowing  of  them.  You  are  bat  too  good  a  painter 
already  ;  and  no  picture  of  Raphael's  was  ever  fo 
beautiful,  as  that  v/hich  you  have  formed  in  a  cer- 
tain heart  of  my  acquaintance.  Indeed  it  was  but^ 
juft  that  the  fineil:  lines  in  nature  Ihould  be  drawn, 
upon  the  moH  durable  ground,  and  none  coald  ever, 
be  met  with,,  that-  would  fo  readily  receive,  or  fa 
faithfully  retain  them,  as  this  heart.  I  may  boldly 
fay  of  it,-  that  you  will  not  and  its  fellow  in  all  the- 
parts  of  the  body  in  this  book.  But  I  mull  com- 
plain to  you  of  my  hand,  which  is  an  arrant  traitor- 
to  my  heart  ;  for  having  been  copying  your  picture 
from  thence  and  from  Knelier  thefe.  three  days,  it 
has  done  all  poflible  injury  to  the  fineft  face  that  e- 
ver  was  made,  and  to  the  livelieft  im.a^e  that  ever  was 
drawn.  I. have  imagination  enough  in  your  abfence, 
to  trace  fome  refemblance  of  you  ;  but  I  have  beeoi'' 
fo  long  ufed  to  lofe  my  judgment  at  the  fight  of  you, 
that  it  ispaft  my  power  to  correal  it  by  the  life* - 
Your  pi'fture  feems  leail  like  when  placed  before  your 
eyes ;  and,  contrary  to  all  other  pictures,  receives  a 
manifelt  difad vantage  by  being  (tt  on  the  faireft  lights 

*  Moft  of  thefe  W2re  prmted  without  the  author's  confent, 
and  no  doubt  are  the  fame  upon  which  the  cejifure  is  paiTed  in 
the  preface,  '*  That  they  have  too  much  of  a  juvenile  ambi- 
*'  tion  of  v/it,  and  afteftation  of  gaiety."  And  it  is  pleaded  in 
excufe,  ^'  that  they  vvers  written  very  young,  and  the  foliy  was 
'^  fvon  over," 

in 
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in  the  world.  The  painters  are  a  very  vain  genera- 
•tion,  and  have  a  long- time  pretended  to  rival  nature; 
•but  to  own  the  truth  to  you,  fhe  made  fuch  a  finifli- 
-cd  piece  about  three  and  twenty  years  ago  (1  beo- 
your  pardon,  Madam  ;  I  proteft,  I  meant  but  two 
and  twenty)  that  it  is  in  vain  for  them  any  longer  to 
contend  with  her.  1  know  you  indeed  made  one 
fomething  like  it,  betwixt  five  and  fix  years  paft  : 
it  was  a  little  ^iri,  done  with  abundance  of  ipirit  and 
life,  and  wT^nts  nothing  but  time  to  be  an  admirable 
-piece :  but,  not  to  flatter  yaiir  work,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  ever  come  up  to  v^-'hat  your  father  made.  How- 
ever I  v/ould  not  difcourage  you  ;  it  is  certain  you 
■have  a  (Irange  happinefs,  in  making  fine  things  of  a, 
■fudden  and  at  a  ftroke,  with  incredible  eafe  and  plea- 
ftire, 

I  am,  &c. 

LETTER     n. 

IT  is  too  much  a  rule  in  this  town,  that  when  =a 
lady  has  once  done  a  man  a  favour,  he  is  to  be 
rude  to  her  ever  after.  It  becomes  our  fex  to  take 
-upon  us  twice  as  much  as  yours  allow  us ;  by  this 
method  I  may  v/rite  to  you  moil  impudently,  be- 
caufe  you  once  anfwered  me  modeftly  ;  and  if  you 
iliou id  never  do  me  that  honour  for  the  future,  I  am 
to  think  (Hke  a  true  coxcomb)  that  your  fiience 
gives  con'ient.  Perhaps  you  v^onder  why  this  is  ad  • 
dreffed  to  you  rather  than  to  Mrs  M  — ,  with  whom 
I  have  the  right  of  an  old  acquaintance,  whereas 
you  are  a  fine  l&dvy  have  bright  eyes,  ^c.  Firft, 
Madam,  I  make  choice  of  you  rather  than  of  your 
mother,  becaufe  you  are  younger  than  your  mother. 
Secondly,  becaufe  I  fancy  you  fpell  better,  as  ha- 
ving been  at  fchool  later.  Thirdly,  becaufe  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  write  if  you  pleafe,  and  poifi- 
bly  it  may  keep  you  frorn  employing  yourfelf  worfe: 
it  may  fave  fome  honeft  neighbouring  gentleman 
from  three  or  four  of  your  peltiient  glances.     Cail 

your 
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your  eyes  upon  paper.  Madam,  there  you  may  look 
innocently  :  men  are  reducing,  books  are  dangerous, 
the  amorous  ones  foften'  you,  and  the  godly  ones 
give  you  the  fpleen ;  if  you  look  upon  trees,  they 
clafp  in  embraces ;  birds  and  beails  make  love  :  the 
fun  is  too  warm  for  your  blood  ;  the  moon  melts  you 
into  yielding  and.  melancholy.  Therefore  1  fay  once 
jHore,  caft  your  eyes  upon  paper,  and  read  only 
fuch  letters  as  I  write,  which  convey  no  darts,  no 
flames,  but  proceed  from  innocence  of  foul,  and  fim- 
plicity  of  heart.  Thank  God  I  am  an  hundred  miles 
off  from  thofe  eyes  1  I  would  fooner  truft  your  hand 
than  them  for  doing  me  mifchief;  and  though  I 
doubt  not  fome  part  of  the  rancour  and  iniquity  ©f 
your  heart  will  drop  into  your  pen,  yet  fmce  it  v.'ill 
r^ot  attack  me  on  a  fudden  and  unprepared,  fince  I 
may  have  time  while  I  break  open  your  letter"  to  crofs 
myfelf  and  fay  a  Pater-nofter,  1  hope  Providence  will 
protedl:  me  from  all  you  can  attempt  at  this  diilance, 
I  am  told  you  are  at  this  hour  as  handfome  as  an  an- 
gel ;  for  my  part,  i  have  forgot  your  face  iince  two 
winters.  You  may  be  grown  to  a  giantefs  for  all  I 
knowe  T  cannot  tell  in  any  refped:  what  fort  of 
creature  you  are,  only  that  you  are  a  very  niifchie- 
vcus  one,  whom  I  fliall  ever  pray  to  be  defended 
from.  But  when  your  minifter  fends  me  word  you 
have  the  fmall-pox,  a  good  many  freckles,  or  are 
very  pale,  I  will  defire  him  to  give  thanks  for  it  in 
your  pariih- church  ;  which  as  foon  as  he  Ihall  inform 
me  he  has  done,  I  will  make  you  a  viiit  without  ar- 
mour :  I  will  eat  any  thing  you  give  me  without  fufpi- 
cion  of  poifon,  take  you  by  the  hand  without  gloves, 
nay  venture  to  follow  you  into  an  arbour  without 
calling  the  company.  This,  Madam,  is  the  top  of 
my  wiflies,  but  how  differently  are  our  defires  in- 
clined !  You  ligh  out,  in  the  ardour  of  your  heart, 
Oh  playhoufes,  parks,  operas,  aifemblies,  London! 
I  cry  with  rapture.  Oh  woods,  gardens,  rookeries, 

iifa-ponds,  arbours !  Mrs.  M . 

LET* 
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LETTER     III. 

To  a  L  A  D  y. 

Written  on  one  column  of  a  letter,  while  Lady  ;  ^". 
wrote  to  the  lady's  hufband  on  the  other. 

THE  wits  would  fay,  that  this  miifi:  needs  be  a 
dull  letter  becaufe  it  is  a  married  one.  I  aiii 
afraid  indeed  you  will  find,  what  fpiric  there  is,  muH 
be.  on  the  fids  of  the  wife,  and  the  hufband's  ]jai\, 
as  ufual,  will  prove  the  duUeft.  What  an  unequal 
pair  are  put  together  in  this  fheet  ?  In  which 
though  we  fin,  it  is  you  mail  do  penance.  When 
you  look  on  both  fides  of  this  paper,  you  may  fan- 
cy that  our  words  (according  to  a  fcripture-expref- 
iion)  are  as  a  two-edged  fword,  whereof  Lady  M.  is 
the  ihining  blade,  and  I  only  the  handle.  But  I  can- 
.not  proceed  without  fo  far  mortifying  Sir  Robert  as 
to  tell  him,  that  (he  writes  this  purely  in  obedience 
to  mCj  and  that  it  is  but  one  of  thofe  honours  a  liuf- 
band  receives  for  the  fake  of  his  wife. 

It  is  making  court  but  ill  to  one  fine  wom-^n  to 
faew  her  the  regard  we  have  for  another ;  and  yet  I 
nauft  own  there  is  not  a  period  of  this  epiftle  but 
fquints  towards  another  overagainli  it.  it  v.'ill  be 
m  vain  to  dillemble  :  your  penetrating  eyes  cannot 
but  difcover,  how  all  the  letters  that  compofe  thefe 
words  lean  forward  afttr  Lady  M.'s  letters,  which 
feem  to  bend  as  much  from  mine,  and  fly  from  them 
lib  fail  as  they  are  able.  Ungrateful  letters  that 
tiiey  are  1  v:;hich  give  tliemfelves  to  anoiher  man,  ia 
the  very  prefence  of  hAm  who  will  yield  to  no  mortal 
in  knowing  how  to  value  them. 

You  will  think  I  forget  myfelf,  and  am  not  wri- 
ting 10  you  ;  but,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  you  forget 
yourfeif  in  that  thought,  for  you  are  almoil  the  onlv 
woman  to  whom  one  can  fafely  addrefs  the  praiies  of 
^mother.     Befides,  can  you  imagine  a  man  of  my  im- 

VoL.III.  t  ^  e  portancfe; 
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portance  fo  flupld,  as  to  fay  nne  things  to  you  before 
your  hufband  ?  Let  us  fee  how  far  Lady  M.  herfeif 
dares  do  any  thing  like  it,  with  ail  the  wit  and  ad- 
drefs  (lie  is  rrjiftrefs  of.  If  Sir  Robert  can  be  fo  i'y- 
norant  (now  he  is  left  to  hiinielf  in  the  country)  ta 
ifliagine  any  fuch  matter,  let  hiin  know  from 
me,  that  here  in  town  every  thing. that  lady  fays,  is 
taken  for  fatire.  For  my  part,  every- body  knows  it 
h  my  confcant  praflice  to  fpeak  truth,  and  I  never 
do  it  more  than  when  I  call  myfelf 

Your,  i^c, 

L  E  T  T  E  P.     IV. 

OU  have  put  me  into  fo  much  gaiety- of  te/r: 
per,  that  there  will  EOt  be  a  ferious  word  ir: 
this  day's  letter.  No  more,  you  will  fay,  there 
would,  if  I  told  you  the  whole  ierious  bufinefs  of  the 
tovvn.  All  lail  night  I  continued  with  you,  tliougli 
vour  unreaibnable  regularity  drove  me  out  of  vour 
doors  at  three  a-clock.  I  dreamed  all  over  the  e- 
veniog's  converfation,  and,  faw  the  little  bed  in  fpite 
of  you.  In  the  morning  I  waked,  very  angry  at  year 
phantom  for  leaving  me  fo  abruptly.  -—  I  know  you 
delight  in  my  m.ortiiication,  I  dined  with  an  old 
beauty  ;  {he  appeared  at  the  table  like  a  death's 
head  enamelled.  Tile  Egyptians,  you  know,  had 
fuch  things  at  their  entertainments  ;  bat  do  you 
think  they  painted  and  patched  them  ?  However,  the 
lail  of  thefe  objeftions  was  foon  removed  j  for  the 
lady  had  fo  violent  an  appetite  for  a  falmon,  that  fhe 
t|uick]y  ate  all  the  patches  oft  her  face.  She  divided 
the  fifh  into  three  parts  ;  not  equal,  God  knows  ;  for 
(lie  helped  Gay  to  the  head,  me  to  the  middle,  and 
making  the  reft  much  the  largeft  part,  took  it  herfeif, 
and  cried  very  naively,  I  will  be  content^  with  my 
own  tail. 

My  fupper  was  as  fingular  as  my  dinner.  It  was 
with  a  great  poet  and  ode-m.aker,  (that  is,  a  gre^t 
f>oet  out  of  his  wits,  or  out  of  his  way.)     Ke  came 

to 
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to  be  very  hungry  ;  not  for  want  of  a  dinner,  (for 
ib.at  I  fiiould  make  no  jeft  of),  but  having  forgot  to 
dine.  He  fell,  ir.oil  furloufly  on  the  broiled  relics  of 
a  Ihoulder  of  mutton,  commonly  called  a  blade- 
bone  :  he  profciTed  he  never  tailed  fo  exqaifite  a 
thing!  begged  me  to  tell  him  what  joint  it  was; 
wondered  h    had  never  heard  the  name  of  this  joint, 

.iCr  feen  it  at  other  tables ;  and  defired  to  know  how 
he  mip-hc  direft  his  batcher  to  cut  out  the  fame  for 
the  tuture  ?  And  yet  this  man,  fo  ignorant  m  modera 
butchery,  has  cut  up  half  an  hundred  heroes,  and 
quartered  five  or  nx  miferable  lovers  in  every  tragedy 

,  he  has  Vvritten.     I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you  la* 

|day. 

L  E  T  T  E  R      V. 

The  Answer. 

OU  fliould  have  ir:y  day  too,  Sir,  but  indeed  I 
fiept  it  out,   and  fo  I'll  give  you  all  that  wa& 
left,  my  lai^  night's  entertainment.     You  know  the 
company.     I  went  in  late,  in  order  to  be  better  re- 
ceived ;   bat   unluckily  came  in,  as   deuce- ace  was 
finging   (Lord  H.  would  fay  I  came  in  the  nick),. 
The  lady  coloured,  and  the  men  took  the  name  of 
the  Lord  in  vain  :    No  body  fpoke  to  me,  and  I  iat 
doi-vn   difappointed  ;    then   affe£ling  a  carelefs  air, 
gaped,  and  cried  feven  or  eight  times,  D''ye  n^j'in  or 
■  lofe  ?  I  could  fafely   fay  at  that  moment  I  had  no 
,,  temptation  to  any  one  of  the  feven,  lively  fins  j  and 
i-  in  the  innocent  way  I  vvasj  happy  had  it  been  for  me 
I  if  I  had  died  !  Moralizing  fat  I  by  the  hazard-table  ;, 
■  I  looked  upon  the  uncertainty  oi  riches,    the  decay 
of  beauty,  and  the   crafh   of  worlds  with  as  mucH 
contempt  as  ever  Plato  did.     But  ah  1  the  frailty  o£ 
hcrnan  nature!  fome  ridiculous  thought  came  into 
rny  head,    wakened  mypaiiicr.s,    v.hich  burft  fortH 
,  into  a  violent  laughter  :    I  roie  from  my  feat,  and 
i  yiot  confidering  the  juft  refentm.ents  of  the  lofmg 
i  gameilers,  huiicd  a  ball  of  paper  crofs  the  table, 

E.  e  2.  whicli 
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which  {topped  the  dice,  and  turned,  up  feven  inilead 
of  five,  Curfed  on  all  fides,  and  not  knowino:  where 
to  fiy,  I  threw  my  Mi  into  a  chair,  which  1  demo- 
Jiihed,  and  never  fpoke  a  word  after.  We  went  to 
lapper,  and  a  lady  faid,  M(/s  G.  looks  prodigioujly 
like  a  tree.  Every  body  agreed  to  it,  and  I  had  not 
curicfity  to  afk  the  meaning  of  that  fprightly  fancy  : 
Find  it  out^  and  let  me  know.  Adieu,  it  is  time  to 
drefs,  and  begin  the  buiinefs  of  the  day. 

LETTER     VL 

In  the  ityle  of  a  Lady.  '-^ 

PRay  what  is  your  opinion  of  Fate  P  for  I  mull  ' 
con  fefs  I  am  one  of  thofe  that  believe  in  fate 
and  predeftination.  —  No,  I  cannot  go  fa  far  as  that, 
but  1  own  1  am  of  opinion  one's  ftars  may  incline, 
though  not  compel  one;  and  that  is  a  fort  of  fi-ee 
will  I  for  vv'e  may  be  able  to  refiit  inclination,  but 
not  compuliion. 

Do  not  you  think  they  have  got  into  the  moft  pre- 
pofterous  faihion  this  winter  that  ever  was,  of  floun- 
cing the  petticoat  {o  very  deep,  ihat  it  looks  like  an 
entire  coat  of  luteilring  ? 

It  is  a  little  cool  indeed  for  this  time  of  year,  but 
then,  my  dear,  you'll  allow  it  has  an  extreme  clean 
pretty  look. 

Ay,  fo  has  my  mufiin  apron ;  but  I  would  not 
chufe  to  make  it  a  winter- fuit  of  cloaths. 

Well  now  ril  fvvear,  child,  you  have  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  very  pretty  drefs ;  let  me  die,  if  1  do  not 
think  a  m.ufiin  flounce,  m.ade  very  full,  would  give 
one  a  very  agreeable  ^/r/^/zc,^- air. 

Vv^eil,  1  fwear  it  v/ould  be  charming ! .  and  I  ihould 
like  it  of  all  things  — Do  you  think  there  are  any 
fach  things  as  fpirhs  ? 

Do  you  believe  there  is  any  fuch  place  as  the  Ely- 
fian  fields  ?  O  Gad,  that  would  be  charming  !  I  wiih 
I  were  to  go  to  the  Eiyfian  fields  when   I   die,   and 
then  I  Ihould  not  care  if  I  vveie  to  leave  the  world  to- 
morrow ; 
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.T.orrow  :  But  is  one  to  meet  there  with  what  one  has 
loved  mofr  in  this  world  : 

Now  you  muft  tell  me  this  pofitively.  To  be  fure 
you  can,  or  what  do  I  correfpond  with  yoa  for,  if 
}'ou  will  not  tell  me  all  ?  yoa  know  I  abominate  re- 
{crvQ, 

LETTER     Vir. 

Bat/j,   17 14. 

YOU  are  to  underftand.  Madam,  that  my  paffion 
for  your  fair  felf,  and  your  fider,  has  been: 
divided  with-  the  mol^  wonderful  rcguLirity  in  the 
v'orld.  E\'en  from  my  inflmcy,  I  have  been  in  love 
with  one  after  the  other  of  you,  week  by  vveek,  and 
my  journey  to  Bath  fell  eut  in  the  three  hundred  fe- 

fity-fixth  week  of  the  reign  of  my  fovereign  Jady 
o\  Ivia.  At  the  prefent  writing  hereof  it  is  the  three 
hundred  eighty-ninth  week  of  the  reign  of  ycur  moffe 
ferene  majeiiy,  in  whofe  ferviee  1  was  lifted  fome 
weeks  before  I  beheld  your  fiiier.  This  information 
will  account  for  my  writing  to  either  of  yoa  hereaf- 
ter, as  either  ihali  happen  to  be  queen-regent  at  that 
time. 

Pray  tell  your  filter,  all  the  good  qualities  and 
virtuous  inclinations  fhe  has,  never  gave  me  fo  much 
pleafure  in  her  converfation,  as  that  one  vice  of  heir 
obftinacy  will  give  me  m. or tifi cation  this  month, 
RatcIifFe  commands  her  to  the  Bath,  and  ilie  refufes  !' 
indeed  if  I  were  in  Berkfhire,  I  fnould  honour  h^r  for 
this  obilinacy,  and  magnify  her  no  lefs  for  diibbedi- 
ence  than  we  do  the  Barcelonians.  But  people  change 
with  the  change  of  places  (as  v*'e  fee  of  late),  and  vir- 
tues become  vices  when  they  ceafe  to  be  for  one's  in- 
tcreil,  with  me,  as  v^dth  others. 

Yet  let  me  tell  her,,  fhe  will  never  look  fo  finely 
while  fhe  is  upon  earth,  as  fhe  would  here  in  the 
water.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  moil  other  inilances,  for 
thofe  ladies  that  would  pleafe  extremely,  muft  go 
cut  of  their  own  element..  She  does  not  make  halff 
E  e  3  i© 
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fo  good  a  iigure  on  Korfeback  as  Chriftina  Queen  cf 
Sweden  ,  but  were  fhe  once  f.'en  in  the  Bath,  no  ma^i 
would  part  vvi'di-  her  for  the  bell  mermaid  in  Chri- 
iiendom.  You  know  I  have  feen  you  often,  I  pe:'- 
feccly  knov\'  how  yoa  look  ir  black  and  in  white,  I 
have  experienced  the  atmofc  you  can  do  in  colours  ; 
but  all  your  movements,  all  your  graceful  fteps 
deferve  not  half  the  glory  ypu  mighthere  attain,  of 
a  movinp^  and  eafy  behaviour  in  buckram  :  forneihln^ 
DCtwcen  fwimming  and  v/alking,  free  enough,  and 
more  mcdgftly-hall-naked  than  you  can  appear  any 
where  eifci  You  have  conqueredenough  already  by 
land  :  iliovv  your  ambition,  and  vanquifh  alfo  by  v/a- 
ter.  The  buckram  I'mentjon  is  a  drefs  particularly 
afeful  at  this  time,  v^hen,  we  are  told,  they  are 
bringing  over- the  fadiion  of  Germ.an  ruffs  :  Yoa 
ooaht  to-  ufe  yourfelf  to  fome  degrees  of  ftiiihefs  be- 
foreharnd  ;  and  Vv'hen  our  ladies  chins  have  been 
tickled  a  while  with  ftarch&d  mufiin  and  wire,  they 
iBay  poffibly  bear  the  brufh  of  a  German,  beard  and 
whiiker. 

I  could  teli  you  a  delightfiil  iiory  of  Deflor  P. 
but  Vv'ant  room  to  difplay  it  in  all  its  fhining  circum- 
ilances.  He  had  heard  it  was  an  excellent  cure  fc4' 
love,  to  kife  the  aunt  of  the  perfon  beloved,  who  is 
generally  of  years  and  experience  enough  to  damp 
the  iiercell  flame  :  he  tried  this  courfe  in  his  paffion, 
axid  kifTed  Mrs  E—  at  Mr  D—'s,  but,  he  fays, 
it  will  not  dCj  and  that  he  loves  yoa  as^much  as 


ever. 


Ycui',  ^V. 


LETTER     VIIL 
To  the  fame. 

IF  you  alls,  how  the  waters  agree  with  me,  I  mufl 
tell  you,  fo  very  v^ell,  that  L  queil:i6n  how  you 
^nd  I  fhould  agree  if  v/e  were  in  a  room  by  curfelves, 
j.^/[rs  — -  has  honeilly  aiTured  me,  that  but  for  forne 
wbinis  which  flie  cannot  eutirsly  conquer^  ihe  would 

go 
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go  and  fee  the  world  with  me  in  man's  cloaths.     E- 
ven  you.  Madam,  I  fancy,-  (if  you  would  not  partake 
in  our  adventures),  would  wait  our  coming  in  at  the 
evening  with  fome  impatience,  and  be  weil  enough 
pleafcd  to  hear  them,  by  the  fire- fide.    That  would  be 
better  than  reading  romances,  unlefs  Lady  M.  would 
be  our  hiftorian.      What  raifes  thefe  deiires  in  me,  is 
,;:an  acquaintance  I  am  beginning  with  my  Lady  Sand- 
wich, who  has  all  the  fpirit  of  thelait  age,  and  all  the 
I  gay  experience  of  a  plcafurabls  life.  It  were  as  fcan- 
dalous  an  omilHsn  to  came  to  the  Bath  and  not  to  iee 
my  Lady  Sandwich,  as  it  had  formerly  been  to  have 
? travelled   to* Rome  without  vinting  the  Queen    of 
Sweden.    She  is,  in  a  word,  the  bell  thing  this  coun- 
'  try  has  to  boail  of;  and  as  ilie  has  been  all  that  a  \vo- 
:  man  of  fpirit  could  be,  fo  ihe  ilill  continues  that  eafy 
i  and  independent  creature  that  a  ieniibie  v/oman  al- 
ways will  be. 

I  mull:  tell  you  a  truth,  which  is  not.  however, 
much  to  my  credit.     I  never  thought  fo  much  of 
yourfelf  and  your  fifter,  as  fmce  1  have  been  foiirfcore 
miles  diftant  fi-om  you.     In  the  foreii  I  looked  upon 
:  you  as  good  neighbours,  at  Londcn  as  pretty  kind  of 
women,  but  here  as  divinities,  angels,  goddeiTes,  or 
■  what  you  will.    In  the  fame  m.anner  I  never  knew  at 
i  what  rate  I  valued  your  life,  till  you  were  upon  the 
point  of  dying.   If  Mrs  —  and  )  ou  wiii  but  fail  very 
fick  every  feaion,  I  ihall  certainly  die  for  you.     Se- 
^rioully  I  value  you  both  fo  much,  that  I  efteem  others 
;fiiuch  the  lefs  for  your  fakes  ;  you  have  robbed  m.e 
Ibf  the  pleafure  of  eiieeming  a  thoufand  pretty  quali- 
ties in  them,,  by  fhowing  me  fo  many  finer  in  your- 
"  lyes.    There  are  but  tv.'O  things  in  the  v/orld  whick 
|K)vild  make  you  indifferent  to  me,  which^  I  believe, 
^u  are  not  capable  of,  I  mean  ill-nature  and  m.alice, 
I  have  fcen  enough  of  you,  not  to  overlook  any  frail- 
ty you  could  have,  and  nothing  lefs  than  a  vice  can 
make  me  like  you  lefs.    I  expefl  you  lliould  difcover 
by  my  condudl  towards  you  both,  that  this  is  true, 
and  that  therefore  you  ftiouid   pardon  a  thoufnud 


tiungs 
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things  in  me  for  that  one  difpofition.  Expefl  no- 
thing from  me  but  truth  and  freedom,  and  I  fhall  aU 
ways  be  thought  by  you  what  I  alv/ays  am. 

Your,  Cifr» 

LETTER      LY. 

To  the  fame, 

17 14. 

I  Returned  home  as  (lew  and  as  contemplative  af- 
ter I  had  parted  from  you,  as  my  Lord  *  retired 
from  the  court  and  glory  to  his  country-feat  and  \vife> 
a  week  ago.  T'ltrund  here  a  difmal  defponding  iet« 
tQr  from  the  fan  of  another  great  courtier  who  e:> 
Defts  the  lame  fate,  and  who  tells  me  the  great  on.; . 
of  the  earth  will  now  take  it  very  kindly  of  the  mean 
cnes,  if  they  will  favour  them  with  a  viiit  by  day- 
light. With  what  joy  would  they  lay  down  all  their 
fchemes  of  glory,  did  they  but  know  you  have  the 
generofity  to  drink  their  healths  once  a-day,  as  foon 
as  tiiey  are  fiillen  r  Thus  the  unhappy,  by  the  fole 
merit  of  their  misfortunes,  become  the  care  of  Hea- 
ven and  yoo.  I  intended  to  have  put  this  lad 
into  verfe,  but  in  this  age  of  ingratitude  my  beft 
friends  forfake  me,  I  mean  my  rhymes. 

I  deiire  Mrs  P —  to  ilay  her  liomach  with  thefe 
half  hundred  plays,  till  I  can  procure  her  a  romance 
big  enough  to  fatisfy  her  great  foul  with  adventures. 
As  for  novels,  I  fear  fhe  can  depend  upon  none  from 
me  but  that  of  my  life,  which  I  am  ftill,  as  I  have 
been,  contriving  all  polTible  methods  to  fliorten,  for 
the  p-r eater  eafe  both  of  the  hifiorian  and  the  reader. 
May  flie  believe  all  the  paffion  and  tendernefs  ex- 
preffed  in  theO.;  romances  to  be  but  a  faint  image  of 
what  I  beax'  her,  and  may  you  (v/ho  read  nothing) 
take  the  fame  truth  upon  hearing  it  from  me.  You. 
will  both  injure  me  very  much,  if  you  do  not  think 
me  a  truer  friend  vhan  ever  any  romantic  lover,  or  a- 
ny  imitator  of  ix-  -  Ityle  could  be. 

The 
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The  days  of  beauty  are  as  the  days  of  greatnefs,  and 
fo  long  all  the  world  are  your  adorers.  I  am  one  of 
thofe  unambitious  people,  who  will  love  yoa  forty 
years  hence  when  your  eyes  begin  to  twinkle  m  a  re- 
tirement, and  without  tha  vanity  which  every  one 
jnovv  will  take  to  be  thought 

Your,  ^c, 

LETTER      X. 

HE  more  I  examine  my  own  mind,  the  more 
romantic  I  find  myfelf.  Pvlethinks  it  is  a  no- 
»le  fpirit  of  contradiclion  to  fate  and  fojtime,  not  to 
give  up  thofe  that  are  fnatched  from  us ;  but  to  fol- 
low them  the  more,  the  farther  they  are  removed 
from  the  fenfe  of  it.  Sure,  Flattery  never  travelled 
fo  far  as  three  thoufand  miles ;  it  is  now  only  for 
Truth,  which  overtakes  all  things,  to  reach  you  at 
this  diilance.  It  is  a  generous  piece  of  Popery,  that 
purfues  even  thofe  who  are  to  be  eternally  abfent, 
into  another  v/orld ;  whether  you  think  it  right  or 
wrong,  you'll  own  the  very  extravagance  a  fort  of 
piety.  I  cannot  be  fatisfied  with  Ilrowing  flowers 
over  you,  and  barely  honouring  you  as  a  thing  lofl  : 
but  muft  confider  you  as  a  glorious  though  remote 
being,  and  be  fending  addreffes  after  you.  You  have 
carried  away  fo  much  cf  me,  that  what  remains  is 
daily  languiftiing  and  dying  over  my  acquaintance 
here,  and,  I  believe,  in  three  or  four  months  more  i 
fhall  think  Aurat  Bazar  *  as  good  a  place  as  Co-uejit-' 
garden.  You  may  imagine  this  is  raillery,  but  I  am 
really  fo  far  gone  as  to  take  pleafure  in  reveries  of 
this  kind.  Let  them  fay  I  am  romantic,  fo  is  every 
one  faid  to  be,  that  either  admires  a  fine  thing  or 
does  one.  On  my  confcience,  as  the  world  goes,  rt 
is  hardly  worth  any  body's  while  to  do  one  for  the 
honour  of  it :  Glory,  the  only  pay  of  generous  ac- 
tions, is  novv'  as  ill  paid  as  other  juft  debts ;  and 
neither  Mrs  Macfarland  for  iinmoiatin-<  her  loverj 
*  Ac  Coni>.sn.tinopi«, 

nor 
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nor  you,  for  conftancy  Eo  your  lord,  mud  ever  here 
to  be  compared  to  Lucreliaor  Portia, 

I  write  this  in  fame  anger  ;  for  having-,  iince  you 
went,  frequented  thofe-  people  rnoft,  who  feemed 
mofl  in  your  favour,  I  heard  nothing  that  concerned 
you  talked  of  fo  often,  as  that  you  went  away  in  a 
black  full-bottomed  v/ig  ;  which  I  did  not  afiert  to 
be  a  bob,  and  was  anfvvered,  Lo-ue  is  blind.  I  am 
perfuaded  your  wig  had  never  iufFered  this  criticifm, 
but  on  the  fcore  of  your  head,  and  the  two  eyes  that 
are  in  it. 

Pray  when  you  write  to  me,  talk  of  yourfelf  • 
there  is  nothing  I  fo  much  defire  to  hear  of  :  talk  a 
great  deal  of  yourfelf ;  that  fhe  who  I  always  thought 
talked  beft,  may  fpeak  upon  the  beft  fubjed;.  Ihe 
fhrines  and  reliques  you  tell  me  of,  no  way  engage 
my  curioiity ;  1  had  ten  times  rather  go  on  pilgri- 
mage to  fee  one  fach  face  as  yours,  than  both  St 
John  Baptifl's  heads.  I  wifh  (nnce  you  are  gro  vn  fo 
covetous  of  golden  things)  you  had  not  only  all  the 
f.ne  ftatues  you  talk  of,  but  even  the  golden  image 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  fet  up,  provided  you  were  tQ 
travel  no  further  than  you  could  carry  it. 

The  court  of  Vienna  is  very  edifying.  The  la- 
dies, with  refpeft  to  their  hufbands,  feem  to  under- 
fland  tliat  text  literally,  that  commands  to  bear  ens 
another's  burthens  :  but  I  fancy,  many  a  man  there  is 
like  JJfachar,  an  afs  betvv^een  tHJOo  burthens.  1  Ihall 
look  upon  you  no  more  as  a  Chriftian,  Vv'hen  you 
pafs  from  that  charitable  court  to  the  land  of  Jealoa- 
iy.  1  expcdl  to  hear  an  exa6l  account  how,  and  at 
w  hat  places,  you  leave  one  of  the  thirty-nine  articles 
after  another,  as  you  approach  to  the  lands  of  Infide- 
lity. Pray  how  far  are  yoa  got  already  ?  am.idil  the 
pomp  of  a  high  m.afs,  and  the  ravilhing  trills  of  a 
Sunday  opera,  what  did  you  think  of  the  dcflrine  and 
difcipline  of  the  church  of  England  ?  had  you  from, 
your  heart  a  reverence  for  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  ? 
How  did  your  ChriiMan  virtues  hold  out  in  fo  Jong  a 
voyage  ?  you  have,    \x  feems,  (without  palFing  the 

bounds 
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bounds  of  Chiiftendoni),  out-travelled  the  fin  of  for- 
mcation :  ia  a  little  time  you'll  look  upon  foms 
others  with  more  patience,  than  the  ladies  here  are 
capable  of.  I  reckon,  you'll  time  it  fo  well  as  to 
make  your  religion  iali  to  the  vei-ge  of  Chriiien- 
dcn),  that  you  may  difcharge  your  chaplain  (as  hu- 
manity reauires)  in  a  place  where  he  may  find  fome 
bufinefs. 

I  doubt  not  but  I  Ihall  be  told  (when  I  come  to 
fjllow  you  through  thofe  countries)  in  how  pretty  a 
11'.  -nner  you  accommodated  yourfelf  to  the  cuftoms  of 
the  true  MufTulmen.  They  will  tell  me  at  what  town 
you  praclifed  to  iit  on  the  fopha,  at  what  village  you 
learned  to  fold  a  turbant,  where  you  was  bathed  and 
anointed,  and  where  you  parted  with  your  black  fuli- 
botcora.  Kow  happy  mail  it  be  for  a  gay  young 
V.  :man  to  live  in  a  country  where  it  is  a  part  of  reli- 
obus  worfaip  to  be  giddy-headsd?  I  fhall  hear  at 
BeWrade  how  the  good  Balhaw  received  you  with 
tears  of  joy,  how  he  was  charmed  vs'ith  your  agree- 
able manner  of  pronouncing  the  words  Allah  and 
Mtihamed,  and  how  earnefdy  you  joined  with  him  ia 
exhorting  your  friend  to  embrace  that  religion.  But 
I  think  his  objefLion  was  a  juft  one,  that  it  was  at- 
tended with  fome  circumftances  under  which  he  could 
not  properly  reprefent  his  Britannic  Majefty. 

Laftly,  I  fuali  hear  how,  the  firfc  night  you  lay  at 
Fera,  you  had  a  vifion  of  Mahomet's  paradife  ;  and 
happily  awaked  without  a  foul,  from  which  bleiled 
moment  the  beautiful  body  was  left  at  full  liber- 
ty to  perform  all  the  agreeable  fundlicns  it  was  made 
for, 

I  fee  1  have  dene  in  this  letter,  as  I  ofcen  have  done 
in  your  corrtpany,  talked  myfelf  into  a  good  humour, 
uhen  I  begun  in  an  ill  one;  the  pleafure  of  addrefling 
to  you  makes  me  run  on,  and  it  is  in  your  own  pov/er 
to  Ihorten  this  letter  as  much  as  you  pleafe  ;  by  gi- 
ving over  when  you  pleafe ;  \q  I  will  make  it  no 
longer  by  apologies. 

L  E  T. 


# 
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LETTER     XL 

YOU  have  alked  me  news  a  hundred  times  at 
the  firll  word  you  fpoke  to  me,  which  fome 
^vould  interpret  as  if  you  expe£lcd  nothing  better 
from  my  lips :  and  truly  it  is  not  a  fign  two  lovers 
are  together,  when  they  can  be  fo  impertinent  as  to 
inquire  Vv'hat  the  world  does.  Ail  I  mean  by  this  is, 
that  either  you  or  I  are  not  in  love  with  the  other  :  I 
■leave  you  to  guefs  which  of  the  two  is  that  ftupid  and 
infenfible  creature,  fo  blind  to  the  other's  excellencies 
and  charms  ? 

This  then  fhali  be  a  letter  of  news ;  and  fare,  If 
you  did  not  think  rne  the  humbleil  creature  in  the 
world,  you  could  never  imagine  a  poet  could  dwindle 
to  a  brother  of  Dawks  and  Dyer,  from  a  rival  of  Tate 
and  Brady. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  has  behaved  fo  bravely,  that 
in  this  adl  at  leail  he  might  feem  above  man,  if  he 
had  not  juil  now  voided  a  ftone  to  prove  him  fubje^t 
to  human  infirmities.  -The  utmofl:  weight  of  afflic- 
tion fi'om  minifterial  power  and  popular  hatred,  were 
almoft  worth  bearing,  for  the  glory  of  fuch  a  daunt- 
iefs  conduct  as  he  has  (hewn  under  it. 

You  may  foon  have  your  wifn,  to  enjoy  the  gallant 
fights  of  armies,  encampments,  llandards  waving 
over  your  brother's  corn-fields,  and  the  pretty  wind- 
ings of  the  Thames  Gained  with  the  blood  of  men. 
Your  barbarity,  vvhich  I  have  heard  fo  long  exclaim- 
ed againft  in  town  and  country,  may  have  its  iill  of 
deftruftion.  I  would  not  add  one  circumilance  ufua! 
in  all  defcriptions  of  calamity,  that  of  the  many  rapes 
ccmm.itted,  or  to  be  committed,  upon  thofe  unfortu- 
nate women  that  delight  in  ^xvar.  But,  God  forgive 
me — -in  this  martial  2ge,  if  I  could,  I  v/ould  buy  a 
regiment  for  your  fake  and  Mrs  P — 's,  and  fome  o- 
thers,  whom,  I  have  caufe  to  fear,  no  fair  means  will 
prevail  upon  you. 

Thofe  eyes  that  care  not  how  much  mifchief  is 

done, 
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done,  or  how  great  {laughter  committed,  (o  they  have 
but  a  fine  ihow  ;  thofe  very  female  eyes  will  be  in- 
finitely delighted  with  the  camp  which  is  fpeedily  to 
be  formed  in  Hyde-park.  The  tents  are  carried  thi- 
ther this  morning,  new  regiments  with  new  cloaths 
^nd  furniture,  (far  exceeding  the  late  cloth  and  linen 
defigned  by  his  Grace  for  the  foldiery.)  The  fighi 
t)f  fo  many  gallant  fellows,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
glare  of  war  yet  undefornied  by  battles,  thofe  fcenes 
which  England  has  for  many  years  only  beheld 
on  ftages,  may  poffibly  invi-te  your  curiofity  to  this 
place. 

By  our  lateft  account  from  Duke-ilreet,  "Weftmln- 
r,  the  converfion  of  T.  G.  Efq;  is  reported  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  more  particular.  That,  upon  the 
feizure  of  his  Flanders  mares,  he  feemed  more  than 
ordinarily  diilurbed  for  fome  hours,  fent  for  his  ghofl- 
ly  father,  and  refolved  to  bear  his  lofs  like  aChriilian  ; 
till  about  the  hours  of  feven  or  eight  the  coaches  and 
jkorfes  of  feveral  of  the  nobility  paiHng  by  his  win- 
dow towards  Hyde-park,  he  could  no  longer  endure 
the  difappointment,  but  inilantly  went  out,  took  the 
oath  of  abjuration,  and  recovered  his  dear  horfes, 
which  carried  him  in  triumpli  to  the  ring.  The  poor 
diilrefled  Roman  Catholics,  now  unhorfed  and  un- 
charioted,  cry  out  with  thePfalmift,  Some  in  chariots^ 
and  fome  in  hoifes,  hut  ive  nvlll  iu'vocate  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

I  am,  Cifc, 

LETTER      XIL 

THE  weather  is  too  fine  for  any  one  that  loves 
the  country  to  leave  it  at  this  feafon ;  when 
every  fmile  of  the  fun,  like  the  fmile  of  a  coy  lady, 
is  as  dear  as  it  is  uncommon  :  and  I  am  fo  much  in 
the  tafte  of  rural  pleafures,  I  had  rather  fee  the  fun 
than  any  thing  he  can  lliev/  me,  except  yourfelf.  I 
defpife  every  fine  thing  in  town,  not  excepting  your 
new  gown,  till  I  fee  you  dreifed  in  it,  (which  by  the 
Vol.  Ill,  t  F  f  way 
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way  I  do  net  like  the  better  for  the  red ;  the  leaves, 
1 -think,  are  very  pretty.)    I  am  growing  fit,  I  hope, 
for  a  better  world,  of  which  the  light  of  the  fun  is 
but  a  ihadow:  for  I  doubt  not  but  God's  works  here 
-are  what  come  neareil  to  his  works  there  ;  and  that 
a  true  relifh  of  the  beauties  of  nature  is  the  moil:  eafv 
preparation  .and  gentlefl  tranfirion  to  an  enjoyment 
of  thofe  of  heaven  :  as,  on  the  contrary,  a  true  town- 
life  of  hurry,  confufion,  noife,  ilander,  and  dilTenfion^ 
is  a  fort  of  apprenticeiliip  to  hell  and  its  furies.     I 
am  endeavouring  to  put  my  mind  into  as  quiet  a  n- 
tuaticn  as  I  can,  to  be  ready  to  receive  that  flroke 
which,  I  believe,  is  coming  upon  me,  and  have  fully 
Tefigned  myfelf  to  yield  to  it.     The  feparation  of  m.y 
foul  and  body  is  what  I  could  think  of  with  lefs  pain  ; 
for  I  am  very  fure  he  that  made  it  will  take  care  of 
it,  and  in  whatever  Itate  he  pleafes  it  fhall  be,  that 
ilate  muft  be  right :  but  I  cannot  think  without  tears 
of  being  feparated  from  my  friends,  when  their  con- 
dition is  fo  doubtful,   that  they  may  want  even  fuch 
^ifTiftance  as  mine.     Sure,  it  is  more  m.erciful  to  take 
fromi  us  after  death  ail  memory  of  what  we  loved  or 
purfued  here  ;  for  elfe  what  a  torment  would  it  be  to 
a'fpirit,  Hill  to  love  thofe  creatures  it  is  quite  divi- 
ded from  ?  Unlefs  we  fuppofe,  that  in  a  more  exalted 
life,  all  that  we  eiteemed  in  this  imperfsft  irate  will 
iiiFeft  us  no  more^  than  what  we  loved  in  our  infancy 
concerns  us  now. 

■  This  is  an  odd  way  of  writing  to  a  lady,  and  I  am 
fentib'ie,  would  throw  me  under  a  great  deal  of  ridi- 
cule, were  you  to  Ihow  this  letter  among  your  ac- 
quaintance. But  perhaps  you  may-  not  your felf  be 
cjuite  a  ilranger  to  this  way  of  thinking.  I  heartily 
vvifh  your  life  may  be  fo  long  and  fo  happy,  as  never 
to  let  you  think  ^ui/e  fo  far  as  I  am  nov/  led  to  do; 
but  to  think  ^^  Utile  tonvards  if,  is  what  will  make 
you  the  happier,  and  the  eaiier  at  all  times. 
\  Thef-e  are  no  plcafures  or  amufements  that  I  do  not 
wifn  you,  and  therefore  it  is  no  fmall  grief  to  me  that 
1  {hail  for  the  future  be  lefs  able  to  partake  with  you 

in 
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HI  them.  Bat  let  Fortune  do  her  worft,  whatever  (he 
makes  us  lofe,  as  long  as  fhe  never  makes  us  lofe  our 
honeAy  and  our  independence,  i  defpife  from  my 
heart  whoever  parts  with  the  firfl,  and  Ipity  from  my 
foul  whoever  quits  the  latter. 

X  am  c-rieved  at  Mr  G— 's  condition  in  this  lalr  re- 

O 

fpecl  of  dependence.  He  has  merit,  gocd-naturCj, 
and  integrity,  three  qualities,  that  I  fear  are  too  oftenr 
k)il  upon  great  men  ;  or  at  le aft  are  not  all  three  a 
match  for  one  which  is  oppofed  to  them,  Flattery.  I 
with  it  may  not  foon  or  late  difplace  him  from  the 
favour  he  now  poiTefTes,  and  feems  to  like.  I  ant 
fare  his  late  aflion  deferves  eternal  favour  and  efteem  • 
Lord  Bathuril  was  charmed  with  it,  who  came  hither 
to  fee  me  before  his  journey.  He  afked  and  fpoke 
very  particularly  of  you.  To-morrow  Mr  Fortefcue 
eomes  to  me  from  London  about  B — ^'s  fuit  L>!  forma- 
friiipcris.  That  poor  man  looks  llarved  ;  he  tells  me- 
you  have  been  charitable  to  him.  Indeed  it  is  want- 
ed ;  the  poor  creature  can  fcarce  ilir  or  fpeak  ;  and 
I  apprehend  he  will  die,  juftas  he  gets  fometkiag  to 
live  upon,     Adieu. 

L  E  T  1'  E  R      XIIL       . 

'^"F'Mlis  Is  a  day  of  wiAes  for  you,  and  I  hope  yoii- 
%^  have  long  known,  there  is  not  one  good  one 
which  I  do  not  form  in  your  behalf.  Every  year 
thf.t  paife?,  I  vvifh  fome  things  more  for  my  friends* 
zxi-l  fome  things  lefs  for  rayfelf  Yet  v/ere  I  to  tell 
you  what  I  wifn  for  you  in  particular,  it  would  bs 
only  to  repeat  in  prole,  v,=hat  1  told  you  lad  year  in- 
rhyme  (fo  fincere  is  my  poetry)  :  I  can  only  add^ 
that  as  I  then  wiilied  you  a  friend*,  I  now  wiili  that 

friend  were  Mrs 

Abfence  is  a  fhort  kind  of  deaths  and  in  cither,  oiis 

*  7a  Mn  M.  3,  -on  her  birthday, 

*'  O  -be  thou  blefs'd  wi.h  all  that  Hdav'n  can  feoc, 
-'  Lorg  health,  long  life,  long  pleafure,  and  z  friend,^'* 

F  f  2.  cai>^ 
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can  only  wifh,  that  the  friends  we  ar^eparated  from, 
may  be  happy  with  thofe  that  are  Ish  them.  I  am 
therefore  very  folicitous  that  you  may  pafs  much  a- 
greeable  time  together  :  i  am  forry  to  fay  I  envy  you 
no  other  companion,  though  I  hope  yo«  have  others 
that  you  iikej  and  I  am  always  pleafed  in  that  hope, 
when  it  is  not  attended  with  any  fears  on  your  own 
account. 

I  was  troubled  to  leave  yoa  both,  Jufl:  as  I  fancied 
we  fhould  begin  to  live  together  in  the  country.  It 
was  a  little  like  dying  the  moment  one 'had  got  all 
one  deiired  in  this  world.  Yet  I  go  away  with  one 
generous  fort  of  fatisfa£lion,  that  what  I  part  with, 
you  are  to  inherit. 

I  know  you  would  both  be  pleafed  to  hear  foKie 
certain  news  of  a  friend  departed,  to  have  the  adven- 
tures of  his  pafTage,  and  the  new  regions  through 
which  he  travelled,  defcribed ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
to  know,  that  he  is  as  happy  where  he  now  is,  as 
while  he  lived  amorrg  you.  But  indeed  1  (like  many 
a  poor  unprepared  foul)  have  feen  nothing  I  like  lo 
well  as  what  1  left  :  no  fcenes  of  paradife,  no  happy 
bowers,  equal  to  thofe  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Wliere-ever  I  wander,  one  refle(nion  ilrikes  me  :  I 
wifh  you  were  as  free  as  T  ;  or  at  leaft  had  a  tie  as 
tender,  and  as  reafonable  as  mine,  to  a  relation  that 
as  well  deferved  your  conftant  thought,  and  to  whom 
you  would  be  always  pulled  back  (in  fuch  a  manner 
as  i  am)  by  the  heart-ilring.  1  have  never  been  well 
fince  I  fet  out ;  but  do  not  tell  my  mother  fo  ;  it 
will  trouble  her  too  much :  and  as  probably  the 
fame  reafon  may  prevent  her  fending  a  true  account 
of  her  health  to  me,  1  m-Uil  defire  you  to  acquaint 
me.  1  would  gladly  hear  the  country-air  improves 
your  own  ;  but  do  not  flatter  me  when  you  are  ill, 
that  I  m.ay  be  the  better  fatisfied  when  you  fay  you 
are  well  :  for  thefe  are  things  in  which  one  may  be 
fmcerer  to  a  reafonable  friend  than  to  a  fond  and  par- 
tial parent.     Adieu. 

LET- 
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LETTER     XIV. 

'OU.  cannot  be  rarprifedto  find  him  a  dall  cor- 
refpondent  whom  you  have  known  fo  long  for 
a  dull  companion.  And  though  I  am  pretty  fenfiblej 
tkat,  if  I  have  any  wit,  I  may  as  well  write  to  fliovv 
it,  as  not ;  yet  I  will  content  myfelf  with  giving  you. 
as  plain  a  hiftory  of  my  pilgrimage,  as  Purchas  him- 
felf,  or  as  John  Eunyan  could  do  of  his  ivalkhig 
through  the  'wilaernefs  of  this-  n>jorldy  &c. 

Firil  then,  I  went  by  water  to  Hampton-court,  un'=. 
ptfended  by  all  but  iny  own  virtues  ;  which  were  not 
of  fo  modeil  a  nature  as  to  keep  themfelves,  or  me, 
coriCealcd  :  for  I  met  the  Prince  with  all  his  ladies 
on  horfeback,  coming  from  hunting.  Mrs  B*  and 
Mrs  L'-'  took  me  into  proteftion,  (contrary  to  the 
laws  againll  harbouring  Papifts),  and  gave  me  a  din- 
ner, With  fome thing  I  liked  better,  an  opportunity  of 
ronverfationvvith  Mrs  H*'.  V/e  all  agreed  that  the 
life  of  a  maid  of  honour- was  of  all  thing-s  the  moH 
iiiiferable  ;  and  vvilhed  that  every  woman  who  envied 
it,  had  a  fpecimen  of  it,  .  To  eat  Weilphalia  ham  in. 
a  morning,  ride  over  lledges  and  ditches  on  borrow-- 
ed  hacks,  cc me  home  in  the  heat  of  the  day  with  a 
fever,  and  (what  is  worfe  a  hundred  times)  with  a 
ted  mark  in  the  forehead  from  an  uneafy  hat ;  all  this 
may  qualify  them  to  make  excellent  wives  for  fox- 
hunters,  and  bear  abundance  of  ruddy-complexioned 
children.  As  foon  as  they  can  wipe  off  the  fvveat 
of  the  day,  they  muft  fimper  an  hour  and  catch  cold 
in  the  Princefs's  apartment:  from  thence  (as  Sliake- 
fpear  has  it)  to  dinner  vjith  =what  appetite  they  rnay-—^- 
and  after  that,  till  midnight,  walk,  work,  or  think, 
which  they  pleafe.  I  can  eafily  believe,  no  lone= 
houfe.  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  a  rookery^  is 
more  contemplative  than  this  court;  and  as  a  proof, 
of  it  I  need  only  tell  you,  Mrs  L*  walked  with  me 
three  or  four  hours  by  moon-light,  and  we  met  no 
^reatare  cf  any  t^uality  but  the  King,  who  gave  audi- 
F  f  3  .  '  encs,- 
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ence  to  tlie  vlce-chamberlain,  all  alone,  under  the 
garden-wall. 

In  fhort:,  I  heard  of  no  ball,  afTembly,  bafTet-table, 
or  any  place  where  two  or  three  were  gathered  toge- 
ther, except  Madam  Kilmanfegg's,  to  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  inviied,  and  the  grace  to  Hay  a- 
way. 

I  was  heartily  tired,  and  polled  to — park  :  there 
we  had  an  excellent  difcourfe  of  quackery;  Dr  S* 

was  mentioned  with  honour.     Lady walked  a 

whole  hour  abroad  without  dying  after  it,  at  leafb 
in  the  time  I  flaid,  though  liie  Teemed  to  be  fainting, 
and  had  convulfive  motions  feveral  times  in  her 
head. 

I  arrived  in  the  foreft  by  Tuefday  noon,  having 
fied  from  the  face  (I  wifli  I  could  fay  the  horned  face) 
of  Mofes,  who  dined  in  the  mid-way  thither.  1  pafTed 
the  reft  of  the  day  in  thofe  woods  v/here  I  have  (o 
often  enjoyed  a  book  and  a  friend  ;  I  made  a  hymn 
as  I  pafTed  through,  which  ended  with  a  figh,  that  I 
will  not  tell  you  the  meaning  of. 

Your  doftor  is  gone  the  way  of  all  his  patients, 
and  was  hard  put  to  itbov/  to  difpofe  of  an  eflate  mi- 
ferably  unwieldy,  and  fplendidly  unufeful  to  him. 
Sir  Samuel  Garth  fays,  that  for  RatcliiFe  to  leave  a 
library,  was  as  if  a  eunuch  iliould  found  a  feraglio. 
Pr  S —  lately  told  a  lady,  he  wondered  Ihe  could  be 
alive  after  him  :  fhe  made  anfvver,  (he  wondered  at  it 
for  two  reafons,  becaufe  Dr  Ratcliffe  was  dead,  and 
becaufe  Dr  S-—  was  living.     I  am 

Your,  i^c. 

LETTER      XV. 

'Othing  could  have  more  of  that  melancholy 
which  once  ufed  to  pleafe  me,  "than  my  lall 
day's  journey ;  for  after  having  pafTed  through  my 
favourite  woods  in  the  foreft,  with  a  thoufand  reve- 
ries of  paft  pleafures,  I  rid  over  hanging  hills,  whofe 
tops  were  edged  with  groves,  and  whofe  feet  watered  - 

with 
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with  winding  rivers,  liilening  to  the  falls  of  catnracls 
below,  and  the  murnuirinp  of  the  winds  above  :  the. 
gloomy  verdure  of  Storior  faccecded  to  thefe,  and. 
then  the  ihades  of  the  evening  overtook,  me.  The 
moon  rofe  in  the  cleareii  fky  I  ever  faw,  by  whofe  fo- 
leriln  light  I  paced  on  flowly,  withouLCO.'npaiiy,  or 
any  interruption  to  the  range  of  my  thoughts.  About 
a  inilc  before  I  reached  Oxford,  all  the  bells  tolled 
in  different  notes  ;  tke  clocks  of  everv  college  an- 
fwered  one  another,  and  founded,  forth  (fome  in  a. 
deeper,  fome  ii  fofter  tone)  that  it  was  eleven  at  night. 
Ail  this  was  no  ill  preparation  to  the  life  I  have  led. 
iince,  among-  thofe  old  walls,  venerable  galleries,, 
ilone  p^rtlco^s,  iiadious  walks,  and  folitary  fcenes  of 
the  univcrfity.  I  wanted  nothing  but  a  black  gowa 
and  a  falarv,  to  be  as  mere  a  book-worm  as  any  there. 
I  conformed  myfelf  to  the  college-hours,  was  rolled 
up  in  books,  lay  in  one  of  the  mofb  ancient,  duiky 
parts  of  the  univerfity,  and  was  as  dead  to  the  world 
as  any  hermit  of  the  defert.  \i  any  thing  was  alive 
or  awake  in  me,  it  v^'as  a  little  vanity,  fuch  as  even 
thofe  good  men  ufed  to  entertain,  v,'hen  the  monks 
of  their  oxLfi  order  extolled  their  piety  and  abflrac- 
tion.  For  I  (bund  myfeif  receix^ed  with  a  fort  of  re- 
fpeft,  which  this  idle  part  of  mankind,  the  learned, 
pay  to  their  own  fpecies  ;  who  are  as  coniiderable 
here,  as  the  bufy,  the  gay,  and  the  ambitious  are  in 
your  world. 

Indeed!  was  treated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I  could 
not  but  fometimes  afrc  myfeif  in  my  mind,  what  col- 
lege I  v^as  founder  of,  or  what  library  I  had  built  ? 
IMethinks  I  do  very  ill  to  return  to  the  world  again, 
to  leave  the  only  place  where  I  make  a  figure,  and, 
from  feeing  myfeif  feated  with  dignity  on  the  rnoil 
confpicuous  fneives  of  a  library,  put  iTis(t\i  into  the 
abjecl  poflure  of  lying  at  a  lady's  feet  in  St  James's 
fquare. 

I  will  not  deny,  but  that,  like  Alexander,  in  the 
midil  of  my  glory  I  am  wounded,  and  find  myfeif  a 
mere  man.    To  tell  you  from  whence  the  dart  comef , 

is 
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is  to  no  purpofe,  fince  neither  of  you  will  take  the- 
tender  care  to  draw  it  out  of  my  heart,  and  fuck  the 
poifon  with  your  lips. 

Here,  at  my  LordH— 's,  I  fee  a  creature  nearer 

an  angel  than  a  woman,  (though  a  woman  be  very 
near  as  good  as  an  angel) ;  I  think  you  have  form.erly 
heard  me  mention  Mrs  T —  as  a  credit  to  the  maker 
ef  angels  j  fiie  is  a  relation  of  his  Lordfhip's,  and  he 
gravely  propofed  her  to  me  for  a  wife  ;  being  tender 
of  her  interefls,  and  knov/ing  (what  is  a  fname  to 
Providence)  that  fhQ  is  kfs  indebted  to  fortune  than  L 
I  told  him,,  it  was  what  he  never  could  have  thought 
of,  if  it  had  not  been  his  misfortune  to  be  blind,  and. 
what  I  never  could  think  of,  while!  had  eyes  to  fee 
both  her  and  myfelf. 

I  mail  not  conclude  without  telling,  you,  that  I 
will  do  the  atmoft  in  the  affair  you  deure.  It  would 
be  an  inexpreiTible  joy  to  me  if  1  could  ferve  you, 
and  I  will  always  do  all  I  can  to  give  myfelf  pleafure, 
I  wifn  as  well  for  you  as:  for  myfelf;  .1  am  in  love 
with  you  both,,  as.  much  as  I  am  with  myfelf,  for 
I  ilnd  myfelf  moH  (o  v/ith  either,  when  1  leaiV  f u - 
fpe6t  it. 

LETTER      XVI. 

^nr^HE  chief  caufe  I  have  to  repent  my  leaving': 
X  the  tovv'n,  is  the  uncertainty  I  am  in  every  day 
of  your  filler's  ftate  of  health.  I  really  expelled  by 
every  pod  to  have  heard  of  her  recovery,  but  on  the 
contrary  each  letter  has  been  a  new  awakening  to  my 
apprehenfions,  and  I  have  ever  iince  fufFered  alarms 
upon  alarms  on  her  account.  No  one  can  be  more 
fenfibly  touched  at  this  than  I;  nor  any  danger  of 
any  I  love  could  afFeft  me  with  more  uneafinefs.  I 
have  felt  feme  weakneiTes  of  a  tender  kind,  v/hich  1 
would  not  be  free  from;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  my. 
value  for  people  fo  rightly  placed,  as  to  perceive 
them  on  this  occaiion. 

I  cannot  be  fo  good  a  Chrirdan  as  to  be  willing  to 

refien 
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refign  my  own  happinefs  here,  for  hers  in  another 
life.  1  do  more  than  vvifn  for  her  fafetv ;  for  every 
wilh  I  make  I  find  immediately  changed  into  a  pray- 
er, and  a  more  fervent  one  than  I  had  leaned  to 
make  till  now. 

May  her  life  be  longer  and  happier  than  perhaps 
herfelf  may  defire,  that  is,  as  long  and  as  happy  as 
yoa  can  wifii.  May  her  beauty  be  as  great  as  pof- 
fible,  that  is,  as  it  always  was,  or  as  yours  is.  But 
whatever  ravages  a  mercilefs  diilemper  may  commit, 
I  dare  prom.ife  her  boldly,  what  few  (if  any)  of  her 
makers  of  vifits  and  compliments  dare  to  do;  fhe 
ihall  have  one  man  as  much  her  admirer  as  ever,  x^s 
for  your  part.  Madam,  you  have  me  {o  more  than 
ever,  fmce  I  have  been  a  witnefs  to  the  generous  ten-j* 
dernefi  you  have  fhewa  upon  this  occafion. 

Your,  c?>. 

LETTER     XVir. 

I  AM  not  at  all  concerned  to  think  that  this  letter 
may  be  lefs  entertaining  than  fome  I  have  fent  : 
I  know  you  are  a  friend  that  will  think  a  kind  letter 
as  good  as  a  diverting  one.  Ke  that  gives  you  his 
mirth  makes  a  much  lefs  prefent  than  he  that  gives 
you  his  heart;  and  true  friends  would  rather  fee  fuch- 
thoughts  as  tliey  communicate  only  to  one  another, 
than  what  they  fquander  about  to  all  the  vv'crld^ 
They  who  can  fet  a  right  value  upon  any  thing,  v/ill 
prize  one  tender,  Vv'eil-meant  word,  above  all  that 
ever  m.ade  thern  laugh  in  their  lives.  J£  I  did  not 
think  fo  of  you,  I  fhould  never  have  taken  much 
pains  to  endeavour  to  pleafe  you,  by  writing,  or  any 
thing  eliQ.  V/it^  I  am  fure,  I  want ;  at  ieaft  in  the 
degree  that  I  fee  others  have  it,  who  would  at  all  fea- 
fons  alike  be  entertaining  ;  but  I  would  willingly 
have  fome  qualities  that  may  be  (at  fome  feafons)  of 
more  comfort  to  myfelf,  and  of  moi-e  fervice  to  my 
friends.  I  wo  aid  cut  off  my  own  head,  if  it  had 
nothing  better  dian  wit  in  it ;    and  tear  out  my  own 

iieartj 
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heax'-t,  if  it  had  no  better  difpofitions  than  to  lavs' 
only  myfelf,  aad  laugh  at  all  my  neighbours. 

I  know  you  will  think  it  an  agreeable  thing  to  hear 
that  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  Homer.     If  it  be  ' 
tolerable,  the  world  may  thank  you  for  it :  for  if  I 
could  have  feen  you  every  day,  and  imagined  my 
company  could  have  tytry  day  pleafed  you,  I  fhould 
fcarce  have  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  pleafe  the 
world.     How  many  verfes  could  I  gladly  have  left 
unfinifned,  and  turned  into  it,  for  people  to  fay  what 
they  would  of,  had  1  been  permitted  to  pafs  all  thofe 
hours  more  pleafingly  }  Whatever  fome  may  think, 
fame  is  a  thing  J  am  m.uch  lefs  covetous  of,  than 
your  friend  fliip;  for  that,,  I  hope,  will  laft  all  my 
life  ;  the  other  I  cannot  anfwer  for.     What  if  they^ 
ihould  both  grow  greater  after  my  death  ?  alas  I  the)?- 
woiild   both   be  cf  no  advantage   to  me  !    therefore 
ihink  upon  it,  and  love  m.e  as  well  ?;S  ever  you  can,,. 
while  I  live.    . 

Now  I  talk  of  fame,!  fend  you  my  Temple  of 
Fame,  which  is  juft  came  out  :    but  my  fentimencs 
j.bout  it  you  will- fee  better  by  this  epigram. 

Whais  fame  nvith  tnen,  hy  cuftotn  of  the  nation. 
Is  cair d  in  ivomen  only  reputation  : 
About  the?n  both  n^hy  keep  tve  fuch  a  pother  P 
Fart  you  ^vjith  onC)  and  VU  renounce  the  other ^ 

LETTER     XVIIL 

L  L  the  pleafare  or  ufe  of  familiar  letters,  i» 
to  giv^e  us  the  alTurance  of  a  friend's  welfare  y 
at  leaft  it  is  all  [  knovv^,  who  am.  a  mortal  enemy  and 
defpifer  of  what  they  call  fine  letters.  In  this  view, 
I  promife  you,  it  will  a'Avays  be  a  fatisfaftion  to  me 
to  write  letters  and  to  receive  them  from  you  ;  be- 
caufe  I  unfeignedly  have  your  good  at  my  heart,  and 
am  that  thing  which  many  people  make  only  a  {ub- 
jed:  to  difplay  their  fine  fentiments  upon,  a  friend  i 
v/hich  is  a  charader  that  admits  of  little  to  be  faid, 

till 
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till  fbmething  may  be  done.  Now  let  me  fairly  tell 
-you,  r  do  not  like  your  llyle  :  it  is  very  pretty,  there- 
fore 1  do  not  like  it ;  and  if  you  writ  as  well  as  Voi- 
fure,  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  fach  letters, 
unlefs  I  were  to  fell  them  to  be  printed.  Methinks 
I  have  loft  the  Mrs  L  *  I  formerly  knew,  who  writ 
and  talked  like  other  people  (and  fometimes  better.) 
You  mufl  allow  me  to  fay,  you  have  not  faid  a  fena- 
ble  word  in  all  your  letter,  except  where  you  fpeak 
of  fliewing  kindnefs  and  expelling  it  in  return  :  but 
the  addition  you  make  about  your  being  but  two  and 
tweaty,  is  again  in  the  ftyle  of  v/it  and  abomination. 
To  lliew  you  how  very  unfatisfadlorily  you  write,  ia 
all  your  letters  you  have  nev^r  told  me  how  you  do. 
Indeed  I  fee  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  me  to 
write  to  you,  before  you  continued  to  take  more  no- 
tice of  me,  for  I  ought  to  tell  you  what  you  are  to 
expeft  ;  that  is  to  fay,  kindnefs,  which  Inever  fail- 
ed (I  hope)  to  return  ;  and  not  witj  which  if  I  wart, 
I  am  not  much  concerned,  becaufe  judgment  is  a 
better  thing  ;  and  if  I  had,  I  would  make  ufe  of  it 
rather  to  play  upon  thofe  I  defpifed,  than  to  trifle 
with  thofe  1  loved.  You  fee-,  in  fhort,  after  what 
manner  you  may  moll  agreeably  write  to  me  :  tell 
me  you  are  my  Iriend,  and  you  can  be  no  more  at  a 
lofs  about  that  article.  As  I  have  opened  my  mind 
upon  this  to  you,  it  may  alfo  ferve  for  Mr  H— ,  who 
will  lee  by  it  what  manner  of  letters  he  muft  expert 
if  he  correfponds  with  me.  As  I  am  too  ferioufiy 
yours  and  his  fervant  to  put  turns  upon  you  inftead 
of  good  wi flies,  fo  in  return  I  Ihould  have  nothino- 
but  honefl  plain  how-d'ye's  and  pray  remember  me's^; 
which  not  being  fit  to  be  fhown  to  any  body  for  wit, 
may  be  a  proof  we  correfpond  only  for  ourfclves^ 
ia  mere  friendlinefs ;  as  doth,  God  is  m.y  witnefs. 

Your  very,  ^r. 


LET. 
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LETTER     XIX. 

T  is  with  infmite  fatisfEftion  T  am  made  ao 
_^  quainted  that  your  brother  will  at  laft  prove  your 
relation,  and  has  entertained  fuch  fentiments  as  be- 
came him  in  your  concern.  I  have  been  prepared 
for  this  by  degrees,  having  feveral  times  received 
from  Mrs  *  that  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  plea- 
fures,  the  knowledge  that  others  entered  into  my  own 
fentiments  concerning  you.  I  ever  was  of  opinion 
that  you  wanted  no  more  to  be  vindicated  than  to  be 
known.  As  I  have  often  condoled  with  you  in  yoar 
adverfities,  io  I  have  a  right,  which  but  few  can 
pretend  to,  of  congratulating  on  the  profpedl  of  your 
better  fortunes  :  and  I  hope,  for  the  future,  to  have 
the  concern  I  have  felt  for  you  overpaid  in  your  feli- 
cities. Though  you  modelliy  fay  the  world  has  left 
you,  yet,  I  verily  believe,  it  is  coming  to  you  again, 
as  faft  as  it  can  :  for,  to  give  the  world  its  due,  it  is 
always  very  fond  of  merit  when  it  is  pail  its  power 
to  oppofe  It.  Therefore,  if  you  can,  take  it  into 
favour  again  upon  its  repentance,  and  continue  in  it. 
But  if  you  are  refolved  in  revenge  to  rob  the  world 
of  fo  much  example  as  you  may  afford  it,  I  believe, 
your  deiign  will  be  vain  ;  for  even  in  a  monaftery 
your  devotions  cannot  carry  you  fo  far  toward  the 
next  world  as  to  make  this  lofe  the  fight  of  you ; 
bat  you  will  be  like  a  liar,  that,  while  it  is  fixed  to 
heaven,  ihines  over  all  the  earth. 

Wherefoever  Providence  ihall  difpofe  of  the  moft 
valuable  thing  I  knows  1  ihall  ever  follow  you  with 
my  fmcereft  wifftes,  and  my  bell:  thoughts  will  be 
perpetually  waiting  upon  you,  when  you  never  hear 
of  me  nor  them.  Your  own  guardian  angels  cannot 
be  more  confcant,  nor  m.ore  filent.  I  beg  yoa  will 
never  ceafe  to  think  me  your  friend,  that  you  may 
not  be  guilty  of  that  which  you  never  yet  knew- to 
commit,  an  injuilice.  As  I  have  hitherto  been  fo  in 
fpite  of  the  world,  fo  hereafter,  if  it  be  poffible  you 
^  ihould 
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>  ould  ever  be  more  oppofed,  and  more  deferted,  I 
-fhould  only  be  (o  much  the  more 

Your  faithful,  ^c, 

LETTER     XX. 

I  Can  fay  little  to  recommend  the  letters  I  ihall 
write  to  you,  but  that  they  will  be  the  moll  im- 
partial repreientations  of  a  free  heart,  and  the  trueft 
copies  5'ou  ever  f^.w,  though  of  a  very  mean  original. 
Not  a  feature  will  be  foftcned,  or  ap.y  advantageous 
light  employed  to  make  the  ugly  thing  a  little  lefs 
liidev  us ;  but  you  fiiall  iind  it,  in  all  refpecfls,  mod 
horribly  like.  You  v/iii  do  me  an  injuftice  if  you 
look  upon  any  thing  I  lliali  fay  from  this  inftant,  as 
a  compliment,  either  to  you  or  to  mryfelf :  whatever 
I  write  will  be  the  real  thought  of  that  hour ;  and  I 
know  you  will  no  more  expedt  it  of -me  to  perfevere 
till  death,  in  every  feniimei-.t  or  notion  I  now  fet 
down,  than  you  would  imagine  a  man's  face  ilioald. 
never  change  when  once  his  pi6ture  was  drawn. 

I'he  freedom  I  fhall  ufe  in  this  manner  of  thinking 
'/i/:J//'"/,  may  indeed  prove  me  a  fool ;  but  it  v/ill  prove 
ine  one  of  the  beil  fort  of  fools,  the  ho^ielt  ones. 
And.  fmce  what  folly  we  have,  vvi-U  infallibly  buoy 
P  Kt  one  time  or  other  in  fpite  of  all  our  art  to  keep 
it.  down  J  methinks,  it  is  alnioft  fooliih  to  take  any 
pains  to  conceal  it  at  all,  and  almoil  knaviOi  to  do 
it  from  thofe  that  are  our  friends.  If  Momus's  pro- 
je£l  had  taken,  of  having  windows  in  our  breS-its.  I 
ihould  be  for  carrying  it  further,  and  making  thofe 
v.'indowss  cafements  ;  that  while  a  m.in  fnowed  his 
]ieart  to  all  the  world,  he  might  do  fomething  mere 
lor  his  friends  ;  even  give  it  them,  and  truft  it  to 
their  handling.  I  think  I  love  you  as  well  as  King 
Herod  did  Herodias,  (though  \  never  had  fo  m.uch  as 
one  dance  with  you),  and  would  as  ixQ.t\y  give  you  my 
heart  in  a  dilh,  as  he  did  another's  head.  But  iince 
Jupiter  will  not  have  it  fo-,  I  mull  be  content  to  ihevv 
my  taile  in  life,  as  I  do  my  talle  in  painting,  by  lo- 

VoL.  IIL  t  G  g  ving 
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v'mg  to  have  as  little  drapery  as  pofilble.  Not  that 
I  think  every  body  naked  altogether  (o  fine  a  fight, 
as  yoiirfelf  and  a  few  more  would  be,  but  becaaic  it 
is  good  to  ufe  people  to  what  they  muft  be  acquaint- 
ed with  ;  and  there  v.'ili  certainly  cortie  fome  day  of 
judgment  or  other,  to  uncover  every  foul  of  us.  We 
fhali  then  fee  that  the  prudes  of  this  world  owed  all 
their  fine  figure  only  to  their  being  fa-aiter-iaced  than 
the  reft-;  and  that  they  are  naturally  as  arrant  fquabs 
as  thofe  that  went  more  Icofe,  nay  as  thofe  that  ne-' 
ver  girded  their  loins  at  all. -—But  a  particular  reaibn 
that  may  engage  you  to  v/rite  your  thoughts  the  more 
freely  to  me,  is,  that  I  am  confident  no  one  knows 
you  better;  for  !  fuid,  when  crhers  e.xprefs  their 
thoughts  of  you,  they  fail  very  fnort  of  rnine,  and, 
1  know,  at  the  fame  time^  theirs  are  fueh  as  yoa 
would  think  fufncientiy  in.  your  favour. 

You  may  eafily  imagine  how  deiirous  I  muft  be  of 
a  correfpondence  with  a  perfon,  who  had  taught  me 
long  ago  that  it  v/as  as  polTible  to  elleem  at  firlt  fight, 
as  to  love;  and  who  has  fince  ruined  me  fcr  all  the 
converfaticn  of  one  (ex,  and  almioft  all  the  friendfnip 
of  the  other.  I  am  but  too  fenf/ble,  through  j/our 
means,  that  the  company  of  men  wants  a  certain  foft- 
Kefs  to  recomxmend  its  snd  that  of  v/omen  wants  e- 
very  thing  elfe.  How  often  have  I  been  quietly  go- 
ing to  take  pOii'eiuon  of  that  tranquillity  and  indo- 
lence I  had  fo  long  found  in  the  country  ;  when  one 
evening  of  your  convcrfation  has  fpoiled  m.e  for  a 
folitaire  1  Books  have  loft  their  efFeft  upon  me,  and 
J  v,'as  convinced  fmce  I  favv  yoU)  that  there  is  one 
alive  W'ifer  than  all  the  fage?.  A  plague  of  female 
wifdom  !  it  makes  a  man  ten  times  more  uneafy  than 
his  own.  What  isv^ery  Urange,  virtue  herfelf(when 
vou  have  the  drelfing  her)  is  too  amiable  for  one's  re- 
pofe.  You  might  have  done  a  world  of  good  in  your 
time,  if  you  had  allowed  half  the  fine  gentlemen  who 
have  feen  you,  to  have  converfed  with  you  ;  they 
Vv'ould  have  been  ilrangely  bit,  while  they  thought 
only  to  fail  in  love  with  a  fair  lady,  and  you  had  be- 
witched 
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witched  them  with  reafon  and  virtue,  (two  beauties 
that  the  very  fops  pretend  to  no  acquaintance 
with). 

The  unhappy  didance  at  which  we  correfpond,  re- 
moves a  great  many  of  thofe  refiriclions  and  punfli- 
lious  decorums,  that  oftentimes  in  nearer  converfation 
prejudice  truth,  to  fave  good-breeding.  I  may  now 
hear  of  my  faults  and  you  of  your  good  qualities, 
without  a  blufh  ;  we  converfe  upon  Tuch  unfortunate 
generous  terms,  as  exclude  the  regards  of  rear,  fname^ 
or  deiign,  in  either  of  us.  And  raethinks  it  would 
be  as  paltry  a  part,  to  impofe  (even  in  a  fingle 
thought)  upon  each  other  in  this  (late  of  feparation, 
as  for  fpirits  of  a  different  fphere,  who  have  fo  little 
intercourfe  with  us,  to  employ  that  little  (as  foma 
would  make  us  think  they  do)  in  patting  tricks  and 
deiuiions  upon  poor  mortals. 

Let  me  begin  then.  Madam,  by  afking  you  a 
queilion,  that  may  enable  me  to  judge  better  of  my 
own  condu'fl  than  moft  iaftances  of  my  life.  In  what 
manner  did  1  behave  in  the  laft  hour  I  faw  you  ? 
What  de-^ree  of  concern  did  i  difcover  v/hen  I  felt 
a  misfortune,  which,  I  hope,  you  will  never  feeU 
that  of  parting  fi-om  what  one  moil  elleems  ?  for  if 
my  parting  looked  but  like  that  of  your  common  ac- 
quaintance, I  am  the  greateft  of  all  the  hypocrites 
that  ever  decency  made. 

I  never  iince  pafs  by  your  houfe  but  with  the  fame- 
fort  of  melancholy  that  we  feel  upon  feeing  the  tomb 
of  a  friend,  which  only  ferves  to  put  us  in  mind  of 
what  we  have  loft.  I  refiecl  upon  the  circumilances 
of  your  departure,  which  I  was  there  a  witnefs  of^, 
(your  behaviour  in  v/hat  I  may  call  your  lait  mo- 
ments), and  I  indulge  a  gloomy  kind  of  pleafure  m 
thinking  that  thofe  laft  moments  were  given  to  me^ 
I  would  fain  imagine  that  this  was  not  accidental,  but 
proceeded  from  a  penetration,  which,  I  knov/,  yon 
have,  in  finding  out  the  truth  of  people's  fentiments; 
and  that  you  were  willing,  the  lall  man  that  -xvouLi 
h  we  parted  from  you,  fhould  be  tKe  lail  that  did.  I 
G  g  2  really 
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really  looked  upon  you  juft  as  the  friends  of  Curtins 
might  have  done  upon  that  hero,  at  the  inilant  when 
he  was  devoting  himfelf  to  glory,  arrd  running  to  be 
loil  outof  generofity  :  1  was  obliged  to  admire  your 
refolution,  m  as  great  a  degree  as  I  deploi^ed  it;  and 
had  only  to  wilhj  that  heaven  would  reward  fo  much 
virtue  as  was  to  be  taken  from  us,  with  all  the  feli- 
cities it  could  enjoy  eirev.'here. 

I  am,  ^c. 

LETTER     XXL 

I  Can  never  have  too  many  of  your  letters.  I  am 
angry  at  every  fcrap  of  paper  loft  :  and  though  it 
is  but  an  odd  compliment  to  compare  a  fine  lady  to 
a  Sibyl,  your  leaves,  methinks,  like  hers,  are  too 
good  to  be  committed  to  the  winds  ;  though  I  have 
no  other  way  of  receiving  them  but  by  thofe  unfaith- 
ful meffengers.  I  have  had  but  three,  and  J  reckon 
that  fhort  one  from  D- — — ,  which  was  rather  a  dy- 
ing ejaculation  than  a  letter. 

You  have  contrived  to  fay  in  your  lail:  the  two 
tilings  moft  pleafing  to  me  :  The  firfr,  that  whatever 
be  the  f^te  of  your  letters,  you  will  continue  to  write 
in  the  difcharge  of  your  confcience.  The  other  is, 
the  juilice  you  do  me,  in  taking  what  I  v/rit  to  you, 
in  the  ferious  manner  it  was  meant;  it  is  the  point 
•»pon  which  I  can  bear  no  fufpicion,  and  in  which, 
above  ail,  I  denre  to  be  thoup-ht  ferious.  It  would 
be  vexations  indeed,  if  you  fhould  pretend  to  take 
that  for  wit,  which  is  no  more  than  the  natural  over- 
flowing of  a  heart  improved  by  an  efteem  for  you  ; 
but  ilnce  you  tell  me  you  believe  me,  1  fancy  my 
txprelHons  have  not  been  entirely  unfaithful  to  my 

thoughts. 

May  your  faith  be  increafed  in  all  truths,  that  are 
as  great  as  this  ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  to  whatever 
degree  it  may  extend,  you  never  can  be  a  bigot. 

If  you  could  fee  the  heart  I  talk  of,  you  would 
really  think  it  a  fooliih  good  kind  of  thing,    with 

foin 
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fbme  qualities  as  well  deferving  to  be  half-laughed 
at,  and  half-efieemed,  as  ir.on;  hearts  in  the  world. 

Its  grand  fpi(^Ie  in  regard  to  you,  is  the  moft  like 
Reafon  of  any  foii/e  in  nature.  Upon  my  word  this 
heart  is  not  like  a  great  warehoufe,  llored  only  with 
my  own  goods,  or  with  empty  ipaces  to  be  lupplied 
as  fait  as  intereft  or  ambition  can  fill  them  :  but  is 
every  inch  of  it  let  out  into  lodgings  for  its  friends, 
and  fliall  never  want  a  corner  where  your  idea  will 
ahvays  lie  as  warm,  and  as  clofe,  as  any  idea  in 
Chriitendom. 

If  this  dillance  (as  you  are  fo  kind  as  to  fay)  en- 
larges your  belief  of  my  friendfliip,  I  affure  you, 
it  has  fo  extended  my  notion  of  your  value,  that  I 
begin  to  be  impious  upon  that  account,  and  to  wilh 
thai  even  llaughter,  ruin,  and  defolation  may  inter- 
pofe  between  you  and  the  place  you  deUgn  for  ;  and 
that  you  were  reilored  to  us  at  the  expenfe  of  a 
whole  people. 

Is  there  no  expedient  to  return  yoii  in  peace  to  the 
bcfom  of  your  country  r  I  hear  you  are  come  as  far 
as. — :  do  you  only  look  back  to  die  twice  ?  is  Eu- 
rvdice  once  more  fnatched  to  the  iliades  ?  If  ever 
mortal  had  reafon  to  hate  the  king,  it  is  I,  whole 
particular  misfortune  it  is,  to  be  almoft  the  only  in- 
nocent perfon  he  has  made  to  fuifer ;  both  by  his  go- 
vernment at  home,  and  his  negotiations  abroad. 

If  you  muft  go  from  us,  I  wifh  at  ieaft  you  might 
pafs  to  your  banifliment  by  the  mofl  pleaiant  way 
that  ail'the  road  might  be  rofes  and  myrtles,  and  a 
thoufand  objefls  rife  round  you,  agreeable  enough  to 
make  England  lefs  defirable  to  you.  It  is  not  now 
rny  interell  to  v/ifn  England  agreeable  ;  it  is  highly 
probable  it  may  ufe  me  ill  enough  to  drive  me  from 
It.  '  Can  I  think  that. place  my  cou-ntry, where  I  : 
cannot  now  call  a  foot  of  paternal  earth  my  own  ? 
Yet  it  may  feem  fome  alleviation,  that  when  the 
wifeit  thing  I  can  do  is  to  leave  my  country,  what 
was.  moft  agreeable  in  it  fhouldiiril  be  fnatched  away, 
from  it. 

G  g  3  ^  I 
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I  could  overtake  you  with  pleafure  in  — ,  and 
make  that  tour  in  your  company.  Every  realbnable 
entertainment  and  beaudfLil  view  would  be  doublv 
^^^Z^g^'^'^^g  v,'hen  you  partook  of  it.  I  fhould  at  leait 
attend  you  to  the  fca-coaits,  and  caft  a  lail  look  af- 
ter the  fails  that  tranfported  you.  But  perhaps  I 
might  care  as  little  to  lb;y  behind  you  ;  and  be  full 
as  unca fy  to  live  in  a  country  v»'here  I  faw  others 
perfecuted  by  the  rogues  of  my  own  religion,  as 
where  I  was  perfecuted  rnyfelf  by  the  rogues  of 
yours.  And  it  is  not  impcfiible  I  might  run  into  A- 
iia  in  fearch  of  liberty  ;  for  who  v^xuld  not  rather 
hve  a  freeman  among  a  nation  of  ilaves,  than  a  flave 
among  a  nation  of  freemen  ? 

In  good  earnefty,  if  I  knev,?  your  motions,  and 
your  exadi  time  ;  1  verily  think,  1  fhould  be  once 
more  happy  in  a  fjght  of  you  next  fpring. 

I  Vvill  conclude  with  a  wiih,  God  fend  you  with 
lis.  or  me  vdth  you. 

LETTER     XXIL 

O  U  wiil  find  me  more  troublesome  than  ever 
Brutus  did  his  evil  genius;  I  fiiall  meet  you  in 
more  places  than  one,  and  often  refrefn  your  memo- 
ry before  you  arrive  at  your  Philippi.  Thefe  £ha- 
dov.'s  of  me  (my  letters)  will  be  haunting  you  from 
t;-.  I  ■:.  r:  :.r^-.  and  putting  you  in  mind  of  the  man 
who  iias  leaiiy  fa& red  very  much  from  you,  and 
whom  you  have  robbed  of  the  moil  valuable  of  his 
enjoyments,  your  ccnverfation.  The  advantage  of 
hearing  your  fentiments  by  difcovering  mine,  was 
what  I  always  thought  a  great  one^  and  even  worth 
the  rilk  T  generally  run  of  manifefting  my  own  indif- 
cretion.  You  then  rewarded  my  truil  in  you  the 
moment  it  was  given,  for  you  pleafed  or  informed 
me  the  minute  you  anfvvered.  1  miuil  now  be  con- 
tented with  m.ore  flovv^  returns.  Hov^ever,  it  is  feme 
pleafure,  that  your  thoughts  upon  paper  will  be  a 
more  ialiing  poiieffion  to  mC;  and  that  I  ihall  no  long- 
er 
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er  have  caufe  to  complain  of  a  lofs  I  have  fo  often 
regretted,  that  of  any  thing  you  faid,  which  I  hap- 
pened to  forget.  In  earneil,  Madam,  if  I  were  to 
^ -write  to  you  as  often  as  I  think  of  you,  it  muu:  be  c- 
very  day  of  my  life.  I  attend  yoa  in  fpirit  through 
ail  your  ways,  1  follow  you  through  every  flage  in 
^  Kjks  of  travels,  and  fear  for  yoa  through  whole  fc- 
j's  ;  you  make  me  fhrink  at  the  paft  dangers  of 
cead  travellerj  ;  and  if  I  read  of  a  dejip-htfii]  oro- 
^■!cft,  or  agreeable   place,  I  hope  it  yet  fubiifts  to 

rafe  you,  I  inquire  the  roads,  the  amufementa, 
ii.;e  company,  of  every  town  and  country  through 
which  you  pafs,  with  as  much  diligence,  as  if  I 
were  to  fet  out  next  week  to  overtake  you.  In  a 
word,  no  one  can  have  you  more  confiantly  in  niind-j 
net  even  your  guardian-angel  (if  you  have  one)  ;  and 
I  am  willing  to  indulge  fo  much  Popery  as  to  fancy 
feme  being  takes  care  of  you,  who  knows  your  va- 
lue better  than  you  do  yourfelf :  I  am  willing  to 
think  that  Heaven  never  gave  io  much.  felf-negle6t 
and  refolution  to  a  woman,  to  occal'ion  her  calami- 
ty ;  but  am  pious  enough  to  believe  thofe  qualities 
niufl  be  intended  to  conduce  to  her  benefit  and  her 
glory. 

\'our  iiTfc  fficrt  letter  only  ferves  to  Ihow  me  you 
are  alive  ;  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  iirli  dove  that 
returned  to  Ncah,  and  juft  made  him  know  it  had 
found  no  relt  abroad. 

There  is  nothing  in  it  that  pleafes  me,  but  v/hen 
you  tell  me  you  had  no  fea-ilcknefs.  I  beg  your  next 
may  give  me  all  the  pleafure  it  can,  that  is,  tell  r^ie 
any  that  you  receive.  You  can  miake  no  difcoveries 
that  will  be  half  fo  valuable  to  me  as  thofe  of  your 
own  mind.  Nothino;  that  regards  the  flates  or  kino-- 
doms  you  pafs  through,  will  engage  fo  much  of  mj 
curiofity  or  concern,  as  what  relates  to  yourfelf  : 
Your  welfare,  to  fay  truth,  is  more  at  my  heart  than 
that  of  Chriftendom. 

I  am  fure  I  may  defend  the  truth,  thoiigh  per- 
haps not  the  virtue,  of  this  declaration.     One  is  ig- 
norant. 
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r,orai\t,  or  doubtful  at  beft,  of  the  merits  of  diitering 
relio-ions  and  p-ovemments  :  but  private  virtues  one 
can  be  fure  oL  I  therefore  know  what  particular 
perfon  has  defert  enough  to  merit  being  happier  than 
others,  but  not  what  nation  deferves  to  conquer  or 
cpprefs  another.  -  You  will  fay,  I  am  not  iublic-fpi' 
rited :  let  it  be  fo,  I  may  have  too  many  tender- 
neiTes,  particular  regards,  or  narrow  views  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  1  am  certain  that  whoever  wants  thefe, 
can  never  have  a  public  fpirit ;  for  (as  a  friend  of 
mine  fays)  how  is  it  poiPible  for  that  man  to  love 
twenty  thoufa-nd  people,  who  never  loved  one  ?  _ 

I  communicated  your  letter  to  Mr  C — ;  he  thinks 
of  you  and  talks  of  you  as  he  ought,  I  mean  as  I  do, 
and  one  always  thinks  that  to  be  jufe  as  it  ought. 
His  health  and  mine  are  now  fo  good,  that  we  wifa 
wiih  all  our  fouls  you  were  a  witnefs  of  it.     We  ne- 
ver meet  but  we  lament  ever  you  :    we  pay  a  kind 
cf  weekly  rites   to  your  memory,  where  we   urow 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  offer  fuch  libations  to  your 
isame  as  it  would  be  profane  to  call  toaftlug.     The 
Duke  of  E — m  is  fometim.es  the  high  priell  of  your 
praifes ;  and  upon  the  whole,  I  believe  there  are  as  . 
few  men  that  are  not  forry  at  your  departure,  as  wo- 
men that  are  ;  fcr^  you  know,  moft  of  your  fex  want 
ccod   fenfe,    and   therefore   muft   want   generofity : 
Yoa  have  fo.  much  of  both,  that,  I  am  fure,  you  par- 
don themi ;  for  one  cannot  but  forgive  whatever  one 
defpifes.     For  my  part,  I  hate  a  great  miany  women 
for  your  fake,  and  undervalue  all  the  reft.    It  is  you  ' 
are   to  blame,  and  may  God  revenge  it  upon  you, 
with    all    thofe   blelTmgs    and   earthly    profperities, 
which,  the  divines  tell  us,  are  the  caufe  of  our  per- 
dition; for  if  he  makes  you  happy  in  this  world,  I 
dare  trufc  your  own  virtue  to  do  it  in  the  other.   I  am 

Your,  ^V» 


LET. 
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LETTER     XXITL 

To  Mrs  Arabella  Fermor.     On-vher  marriage. 

YO  U  are  by  this  time  Hiti&fied  how  much  the 
tendernefs  of  one  man  of  merit  is  to  be  prefer- 
red to  the  addrefTes  of  a  thoufand.  And  by  this  time 
the  gentleman  you  have  made  choice  of  is  fenfible, 
how  great  is  the  joy  of  having  all  thofe  charms  and 
good  qualities  which  have  pleafed  (6  many,  now  ap- 
plied to  pleafe  one  only.  It  was  but  jufl,  that  the 
fame  virtues  w^^ich  gave  you  reputation,  fhould  give 
you  happinefs ;  and  I  can  wiili  you  no  greater,  than 
that  you  may  receive  it  in  as  high  a  degree  yourfelf, 
as  fo  much  good  humour  mull  infallibly  givQ  it  to 
your  huiband.. 

It  may  be  expefted,  perhaps,-  that  one  who  has 
ihe  title  of  poet  ihould  fay  fomethiag  more  polite  on 
this  occafion  :  but  I  am  really  more  a  well  wither  to 
your  felicity,  than  a  celebrater  of  your  beauty.  Be- 
iides,  you  are  now  a  married  woman,  and  in  a  way 
to  be  a  great  many  better  things  than  a  fine  lady  ; 
fuch  as  an  excellent  wife,  a  faithful  friend,  a  tender 
parent,  and  at  lafl,  as  the  confequence  of  them  all, 
a  faint  in  heaven.  You  ought  now  to  hear  nothing 
but  that,  which  was  all  you  ever  delired  to  hear, 
(v;^hatever  others  may  have  fpoken  to  you),  Imean 
truth  :  and  it  is  with  the  utmofl  that  i  aifure  you, 
no  friend  you  have  can  more  rejoice  in  any  good  that 
befals  you,  is  more  fmcerely  delighted  with  the  pro- 
fpe£l  of  your  future  happinefs,  or  more  unfeignedly 
defires  a  ion 5  continuance  of  it. 

1  hope,  you  will  think  it  but  juft,  that- a  man  who 
will  certainly  be  fpoken  of  as  your  admirer,  after  he 
is  dead,  may  have  the  hnppiuefs  to  be  efleemed, 
while  he  is  living, 

Your,  &c, 

L  E  T. 


zs^- 
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Trumbull  '^. 

From  1705*  to  1716, 

LETTER      I. 

Sir  William  Trumbull  to  Mr  Pcfe. 

SIR,  oa.  19. 1705, 

I  Return  you  the  book  you  were  pleafed  to  fend 
me,  and  with  it  your  obliging  letter,  which  de- 
ferves  my  particular  acknowledgment;  for^ 
next  to  the  pleafure  of  enjoying  the  company  of  fo 
good  a  friend,  the  welcomeft  thing  to  me  is  to  hear 
from  him.  I  expeiSed  to  find,  what  I  have  met 
with,  an  admirable  genius  in  thofe  poems,  not  only 
becaufe  they  were  Milton's  f ,  or  were  approved  by 
Sir  Hen.  Wootton,  but  becaufe  you  had  commended 
them;  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  know 
nobody  fo  like  to  equal  him,'  even  at  the  age  he 
wrote  moft  of  them.,  as  yourfelf.  Only  do  net  aiford 
more  caufe  of  complaints  againft  you,  that  you  fuffer 
nothing  of  yours  to  come  abroad  ;  which  in  this  age, 
wherein  wit  and  true  fenfe  is  more  fcarce  than  mo- 
ney, is  a  piece  of  fuch  cruelty  as  your  beil  friends 
can  hardly  pardon.  I  hope  you  will  repent  and  a- 
Tiiend  :  I  could  offer  many  reafons  to  this  purpofe, 
and  fuch  as  you  cannot  anfwer  with  any  fincerity; 
but  that  I  dare  not  enlarge,  for  fear  of  engaging  ia 
a  llyle  of  compliment,  which  has  been  fo  abufed  by 
fools  and  knaves,  that  it  is  become  almoil  fcanda- 
lous.  I  conclude  therefore  with  an  afiurance  whicii 
ihail  never  vary,  of  my  being  ever,  ^c. 

*  Secretary  of  State  to  King  Williann  III. 

f  L' Allegro,  il  Penferofo,  Lycidas,  and  the  ma/k  of  Cctr.-,;- 

h  E  T 
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L  E  T  T  E  P.      IT. 

S;r  William  Trumbull  /<?  Mr  Pope*, 

April  <^.  1708. 

Have  this  moment  received  the  favour  of  yours 
of  the  8  th  inftant ;  and  will  nake  you  a  true  ex- 
cufe  (though  perhaps  no  very  good  one),  that  1  de- 
ferred the  troubling  you  vA'Oa  a  letter,  v/hen  I  {twt 
back  your  papers,  in  hopes  of  feeing  you  at  Binfield 
before  this  time.  If  I  had  met  v/ith  any  fault  in 
your  performance,  I  fivould  freely  now  (as  I  have 
done  too  prefumptuoufly  in  converfatlon  with  you) 
tell  you  my  opinion;  which  I  have  frequently  ven- 
tured to  give  you,  rather  in  compliance  with  your  de- 
fires  than  that  I  could  think  it  reafonable.  For  I  am 
not  yet  fatisfied  upon  what  grounds  I  can  pretend  ta 
judge  of  poetry,  who  never  have  been  pradifcd  in  the 
art.  There  may  polTibly  be  feme  happy  geniufes, 
who  may  judge  of  fome  of  the  natural  beauties  of  a 
poem,  as  a  m.an  m.ay  of  the  proportions  of  a  build- 
ing-, without  having  read  Vitruvius,  or  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  rules  of  architefture  :  bat  this,  though 
it  may  fometimes  be  in  the  right,  muit  be  fubjecfl  to 
many  mifLakes,  and  is  certainly  but  a  fuperiicial 
knowledge;  without  entering  into  the  art,  the  me- 
thods, and  the  particular  excellencies  of  the  whole 
compofure,  in  ail  the  parts  of  it. 

Befides  my  want  of  {kill,  I  have  another  reafon 
why  I  ought  to  fufpecl  myfelf,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
afFedion  I  have  for  you  ;  v,'hich  might  give  too 
much  bias  to  be  kind  to  every  thing  that  comes  from 
you.  But  after  all,  I  m.uil  fay  (and  1  do  it  with  an 
old-fa{hioned  fmcerity),  that  I  entirely  approve  of 
your  tranilation  of  thofe  pieces  of  Homer,  both  as 
to  the  verfincation  and  the  true  fenfe  that  fhines 
through  the  whole  :  nay  lam  confirmed  in  my  former 
application  to  you,  and  give  me  leave  to  renew  it 
ypon  this  occafion,  that  you  would  proceed  in  tranf- 

lating 
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lating  that  incomparable  poet,  to  make  him  fpeak 
good  Englifn,  to  drefs  his  admirable  charafters  ia 
your  proper,  fignilicant,  and  expreffive  conceptions, 
and  to  make  his  works  as  ufeful  and  inftruftive  to 
this  degenerate  age,  as  he  was  to  oar  friend  Horace, 
when  he  read  him  at  Pr8Enefte :  ^li,  quid  Jit  fuU 
<hrum,  quid  iurpey  quid  utile,  quid  no n-,  &c.  I  break 
oiF  with  that  quid  non  ?  with  which  I  cenfefs  I  am 
charmed. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  entreat  you  to  fend  this 
prefently  to  be  added  to  the  mifcellanies,  and,  I 
hope,  it  will  come  time  enough  for  that  purpofe. 

1  have  nothing  to  fay  of  my  nephew  B.'s  obferva- 
tions,  for  he  fent  them  to  me  fo  late,  that  I  had  not 
time  to  confider  them ;  I  dare  fay  he  endeavoured 
very  faithfully  (though,  he  told  me,  very  hafiily)  to 
jexecute  your  commands. 

All  I  can  add  is,  that  if  your  excefs  of  modefty 
fnould  hinder  you  from  publifhing  this  elTay,  1  fftall 
only  be  forry  that  I  have  no  more  credit  with  yoiij 
to  perfuade  you  to  oblige  the  public,  and  very  par- 
ticularly, dear  Sir, 

Your,  ^V. 


IIL 


Sir  WiLLiAK  Trumbull  io  Mr  Pope. 

March  6.  17  13. 
Think  a  hafty  fcribbls  fhov/s  more  what  fiowi 
_^  from  the  heart,  than  a  letter  after  Balzac's  man- 
ner in  fludied  phrafes  |  therefore  1  will  tell  you  as 
faft  as  I  can,  that  I  have  received  your  favour  of  the 
26th  paft,  with  your  kind  prefent  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock.  You  have  given  me  the  truell  fatisfa6lion 
imaginable,  not  only  in  making  good  the  juH  opinion 
I  have  ever  had  of  your  reach  of  thought,  and  my 
idea  of  your  comprehenfive  genius  5  but  likewife  in 
that  pleafure  I  take  as  an  Englifhman  to  fee  the 
French,  even  Boileau  himfelf  in  his  Lutrin,  outdone 

in 
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in  your  poem  :  for  you  defcend,  kvlare  fle£iro,  to  ail 
the  nicei' touches  that  your  own  obiervacion  r.nd  wit 
fnrniih,  on  fuch  a  fubjed  ay  requires  the  lineft  llrokes 
find  the  liveliefl:  imagination.  But  I  muft  fay  no 
more  (thcugh  I  could  a  great  deal)  on  what  pleafes 
me  fo  much  :  and  henceforth,  I  hope,  you  will  ne- 
ver condemn  m.e  of  partiality,  fmce  i  only  fwim  with 
the  ftream,  and  approve  of  what  all  men  of  gccd 
lafte  (notwithftanding  the  jarring  of  parties)  muil 
and  do  universally  applaud.  1  now  come  to  what  is 
of  vail  moment,  1  mean  the  prefervation  of  your 
health,  and  beg  of  you  earneitly  to  get  out  of  all  ta- 
vern-company, and  fly  away  tanquam  ex  incendic. 
What  a  mifery  is  it  for  you  to  be  deilroyed  by  the 
foolifh  kindnefs  (it  is  all  one  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended) of  thofe  who  are  able  to  bear  the  poilbn  of 
bad  wine,  and  to  engage  you  in  fo  unequal  a  com- 
bat ?  As  to  Homer,  by  all  I  can  learn,  your  bufmefs 
is  done:  therefore  come  away  and  take  a  little  time 
to  breathe  in  the  country.  I  beg  now  for  my  own 
fake,  and  much  more  for  yours  ;  methinks  Mr  ■ 
lias  faid  to  you  more  than  once, 

lieu  fugSf  nuie  dea^  teque  his^  ait,  erlpe  f,ammis  t 

1  am  Your,  l^c 

LETTER     IV. 

1 0  Sir  William  Trumeull. 

March  12,  17  15. 
'^f'^  Hough  any  thing  you  write  is  fiire  to  be  a  plea^ 
J^  fare  to  me,  yet  I  mult  own  your  laft  letter 
made  m.e  tmeafy  ;  you  really  uk  a  fiyle  of  compli- 
ment, which  I  expetl  as  little  as  I  deierve  it.  X 
know  it  is  a  comm.on  opinion  that  a  young  fcribbler 
is  as  ill  pleafed  to  hear  truth  as  a  young  lady*  From 
the  moment  one  fets  up  for  an  author,  one  mufc  be 
treated  as  ceYemonioufly,  that  is,  as  unfaithfully, 

u'/x  a  king  s  faijoiirite-,  -or  as  a  king. 

Vol.  in.  t  H  h  This 
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This  proceeding,  joined  to  that  natural  vanity  which 
^iirft  makes  a  man  an  author,  is  certainly  enough  to 
render  him  a  coxcomb  for  life.  But  I  muft  grant  it 
13  a  jull  judgment  upon  poets,  that  they,  vvhofe  chief 
pretence  is  wit,  fhould  be  treated  as  they  themfelvCs- 
treat  fools,  that  is,  be  cajoled  with  praifes.  And, 
1  believe,  poets  are  the  only  poor  fellows  in  the 
world  whom  any  body  will  flatter. 

1  would  not  be  thought  to  fay  this,  as  if  the  ob~ 
liging  letter  you  fend  me  deferved  this  imputation, 
only  it  put  me  in  mind  of  it ;  and  I  fancy  one  may 
apply  to  one's  friend  what  Csefar  faid  of  Ids  wife ; 
*'  It  was  not  fuiTicient  that  he  knew  her  to  be  chafte 
*'  himfelf,  but  fne  fhould  not  be  fo  much  as  fu- 
*'  fpeaed.'* 

As  to  the  wonderful  difcoveries,  and  all  the  good 
news  you  are  picafed  to  tell  me  of  myfelf,  I  treat  it, 
Bs  you  who  are  in  the  fecret,  truft  common  nev»'s, 
as  groundlefs  reports  of  things  at  a  diftance  ;  which 
I,  v/ho  look  into  the  true  fprings  of  the  affair,  iu 
my  own  breaft,  know  to  have  no  foundation  at  all. 
For  fame,  though  it  be  (as  Milton  finely  calls  it)  f/^g 
lafi  inftr-fniiy  of  noble  7/iinds^  is  fcarce  fo  ftrong  a 
temptation  as  to  warrant  our  lofs  of  time  here  :  it  can 
never  make  us  lie  down  contentedly  on  a  deathbed, 
/as  fome  of  the  ancients  are  faid  to  have  done  vvith 
that  thought).  You,  Sir,  have  yourfelf  taught  me, 
that  an  eafy  fituation  at  that  houi  can  proceed  from 
no  ambition  iefs  noble  than  that  of  an  eternal  felici- 
ty, which  is  unattainable  by  the  ftrongeil  endeavours 
of  the  wit,  but  may  be  gained  by  the  fmcere  inten- 
tions of  the  heart  only.  ,  As  in  the  next  world,  fo  in 
this,  the  only  folid  bleilings  are  owing  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  mind,  not  the  extent  of  the  capacity  : 
fjiendfhip  here  is  an  emanation  from  the  fame  fource 
as  be?^titude  there  :  the  fame  benevolence  and  grate- 
ful difpofition  that  qualifies  us  for  the  one,  if  ex- 
tended farther,  makes  us  partakers  of  the  other. 
The  utmoft  point  of  my  defires  in  my  prefent  {late 
tenninates  in  the  fjciety  and  good  v.  ill  of  worthy 

men. 
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wen,  which  I  look  upon  as  no  ill  earnell  and  fore- 
tarte  of  the  fociety  and  alliance  of  happy  fouls  here- 
after. 

The  continuance  of  your  favours  to  me  is  what 
not  only  makes  me  happy,  but  caufes  me  to  fet  fome 
value  upon  niyfelf  as  a  part  of  your  care.  The  in- 
ftances  I  daily  meet  with  of  thefe  agreeable  awaken- 
ings of  friendfliip,  are  of  too  plealing  a  nature  not 
to  be  acknowledged  whenever  I  ihink  of  you.     I  am. 

Your,  IDc. 

LETTER      V. 

Jfr/I  ^o.  17 1 5. 

IHa\''e  been  almoft  every  day  employed  in  fojlo\.v« 
ing  your  advice,  and  amufmg  myfelf  in  paint- 
ing, in  which  I  am  moil  particularly  oblige  to  Mr 
jervas,  who  gives  me  daily  inllruftions  and  exam- 
ples. As  to  poetical  affairs,  1  am  content  at  preient 
to  be  a  bare  Ico-ker-on,  and  from  a  praditioner  turti 
an  admirer,  Vvdrich  is  (as  the  world  goes)  not  very 
ufual.  Cato  was  not  lo  much  the  wonder  of  R.ome 
in  his  days,  as  ht  is  of  Britain  in  ours ;  and  though 
all  the  fooliih  induilry  poiiible  has  been  ufed  to  make. 
it  thought  a  party-play,  yet  vvhat  the  author  once 
faid  of  another  may  the  moil  properly  in  the  world  he; 
applied  to  him  on  this  occafion. 

Enisy  it/e'f  is  dumb,   in  ivcnder  hft\, 

And  factions  firi~oe,   ^vho  Jho.ll  applaud  him  ?kdjI\ 

The  numerous  and  violent  claps  of  the  VVhig-par- 
ty  on  the  one  fide  of  the  theatre,  were  echoed  bacle 
by  the  Tories  on  the  other  ;  while  the  author  fwcat- 
cd  behind  the  fcenes  with  concern  to  find  their 
applaufe  proceeding  more  from  the  hand  than  the- 
head.  This  was  the  cafe  too  of  the  prologue-wri- 
ter *,  who  v/as  clapped  into  a  fianch  Whig,  at  almofl:: 
every  two  lines.     J  believe  you  have  heard,  that  af- 

*  Himfelf, 

H  h  2  ter 
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ter  all  the  applaufes  of  the  oppofite  faflion,  my  Lord 
Bolingbroke  fent  for  Booth,  who  played  Cato,  inta 
the  box,  between  one  of  the  ails,  and  prefented  him 
with  iifcy  guineas  ;  in  acknowledgment  (as  he  ex- 
prelTed  it)  for  defending  the  caufe  of  liberty  fo  well 
againft  a  perpetual  didtator.  The  Whigs  are  u-nwill- 
ing  to  be  diHanced  this  way,  and  therefore  delign  a 
prefent  to  the  fame  Cato  very  fpeedily  ;  in  the  mean 
time  they  are  getting  ready  as  good  a  fentence  as  the 
former  on  their  ijde  ;  fo,.  betwixt  them,  it  is  probable 
that  Cato  (as  Dr  Garth  exprefled  it)  may  have  fome- 
thing  to  liv:e  npon,  alter  he  dies..     I  am 

Your,  fj'^r. 

LETTER      VI. 

Fro?n  Sir'  William  Trumbull, 

Eafihamjieady  Feb .  22.  1714-15^, 

Am  fenfibly  obliged,  dear  Sir,  by  your  kind  pre- 
fect of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  into  which  you  are 
already  entered,  and  I  dare  prophtfy  for  once  (though 
1  am  not  much  given  to  ii)  that  you  v-zill  continue 
there,   with  thofe, 

■    Vr'ko  ei>er  ne-j:,   not  fithjeci  to  decays ^ 

Spread  and gron.v  brighter  ^xvith  the  lerrgth  of  days* 

There  was  nothing  vv'anting  to  complete  your  obli- 
ging remembrance  cf  me,  but  your  accompanying  it 
with  your  poem  ;  your  long  abfence  being  much  th6 
feverelt  part  of  the  winter.  X  am  truly  forry  that  your 
time,  which  you  can  employ  fo  much  better,  ihould 
be  ipent  in  the  drudgery  of  correfting  the  printers  ; 
for  as  to  what  you  ha/s  done  yourfeit,  there  will  no- 
thing of  that  nature  be  neceffary.  1  wifh  you  could 
find  a  few  minutes  leifure  to  let  me  hear  from  you 
fometimes,  and  to  acquaint  me  how  your  Homer 
draws  on  towards  a  pubiicaticn,  and  all  things  rela- 
ting thereunto. 

i  entreat  you  to  re  urn  my  humble  fervice  to  Mr 

jervas. 
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]ervas.  I  ftill  flatter  myftlf  rhat  he  will  take  an  op- 
portunity, in  a. proper  feafon,  to  fee  us,  and  rei'ievv 
his  piiflare,  and  then  to  alter  fome  things,  fo  as  to 
pleafe  himfeiff  which  I  know  will  not  be,  till  every- 
thing in  it  is  perfect;  no  more  than  I  can  be,  till 
you  biiieve  me  to  be  with  that  fmcerity  and  eileem,,. 
that  I  am>  and  will  ever  continue,  your  moil  faithful: 
friend. 

LETTER      YIU 

Dec.  16,   171;. 
pT  was  oreof  the  enigmas  of  Pythagoras,  '*  When 
_]_   "  the  winds  rife,  worfhip  the  Echo.'*    A  modern 
writer  explains  this  to  fignify,  "  When  popular  tu- 
*'  nmlts   begin,    retire  to  folitudes,  or  fach  places 
*'   where  echoes  are  cominonly  found,  rocks,  woods,  , 
*'  iSc,'^     1  am,  rather  of  opinion  it  ihould  be  inter- 
preted, '*  W^hen  rumours  increafe,   and  when  there 
*'  is  abundance  of  noife  and  clamour,- believe  the  fe- 
*^  cond  report."     This  I  think  agrees  more  exadly 
with  the  echo,  and  is  the  more  natural  application  of 
the  fymbol.     Hovv-ever  it  be,  either  of  thefe  precepts 
is  extremely  proper  to  be.  followed  at  this  feafon  3 , 
and  I  cannot  but  applaud  your  refolution  of  conti- 
nuing in  what  you  call  your  cave  in  the  forell,  this 
winter,  and  preferring  tKe  noife  of  breaking  ice  to  that . 
of  breaking,  ftatefmen,  the  rage  of  ftorms  to  that  of 
parties,   the  fury  and  ravage  of  floods  ^nd  tempefts, 
to  the  precipitancy  of  fome,  and  the  ruin  of  others, 
which,  i  fear,  will  be  our  daily  profpefts  in  London 0  - 
I  fincerely  vvilK  myfelf  with  you,  to  contemplate  ■ 
the  wonders  of  God  in  the  firm.ament,   rather  than  , 
the  madnefj  of  man  on  the  earth.     But  I  never  had 
fo  much  caufe  as.  now  to  complain  of  my  poedcal  ftar^  . 
that  fixes  me,  at  this  tumultuous  time,  to  attend  the 
gingling  of  rhymes,  and  the  m.eafuring  of  fyliables : 
to  be  almoft  the  only  trifier  in  the  nation,  and  as  ri- 
diculous  as  the  poet-in  Petronius,  who,  while  all  the 
red  in  the  fliip  were  either  labouring,  or  praying  for 
life,    was  fcraiching  his .  head  in  a   little  room,  to  < 
write,  a  fine  deftription  of  the  tempell... 

H.h.3,  Yiouui 
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You  tell  me,  you  like  the  fDimd  of  no  arms  but 
thofe  of  Ach-illes :  for  my  part  I  like  them  as  little  as 
any  other  arms.  I  lifted  myfelf  in  the  h:ittles  of  Ho- 
mer, and  I  am  no  fboner  in  war,  bur,  like  mofl  ether 
folks,   I  vviQi  my  "elf  out  again. 

1  heartily  join  with  you  in  wilhiing  quiet  to  our 
native  country  :  quiet  in  the  ilate,  which,  like  cha- 
rity in  religion,  is  too^much  the  perfeclion  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  either,  to  be  broken  or  violated  on  any  pre- 
tence or  profpeft  whatfoever.  Fire  and  fword,  and 
iire  and  faggot,  are  equally  my  averfion.  1  can  pray 
f'.r  oppofite  parties,  and  foroppofite  religion?,  with 
great  iincerity.  1  think  to  be  a  lover  of  one's  coun- 
try is  a  glorious  elogy,  but  I  do  not  think  it  fo  great 
an  one  as  to  be  a  lover  of  mankind. 

I  fometimes  celebrate  you  under  thefe  denomina- 
tions, and  join  your  health  with  that  of  the  vyhole 
world  ;  a  truly  catholic  health,  which  far  excells  the 
poor  narrow- rpirited,  ridiculous  healths  now  in  fa- 
Ihion,  to  this  church,  or  that  church.  Whatever  our 
teachers  may  lay,  they  mult  give  us  leave  at  leaft  to 
wifh  generoally.  7\hefe,  dear  Sir,  are  my  general 
difpofitions ;  but  whenever  I  pray  or  wifl'i  for  parti- 
culars, you  are  one  of  the  firit  ia  the  thoughts  and 
atfedlions  of 

Your,  ^jfc, 

LETTER      VIII. 

Frc;n  Sir  V/  i  L  L  i  a  m  T  r  u  m  b  u  l  l. 

Jan.  IQ.   1715-16. 

I  Should  be  fhamed  of  my  long  idlenefs,  in  not  ac 
knowledging  your  kind  advice  about  Echo,  and 
your  moil  ingenious  explanation  of  it  relating  to  po- 
pular tumults  !  which  I  own  to  be  very  ufeful  ;  and 
yet  eive  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  1  keep  rnyfeif  to  a 
f|-,crter  receipt  of  the  fame  Pythagoras,  which  is  Si- 
lence ;  and  this  I  ihall  obferve,  if  not  the  whole  time 
of  his  difcipline,  yet  at  icall  till  you  return  into  this 
country.  I  am  oblifred  further  to  this  method,  by 
the  moil  fevtre  weatiler  I  ever  felt ;  when,  though  I 

keep 
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keep  as  near  by  the  fire- fide  as  may  be,  yet  gdidus 
ccncre-vit  frigore  Janguis  ;  and  often  I  apprehend  the 
circuladon  of  the  blood  begins  to  be  flopped.  T 
have  further  great  lofies  (to  a  poor  farmer)  of  my 
poor  oxc.n — Inter eunt  pecudes,  JJar.t  circumfufa pru'.nis 
Coi'pcra  magna  bourn-,   Sec 

Piay  comfort  me,  if  you  can,  by  tell^'ng  me  that 
your  i'econd  volume  of  Homer  is  not  frozen  ;  for  it 
mull  be  expreifed  very  poetically,  to  fay  now,  that 
the  prefles  fueat. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  add  a  piece  of  artifice  I  have 
been  guilty  of  on  occafion  of  my  being  obliged  to 
congratulate  the  birthday  of  a  friend  of  mine  ;  v/hen 
finding  1  had  no  materials  of  ray  own,  1  very  frank- 
ly fent  him  )  our  imitation  of  Martial's  epigram  on 
Antonius Primus  *.  This  has  been  applauded  io  m uch, 
that  1  am.  in  danger  of  commencing  poet,  perhaps 
iaureat,  (pray  defire  my  good  friend  Mr  P.owe  to  en- 
ter a  caveat),  provided  yo«  will  further  increase  my 
ilock  in  this  bank.  In  which  proceeding  I  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  my  eftate,  and  as  honeitly,  as  many 
others  have  begun  theirs.  But  now  being  a  little 
fearful,  as  young  beginners  often  are,  I  offer  to  you, 
(for  I  have  concealed  the  true  author),  v/hether  you 
will  give  me  orders  to  declare  who  is  the  father  of 
this  fine  child  or  not  ?  Whatever  you  determine,  my 
fingers,  pen,  and  ink,  are  fo  frozen,  that  I  cannot 
thank  you  miore  at  large.  You  v.'ill  forgive  this  and 
all  other  faults  of,  dear  Sir, 

Your,  \£c. 

*   'Jam  munerat  plac'uio  fcHx  Antomus  anjo,  &-c. 

At  length  -my  friend  (while  time  v/ith  iliil  career 
Waft?  on  his  gentle  wing  his  eightieth  year) 
Sees  his  paft  dass  late  out  of  Foi tune's  powV, 
Nor  drtads  approaching  Fate's  uncertain  h^nr  j 
Reviews  his  i  fe,  and  in  the  Uriel  iurvey 
Finds  not  one  moment  he  couid  wifh  away, 
Pleas'd  with  the  feries  oi  eaca  happy  dav. 
Such,  fuch  a  man  extends  his  life  s  ihort  fpac?. 
And  from  the  goal  aga'n  renews  the  race  : 
For  he  lives  twice,   who  can  at  once  empJoy 
The  prcf^nt  v/tli,  and  ev'n  the  paft  enjoy. 

LET 
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I  Send  you  Dennis's  remarks  on  the  Effay  *,  which 
equally  abound  in  juli  criticifms  and  fine  raille- 
ries.    The,  few  obfervations  in  my  hand  in  the- 
margins  are  what  a  morning's  leifcre  permitted  ine^ 
to  make  purely  for  your  perufal.     For  I  am, of.  opi- 
nion that  fuch  a  critic,   as  you,  v.'ill  find  hirn,  by  the 
latter  part  of  his  book,  is  but  one  way  to  be  proper- 
ly anfwered>  and  that  way  I  would  not  take  after 
what  he  informs  me  in  his  preface,  that  he  is  at  this 
time  perfecuted  by  fortune.  This  I  knew  not  before  ; 
if  I  had,  his  name  had  been  fpared  in  the  Eflay,  for 
that  only  reafon.    I  cannot  conceive  what  ground  he 
has  for  fo  excefiive  a  refentment,  nor  imagine  how 
thefe  three  lines  f  can  be  called  a  reiiecM.cn  on  his 
perfon,   which  only  defcribe  him  fubjedl  a  little  to 
anger,  on  fome  occafions.     I  have  heard  of  comba- 
tants fo  very  furious,  as  to  fall  down  themfelves  with, 
that  very  blow  which  they  defigned  to  lay  heavy  oil, 
their  antagonifts*     But  if  Mr  Dennis's  rage  proceeds 
only  from  a  zeal  to  difcourage  you  tig  and   unexpe-  ' 
rienced  writers  from  fcribbling,  he  ihould  frighten  us- 
with  his  verfe,  not  profe  :  for  1  have  often  known, 
that,  when  all  the  precepts  in  the  world  would  not 
reclaim  a  fmner,  fo;i:e  very  fad  example  has  done  the- 
bufinefs.     Yet  to  give  this  man  his  due,  he  has.ob^ 


*   On  Crhic-frn. 

•j-  But  Arpiu?  reddens  at  each  word  you  fpeak. 
And  flares  tremendous  with  a  threat'ning  eye, 

Like  fora£  nerce  tyrant  in  old  tapeftry. 


jeaed 
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jecbed  to  one  or  two  lines  with  reafon,  and  I  will  al- 
ter tliein  in  cafe  of  another  edition)  I  will  make  my 
enemy  do  me  a  kindneis  where  he  meant  an  injury, 
and  io  (crvc  inilead  of  a  friend.  What  he  obferves 
at  the  bottom  of  page  20.  of  his  refiecdons,  was  ob- 
jedled  to  by  yourfelf,  and  had  been  mended  bat  for 
the  hafte  of  the  prefs  :  I  ccnfefs  it  what  the  Englifh 
call  a  6ul/,  in  the  expreffion,  though  the  fenfe  be 
Kiatiifeft  enough  :  Mr  Dennis's  bulls  are  feldom  in. 
the  exprefTion,  they  are  generally  in  the  fenfe. 

1  fhall  certainly  never  make  the  leait  reply  to  him; 
not  only  becaufe  you  advife  me,  but  becaufe  I  have 
ever  been  of  opinion,  that  if  a  book  cannot  anlwer 
for  itfeif  to  the  public,  it  is  to  no  fort  of  purpofe  for 
its  author  to  do  it  *.  if  I  am  wrong  in  any  fentiment 
of  that  Effay,  J  proteit  liacerely,  1  do  not  defire  all 
the  world  lliould  be  deceived  (which  would  be  of 
very  ill  confequence),  merely  that  I  myfelf  may  be 
thought  right,  (which  is  of  very  little  confequence). 
I  would  be  thefiril  to  recant,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
and  the  glory  of  myfelf  j  for  (as  I  take  it)  when  a 
juan  owns  himfelf  to  have  been  in  an  errour,  he  does 
but  tell  you  in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiicr  than  he 
was.  But  1  have  had  an  advantage  by  the  publilh- 
ing  that  book,  which  otherwife  i  ihould  never  have 
known  j  it  has  been  the  occafion  of  making  me  friends 
and  open  abettors,  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  known 
fenfe  and  v/it,  and  of  proving  to  me  what  I  have  till 
now  doubted,  that  my  vvritings  are  taken  fome  notice 
of  .by  the  world,  or  1  iliouid  never  be  attacked  thus 
in  particular.  I  have  read  that  it  was  a  cullom  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  while  a  general  rode  in  triumph^ 
to  have  the  common  foldiers  in  the  ftreets  that  railed 
at  him  and  reproached  him;  to  put  him  in  mind, 
that  though  his  fervices  were  in  the  main  approved 
and  rewarded,  yet  he  had  faults  enough  to  keep  him. 
humble. 

*  In  works  of  poetry  and  amufeinent,  and  generally,  in  what- 
ever concerns  the  compofitmj  of^a  book,  this  rule  is  a  vtiy  go^ti 
OiiQ.     lii  conlrovcrted  opin'.o?ii  the  ca.'.'e  is  oiliu:ent. 
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You  will  fee  by  this,,  that  whoever  fets  up  for  wk 
in  thefe  days,  ought  to  have  the  ccnftancy  of  a  pri- 
mitive Chriftian,  and  be  prepared  to  fuifer  Riartyrdcm 
in  the  caufe  of  it.  But  (are:  this  is  the  firfi  time  that 
a  wit  was  attacked  for  his  religion,  as,  you  will  find, 
I  am  moll  zealoufly  in  this  treaiife ;  and  you  know. 
Sir,  what  alarms  I  have  had  from  the  oppofite  fide 
on  this  account  *.  Have  I  not  reafon  to  cry  out  with 
the  poor  fellow  in  Virgil, 

^lid  jam  Tnifero  mi  hi  denlque  rejiat  ? 
Cut  neque  apud  Danaos  vfquam  locus,  et  Juper  ipjt 
Dardanida  infenji  paenas  cum  fa?jguine  pojcuni  ! 

It  is  however  my  happinefs  that  you,  Sir,  are  im- 
partial ; 

Jo-oe  ivas  alike  to  Lcitian  and  to  Thrygian, 
For  you  IX ell  kiionxj,  that  Wif  s  of  no  ?  eligion. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr  D —  takes  to  pieces  fe- 
veral  particular  lines,  detached  from  their  natural- 
places,  may  (hew  how  eafy  it  is  to  a  caviller  to  give 
a  new  fenfe,  or  a  nev.'  nonfenfe  to  any  thing,  /^nd 
indeed  his  conilruclicns  are  not  mor-e  wrefted  from 
the  genuine  meaning,  than  theirs  Who  objed^ed  to  the 
heterodox  parts,  as  they  called  them. 

Our  friend  the  abbe  is  not  of  that  fort,  who  with 
the  utmoft  candour  and  freedom  has  m.cdeRly  told 
me  what  others  thought,  and  ihewn  himfelf  one  (as 
he  very  v/ell  exprtffes  it)  rather  of  a  number  than  a 
party.  The  only  difference  between  us  in  relatioa 
to  the  monks,  is,  that  he  thinks  moil  forts  of  learn- 
ing flourifhed  among  them,  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  only  fome  fort  of  learning  was  barely  kept  alive 
by  them  :  he  believes,  that,  in  the  moll  natural  and 
obvious  fenfe,  that  line  {A  Jecond  deluge  learning 
c-ver-run)  will  be  underlicod  of  learning  in  general  ; 
and  I  fancy  it  will  be  underllood  only  (as  it  is  meant) 
of  polite  learning,  criticifm,   poetry,  t^c.  which  is 

*  See  the  enfuing  letter,. 

the 
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tlie  only  learning  concerned  in  the  liibjeft  of  the  Ef- 
iiy.  It  is  true,  that  the  monks  did  preferve  what 
IcdTmng  there  was,  about  Nicholas  the  Fifth's  time  ; 
but  thofe  who  fucceeded  fell  into  the  depth  of  barba- 
lifm,  or  at  leaft  flood  at  a  ilay  while  others  arofe  fi-om 
thence,  infomuch  that  ev^en  Erafmus  and  Reuchlin 
could  hardly  laugh  them  out  of  it.  [  am  highly  ob- 
liged to  the  abbe's  zeal  in  ray  commendation,  and 
goodnefs  in  not  concealing  what  he  thinks  my  errour. 
And  his  teftifying  fome  elleem  for  the  book  ju^l  at  a 
time  when  his  brethren  raifed  a  clamour  againil  it,  is 
an  inllance  of  great  generofity  and  candour,  which  I 
^lall  ever  acknowledge 

Your,  ^V. 

LETTER     IL 


To  the  fame. 


June  18.  171 1. 


TN-  your  lall  you  informed  me  of  the  millaken  zeal 
^  of  fome  people,  who  feem  to  make  it  no  iefs  their 
bufmefs  to  perfuade  men  they  are  erronejus,  than 
do£tors  do  that  they  are  fick  ;  only  that  they  may 
magnify  their  Ovvn  care,  and  triumph  over  an  imagi- 
nary diitemper.     The  fimile  objected  to  in  my  Eilay, 

(Thus  lait^  like  faith,    by  each  man  is  apply  d 
iTo  one  J  mall  Jeci^   and  all  are  dumn  d  hefde.) 

plainly  concludes  at  this  fecond  line,  where  ftands  a 
full  ftop  :  and  what  fallows  (Meanly  they  feek,  &c.) 
fpeaks  only  of  wit,  (which  is  meant  b/  that  bleiTing, 
and  that  fun),  for  how  can  the  fun  of  faith  be  faid  to 
fubiime  the  fouthern  wits,  and  to  ripen  the  geniufes 
of  northern  climates  ?  I  fear,  thefe  gentlemen  under- 
fta.nd  grammar  as  little  as  they  do  criticifm  :  and, 
perhaps,  out  of  gond-nature  to  the  m.onks,  are  will- 
ing to  take  from  them  the  cenfure  of  ignorance,  and 
to  have  it  to  themfelves.  The  word  they  refers  (as, 
1  am  fure,  I  meant,  a:.d  as  I  thou'^-ht  everv  one  mull 

have 
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liave  known)  to  thofe  critics  there  fpoken  of ^  v^he  are 
partial  to  fome  particular  fet  of  writers,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  all  others.  And  the  very  iimile  itfelf,  if 
twice  read,  may  convince  them,  that  the  cenfure  here 
of  damning,  lies  not  on  oar  church  at  all,  unlefs  they 
call  our  church  one  /mall  fed  :  and  the  cautious 
words  (by  each  man)  manifeitly  (how  it  a  general 
refledtion  on  all  fuch  (vv'hoever  they  are)  v/ho  enter- 
tain thofe  narrow  and  limited  notions  of  the  mercy  of 
the  Almighty,  which  the  reformed  minillers  and 
Prefbyterians  are  as  guilty  of  as  any.people  living. 

Yet,  after  all,  1  promile  you,  Sir,  if  the  alteration 
t)f  a  word  or  two  will  gnitify  any  man  of  found  faith, 
though  weak  underftanding,  I  will  (though  it  were 
from  no  other  principle  than  that  of  common  good- 
nature) comply  with  it.  And  if  you  pleafe  but  to 
particularize  the  fpot  where  their  objedlion  lies,  (for 
It  is  in  a  very  narrow  compafs),  that  ftumbling-block, 
though  it  be  but  a  little  pebble,  fhall  be  removed  out 
of  their  way.  \i  the  heat  of  thefe  good  difputants 
(who,  I  am  afraid,  being  bred  up  to  wrangle  in  the 
fchools,  cannot  get  rid  of  the  humour  all  their  lives) 
ihould  proceed  lo  far  as  to  perfonal  refleftions  upon 
Hie,  I  aiTure  you,  nctwithflanding,  1  will  do  or  fay 
iiothin?-,  howex^er  provoked  (for  fome  people  can  no 
more  provoke  than  obHo:e)  that  is  unbecomang  the 
truecharafter  of  a  Catholic.  I  will  fet  before  me  th-*^ 
example  of  that  great  man,  and  great  faint,  Erafmius, 
who,  in  the  midit  of  caiumny,  proceeded  with  all  the 
calmnefs  of  innocence,  and  the  unrevenging  fpirit  of 
primitive  Chriilianity.  However,  I  would  advife 
them  to  fjffer  the  mention  of  him  to  pafs  unregard- 
ed, leli  I  fliould  be  forced  to  do  that  for  his  reputa- 
tion, which  I  would  never  do  for  my  own  ;  I  mean, 
to  vindicate  fo  great  a  light  of  our  ciiurch  from  the 
malice  of  pail  times,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
fent,  in  a  language  which  may  extend  farther  than 
that  in  which  the  trifle  about  criticifm  is  written.  I 
wifh  thefe  gentlemen  would  be  contented  with  find- 
ing fault  Vvith  me  only,  who  will  fubmit  to  tliem, 

ri^ht 
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right  or  wrong,  as  far  as  I  only  am  concerned ;  I 
have  a  greater  regard  to  the  quiet  of  mankind  than 
to  difturb  it  for  things  of  To  liitle  confequence  as  my 
credit  and  my  fenfe.  A  little  humility  can  do  a  poet 
no  hurt,  and  a  little  charity  would  do  a  priell  none  : 
for,  as  St  Auftin  finely  fays,  Uli  charitas,  ibi  humili- 
tas  ;  uhl  humilitiis,  ibi  pax. 

Your,  ^(T, 

LETTER     III. 

To  the  fame. 

July  19.  171 1. 

THE  concern  which  you  more  than  feem  to  be 
affected  with  for  my  reputation,  by  the  feveral 
accounts  you  have  fo  obligingly  given  of  what  re- 
ports and  ceniiires  the  holy  Vandals  have  thought 
fit  to  pafs  upon  me,  makes  me  defirous  of  telling  fo 
good  a  friend  my  whole  thoughts  af  this  matter  j  and 
of  fetting  before  you,  in  a  clear  light,  the  true  flate 
of  it. 

I  have  ever  believed  the  bell  piece  of  fervice  one 
could  do  to  our  religion,  was  openly  to  exprefs  our 
deteftation  and  fcorn  of  all  thofe  mean  artifices  and 
fics  frau^ksy  which  it  ftands  fo  little  in  need  of,  and 
which  have  laid  it  under  fo  great  a  fcandal  among  its 
enemies. 

Nothing  has  been  £0  much  a  fcarecrow  to  them,  as 
that  too  peremptory  and  uncharitable  aiTertion  of  an 
utter  impoffibiiity  of  falvation  to  all  but  odrfelves  : 
invincible  ignorance  excepted,  which  indeed  fome 
people  define  under  fo  great  limitations,  and  with 
fuch  exclufions,  that  it  feems  as  if  that  word  were  ra- 
ther invented  as  a  falvo,  or  expedient,  not  to  be 
thought  too  bold  with  the  thunder- bolts  of  God, 
(which  are  hurled  about  fo  freely  on  almoft  all  man- 
kind by  the  hands  of  lecclefiaftics),  than  as  a  real  ex- 
ception to  almoft  univerfal  damnation.  For  befides 
the  fmall  number  of  the  truly  faithful  in  our  church, 
we  muft  as^ain  fubdivide ;  the  Janfenill  is  damned  by 

Vol.  III.  t  I  i  the 
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the  Jefuit,  the  jefuit  by  the  Janfenill,  the  Scctlll  hf 
the  Thomift,  and  fo  forth. 

There  may  be  errours,  I  grant,  but:  I  cannot  think 

them  of  filch  confecjuence  as  to  dePtroy  utterly  the 

charity  of  mankind  ;  the  very  greatell  bond  in  which 

vve  are  engaged  by  God  to  one  another  :  therefore, 

J  own  to  you,  I  was  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  ex- 

...prefs  my  diflike  of  fo  ihocking  a  fentiment  as  thofe  of 

vthe  religion  I  profefs  are  commonly  charged  with.; 

and  1  hoped,  a  fiight  infinuation,  introduced  fo  eafily 

by  a  cafual  fimilitude  only,  could  never  have  givea 

.offence  ;  but  on  the  contrary  raufl  needs  have  done 

good,  in  a  nation  and  time,  v/herein  vve  are  the  fmal- 

ler  party,  and  confequentLy  molt  mifreprefented,  and 

Ui.ofl:  in  need  of  vindication. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  I  took  occafion  to  mention 
the  fuperfdtion  of  fome  ages  after  the  fubveriion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  which  is  too  manifefl  a  truth  to 
be  denied,  snd  does  in  no  fort  refieft  upon  the  pre- 
fent  profefibrs  of  our  faith,  who  are  free  from  it.  Our 
filence  in  thefe  points  may,  v.'ith  fome  reafon,  mal-^e 
cur  adverfaries  think  we  allow  and  perfift  in  thofe  bi- 
gotries ;  which  yet  in  reality  all  good  and  fenfible 
men  defpife,  though  they  are  perfuaded  not  to  fpeak 
againft  them,  I  cannot  tell  why,  fince  now  itis.no 
way  the  intereft  even  o^  the  worft  of  our  priefthood 
(as  it  might  have  been  then)  to  have  them  fmother- 
ed  in  fiknce  :  for  as  the  oppofite  fefts  are  now  pre- 
vailino-,  it  is  too  late  to  hinder  our  church  from  be- 
ing  flandered ;  it  is  our  bufinefs  now  to  vindicate 
oiirfelves  from  being  thouglit  abettors  of  what  they 
charge  us  with.  This  cannot  fo  .well  be  brought  a- 
bout  with  ferious  faces.;  vi^e  mull  laugh  with  them  at 
whatdeferves  it,  or  be  content  to  be  laughed  at,  with 
fuch  as  deferve  it. 

As  to  particulars :  you  cannot  but  -have  obferved, 
that  at  firfl  the  whole  objection  againll  the  fimile  of 
wit  and  faith  lay  to  the  word  i^ey:  when  that  was  be- 
^'ond  contradi£tion  removed,  (the  very  grammar  fer- 
^I'ing  to  confute  them),  then  the  objection  was  againil 

the 
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die  fimile  itfelf ;  or  if  that  fimile  will  not  be  objecled 
to,   (lenfe  and  common  rcafon  being  indeed  a  little 
fiabb'Tcn,  and  not  apt  to  give  way  to  every  body), 
next  the  mention  of  fuperflition  muft  become  a  crime'; 
as  if  religion  and  fhe  were  fifters,  or  that  it  weFe 
icandal  upon  the  family  of  Ghrifl,  to  fay  a  word  a- 
gainil  the  devil's  badard.     Afterwards  more  mifchicf 
is  difeovered  in  a  place  chat  feemed  innocent  at  firil, 
the  two  lines  about  fchifmatics.     iln  ordinary  man 
would  imagine  the  author  plainly  declared  againll: 
thofe  fchifmatics,  for  quitting  the  true  faith  out  cf  a 
contempt  of  the  underltanding  of  feme  few  of  its  be*- 
lievers :  but  thefe  believers  are  called- Vz^//,  and  be- 
caufe  i  fay  that  thofe  fchifmatics  think  fome  believers 
dull,  therefore    thefe  charitable  interpreters  of  my 
meaning  will  have  it,  that  1  think  all  believers  du5K 
I  was  lately  telling  Mr  *  *  thefe  objections ;  -  who  af- 
fured^  me  I  had  faid  nothing  which  a  Catholic  need  ' 
to  difown  J  and'  I  have  cauie  to  know  that  gentle- 
man's fault  (if  he  has  any)  is  not  want  of  zeal :  he*, 
put  a  no  don  into  my  head,  vvhich,  1  co'nfefs,  I  can- 
not but  acqaieice  in  ;   that  when  a  fet  of  people  are 
piqued  at  any  truch   -.vhich  they  think  to  their  own 
diladvantagej  their  method  of  re\'"enge  on  the  truth- 
fpeaker  is  CO  attack  his  reputation  a  by-way,  and  not  - 
openly  to  objeil  to  the  place  they  are  really  galled 
by  :  what  theie  therefore  (in  his  opinion)  are  in  ear- 
neil  angry  at,  is^  that  Erafmus,  whom  their  tribe  op- 
prefied  and  perfecated,  (hould  be  vindicated  after  an 
•a^e  of  obloquy  by  one  of  their  own  people,  v.-illing 
■to  utter  an  honeft  truth  in  behalf  of  th§  dead-,  v»'hom 
no  man  fure  v/ill  flatter,  and  to  whom,  few  will  do 
juftice.     Others,  you  know,   vrere  as  angry  that  I 
mentioned  MrWalfti  with  honour;  who,  as  he  nevei- 
refufed  to  any  one  of  merit  of  any  party  the  praife 
due  to  him, .  fo  honefdy  defcrved  it  from  all  others, 
though  of  ever  fo  different  iatereRs  or  fentiments. 
May  i  be  ever  guilty  of  this  fort  of  liberty,  and  lati- 
tude of  principle  ;  v/hich  gives  us  the  hardinefs  cf 
ipeaking  well  of  thofe  whom  envy  oppreiTes  even  afi- 

I  i  2  lei* 
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ter  death.  As  I  would  always  fpeak  well  of  my  li- 
ving friends  when  they  are  abfent,  nay  becaufe  they 
are  abfent,  (o  would  I  much  raore  of  the  dead,  in 
that  eternal  abfence ;  and  the  rather  becaufe  I  exped 
no  thanks  for  it. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  i  do  in  my  confcience  periift  in 
what  i  have  written  ;  yet  in  my  friendfnip  1  will  re- 
cant and  alter  whatever  you  pleafe,  in  cafe  of  a  feeond 
edition,  (which  I  think  the  book  will  not  To  foon  ar- 
rive at,  for  Tonfon's  printer  told  me  he  drew  off  a 
thoufand  copies  in  this  firil  impreifion,  and  1  fancy,  a 
treatife  of  this  nature,  which  not  one  gentleman  in 
ihreefcore,  even  of  a  liberal  education,  can  under- 
lland,  can  hardly  exceed  the  vent  of  that  number.) 
You  Ihail  find  me  a  true  Trojan  in  my  faith  and 
friendfnip,  in  both  which  i  will  perfevere  to  the  end. 

Your,  Uc, 

LETTER     IV. 

To  my  Lord  L  a  n  s  d  o  w  n. 

Binfeld,  Jan,  10.  I712. 

I  Thank  you  for  having  given  my  poem  of  Wind-' 
for  foreft  its  greateil  ornament,  that  of  bearing 
your  name  in  the  front  of  it.  It  is  one  thing  when  a 
perfon  of  true  merit  permits  us  to  have  the  honour  of 
drawing  him  as  like  as  we  can,  and  another,  when 
we  make  a  fine  thing  at  random,  and  perfuade  ths 
next  vain  creature  we  can  find  that  it  is  his  own  like- 
nefs  ;  v/hich  is  the  cafe  every  day  of  my  fellow-fcrib- 
biers.  Yet,  my  Lord,  this  honour  has  given  me  no 
more  pride  than  your  honours  have  given  yoa  ;  but 
it  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  which  is  much 
better  than  a  great  deal  of  pride  ;  and  it  indeed 
would  give  me  fome  pain,  if  I  was  not  fure  of  one 
advantage,  that  whereas  others  have  oifended  if  they 
have  not  more  than  juftice  done  them,  you  would  be 
difpleafed  if  you  had  fo  much  :  therefore  I  may  fafe- 
iy  do  you  as  mucli  injury  in  my  word,  as  you  do 

yourfelf 
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yourfelf  in  your  own  thoughts.  I  am  fo  vain  as  to 
think  I  have  (hewn  you  a  favour,  in  fparing  your 
modeftV)  and  you  cannot  but -Pxiake  me  fome  return 
for  prejudicing  the  truth  to  gratify  you  :  this  I  beg 
may  be  the  free  corredlion  of  thefeverfes,  which  will 
have  few  beauties,  but  what  may  be  made  by  your 
blots.  I  am  in  the  circumilance  of  an  ordinary 
painter  drawing  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  wha  by  a  few- 
touches  of  his  own  could  make  the  piece  very  valu- 
able. I  might  then  hope,  that  many  years  hence 
the  world  might  read,  in  conjun<flion  with  your  name> 
that  of 

Your  Lordfhip's,  i^c, 

LET  T-E  R'    V. 

rie  Hen.  ].  C,  to  Mr  Pope, 

May  23.   I  71  2. 

Am  very  glad,  for  the  fake  of  the  widoW;  and  for 
the  credit  of  the  deceafed,  that  Eetterton's  re- 
mains *'  are  fallen  into  fuch  hands  as  may  render  them 
reputable  to  the  one.  and  beneficial  to  the  ether.  Be- 
fides  the  public  acquaintance  I  long  had  with  that 
poor  man;,  1  -alfo  had  a-^ilender  kno^^,4edge  of  his 
parts  and  capacity  by  private  converfation,  and  ever 
thought  it  pity,  he  was  necelTitated  by  the  tlraitnefs  of 
his  fortune,  to  aft  (and  efpecially  to  his  lateil  hours) 
an  imaginary  and  fiftitiaus  part,-  who  was  capable  of 
exhibiting  a  real-  one,  with  credirt  to  himfdf,  and  .ad- 
vantage to  his  neighbour. 

I  hope  your  health  permitted  you  to  execute  your 
delign  of  giving  us  an  imitation  of  PcUio-;  I  am  fa- 
tif-fied  it  will  be  doubly  divine,  and  Ifhali  long  to  fee  '■ 
it.     I  ever  thought  church-mufic  the  moil  ravifaino- 
of-all  harmonious  compolitions,  and  mult  alfo  believe 

*  A  tranfiation  of  fome  part  of  Chaucer's  Canterburj' taleF, 
the  prolygues,  &c.  printed  in  a  mifcellanywith  fame  woiks  of 
Mr  Pope.  \v.  z  vcis  13 mo,  by  B.  Lir.tc:, 

113  lacied-  ^ 
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facred  fubjefts,  well  handled,  the  moft  infpiring  cf 
all  poetry. 

But  where  hangs  the  Lock  now  ?  (though  I  know 
that  rather  than  draw  any  juft  refledion  upon  yoar* 
felf  of  the  leaft  fhadow  of  ill- nature,  you  would  free- 
ly have  fuppreffed  one  of  the  beft  of  poems.)  1  hear 
no  more  of  it  — will  it  come  out  in  Lintot^s  Mifcel- 
iany  or  not  ?  1  wrote  to  Lord  Petre  upon  the  fubje^l 
of  the  Lock,  feme  time  fince;  but  have  as  yet  had  no 
anfvv'er,  nor  indeed  do  I  know  when  he  will  be  in 
London.  I  hav^e,  fmce  I  faw  you,  correfponded  with 
Mrs  W.  I  hope  Ihe  is  now  with  her  p'unt,  and  that 
her  journey  thither  was  fomething  facilitated  by  my 
vvniting  to  that  lady  as  preiTingly  as  pofiible,  not  to 
let  any  thing  whatever  obftruil  it.  I  fent  her  obli- 
ging anfwer  to  the  party  it  moil:  concerned;  and 
when  I  hear  Mrs  W.  is  certainly  there,  1  will  write 
again  to  my  Lady,  to  urge  as  much  as  poffibie  the 
effefting  the  only  thing  that  in  my  opinion  can  make 
her  niece  eafy.  I  have  run  cut  my  extent  of  paper, 
and  am 

Your,  ^c, 

LETTER      VI. 

The  Anfwer, 

May  28.   17 12, 

IT  is  not  only  the  difpofition  I  always  have  of  con- 
verfing  v/ith  you,  that  makes  me  fo  fpeedily  an- 
fwer your  obliging  letter,  but  the  apprehenfion  left 
your  charitable  intent  of  writing  to  my  Lady  A.  on 
Mrs  W.'s  affair  ihould  be  fruftrated,  by  the  fhort  ftay 
ihe  makes  there.  She  v/ent  thither  on  the  25  th  with 
that  mixture  of  expeftation  and  anxiety,  with  which 
people  ufualiy  go  into  unknown,  or  half-difcovered 
countries,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  difpofitions  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  treatment  they  are  to  m.eet  with. 
The  unfortunate  of  all  people  are  the  mott  unfit  to 
fee  left  alone  ;  yet,  we  fse,  the  world  generally  takes 

care 
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fare  they  fhall  be  Co  ;  whereas  if  we  took  a  confide- 
rate  profpeifl  of  the  world,  the  bafinefo  and  ilndy  of 
tiie  happy  and  eafy  fnculd  be  to  divert  and  humonr, 
2  3  well  as  ccmfort  and  pity,  the  diftreflld.  I  cannot, 
therefore  excufe  fome  near  allies-  of  mine  for  their 
conduct  of  late  towards  this  lady,  which  has  given 
me  a  great  deal  of  anger  as  well  as  forrow  ;  all  1  fhail 
fay  to  you  of  them  at  prefent  is,  that  they  have  not 
been  my  relation's  thefe  two  months.  The  con  fen  t 
ef  opinions  in  onr  minds  is  certa;nly  a  nearer  tie  than 
can  be  contra6lcd  b-y  all 'the  blood  in  oar  bodies  ; 
and  I  am  proud  of  Ending  I  have  fomething  cono-e- 
nial  with  you.  Will  you  permit  me  to  contefs  to 
you,  that  all  the  favours  and  kind  offices  you  have 
(hewn  towards  me,  have  not  fo  xirongly  cemented  me 
yours,  as  the  difcovery  of  that  generous  and  manly 
companion  you  manifeiled  in  the  cafe  of  this  unhap- 
py lady  ?  r  am  afraid,  to  iniinuate  to  you  how  much 
I  efteem  you  :  flatterers  hav'e  taken  up  the  fiyle  which 
was  once  peculiar  to  friends,  and  an  honefl  man  has 
now  no  way  left  to  exprefs  himfelf  befides  the  com- 
mon one  of  knaves :  {o  that  true  friends  naw-a-days 
differ  in  their  addrefs  from  flatterers,  much  as  right 
maftiffs  do  from  fpaniels,  and  fhow  themfelves  by  a. 
dumb  furly  fort  of  fidelity,  rather  than-  by  a  complai- 

fant  and  open  kindnefs.— Will  you  never  leave 

commending  my  poetry  ?  In  fair  truth,  Sir,  1  like  it 
but  too  well  myfelf  already  :  expofe  me  no  more,  1 
beg  you,  to  the  great  da-nger  of  vanit),  (the  rock  of 
all  men,  but  moil  ef  young  men),  and  be  kindly 
content  for  the  future,  when  you  would  pleafe  me 
thoroughly,  to  fay  only  you  like  what  I  write. 

Your,  id'c, 

LETTER     VIL 

Dec.    r.   I  7  12. 

YO  U  have  at  length  complied  with  the  reqaefl 
1  have  often  made  you  ;  for  you  have  fliown 
me,  I  niuli  confefs,  feveral  of  my  faults  iu  the  nghc 

of 
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of  thofe  letters.  Upon  a  review  of  them,  I  find  ma- 
ny things  that  would  give  me  fhame,  if  I  were  not 
more  deiirous  to  be  thought  honeft  than  prudent ;  fo 
many  things  freely  thrown  out,  ftich  lengths  of  un- 
referved  friendfliip,  thoughts  jufc  w^arm  from  the 
brain,  without  any  polifhing  or  dref?,  -the  very  diUxa- 
bilie  of  the  underllanding.  You  have  proved  your- 
felf  more  tender  of  another's  embryos  than  the  fond- 
eil  mothers  are  of  their  own,  for  you  have  prefer ved 
every  thing  that  1  mifcarried  of.  Since  I  know  this» 
I  fhall  in  one  refpefl  be  more  afraid  of  writing  to  yoa 
than  ever,  at  this  carelefs  rate,  becaufe  I  fee  my  evil 
works  may  again  rife  in  judgment  againll:  me  ;  yet  in 
another  refped  I  Ihall  be  lefs  afraid  fmce  this  has  gi- 
ven me  fuch  a  proof  of  the  extreme  indulgence  you 
alFord  to  my  flighteft  thoughts.  The  revifal  of  thefe 
letters  has  been  a  kind  of  examination  of  confcience 
to  me  ;  fo  fairly  and  faithfully  have  I  fet  down  in 
them  from  time  to  time  the  true  and  undifguifed  Hate 
of  my  mind.  But  I  find,  that  thefe,  which  were  in- 
tended as  fKCtches  of  my  friendfhip,  give  as  imper- 
fedl  images  of  it,  as  the  little  landfcapes  we  common- 
ly fee  in  black  and  white  do  of  a  beautiful  country  ; 
they  can  repreient  but  a  very  fmali  part  of  it,  and 
that  deprived  of  the  life  and  luilre  of  nature.  I  per- 
ceived that  the  more  I  endeavoured  to  render  mani- 
fell  the  real  affe<rtion  and  value  I  ever  had  for  you,  I 
did  but  injure  it  by  reprefenting  lefs  and  lefs  of  it : 
as  glaffes  which  are  dellgned  to  make  an  obje*5l  very 
clear,  generally  contraft  it.  Yet  as  when  people 
have  a  full  idea  of  a  thing  firft  upon  their  own  know- 
ledge, the  ieait  traces  of  it  ferve  to  refreih  the  re- 
membrance, and  are  not  difpleafing  on  that  fcorej 
fo,  1  hope,  the  foreknowledge  you  had  of  my  elleem. 
for  you,  is  the  reafon  that  you  do  not  diilike  my  let- 
ters. 

They  will  not  be  of  any  great  fervice  (I  find)  in 
the  defign  1  mentioned  lo  you.  I  believe  I  had  bet- 
ter ileal  from  a  richer  man,  and  plunder  your  letter^ 
(which  I  have  kept  as  carefalty  as  I  would  letters 

patent?. 
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patents,  fince  they  Intitle  me  to  what  1  more  value 
than  titles  of  honour.)  You  have  Tome  caufe  to  ap- 
prehend this  ufage  from  me,  if  what  fome  fay  be 
true,  that  I  am  a  great  borrower  ;  however  I  have 
hitherto  had  the  luck  that  none  of  my  creditors  have 
challenged  me  for  it :  and  thofe  who  fay  it  are  fuchj^ 
whofe  writings  no  man  ever  borrowed  from,  fo  have 
the  lead  reafbn  to  complain  ;  and  whofe  works  are 
granted  on  all  hands  to  be  but  too  much  their  own. 
Another  has  been  pleafed  to  declare,  that  my  verfes 
are  correded  by  other  men :  I  verily  believe  theirs 
were  never  corredled  by  any  man  :  but  indeed  if 
mine  have  not,  it  was  not  my  fault;  I  have  endea- 
voured my  utmoft  that  they  fhouid.  But  thefe  things 
are  only  whifpered,  and  1  will  not  encroach  upoa 
Bays's  province  and  pm-'vohtfpersy  fo  hailen  to  con-= 
elude. 

Your,  \^c, 

LETTER     VIII. 

from  my  Lord  L  A  N  s  D  0  w  n, 

0£i,  21.  I7J5. 

I  A  M  pleafed  beyond  r.-Mfure  with  your  deiign  of 
traniiating  Hon.er.  'I'h^  trials  which  you  have 
already  made  and  publifned  on  fome  parts  of  that 
author,  have  fhewn  that  you  are  equal  to  fo  great  a 
tafk  :  and  you  may  therefore  depend  upon  the  ut- 
moil  fervices  I  can  do  you  in  promoting  this  v.'ork, 
or  any  thing  that  may  be  for  your  fervice. 

I  hope  Mr  StaiFord,  for  whom  you  was  pleafed  to 
concern  yourfelf,  has  had  the  good  effeds  of  the 
Queen's  grace  to  him.  I  had  notice  the  night  before 
I  began  my  journey,  that  her  Majelly  had  not  only 
dired;ed  his  pardon,  but  ordered  a  writ  for  reverfmg 
his  outlawry. 

Your,  e^r. 

LET- 
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LET  T  E  R     IX. 
7o  General  Anthony    H  a  m.  i  t.  t  o  t«  *; 

Upon  his  haying  tranjflated  into  French  verfe  the  Bf* 

Jay  on  Criticijm^ 

OSl.  10.  1713. 

IF  I  couM  as  well  exprefs',  or  (if  you  will  allow 
me  to  fay  it)  tranflate  the  fentiments  of  ray  heart 
as  you  have  done  thofe  of  my  head,  in  your  excellent 
verfion  of  my  Efiay  ;  1   ihould  not  only  appear  the 
beft  writer  in  the  world,  but,  what  I  much  more  de- 
fire  to  be  thought,  the  moil  your  fervantof  any  man 
living.     It  is  an^  advantage  v«ry  rarely-  known,  to 
receive  at  once  a  great  honour  and  a  great  improve^' 
ment.     This,  Sir,  you  have  airorded  me,  having  at 
the  fame  time  madie  others  take  my  fenfe,  and  taught: 
me  to  underiland  my  own ;  if  I  may  call  that  my 
own   which  is  indeed  more  properly  yours.     Your- 
verfes  are  no  more  a  tranflation  of  mine,  than  Vir- 
gil's are  of.  Homer's lJ. but  arCp-like  his,  the  juilefl  i- 
mitation  and  the  nobleft  commentary. 

In  putting  me  into  a  French  drefs,  you  have  not 
only  adorned  my  outfide,  but  mended  my  fhaps-; 
and,  if  I  am  now  a  good  figure,  I  muil  confider  you 
have  naturalized  me  into  a  country  v/hich  is  famous 
for  making  every  man  a  fine  gentleman,  it  is  by 
your- means,  that  (contrary  to  moft  young  travellers) 
Lam  come  back  miuch  better  tha.n  Lwent  out. 

I  cannot- but  wifh  we  had^a  bill  of  commerce  for 
tranflation  eflabliihsd  the  next  parliament ;  we  could 
not  fail  of  being  gainers  by  that,  nor  of  making  cur- 
felves  amends  for  any  thing  we  have  loft  by  the  war. 
Nay,  though  we  fiiould  infifl  upon  the  demoJifhing 
qf:  Boileau*s  works,  the  French,. as  long  they  have 

*  Author  of,  die  Memoirs  of  the   Ccvnt  de  Gramri  ont,  CoKtas^ 
and  other  pieces  of  note  !;j  French. 

writers 
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-writers  of  your. form,  might  have  as  good  an  equi- 
valent. 

.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  really  as  proud,  as  our  mi- 
nifters  ought  to  be,  of  the  terms  I  have  gained  from 
abroad  ;  and  I  deiign,  like  them,  to  publifh  fpeedily 
to  the  world  the  benefits  accruing  from  them  ;  for  I 

-cannot  refill  the  temptation  of  printing  your  admi- 
rable tranflation  here  *;  to  which  if  you  will  be  f© 
obliging  to  give  me  leave  to  prefix  your  name,  it  will 

ibe  the  only  addition  you  can  make  to  the  honour  al- 
ready done  me.     I  am 

Yeur,  &c. 

*  This  was  never  done,  for  the  tu-o  printed  French  verfions 
ace  neither  of  this  liand.  The  one  v/as  done  by  Monfieur  Robo" 
ton,  private  fecretary  to  King  George  the  Firft,  printed  in  quarto 
at  Arnfterdam,  and  at  London,  1717.  The  other  by  the  Abbe 
Refnel,  in  cft.wo    with  a  l*rge  preface  and  notes,   at  Paris, 
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LETTERS  to  and  from  Mr  Steele; 
Mr  Addison,  Mr  Congreve,  C^r. 

From  1 7 12  to  171 5. 

LETTER     I. 

Mr   Steele    to  Mr  P  o  p  e. 

yufie  I.  1 71 2. 

I  AM  at  a  foIitLide,  an  houfe  between  Hampftead 
and  London,  wherein  Sir  Charles  Sedley  died. 
This  circa inftance  fet  me  a  thinking  and  rumi- 
r.ating  upon  the  employments  in  which  men  of  wit 
exercife  themfelres.  It  was  faid  of  Sir  Charles,  who 
breathed  his  laft  in  this  room, 

Sedley  /pas  that  pre<vailing  gentle  art,  "J 

IVhich  can  njjith  a  reJijUcfs  charm  impart  > 

7he  Joofeji  <v:ijhes  to  the  chafteji  heart ;  j 

Rai/e  fuch  a  confli^r  kindle  fuch  a  Jire 

Betnxseen  declining  Virtue  and  Dejire^ 

Till  the  poor  ijanquiJF d  tnaid  diJJbli/Si  aioay 

In  dreams  all  nighty  infighs  and  tears  all  day. 

This  was  a  happy  talent  to  a  man  of  the  town  % 
Ijut,  I  dare  fay,  without  prefuming  to  make  uncha- 
ritable conjefl-ures  on  the  author's  prefent  condition, 
he  would  rather  have  had  it  faid  of  him  that  he  had 
prayed. 

Oh  thou  my  njoice  infpire^ 
Who  tGUcVd  IfaiaFs  halloxv'd  lips  njnith  fire  / 

I  have  turned  to  every  verfe  and  chapter,  and 
think  you  have  preferved  the  fublime  heavenly  fpirit 
throughout  the  whole,  efpecially  at — Hark  a  glad 
•voice  —  and  —  The  lamb  nxjith  <iAJol<ves  Jhall  graze  — 

There 
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T^ete  is  but  one  line  which  I  think  below  the  ori- 
ginal. 

He  ivipss  the  tears  for  e^ver  from  our  eyes. 

You  have  exprefTed  it  with  a  good  and  pious,  but 
not  fo  exalted  and  poetical  a  ipirit  as  the  prophet, 
^he  Lord  Gad  'will  avipe  a-cvay  tears  frcm  off  all  faces. 
If  you  agree  with  me  in  this,  alter  it  by  way  of  pa- 
mphrafe  or  otherwife,  that  when  it  comes  into  a  vo- 
lume it  may  be  amended.  Your  poem  is  already 
feetter  than  the  PoUio.     I  am 


'our,  ^V. 


LETTER      IL 

The  Anfvver, 

'Jwm  1 8.  i7i2-» 

OU  have  obliged  me  with  a  very  kind  letter, 
by  which  I  find  you  fiiift  the  fcene  of  your  life 
from  the  town  to  the  country,  and  enjoy  that  mixed 
ftate  v^'hich  wife  men  both  delight  in,  and  are  qua- 
lified for.  Methinks  the  moraliils  and  philofophers 
have  generally  run  too  much  into  extremes  in  com- 
mending entirely  either  folitude,  or  public  life.  In 
the  former,  men  for  the  moft  part  grov/  lafelefs  by 
too  much  refr,  and  in  the  latter  are  deftroyed  by  too 
much  precipitation  ;  as  waters  lying  ftill,  putrefy, 
and  are  good  for  nothing,  and  running  violently  on 
do  but  the  more  mifchief  in  their  paifage  to  others, 
and  are  fwaliowed  up  and  loft  the  fooner  themselves, 
Thofe  indeed  who  can  be  ufefulto  all  ftates,  fhould  be 
like  gentle  ilreams,  that  not  only  glide  through  lone- 
ly valleys  and  foreils  amidll:  the  flocks  and  the  fhep- 
herds,  but  vaiit  populous  towns  in  their  courfe,  and 
are  at  once  of  ornament  and  fervice  to  them.  But 
there  are  another  fort  of  people  who  feem  designed 
for  folitude,  fuch,  I  mean,  as  have  more  to  hide 
than  to  fhow.  As  for  ,'my  own  part,  I  am  one  of 
Ihofe  of  whom  Seneca  fays,  T^ain  umhratiks  funt,  ut 
Vol.  in.  t  K  k  jiute7ii 
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piitent  hi  turhido  ejje  quictjuid  in  luce  eft.  Some  men, 
like  fome  pidures,  are  fitter  for  a  corner  tlian  a  full 
light ;  and,  I  believe,  fuch  as  have  a  natural  bent  te 
folitude  (to  carry  on  the  former  fimilitude)  are  like 
waters,  which  may  be  forced  into  fountains,  and  ex- 
alted into  a  great  height,  may  make  a  noble  figure 
and  a  louder  noife,  but  after  ail  they  would  run  more 
fmoothly,  quietly,  and  plentifully,  in  their  own  na- 
tural courfe  upon  the  ground  •*.  The  confideration 
of  this  would  make  me  very  well  contented  with  the 
.pofTefiion  only  of  that  quiet  which  Gowley  calls  the 
,co7npanio7i  of  ohfciirity ,  But  whoever  has  the  mufes 
too  for  his  companions,  can  never  be  idle  enough  to 
be  uneafy.  Thus,  Sir,  you  fee,  I  would  flatter  my- 
felf  into  a  good  opinion  of  my  own  way  of  living. 
Plutarch  juit  nov/  told  me,  that  it  is  in  human  life  as 
in  a  game  at  tables,  where  a  man  may  v/iih  for  the 
higheft  caft ;  but,  if  his  chance  be  otherwife,  he  is 
even  to  play  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  to  make  the 
%t2\.  of  it.     J  am 

Your,  bV. 

LETTER      III. 

7o    Mr    Steele. 

July  15.  2712. 

YOU  formerly  obferved  to  me,  that  nothing 
made  a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a  man's  life, 
than  the  difparity  we  often  find  in  him  fick  and  well ; 
-thus  one  of  an  unfortunate  conftitution  ispeq^etually 
-  exhibiting  a  miferable  example  of  the  weaknefs  of 
his  mind,  and  of  his  body,  in  their  turns.  I  have 
*^  had  frequent  opportunities  of  late  to  coniider  myfelf 
lin  thefe  different  views,  and,  i  hope,  have  received 

*  The  foregoing  fimilitudes  our  authvor  had  put  into  verfc  fome 
•isi'ears  before,  and  inferted  into  Mr  Wycherley's  poem  on  mixed  life. 
V/e  find  them  in  theverfification  very  diftincl  from  the  reft  of 
Jrhatposm,     See  his  pofthumous  works,  odlavo,  p.  3.&4. 

feme 
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zhme  advantage  by  it,  if  wliat  Waller  fays  be  truC;, 
that 

The  fouVs  dark  cot! age ^  hatter\i  and  decayed. 
Lets  in  ne-w  lyght  thro*  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

Then  furely  fioknefs  contributino-  no  lefs  than  old 
age  to  the  ihaking  down  this  icaftblding  of  the  body, 
may  difcover    the    inward   ilruclure  more   plainly. 
Sicknefs  is  a  fort  of  early  old  ags ;  it  teaches  us  a 
difidence  in  our  earthly  ftate,  and  infpires  us  with 
the  thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thoufand  voo 
lunies  of  philofophers  and  divines.    It  gives  fo  warn- 
ing a  concufTion  to  thofe  props  of  our  vanity,  our 
itrenoth  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  fortifying  our- 
fcives  within,  when  there  is  fo  little  dependence  up- 
on our  outworks.     Youth  at  the  very  beil  is  but  a 
betrayer  of  human  life  in  a  gentler  and  fmcother 
maRfier  than  age  :  it  is  like  a  itream  that  nourifhes  a 
pl.-nt  upon  a  bank,  and  caufes  it  to  flouriili  and  blof- 
fom  to  the  fight,  buc  at  the  fame  time  is  undermining 
it  at  the  root  in  fecret.     My  youth  has  dealt  more 
fairly  and  openly  with  me  ;  it  has  afTorded  feveral 
profpefts  of  my  danger,  and  given  me  an  advantage 
not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the  attra<Stions 
of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very  much  ;  and  I 
begin,  where  nioft  people  end,  with  a  full  conviction 
of  the  emptinefs  of  all  forts  of  ambition,  and  the  un= 
fatisfaftory  nature  of  all  human  pleafu res.     When  a 
fmart  fit  of  iicknefs  tells  me  this  fcurvy  tenement  of 
my  body  will  fall  in  a  little  time,  I  am  even  as  un- 
concerned as  was  that  honell  Hibernian,  who  being 
ill  bed  in  the  great  l^orm  fome  years  ago,  and  told*' 
the  houfe  would  tumble  over  his  head,  made  anfwer,||' 
What  care  I  for  the  houfe?  I  am  only  a  lodger,     ifr 
fancy  it  is  the  bell  time  to  die  when  one  is  in  the  bed 
humour;  and  fo  excefiively  weak  as  I  now  am,  I- 
may  fay  with  confcience,  that  I  am  not  all  uneafy  at 
the  thought,  that  many  men,  vVhcm  I  never  had  any 
etleem  for,  are  likely  lo  enjoy  this  world  after  me. 
>^V/hen  I  relied  what  an  inconfiderable  little  atom  e- 

K  k  -s  very 
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very  fmgle  man  is,  with  refpefl  to  the  whole  cres- 
tion,  methinks,  it  is  a  fliame  to  be  concerned  at  th^e 
removal  of  fuch  a  trivial  animal  as  1  am.  The  morn- 
ing after  my  exit,  the  fun  v/ili  rife  as  bright  as  ever, 
the  flowers  frnell  as  fweet,  the  plants  fpring  as  green, 
the  world  will  proceed  in  its  old  courfe,  people  will 
laugh  as  heartily,  and  marry  as  fail  as  they  were  u- 
fed  to  do.  The  memory  of  man  (as  it  is  elegantly 
expreiled  in  the  hook  of  Wifdom)  pafTeth  away  as 
the  remembrance  of  a  gueft  that  tarrieth  but  one  day. 
There  are  reafons  enough,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  fame  book,  to  make  any  vounp-  man  contented 
with  the  profpe£l  of  death.  *♦  For  honourable  age 
**  is  not  that  which  flandeth  in  length  of  time,  or  is 
-*'  meafured  by  number  of  years.  But  wifdom  is  the 
"  grey  hair  to  men,  and  an  unfpotted  life  is  old  age. 
*'  fie  was  taken  away  fpeedily,  left  wickednefs  ihould 
"  alter  his  underflanding,  or  deceit  beguile  his  foulj'* 
ts'c,     I  am 

Your,  ^c, 

LETTER     IV. 

To  Mr  Steele. 

Nov.  7.  17 1 2. 

I  Was  the  other  day  in  company  with  five  or  fix 
men  of  fome  learning  ;  where  chancing  to  men- 
tion the  famous  verfes  which  the  Emperor  Adrian 
fpoke  on  his  deathbed,  they  were  all  agreed  that  ic 
was  a  piece  of  gaiety  unworthy  of  that  prince  in 
thofe  circumllances.  I  could  not  but  differ  from 
this  opinion  :  methinks  it  was  by  no  means  a  gay, 
but  a  very  ferious  foliloquy  to  his  foul  at  the  point  of 
its  departure  j  in  which  fenfe  I  naturally  took  the 
verfes  at  my  firll  reading  them,  when  I  was  very 
young,  and  before  I  knew  what  interpretation  the 
world  generally  put  upon  them. 

Animiila  <vagulai  hlandula, 
Ho/pes,  comefque  corporisy 
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^na  nunc  ahihis  in  loca  F 
PallUuIa,  riglda,  niiduJay 
Nee  (tit  foles)  dahis  jcca  ! 

"  Alas,  my  foul !  thou  pleafmg  companion  of  this 
"  body,  thou  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  deferting 
'''-  it!  whither  art  thou  flying?  to  what  unknown 
'*  fcene  ?  all  trembling,  fearful,  and  penfive  ?  what 
'*  now  is  become  cf  thy  former  wit  and  humour  ? 
-'  thou  fiialt  jeii  and  be  gay  no  mere." 

I  confcfs  I  cannot  apprehend  where  lies  the  trifling 
in  all  this  :  it  is  tlie  moil:  natural  and  obvious  reflec- 
tion imaginable  to  a  dying  man  :  and  if  we  confider 
the  Emperor  was  a  Heathen,  that  doubt  concerning 
tlie  future  fats  of  his  foul  will  feem  fo  far  from  be- 
ing the  eiFe<Sl  of  want  of  thought,  that  it  was  fcarce 
reafonable  he  iliould  think  othcrwife  ;  not  to  mention 
that  here  is  a  plain  confeilion  included  of  his  belief 
m  its  immortality.  The  diniinutive  epithets  qX ^ja- 
gula,  blandula,  and  the  reft,  appearnat  to  me  as  e» 
prellions  of  levity,  but  ratlier  of  endearment  and  con» 
cern  ;  fuch  as  v^-e  find  in  Cetulius,  and  the  authors 
of  Hendeca-fyllabi  after  hiir;,  Vv'h-i;r2  they  ar^e  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  utmoii  love  and  tendernefs  for  their  mi- 
ftrefies — -If  you  think  me  right  in  my  notion  of 
the  laft  words  of  Adrian,  be  pleafed  to  infer:  it  in  the 
SpectatoF;  if  not,  to  iupprefs  it. 

I  am,  C'r. 

A  D  R  I  A  N  I    morientis    A.d     A  N  I  iM  h.  Tvlj 

TRANSLATED. 

K}ii  fleeting  {plrit !  wandering  lire. 

That  long  haft  warm'd  my  tender  breail:> 

Mufc  thou  no  more  this  frame  inipi re  ? 
No  more  a  pleaiingj  cheerful  gueil  ? 

Vv'hither,  ah  Vv^hither  art  thou  flying  ! 

To  what  dark,  undifcoverd  ihore  r   ■ 
Thou  feem'il  all  trembling,  fiiiv'ring,  dvin^;.. 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  murij  i 

K  k   X  L  E  Tt 
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LETTER      V. 

Mr    Steele    to  Air   Pope. 

A^CV.    12.    I  71  2. 

I  Have  read  over  your  Temple  of  Fame  twice,  and 
cannot  find  any  thing  airiifs,  of  weight  enough  to 
call  a  fault,  but  fee  in  it  a  thoufand  thoufand  beau- 
ties. Mr  AddifoR  ihall  fee  it  to-morrow  :  after  his 
perufal  of  it,  1  will  let  you  know  his  thoughts.  I 
delire  you  would  let  me  know  whether  you  are  at  lei- 
fureornot?  I  have  a  defign  which  I  fiiidl  open  a 
month  or  two  hence,  with  the  afiiltance  of  the  few 
like  yourfelf.  If  your  thoughts  are  unengaged,  I 
fliall  explain  inyfeif  further.     1  am 

Your,  is'c. 

LET  T  E  R     VL 

-   The  Anfvver. 

Nov.  16.  17 1 2. 

YOU  oblige  me  by  the  indulgence  you  have 
fhewn  to  the  poem  I  fent  you,  but  will  oblige 
me  much  more  by  the  kind  feverity  I  hope  for  from 
you.  No  errours  are  fo  trivial,  but  they  dcferve  to 
be  mended.  But  fince  you  fay  you  fee  nothing  that 
may  be  called  a  fault,  can  you  but  think  it  fo,  that 
I  have  confined  the  attendance  of  *  guardian  fpirits 
to  Heaven's  favourites  only  ?  I  could  point  you  to 
feveral,  but  it  is  my  bufinefs  to  be  informed  of  thofe 
faults  I  do  not  know  ;  and  as  for  thofe  I  do,  not  to 
talk  of  them,  but  to  correal  them.  You  fpeak  of 
that  poem  in  a  ftyle  1  neither  merit,  nor  expedl'; 
but,  I  affure  you,  if  you  freely  mark  or  daih  out,  I 
fhall  look  upon  your  blots  to  be  its  greatell:  beauties : 

*   This  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  the  7eK:pJe  of  Farr.c^  which 
was  the  poexn  here  fpcken  cf. 
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I  mean,  if  Mr  Addiibn  and  youiTelf  Ihould  like  it  in 
the  whole  ;  otherwife  the  trouble  of  corre6lion  is 
v.hat  I  v.'cuid  n  ;t  take,  far  I  was  really  io  dilHdent 
of  it  as  to  let  it  lie  by  me  thefe  *  two  years,  juii  as 
you  now  fee  it.  I  am  afraid  of  nothina  fo  much  as 
io  impofe  any  thing  on  the  world  which  is  unworthy 
of  its  acceptance. 

As  to  tlie  lali  ceriod  cf  your  letter,  I  fhall  be  verv 
ready  and  glad  to  contribute  to  any  deiign  that  tends 
to  the  advantage  of  mankind,  which,  ]  am  fure,  all 
yours  do.  1  wifh  I  had  but  as  much  capacity  as  iei- 
fure,  for  I  am  perfecily  idle  :  (a  fign  I  have  net  much 
capacity). 

If  you  will  entertain  the  bed  opinion  of  me,  be 
pleafed  to  think  rne  yoar  friend.  AiTure  Mr  Addifon 
of  my  nioft  faithful  fervice,  of  every  one's  efteem  he 
fTKiIl  be  alihred  already,     i  am 


ij      A        i      j_j     XV.  V    I  j  . 

To     Mr     S  T  E  S  L  E . 

i'Vc-X'".  20.  1712. 

I  Am  forry  you  publiihed  that  notion  about  Adri- 
an's verfes  as  mine  :  had  1  imagined  you  would 
uf;  my  nnme,  I  fhould  ha've  exprelTed  my  fentiments 
with  more  modeliy  and  difiidence.  1  only  fent  it  to 
hai^e  your  opinien,  and  not  to  ptiblifh  my  own, 
which  I  diHrulied  But,  I  think,  the  ftippcntion  you 
draw  from  the  notion  of  Adrian's  being  addided  to 
magic,  Ts  a  little  uncharitable,  (''  that  he  might  fear 
"  no  fort  of  deity,  good  or  bad"),  fince  in  the  third 
verfe  he-  plainly  telliiics  his  appreheniion  of  a  future 
ftate,  by  being  liiiicitous  Vv^hitntr  hh  foul  was  going. 
As  to  what  you  mention  of  his  unng  gay  and  ludi- 
crous expreliicns,  i  have  owned  my  opinion  to  be, 
th.it  the  expreilions  are  not  fo,  but  that  diminutives 

*   Hence  ii  app-ais  this  poem  was  writ  before  the  author  was 
twenty-two  ycuis  old, 

are 
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areas  often,  in  the  Latin  tongue^  ufed  as  marks  of 
tendernefs  and  concern. 

^«/;//^  is  RO  more  tlian  my  fouU  a?timula  ha.s  the 
force  of  my  dear  foud.  To  {r}'  ^jirgo  bella  is  not  half 
fo  endearing  as  'virgitncula  bellula  ;  and  had  Augu- 
ftus  only  called  Horace  lepidum  ho?nhiem,  it  had  a- 
inounted  to  no  more  than  that  he  thought  him  a  plea- 
fant  fellow  :  it  was  the  ho7nu?iciQlum  thatexpreffed  the 
iove  and  tendernefs  that  great  Emperor  had  for  him. 
And  perhaps  IlTionld  myfelf  be  ir^uch  better  pleafed, 
if  1  were  told  you  called  me  your  little  friead,  than 
if  yoa  complimented  me  with  the  title  of  a  great  ge- 
kIus,  or  an  eminent  hand,  as.  Jacob  does  all  his  au- 
thors.    1  am 

Your,  K5c. 

LETTER      VIIL 

Front   Mr    Steele. 

'His  is  to  defire  of  you  that  you  would  pleafe  to 
make  an  ode  as  of  a  cheerful  dying  fpirit,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  Emperor  Adrian's  Animula  njagula  put 
into  two  or  three  ilanzas  for  mu lie.  If  you  comply 
with  this,  and  fend  me  word  fo,  you  will  very  par- 
ticularly oblige 

Your,  l3c. 

LETTER      IX. 

Do  not  fend  you  word  1  will  do,  but  have  already 
done  the  thing  you  defire  of  me.  You  have  it 
(as  Cowley  calls  it)  juft  warm  from  the  brain.  It 
came  to  me  the  nrll  moment  i  waked  this  morning  : 
Yet  you  will  fee  it  was  not  fo  abfolutely  infpiration, 
but  that  I  had  in  m.y  had  not  only  the  verfes  of  A- 
drian,  but  the  fine  fragment  of  Sappho,  i^c. 


The 
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The  JQvino;  Chrlilian  to  his  S  o.u  L. 
ODE. 

L 

Vital  fpark  of  heavenly  flame  ! 
Quir,  oh  quit  this  mortal  fran:.e  ; 
Trembling,  hoping,  llng'ring,'  flying> 
Oh  the  pain,  the  biifs  of  dying  ! 
Ceale,  fond  Nature,  ceafe  thy  iLnfe, 
And  let  me  languifn  into  life. 

IL 

Hark  I  they  whifper;  angels  fi)';, 
Sifter  Spirit,  come  away  I 
What  is  this  abTorbs  me  quite. 
Steals  my  fenfes,  fliuts  ray  fight, 
Drowns  my  fpirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  ray  foul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

III. 

The  world  recedes ;  it  difappears  ! 
Heav'n  opens  0:1  niy  eyes  I   my  ears 

With  founds  I'eraphic  ring: 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount  I  I  ily  i 
O  grave  1  where  is  thy  vidory  ? 

O  death  !  where  is  thy  fting  ? 

L  K  1'  T  E  R      X. 
Tq    Mi'    Addison. 

74'  20.  1715- 

AaM  more  joyed  at  your  return  than  I  fhould  be 
at  that  of  the  fun,  fo  much  as  I  wiih  for  him 
this  melancholy  wet  feafon  ;  but  it  is  his  fate  too, 
like  yours,  to  be  diipleafing  to  owls  and  obfcene  ani- 
mals, who  cannot  bear  his   luftre.     What  put  me. 
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in  mind  of  thefe  night-birds  was  John  Dennis, - 
whom,  I  think,  you  are  beft  revenged  upon,  as  the 
fun  was  in  the  fabie  upon  thefe  bats  and  beaftly  birds 
above  mentioned,  only  by  Jhining  en.  I  am  fo  far 
from-  efteeminq  it  any  misfortune,  that  I  conp-ratu- 
late  you  upon  having  your  ihare  in  that,  which  all 
the  great  men  and  all  the  good  men  that  ever  lived 
have  had  their  part  of,  envy  and  calumny.  To  be 
uncenfured  and  to  be  obfcure,  is-  the  fame  thing.. 
You  may  conclude  from  whart  I  here  fay,  that  it  was 
never  in  ray  thoughts  to  have  offered  yoamy  pen  in 
any  direcl  reply  to  fuch  a  critic,  but  only  in  fome 
little  raillery;  not  in  defence  of  you,,  but  in  con- 
tempt of  him  *.  But  indeed  your  opinion,  that  it 
is  entirely  to  be  neglefied,  woald  have  been  my  own. 
had  it  been  my  own  cafe ;  but  1  felt  more  warmth 
here  than  1  did  when  tiril  I  favv  his  book  againfl;  my- 
self, (though  indeed  in.  tv/o  minutes  it  made  me 
heartily  merry.)  He  has  written  agaijnft  every  thing 
the  world  has  approved  thefe  many  years.  I  appre- 
hend but  one  danger  from  Dennis's  difliking  our 
izxi^t^  that  it  may  make  us  think  /o  very  well  of  it, 
as  to  become  proud  and  conceited,  upon  his  difap- 
probation. 

I  mull  not  here  omit  to  do  juflice  to  Mr  Gay, 
whofe  zeal  in  your  concern  is  v/orthy  a  friend  and 
honourer  of  you.  He  Vvrit  to  me  in  the  mod  preff- 
ing  terras  about  it,  though  with  that  juft  contempt 
of  the  critic  that  he  deferves.  I  think  in  thefe  days 
one  honeft'man  is  obliged  to  acquaint  another. who 
are  his  friends ;  when  fo  many  mifchievous  infefts 
are  daily  at  work  to  make  people  of  merit  fufpicious 
of  each  other  ;  that  thsy.  may  have  the  fatisfadlion  of 
feeing  them  looked  upon  no  better  than  themfelves. 
1  am  Your,  ^c. 

*  Tii:s  relates  to  the  paper  occafloned  by.Dsnni/'s  remarks 
upon  C3to,  called,  Dr  Narris''s  Narrative  of  the  frenr^^y  of  John 
t)enms.  See  Swift's  works,  printed  for  A.  D^naldfon,  1760, 
v&i.  5.  p.  3c8. 

LET- 
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LETTER      Xr. 
'  Mr  Addison  to  Mr  Pope. 

051,  26.  1 71 3. 

I  Was  extremely  o lad  to  receive  a  letter  from  youj 
but  more  fo  upon  reading  the  contents  of  it. 
The  *  work  you  mention,  will,  I  dare  fay,  very  fuf- 
iiciently  recommend  hS^A  when  your  name  appears 
with  the  propofals  :  and  if  you  think  I  can  any  way 
contribute  to  the  forwarding  of  them,  you  cannot 
lay  a  greater  obligation  upon  me  than  by  employing 
me  in  fuch  an  oSce,  As  1  ^have  an  ambition  of  ha- 
ving it  known  that  you  are  my  friend,  I  fhall  be  ve- 
ry proud  of  ihowing  it  by  this,  or  any  other  inftance. 
I  queliion  not  but  your  tranilation  will  enrich  our 
tongue  5nd  do  honour  to  our  country  ;  for  I  conclude 
of  it  already  from  thofe  vperformances  with  which 
you  have  obliged  the  public.  I  would  only  have  you 
ccnfider  how  it  may  m-oll  turn  to  your  advantage. 
Excufe  my  impertinence  in  this  particular,  which 
proceeds  from  my  zeal  for  your  eafe  and  happinefs. 
The  work  would  coft  you  a  great  deal  of  time,  and, 
unlefs  you  undertake  it,  will,  I  am  afraid,  never  be 
executed  by  any  other  ',  at  leafl;  I  know  none  of  this 
age  that  is  eqUv^l  to  it  beiides  yourfelf. 

1  am  at  prefent  wholly  immerfed  a«  country-bufl- 
nefs,  and  begin  to  take  Jelight  in  it.  I  wifh  1  might 
hope  to  fee  you  here  fome  time,  and  will  not  defpair 
of  it,  when  you  engage  in  a  work  that  v/ill  require 
Iblitude  and  retirement.     I  am 

Your,  ^.c. 

*  The  tranflation  of  the  Iliad, 

LET- 
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LETTER     Xil. 

Mr  Addison  to  Mr  Pope. 

Kgv.  2.  I7I3^ 

I  Have  received  your  letter,  and  am  glad  to  find 
that  you  have  laid  fo  good  a  Scheme  for  .your 
great  undertaking.  I  quefiion  not  but  the  profe  * 
Vv'ill  require  as  much  care  as  the  poc-try,  but  the  va- 
riety will  give  yourfelf  fome  relief,  and  more  pleafure 
to  your  readers. 

You  gave  me  lea\-e  once  to  take  the  liberty  of  a 
friend,  in  advifmg  you  not  to  content  yourfelf  with 
one  half  of  the  nation  for  your  admirers  when  you 
snight  command  them  all.  li  I  might  take  the  free- 
dom to  repeat  it,  I  would  on  this  occafion.  I  think 
vou  are  very  happy  that  you  are  out  of  the  fray,  and 
i  hope  all  ycur  undertakings  will  turn  to  the  better 
account  for  it. 

You  fee  hov/  I  preflime  on  your  friendlhip  in  ta- 
king all  this  freedom  v.ith  you  :  but  I  already  fancy 
that  we  have  lived  m.any  years  together  in  an  unre- 
fcrved  converfatlon  ;  and  thatwc  may  do  fo  many 
inor€,  is  the  fincere  wiih  of 

Your,  ^i-. 

LETTER      XIII. 

To  Mr  Addison. 

YOur  lafi  is  the  more  obliging,  as  it  hints  at  fome 
little  niceties  in  my  condudl,  Vv'hich  your  can- 
dour and  afFeftion  prompts  you  to  recommend  to  me, 
and  which  (fo  trivial  as  things  of  this  nature  feem) 
are  yet  of  no  flight  confequence,  to  people  whom  e- 
very  body  talks  of  and  every  body  as  he  pleafes. 
It  is  a  fort  of  tax  that  attends  an  eftate  in  ParnafTus, 
which  is  often  rated  much  higher  than  in  proportion 

*  The  notes  to  his  tranflation  of  Homer, 

to 
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to  the  rmail  pofieffion  an  author  holds.  For  indeed 
an  author,  who  is  ©nee  come  upon  the  town,  is  en- 
joyed without  being  thanked  for  the  pleafure,  and 
fometimes  ill-treated  by  thofe  very  perfons  v/ho  firfl 
debauched  him.  Yet,  to  tell  you  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  I  am  no  way  difpleafed  that  I  hai'e  offended 
the  violent  of  all  parlies  already  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  I  alTure  you  confcientiouily,  I  feel  not  the  leail 
malevolence  or  refentment  againit  any  of  thofe  who 
mifreprefent  me,  or  are  diffatisfied  with  me.  This 
iiame  of  mind  is  fo  eafy,  that  I  am  perfedlly  ccn'jeiit 
with  my  condition. 

As  I  hope,  and  would  flatter  myfelf,  that  you 
know  me  and  my  thoughts  fo  entirely  as  never  to  be 
mirraken  in  either,  fo  it  is  a  pleafare  to  me  that  yo-i 
^ueiTed  fo  right  in  regard  to  the  author  of  that  Guar- 
dian you  me-ntioned.  But  I  am  forry  to  find  it  has 
taken  air,  that  I  have  fome  hand  in  thofe  papers,  be- 
cauie  I  write  fo  very  few  as  neither  to  deferve  the 
credit  of  fuch  a  report  with  fome  people,  nor  the 
difrepute  of  it  v/ith  others.  An  honeil  Jacobite 
fpoke  to  me  the  ieuiQ  or  nonfenfe  of  the  weak  part  of 
his  party  very  fairly,  that  the  good  people  took  it  ill 
of  me,  that  1  writ  with  Steele,  though  upon  never 
ib  indiiterent  fubjeds.  This,  I  know,  you  will 
laugh  at  as  well  as  I  do  ■  yet  I  doubt  not  but  niany 
little  calamniators  and  perfons  of  four  difpcfitions 
will  take  occafron  hence  to  befpatter  me.  I  confefs 
I  fcorn  narrow  foul?,  of  all  parties,  and  if  I  renounce 
iny  reafon  in  religious  matters,  I  will  hardly  do  it  in 
any  other. 

1  cannot  imagine  whence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the 
few  Guardians  f  have  written  are  fo  generally  known 
for  mine :  that  in  particular  which  you  mention  I 
iiever  difcovered  to  any  man  but  the  publliher,  till 
very  lately  :  yet  almoit  every  body  told  me  of  it. 

As  to  his  taking  a  more  politic  turn,  I  cannot  any 
way  enter  into  that  fecret,  nor  have  I  been  let  into 
it,  any  more  than  into  the  reft  of  his  politics.  Though 
it  is  faid,  he  will  take  into  thefe  papers  alfo  feveral 
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fubje£ls  of  the  politer  kind,  as  before  :  but.  I  afTure 
you,  as  to  my  felf,  I  have  quite  done  with  them  for 
the  future.  The  little  I  have  done,  and  the  great 
jefpeft  I  bear  Mr  Steele  as  a  man  of  wit,  has  render- 
ed me  a  fufpedtcd  Whig  to  fonie  of  the  violent ;  but 
(as  old  Dryden  faid  before  me)  it  h  not  the  -/ioient  X 
def}gn  to  pleafe. 

I  generally  employ  the  mornings  in  painting  v/ith 
Mr  jervas  *,  s.nd  the  evening  in  the  converfation  of 
i'uch  as  I  think  can  moft  improve  my  mind,  of  what- 
ever denomination  they  are.  I  ever  uuft  fet  the 
highell  valae  upon  men  of  truly  great,  that  is,  honeft 
principles,  wich  equal  capacities.  The  beftvvay  I 
knov/  cf  overcoming  calumny  and  mifconiiruclion, 
is  by  a  vigorous  perfsverance  in  every  thing  v/e  know 
•to  be  right,  and  a  total  negled  of  all  that  can  enfue 
from  it.  It  is  partly  from  this  maxim  that  I  depend 
■japon  your  friendfliip,  becaufe  I  believe  it  will  do  ju- 
ilice  to  my  Intention  in  every  thing;  and  ^ive  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  that  (as  the  world  goes)  this  is  no 
•imali  afiurance  I  leucfe  in  you.     I  am 

LETTER      XFV. 

To  Mr  Addison. 

D£c.  14.  17  M. 
'W  Have  been  lying  in  wait  for  ray  own  imagination 
X  this  week  and  more,  and  v/atcbing  what  tht:ught& 
-rame  up  in  the  whirl  of  the  fancy  that  were  worth 
communicatijig  to  you  in  a  letter.  But  I  am  at 
kngth  convinced  that  my  rambling  head  can  produce 
iiothing  of  that  fort ;  fo  I  mAift  even  he  contented 
with  telling  you  theold  liory,  that  I  love  you  heartily. 
3  "have  often  found  by  experience,  that  nature  and 
truth,  thougli  n.ever  fo  low  or  vulgar,  are  yet  piea- 
fmg  v;hen  openly  and  artlefsly.reprefented  :  it  would 

*  Seethe  ppifile  to  bim  in  verfe^  writ  about  this  time,  vol. 
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he  diverting  to  me  to  read  the  very  letters  of  an  in- 
fant, could  it  write  its  innocent  inconfiHencies  and- 
tautologies  jufr  as  it  thought  therii.  This  makes  nis 
hope  a  letter  from,  me  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  you, 
when  I  am  confcious  T  write  with  more  unreferred- 
nefs  than  ever  man  wrote,  or  perhaps  talked  to  an-- 
other.  I  irull  vour  (rood- nature  with  the  whole  ranp-e 
of  my  follies,  and  really  love  you  fo  well,  that  f 
would  rather  you  fhould  pardon  me  than  eftecmme; 
fince  one  is  an  adt  of  goodnefs  and  benevolence,  the 
other  a  kind  of  conftrained  deference. 

You  cannot' v/onder  my  thoughts  are  fcarce  con- 
fident, when  I  tell  you  how  they  are  diib-acled.  E- 
very  hour  of  my  life  my  mind  is  ftrangely  divided  ; 
this  minute  perhaps  i  am  above  the  ftars,  with  a  thou- 
fand  fvilems  round  about  me,  lookino-  forward  into  a 
vail  abyfs,  and  lofmg  my  whole  comprehenfion  in  the  ' 
boundlefs  fpace  of  creation,  in  dialogues  with  Whiftoii 
and  the  aftronomers ;  the  next  moment  I  am  below 
all  trifles,  grovelling  with  T*  in  the  very  centre  of 
nonfenfe  :  now  I  am  recreated  with  the  briik  faliies 
and  quick  turns  of  wit;-vAhich  Mr  Steele,  in  his  live^ 
liell  and  freed  humours^  darts  about  him ;  and  nov/ 
levelling  my  application  to  the  inlignincant  obferva- 
tions  and  quirks  of  o-rammar  of  C*"aud  D*.  Good 
God  !  what  an  incongruous  animal  is  man  1  how  un- 
fettled  in  his  beft  part,  his  foul :  and  how  changing 
and  variable  in  his  frame  of  body  ?  the  coni^ancy  of 
the  one  rnook  by  every  notion,  the  temperament  of 
the  other  afie£led  by  every  blafl:  of  wind  I  What:  is  ■ 
he  altogether  but  one  mighty  inconiifrency  ;  ficknefs  -■ 
snd  pain  is  the  lot  of  one  lialf  of  him  ;•  doubt  and 
fear  the  portion  of  the  other!  What  a  buitle  we 
make  about  paffing  our  time,  when  all  our  fpace  is 
but  a  point  r  what  aims  and  ambitions  are  crouded 
into  this  little  inilant  of  our  life,  which  (as.  Sh?.ke- 
fpear  finely  words  it)  is  rounded  wich  a  lleep  ?  Our 
whole  extent  of  being  is  no  more  in  the  eye  of  him 
who  gave  it,  than  a  fcarce  perceptible  mom.ent  of  da- 
ration.     Thofe  animals,  whofe  circle  of  living  is  11- 
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mited  to  three  or  four  hours,  as  the  natnrrJifls  tell 
us,  are  yet  as  long-lived,  and  pofTefs  as  wide  a  fcene 
c>f  adion  as  man,  if  we  confider  him  with  a  view  to 
all  rpace,  and  all  eterniiy.  Who  kr,ows  what  plots, 
what  achievements  a  mite  may  perform  in  his  king- 
dom of  a  grain  of  duft,  within  his  life  of  fome  mi- 
nutes ;  and  of  how  much  lefs  coniideration  than  even 
this,  is  the  life  of  man  in  the  fight  of  God,  v/ho  15 
from  ever,  and  for  ever  ? 

Who  that  thinks  in  this  train,  but  mufl  fee  the 
world  and  its  contemptible  grandeurs,,  leiTen  before 
him  at  every  thought  ?  It  is  enough  to  make  one  re- 
main Itupified  in  a  poise  of  ina£lion,  void  of  all  de- 
iires,  of  all  defigns,  of  all  friend&ips. 

But  we  rauil  return  (through  our  very  condition  of 
being)  to  our  narrow  felves,  and  thofe  things  that  af- 
fe£l  oupfelves  :  our  paifions,  our  interefts  How  in  up- 
on us,  and  unphilofophize  us  into  mere  mortals.  For 
my  part,  I  never  return  fo.  much  into  myfelf,  as  v^hen 
I  think  of  you,  whofe  friendmip  is  one  of  the  beft 
comforts  I  have  for  the  infignificancy  of  myfeli.    I  am 

Your,  ^i\ 

LETTER      Xy. 

To  Mr  A  D  D  I  s  o  N» 

ja^z.  30.  17  13-14. 

YCur  letter  found  me  very  bufy  in  my  grand  un- 
dertaking, to  which  I  muft  wholly  give  up  my- 
feif  for  fom.e  time,  uniefs  u'hen  I  fnatch  an  hour  to 
pieafe  myfelf  Vvith  a  diftant  converfation  v/ith  you 
and  a  few  others,  by  writing.  It  is  no  comfortable 
profpect  to  be  refiefting,  that  fo  long  a.  iiege  as  that 
of  Troy  lies  upon  my  hands,  and  the  campaign  a- 
bove  half  over,^  before  I  have  made  any  progrefs. 
Indeed  the  Greek  fortification  upon  a  nearer  ap- 
proach does  not  appear  fo  formidable  as  it  did,  and 
I  am.  almoft  apt  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  Homer  fecretly 
kerns  inclined  to  a  correfpondence  with  me^  in  letting 

me 
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me  into  a  good  part  of  his  intentions.  There  are^ 
indeed,  a  fort  of  underliiig  auxiliars  to  the  diilicuky 
cf  a  work,  called  commsntafors  and  critics^  who  would 
frighten  many  people  by  their  number  and  bulk,  and. 
perplex  our  progrefs  under  pretence  of  fortifying 
their  author.  Thefe  lie  very  low  in  the  trenches  and 
ditches  they  themfelves  have  digged,  encompailed 
with  dirt  of  their  own  heaping  up  ;  but  I  think  rhere 
may  be  found  a  method  of  coming  at  the  main  works 
by  a  more  fpeedy  and  gallant  way  than  by  mining 
TP-ider  ground,  that  is,  by  uiing  the  poetical  engines^ 
wings,  and  flying  over  their  heads. 

While  i  am  engaged  in  the  fight,   I  find  you  are 
-concerned  ho»v  I  ill  ail  be  paid,  and  are  folicitous  thac 
I  may  not  have  the  ill  fate  of  many  difcarded  gene- 
rals, to  be  firil  envied  a.nd  maiigaed,  then  perhaps 
praifed,  p.nd  la'Uy  neglecled.     The  former  (the  con- 
tlanc  attendant  upon  all  great  and  laudable  enter- 
prifes)  I  \X2>.VQ  already  experienced.     Some  have  {aid 
1  am  not  a  mailer 'in  the  Greek,  who  either  are  10 
themfelves,  or  are  not :  if  they  are  not,  they  cannot 
tell  J  and  if  ihey  are,  they  cannot  v/i'thout  having  ca- 
techifed  me.   But  if  they  can  read,  (for,  I  know,  fome 
critics  can,  and  others  cannot),  there  are  fairly  Iving 
before  them  ibme  fpecimens  of  my  tranflation  from 
this  author  in  the  Mifcellanies,  which  they  are  hear- 
tily welcome  to,    I  have  met  with  as  mncli  malignity 
another  way,-  fome  calling  me  a-Tory,  beeaufc  the 
heada  of  that^  party  have  .been  diitinguifriingly  fa- 
vourable to  me  ;  fome  a  Wliig,  becaufe  I  have  been 
favoured,  with  yoiirs,  Mr  Congreye's,  and  Mr  Craggs's 
friendlhlp,  and  of  late  with  my  Lord  Kailifax's  pa- 
tronage. How  much  more  natural  a  concb/dlon  might 
be  formed,  by  any  good-natured  man,  that  a  perfoa 
who  has  been  well-  ufed  by  all  iides,  hasbeea  oitea- 
five  to  none.     This  miferable  age  is.  lb  fu-nk  between 
animoilties  of  part.y  and  thofe  of  religion,   that  I  be- 
gin to  fear,  moll  ineii  have  politics  enou.gh  to  n.ake 
(through  violence)  the  beit  fcheme  of  go'.^ernment  a 
bud  one  3    and  bc;lief  enough  to  hinder  their  owrx 
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falvation.  I  hope,  for  my  own  part,  never  to  havs 
more  of  either  than  is  confsflent  with  common  juftice 
and  charity,  and  always  as  much  as  becomes  a  Chri- 
iiian  and  honeft  man.  Thonp-h  I  find  it  an  unfortu- 
ra.te  thing  to  be  bred  a  Papift  here,  where  one  is  ob- 
noxious to  four  parts  in  five,  as  being  fo  too  much  or 
too  little  ;  I  fhail  yet  be  eafy  under  both  their  mif- 
takes,  and  be  what  I  m^cre  than  feem  to  be,  for 
I  fuffer  for  it.  God  is  my  witnefs,  that  I  no  more 
envy  you  Prcteftants  your  places  and  poiTeilions,  than 
I  do  our  prieils  their  charity  or  learning.  I  am  am- 
bitious of  nothing  but  the  good  opinion  of  good 
men,  on  both  fides  ;  for  I  know  that  one  virtue  of 
a  free  fpirit  is  worth  more  than  all  the  virtues  pirt 
together  of  all  the  nairow-foukd  people  in  the  y/orid. 
I  aia 
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Tc  Mr   A  D  D  I  S  0  N, 

OJI.  10.  1714. 
"T  Have  been  acquainted  by  one  of  my  friends  *, 
_£  who  omits  no  opportunities  of  gratifying  me, 
that  you  have  lately  been  pleafed  to  fpeak  of  me  in 
a  manner  which  nothing  but  the  real  refpe^l  1  have 
for  you  can  deferve.  May  I  hope  that  fome  late 
malevclencies  have  loft  their  elFetSt  r  Indeed  it  is  nei- 
ther for  me,'  nor  m.y  enemies,  to  pretend  to  tell  you 
whether  I  am  your  friend  or  not;  but  if  yoa  would 
jadoe  by  probabilities,  I  beg  to  know  which  of 
vour  poetical  acquaintance  has  fo  litt'eintereftin  pre- 
lendins;  to  be  fo  ?  Methinks  no  man  fhould  qutiiion 
the  real  friend fiiip  of  one  who  defires  no  real  fervice. 
J  am  only  to  get  as  much  from  the  Whigs,  as  I  got 
from  the  Tories,  that  is  to  fay,  civility ;  being  nei* 
ther  fo  proud  as  to  be  infenfible  of  any  good  office,^ 

*  See  two  kllers  fi-cm  Mr  Jervn?,    ?sA  the  on'Vvfer  to  it 
K<>  Z2.  23.  ,    - 
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nor  To  humble,   as  not  to  dare  heartily  to  defpiie  any 
man  who  does  me  an  injuiHce. 

I  will  not  value  mylelf  upon  having  ever  guarded 
all  the  degrees  of  reipe-il  for  you  :  for  (to  fay  tiis 
truth)  all  the  world  fpeaks  well  of  you,  and -I  fhould 
be  under  a  necellity  of  doing  the  fame,  whether  I  ca- 
red for  you  or  not. 

As  to  what  you  have  faid  of  me,  I  ihall  never  be- 
lieve that  the  author  of  Cato  can  fpeak  one  thing 
and  think  another.  As  a  prco-f  that  I  account  yoa 
fmcere,  I  beg  a  favour  of  ycu  :  it  is,  that  you  would 
look  over  the  two  nrft  becks  rf  my  tranflarion  of 
Homier,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  my  Lord  Kallifax. 
]  am  fenfible  how  miUch  the  reputation  of  any  poeti- 
cal work  will  depend  upon  the  chara-cler  you  give  it. 
It  is  therefore  fome  evidence  of  the  trull  I  repofe  in 
your  good-will,  v/hen  1  give  you  this  opportunity  of 
Ipeaking  ill  oT  me  with  juftice  ;  and  yet  expect  you 
will  tell  me  your  trueil  thoughts,  at  the  fam.e  time 
that  you  tell  others  your  moil  favourable  ones. 

I  have  a  farther  reauell^  which  I  m^uil  prefs  with 
earneilnefs.  My  bookleller  is  reprinting  the  ElTay  on 
Criticifm,  to  which  ycu  have  done  too  much  honour 
in  your  Spe^atcr>  of  No  253.  The  period  in  mat 
paper,  v/here  ycu  fay,  "  Ihave  admitted  fome  llrokes 
'■'  of  ill-nature  into  that  Eilay,''  is  the  only  one  1 
could  wiih  omitted  of  all  you  have  written  ;  but  I 
would  not  def;re  it  ihould  be  fo,  onlefs  I  had  the  m.e- 
rit  of  removing  your  objeclion.  I  beg  you  but  to 
point  out  thofe  firokes  to  me,  asd,  you  may  be  affii- 
red,  they  iljall  be  treated  without  m^ercy^ 

Since  we  are  upon  proofs  of  fincerity,  (whicli  I  am 
pretty  confident  v/ili  turn  to  the  advantage  of  us  both 
in  each  other's  opiDion),  give  me  leave  .to  name  ano- 
ther paffage  in  the  fame  Spedlator,  which  I  ,wi(h  you 
would  alter.  It  is  where  you  mention  an  obfervation 
upon  Hom.cr's  verfes  of  Sifyphus's  ftone,  as  *  never 
having  been   made  before  by  any  of  the  critics  :  I 

*  Thefe  words  are  fince  left  cut  in  Mr  Tickell's  ei-icion,  but 
were  extaav  in  all  during  Mr  Addiibn's  life, 

happened 
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happened  to  find  the  fame  in  Dionyfias  of  Halicar- 
nafius's  treatife,  u?yt  c-wf-cnoj^  ovtiidrmj  who  treats  ve- 
ry largely  upon  ihcfe  verfcs.  1  know  you  will  think 
fit  to  ibfien  your  expreffion,  when  you  fee  the  pafiage, 
which  you  -muii  needs  have  read,  thout^h  it  be  fmce 
fiipt  out  of  your  memory.  I  am,  with  the  utmofi 
eiteem. 

Your,  i^c^. 

LETTER      XYU. 
To  the  Honour  able  ■— 


Jum  8.    1714. 

^""F^HE  quePiion  you  afk  in  relation  to  Mr  Addifon 
J^      and  Philips,   I  fhall  anfwer  in  a  few  words, 
Mr  Philips  did  exprefs  himf;lf  with  much  indignation 
againil  me  cue  evenir.g  at  Button's  coffeehcuie,  (as  I 
was  told),  faying,   that  I  was  entered  into  a  cabal 
with  Dean  Swift  and    others   to   WTite  againft   the 
Whig-intereil,  and  in   particular  to  undermine  his 
own  reputation,  and  th?t  of  his  friends  Steele  and 
Addifon  ;  hut  \At  Philips  never  opened  his  lips  to  my 
face,  on  this  or  any  like  occafion,   though  I  was  al- 
moft  every  night  in  the  fame  room  with  hirn,   nor 
ever  offered  me  any  indecorum.     Mr  Addifon  carne 
to  me  a  night  or  two  after  Philip^  had  talked  in  this 
idle  manner,  and  allured  me  of  his  difbelief  of  what 
had  been  faid,  of  the  friendlhip  v/e  fhould  always 
maintain,  and  defired  I  would  fay  nothing  further  of 
it.     My  Lord  Hallifax  did  me  the  honour  to  ftir  m 
this  matter,  by  fpeaking  to  feveral  people  to  obviate 
a  falfe  afperfcn,  which  mic^hthave  done  menofmail 
prejudice  with  one  party.     However  Philips  did  all 
he  could  fecretly  to  continue  the  report  wich  the  Ha- 
riover  club,  and  kept  in  his  hands  the  fubfcripticns 
paid  for  me  to  him,  as  fecretary  to  that  club.     The 
heads  of  it  have  fmce  given  him  to  underiland,  that 
they  take  it  ill ;  but  (upon  the  terms  I  ought  to  be 
wiih  fucli  a  man)  I  would  not  afk  him  for  this  mo- 
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B-ev,  bat  commilTioned  one  of  the  players,  his  equals^ - 
to  receive  it.  This  is  the  whole  matter  ;  but  as  to 
the  fecret  grounds  cf  this  mruignity  *,  they  will 
make  a  very  pleafant  hillory  when  we  r.i'.  et.  Mr  Ccn- 
grave  and  iome  others  have  been  much  diverted  with 
it,  and  moH:  of  the  gentlemen  of  the^Hanover  club 
have  made  it  the  fubjcft  of  their  ridicule  on  th-Jr  fe- 
cretary.  It  is  to  this  management  of  Philips  that  the 
world  owes  Mr  Gay's  pailorals.  The  ingenious  au- 
thor is  extremely  yonr  fervant,  and  would  have  com- 
plied with  yoar  kind  invitation,  but  that  he  is  juH 
now  appointed  fecretary  to  my  Lord  Clarendon,  ia 
his  embafiy  to  Hanover. 

I  am  feniible  of  the  zeal  and  friendlhip  with  which> 
1  am  fare,  you  will  always  defend  your  friend  in  his 
abfence,  from  all  thofe  little  tales  and  calumnies,. 
which  a  man  of  any  genius  or  merit  is  born  to.  I 
fhali  never  complain  while  I  am  happy  in  fuch  noble 
defenders,  and  in  fuch  contemptible  opponents.  May 
their  envy  and  ill-nature  ever  increafe,  to  the  glory 
and  pleaiure  of  thofe  they  would  injure;  may  they 
reprefenc  me  what  they  v/ill,  as  long  as  you  think  me, 
what  I  am. 

Your,  l^c. 

LETTER     XVin. 

July  13.    1 7 14.. 

YOU  mention  the  account  I  gave  you  fome  time 
ago  of  the  things   which  Philips  faid  in   his 
-fooiifhnefs :  but  I  cannot  tell  from  any  thing  in  yoar 

*  Thefe  grounds  were  Mr  Pope's  writi.ng  the  ironical  ccmpa- 
rlfon  betv/een  his  own  aad  Philips'?  padorais  in  the  Guardian, 
It  was  tak.^n  for  a  ferious  criticiim  by  Steele,  (who  received  it 
from  an  unknown  hand),  aiid  by  ail  at  Button's,  except  Mr  Ad- 
difcn,  who  faw  into  the  joke  immediately  :  and  the  next  time 
he  met  Mr  Pope,  told  him  into  v.'hat  a  ridiculous  fituation  he 
had  put  his  friends  at  B;jtton's,  who  had  declared  their  dillike  of 
having  Philips  lo  extolied  at  the  expsnle  of  anther  of  the  club. 
Which  was  the  language  Steele  havl  befors  held  with  Pope  whegi 
he  firil  received  the  papcr--j 

letter^ 
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letter,  whether  you  received  a  long  one  from  me  a<* 
bout  a  fortnight  iince.  it  was  principally  intended 
to  thank  you  for  the  lail  obliging  favour  you  did  me; 
and  perhaps  for  that  reafoa-  you  pafs  it  in  filence.  I 
there  launched  into  feme  account  of  my  temporal 
afrairs,  and  intend  now  to  give  you  feme  hints  of  my 
ipiritual.  The  conclu£on  of  your  letter  draws  this 
upon  you,  where  you  tell  me  you  prayed  for  me. 
Your  proceeding,  Sir,  is  contrary  to  that  of  moH 
other  friends,  v.'ho  never  talk  of  praying  for  a  man 
after  they  have  done  him  a  fervice,  but  only  whea 
^ey  will  do  him  none^  Nothing  can  be  more  kind 
than  the  hint  you  give  me  of  the  vanity  of  human" 
fciences,  which,  I  aifure  you,  I  am  daily  more  con- 
vinced of  I  and  indeed  I  have,  for  fome  years  pad-, 
looked  upon  all  of  them  lio  better  than  amufements. 
To  make  them  the  ultimate  end  of  our  purfuit,  is  a 
raiferable  aad  fhort  ambition,  which  will  drop  from 
us^t  every  little  difappointment  here,  and  even,  in 
cafe  of  no  difappointments  here,  v/ili  infallibly  defert 
us  hereafter.  The  utmoft  fame  they  are  capable  of 
bellowing  is  never  worth  the  pains  they  coft  us,  and 
the  time  they  lofe  us.  If  you  attain  the  top  of  y-our 
delires  that  way,  all  thofe  who  envy  you  will  do  you 
harm  ;  and  of  thofe  v^ho  admire  you,  few  will  do 
you  good.  The  unfuccefsful  writers  are  your  decla- 
red enemies,  and  probably  the  fuccefsfui  your  fecret 
OHies  :  for  thofe  hate  not  more  to  be  excelled,  than 
thefe  to  be  rivalled :  and  at  the  upfhot,  after  a  life 
of  perpetual  application,  you  refled  that  you  have 
been  doing  nothing  for  yourfelf,  and  that  the  fame 
or  iefs  induftry  might  have  gained  you  a  friendfhip 
that  can  never  deceive  or  end  ;  a  fatisfaftion,  which 
praife  cannot  beftow  nor  vanity  feel ;  and  a  glory, 
which,  (though-  in  one  refpedl  like  fame,  not  to  be 
had  till  after  death),  yet  fhaii  be  felt  and  enjoyed  to 
eternity.  Thefe,  dear  Sir,  are  unfeignedly  my  fen- 
timents,  whenever  I  think  at  all :  for  half  the  things 
that  employ  our  heads  deferve  not  the  name  of 
thoughts,  they  are  only  ftronger  dreams  of  irnpref- 

ilOHa  ■ 
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■?ions  upon  the  imagination  :  our  fchemes  of  govern- 
ment, our  fyftems  of  phiiofophy,  our  golden  worlds 
of  poetry,  are  all  but  fo  many  ihadowy  images,  and 
airy  profpefls,  which  arife  to  us  but  10  much  the 
livelier  and  more  frequent,  as  we  are  more  overcall 
with  the  darknefs,  and  diilurbed  with  the  fumes  of 
human  vanity. 

The  fame  thino-  that  makes  old  men  wiliino;  to 
leave  this  world,  makes  me  wilting  to  leave  poetry, 
long  habit,  and  wearlnefs  of  the  fame  track.  Homer 
tv'ill  v/ork  a  cure  upon  me  :  fifteen  thoufand  verfes 
are  equivalent  to  fourfcore  years,  to  make  one  old  ia 
rhyme :  and  I  iliould  be  forry  and  afhamed  to  go  on 
Jingling  to  the  laft  ftep,  like  a  vvaggoaer's  horfe,  in 
the  fame  road,  and  fo  leave  my  hells  to  the  next  liily 
animal  that  will  be  proud  of  them.  That  man  makes 
a  mean  figure  in  the  eyes  of  K.eafDn,  who  is  meafu- 
ring-fyJlables,  and  coupling  rhymes,  when  he  (hould 
be  mendinc;  his  own  foul,  and  fecuring  his  own  im.- 
mortality.  If  1  had  not  this  opinion,  I  fhould  be 
unworthy  even  of  thofe  fmall  and  limited  parts  which 
God  has  given  me  ;  and  unwortliy  of  the  frienduiip 
of  fuch  a  man  as  you.     I  am 


Your, 


eif^ 


LETTER      XIX. 

July  25.  1714. 

Have  no  better  excufe  to  olFer  you,  that  I  have 
omitted  a  tafk  naturally  fo  pleafmg  to  me  as  con- 
vening upon  paper  with  you,  but  that  my  time  and 
eyes  have  been  wholly  employed  upon  Hom'er,  whom, 
I  alm.oli  fear,  I  ihall  find  but  one  way  of  imitating, 
which  is,  in  his  blindnefs.  I  am.  perpetually  affiided 
tvith  headachs,  that  Yery  much  afFecl  my  fight,  and 
indeed  fince  my  coming  hither  I  have  fcarce  palled 
un  hour  agreeably,  except  that  in  which  I  r^ad  your 
letter.  I  would  ferioufly  have  you  think,  you  have 
no  man  Vv'ho  more  truly  knows  to  place  a  right  value 
on  your  friendlliip  than  he  V'/ho  Icail  deferves  it  on  all 

other 
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-otlier  accounts  than  his  due  fenfe  of  it.  But,  let  me 
teil  yon,  yoa  can  hardly  gueis  what  a  ta&  you  un- 
xlertake,  v/hen  you  profefs  yourfelf  my  friend  ;  there 
are  Ibnie  Taries.  who  vviU  take  yoii  for  a  Whig,  fomc 
Whigs  who  will  take  you  far  a  Tory,  fome  Prote- 
itants  who  will  efleem  you  a  rank  Papifl,  and  fome 
Papiits  who  will  account  you  a  heretic. 

I  find  by  dear  experience,  we  =Iive  in  an  age  where 
it  is  criminal  to  be  moderate  ;  and  wliere  no  one  man 
can  be  allowed  to  be  juil  to  all  men-.  The  notions 
of  riglit  and  v/rong  are  fo  tar  flrained,  that  perhaps 
to  be  in  the  right  fo  very  violently,  may  be  of  worfe 
tonfequence  than  to  be  ealily  and  quietly  in  the 
wrong.  I  really  wiih  all  men  fo  well,  that,  I  am  fa- 
tisiied,  but  few  can  wilh  me  fo ;  but  if  thofe  few  are 
fuch  as  tell  me  they  do,  I  am  content-  for  they  are  the 
l)eiL  people  i  know.  "  While  you  believe  me  what  I 
profeis  as  to  religion,  I  can  bear  any  thing  the  bigot- 
ted  may  fay ;  while  Mr  Congreve  likes  my  poetry, 
i  can  endure  Dennis,  and  a  thoufand  more  like  him ; 
while  the  moll:  koneil  and  moral  of  each  party  think 
me  no  ill  man,  I  can  eafily  bear  that  the  moft  violent 
and  m.ad  of  all  parties  rife  up  to  throw  dirt  at  me.     , 

I  mull  expeil  an  hundred  attacks  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  my  Homer.  Whoever  in  our  times  would 
be  a  profeffjr  of  learning  above  his  fellows,  ought  at 
the  very  firll:  to  enter  the  world  with  the  coniiancy 
and  refolution  of  a  primitive  Chriiiian,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  fuffer  all  fort  of  public  perfecution.  it  is 
-certainly  to.. be  lamented,  that  if  any  man  does  but 
endeavour  to  diltinguilli  himfelf,  or  gratify  others  by 
his  iludies,  he  is  immediately  treated  as  a  common 
enem.y,  inflead  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  common 
friend  ;  and  afiaulted  as  generally  as  if  his  whole  de- 
fign  were  to  prejudice  the  iiate,  or  ruin  the  public, 
1  will  venture  to  fay,  no  man  ever  rofe  to  any  degree 
of  perfection  in  writing,  but  through  obltinacy,  and 
an  inveterate  refolution  againft  the  fireamof  man- 
kind :  fo  that  if  the  world  has  received  any  benefit 
from  the  labours  of  the  learned,  it  was  in  its  own  de- 

fpite. 
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-fpite.  For  when  iirfl  they  eflay  their  parts,  all  people 
in  general  are  prejudiced  againft  new  beginners,  and 
when  they  have  got  a  little  above  contempt,  then 
forne  particular  perfons,  who  were  before  uniorcunate 
in  their  own  attempt?,  are  fworn  foes  to  them,  only 

becaufe  they  fucceed. Upon  the  whole,  one  may 

fay  of  the  beft  writers,  that  they  pay  a  fevere  fine  for 
their  fame,  v/hich  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the 
moll:  worthlefs  pan  of  mankind  to  levy  upon  them 
when  they  pleafe. 

I  am ,  ^c, 

LETTER      XX. 

To  Mr  J  E  R  V  A  s. 

.7-/>;  28.  1714. 

I  AM  jufl:  entered  upon  the  old  way  of  life  again, 
ileep  and  rcufmg.  It  is  my  employment  to  re- 
vive the  old  of  paft  ages  to  the  prefent,  as  it  is  yours 
to  tranfmit  the  young  of  the  prefent  to  the  future. 
I  am  copying  the  great  mafter  in  one  art,  with  the 
lame  love  and  diligence  with  which  the  cainters 
hereafter  will  copy  you  in  another. 

Thus  I  ihould  begin  my  epiille  to  you,  if  it  were 
a  dedicatory  one.  But  as  it  is  a  friendly  letter,  you 
are  to  find  nothing  mentioned  in  your  own  praife  but 
what  one  only  in  the  world  is  v/itnefs  to,  your  parti- 
cular good-natured  offices  to  m.e. 

I  am  cutout  from  any  thing  but  cora'mon  acknow- 
ledgments, or  common  difcourfe  :  the  firil  you  would 
take  ill,  though  1  told  but  half  what  I  ought :  fo  iii 
fnort  the  Inft  only  remains. 

And  as  for  the  laft,  v/hat  can  you  expert  from  a 
man  who  has  not  talked  thefe  five  days  ?  v/ho  is 
withdrawing  his  thoughts  as  far  as  he  can,  from  all 
the  prefent  v/orld,  its  cuftcms,  and  its  manners,  to 
he  fully  polTefTed  and  abforpt  in  the  pait  ?  ¥/hen 
people  talk  of  going  to  church,  I  think  of  facrifices 
and  libations;  when  I  fee  the  parfon,  I  addrefs  him 
Vol.  in.  t  M  m  as 
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<as  Chryfes  priefl:  of  Apollo ;  and  inllead  of  the  Lord'i 
prayer,  I  begin, 

God  of  the  fil'uer  hotVi  &c. 

While  you  in  the  world  are  concerned  about  thePro- 
-teftant  lucceffion,  1  confider  only  how  Menelaus  may 
recover  Helen,  and  the  Trojan  war  be  put  to  a  fpeedy 
.conclufion.  I  never  inquire  if  the  Queen  i>e  well  or 
.not,  but  heartily  vvifli  to  be  atHeftor's  funeral.  The 
only  things  I  regard  in  this  life  are  whether  my 
friends  are  well?  whether  my  tranflations  go  Vy-ell  on  r 
whether  Dennis  be  writing  criticirrTiS  ?  whether  any 
i>ody  win  arTwer  him,  fmce  i  do  iiot  ?  and  whetheT 
Lintot  be  not  yet  broke  f 


4   ciUl  >     Cv  C, 


X  E  T  T  E  P.      XXJ, 
^0  the  fame> 

i  Thank  you  for  your  good  offices,  which  are  num- 
berlefs.  Homer  a.dyance£  fo  fai^,  that  he  begins 
to  look  about  for  the  ornaments  he  is  to  appear  ia, 
like  a  modiih  iiiodern  author, 

<TiBure  in  the  front -^ 
I'Vhh  hays  and -^vickeci  rhyme  tip  on  t. 

1  have  the  greateft  proof  in  nature  at  prefent  of  the 
•am u ling  power  of  poetry  ;  for  it  takes  me  up  fo  en- 
tirely, that  I  fcarce  fee  what  pafTes  under  my  nofe, 
-and  heax  nothlnj^  that  is  faid  about  me.  To  follow 
poetry  as  one  ought,  one  muil  forget  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  cleave  to- it  alone.  My  reverie  has  been 
fo  deep,  that!  have  fcarce  had  an.  interval  to  think 
myfelf  uneafy  in  the  want  of  yiDur  company.  I  now 
and  then  jull  mifs  yoa  as  I  ftep  into  bed  ;  this  minute 
indeed  I  want  e:ctremely  to  fee  you,  the  next  1  ihall 
^ircam  oi  nothing  but  the  taking  of  Troy,  or  the  re- 
covery of  Brifeis. 

I 
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r  fancy  no  friendfliip  is  To  likely  to  prove  lafling^ 
as  ours,  becaufe  I  am  pretty  fure,  there  never  was  a 
friendfhip  of  fo  eafy  a  nature.  We  neither  of  us 
demand  any  mighty  things  from  each  other;  what- 
vanity  v/e  have  expe£ls  its  gratification  from  other 
people.  It  is  not  I,  that  am  to  tell  you  what  an  ar- 
till  you  are,  nor  is  it  you  that  are  to  tell  me  what 
a  poet  I  am;  but  it  is  from-  the  world  abroad  wo 
hope  (pioufly  hope)  to  hear  thefe  things.  At  home 
we  follow  our  bufmefs,  when  we  have  any,  and 
think  and  talk  mofc  of  each  other  when  we  have 
none.  It  is  not  unlike  the  happy  friendfhip  of  a. 
flayed  man  and  his  wife,  who  are  feldom  fo  fond  as 
to  hinder  the  bufmefs  of  the  hoAjfe  from  going  on  all 
<ky,  or  fo  indolent  as  not  to  find  confolation  in  each 
other  every  evening.  Thus  well-meaning  couples- 
bold  in  amity  to  the  iaft,  by  not  expefting  too  much 
from  human  nature  ;  v^^hile  romantic  friendfiiips;^ 
like  violent  loves,  begin  v;irh  difquiets,  proceed  to 
jealoufies,  and  conclude  in  anirnofities-.  I  have  li-^ 
V€d  to  fee  the  fierce  advancement,  the  fudden  rum,. 
and  the  abrupt  period,  of  three  or  four  of  thefe 
enormous  frieiidfpips,  and  am  perfeflly  convinced, 
of  the  trath  of  a  ma:iim  we  once  agreed  in,  that 
nothing  hinders  the  conilant  agreement  of  people 
who  live  together,  bat  merely  vanity  ;  a  fecret  in- 
fifting  upon  v/hat  they  think  their  dignity  of  merit, 
and  an  inward  expeftatioa  of  fuch  an  over-meafure 
of  deference  and  regard,  as  anfv/ers  to  their  own  ex- 
travagant falfe  fcale  ;  and  which  nobody  can  pay,, 
becaufe  none  but  themfelves  can  tell,  exactly,  to-^ 
what  pitch  it  amounts. 

I  am,  ^Ca.. 


LETTER      XXII. 

Mr  J  E  R  V  A  s    fo  Mr  Pope. 

^ijguft  20.  17T4. 
Hav£  a  particular  to  tell  you  at  this  tini",  which, 
pleafes  me  fo  much,  that  you  muft  c:^e6l  a  more. 
M  rn  2  than 
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than  ordinary  alacrity  in  every  turn.  You  know  I 
could  keep  you  in  faipenfe  for  twenty  lines  ;  but  I, 
will  tell  you  diredly,  that  Mr  Addifon  and  I  have 
had  a  converfation,  that  it  would  have  been  worth 
your  while  to  have  been  placed  behind  the  wainfcot, 
ot  behind  iome  halt-length  pi<fture,  to  hav^e  heard. 
He  aiTured  me,  that  he  would  make  ufe  not  only  of 
his  intereft,  but  of  his  art  to  do  you  fome  fervice; 
he  did  not  mean  his  art  of  poetry,  but  his  art  at 
court;  and  he  is  fenfible  that  nothing  can  have  a 
better  air  for  himfelf  than  moving  in  your  favour, 
efpecially  iince  iniinuations  were  fpread,  that  he  did 
not  care  you  fhould  profper  too  much  as  a  poet.  He 
proteiis  that  it  ihali  not  be  his  fault,  if  there  is  not 
the  belt  intelligence  in  the  world,  and  the  mofl  hear-, 
ty  friendHiip,  &c.  He  owns,  he  was  afraid  Dr  Swift 
might  have  carried  you  too  far  among  the  enemy, 
during  the  heat  of  the  animofity  ;  but  now  all  is  fife, 
and  you  are  efcaped  even  in  his  opinion.  I  promifed 
in  your  name,  like  a  good  godfather,  not  that  you 
ihould  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  but  that 
ycu  would  be  delighted  to  find  him  your  friend  mere- 
ly for  his  own  fake  j  therefore  prepare  yourfeif  for 
fome  civilities. 

i  have  done  Homer's  head,  ihadowed  and  height- 
ened carefully  ;  and  I  incjofe  the  outline  of  the  fame 
fize,  that  you  may  determine  whether  you  would 
have  it  fo  large,  or  reduced  to  make  room  for  feuil- 
lage  or  laurel  round  the  oval,  or  about  the  fquare  of 
the  bufio?  perhaps  there  is  lomethir.g  more  folemn 
in  the  image  itielf,  if!  can  get  it  well  performed. 

If  I  have  been  -inllru mental  in  bringing  you  and 
Mr  Addifon  together  with  all  fmcerity,  I  value  my- 
felf  upon  it  as  an  acceptable  piece  of  fervice  to  fuch 
a  one  as  I  knew  you  to  be. 

Your;  i^c. 


LETt 
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LETTER      XXIIL 

Mr   PopeV   Anf^jjcr. 

Jugriji  11,    I7I,|.,. 

IAm  juil  arrived  from  Oi^iax^,  very  well  diverted 
and  entertained  there.  Every  one  is  much  con- 
cerned for  the  Qaeeii's  death.  No  panegyrics  ready. 
yet  for  the  King. 

I  admire  your  Whig-principles  of  refinance  exceed- 
ingly, in  x}i\Q.  fpirit  of  the  Barcelonians  :  I  join  in 
your  vvitli  for  them,  Mr  Addifon's  verfes  on  Liber- 
ty, in  his  letter  from  Italyj  would  be  a  good  forni- 
of  prayer,  in  my  opinion,  O  Lihcrty !  thou  goddefs 
f:>€a'verJy.  bright!  Sec. 

What  you  mention  of  the  friendly  office  you  en- 
deavoured to  do  betwixt  Mr  Addilon  and  me,  deferves 
acknowledgments  on  my  part.  You  thoroughly  know 
my  regard  to  his  chara6ler,  and  my  propenlity  to  te- 
ilify  it  by  ail  ways  in  my  power.  You  as  thorough- 
ly know  the  fcandalous  meannefs  of  that  proceedino- 
which  was  ufed  by  Philips,  to  make  a  man  I  fo  high- 
ly value,  fufped  my  difpofitioRs  toward  him..  But 
33,  after  all,  Mr  Addifon  mufl  be  tlie  judge  in  what 
regards  himfelf,  and  has  feemed  to  be  no  very  juil 
one  \fO  me ;  fo,  linuft  own  to  you,  I  exped  nothing 
but  civility  from  him^  how  much  foever  Lv/iih  for 
his  friendfaip.  As  for  any  oflices  of  real  kindnefs  or 
fervice  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  me,  I  lliould  be 
afliOmed  to  receive  them  from  any  man  who  had  no 
better  opinion  of  my  morals,  than  to  think  m.e  a 
party-man  ;  nor  of  my  temper,  than  to  believe  me 
capable  of  maligning,  or  envying  another's  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet.  So  1  leave  it  to  time  to  convince  him 
as  to  both,,  to  ihew  him  the  fhallov/  depths  of  thofe 
halfwitted  creatures  who  mifmformed  him,  and  to 
prove  that  I  am  incapable  of  endeavouring  to  Icffen 
a  perfon  whom  I  would  be  proud  to  imitate,  and 
therefore  aOiamed  to  flatter.     In  a  word,  Mr  Addi- 

Ivl  ma  fon 
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fon  is  fure  of  my  refpeft  at  all  times,  and  of  my  real 
friend  iliip  whenever  he  fhall  think  nt  to  know  me  for 
what  I  am. 

For  all  that  paiTed  betwixt  Dr  Swift  and  me,  you 
know  the  whole  (without  referve)  of  our  correfpon- 
dence.  The  engagements  I  had  to  him  were  fuch 
as  the  aflual  fervices  he  had  done  me,  in  relation  to 
the  fubfcription  for  Homer,  obliged  me  to.  I  muft 
have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  him,  and  to  any  one  who 
ferves  me,  let  him  be  never  fo  obnoxious  to  any 
party :  nor  did  the  Tory  party  ever  put  me  to  the 
hardfnip  of  aficing  this  leave,  which  is  the  greateft 
obligation  I  owe  to  it ;  and  I  expeft  no  greater  from 

the  Whig  party  than  the  fame  liberty. A  curfe 

on  the  word  party,  which  T  have  been  forced  to  ufe 
fo  often  in  this  period  !  I  wiih  the  prefent  reign  may 
put  an  end  to  the  diuindion,  that  there  may  be  no 
,  other  for  the  future  than  that  of  honeft  and  knave, 
fool  and  man  of  fenfe ;  thefe  two  forts  muft  always 
be  enemies  ;  but  for  the  reft,  may  all  people  do 
as  you  and  l,  believe  what  they  pleafe,  and  be 
friends. 

I  am,  i^c, 

LET  T-E  R      XXIV. 
Tc  the  Earl  o/'Hallifax*. 

My  Lord,  Dec.  i.  J 7 14. 

AM  obliged  to  you  both  for  the  favours  you  have 
__  done  me,  and  for  thofe  you  intend  me.  I  dif- 
truft  neither  your  will  nor  your  memory,  when  it  is 
to  do  good  :  and  if  ever  I  become  troublefome  or  fe- 
licitous, it  mull  not  be  out  of  expe£tation,  but  out 
of  gratitude.  Your  Lordlhip  may  either  caufe  rr.e 
to  live  agreeably  in  the  town,  or  contentedly  in  the 
country,  which  is  really  all  the  difference  I  fet  be- 

*  See  the  note  on  ver.  116.  of  his  loiit,  of  the  f-rd  Satire, 
book  ii,  of  Hcia;e. 

tweei 
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tween.  an  eaiy  fortune  and  a  fmall  one.  It  is  indeed 
a  high  ftrain  of  generofity  in  you,  to  think  of  making 
me  eafy  all  ray  life,  only  becaufe  I  have  been  fo  hap- 
py as- to  divert  you  fome  few  hours  :  but  if  I  may 
have  leave  to  add,  it  is  becaufe  you  think  me  no  e- 
nemy  to  my  native  country,  there  will  appear  a  bet- 
ter reafon  ;  for  I  muft  of  confequence  be  very  much 
(as  I  uncerely  am) 

Yours,  ^c, 

L^g"^  T  E  R      XXY.  * 

Dr  P  A  pv  N  E  L  L  E  fo  Mr  Pope. 

AM  writing  you  a  long  letter,  but  all  the  tedi- 
oufnefs  I  feel' in  it  is.  that  it  makes  me  during 
the  time  think  more  intently  of  my  being  far  from 
you.  I  fancy,  if  I  were  with  you,  I  could  remove 
fome  of  the  uneafjnefs  which  you  may  have  felt  from 
the  oppofition  of  the  world,  and  which  you  ihould 
be  afhamed  to  ftcl,  fmce  it  is  but  the  teftimony 
which  one  part  of  it  gives  you  that  your  merit  is  un- 
unqaellionable.  What  would  you  have  otherwife, 
from  ignorance,  envy,  or  thofe  tempers  vvhich  vie 
with  you  in  your  own  way  ?  I  knew  this  in  mankind, 
that  v.hen  our  ambition  is  unable  to  attain  its  end, 
it  is  not  only  wearied,  but  exafperated  too  at  the  vr- 
nity  of  its  labours  ;  then  we  /peak  ill  of  happier 
ftudies,  and  fighing  condemn  the  excellence  vC'hich 

we  find  above  cur  reach.  — 

My  t  Zoilus,  which  you  ufed  to  write  about,  I 
iinifhed  laft  fpring,  and  left  in  town.  I  waited  till 
I  came  up  to  fend  it  you,  but  not  arriving  here  before 
your  book  v/as  our,    imagined  it  a  loft  piece  of  la- 

*  Tli'.s,  and  the  three  extracts  follcwiag,  ccncerning  the 
tranOalion  of  the  firft  Iliad,  fe^.  on  foot  by  Mr  Addilon,  Mr 
Pop3  has  omitted  in  his  firit  edition, 

■f  Printed  for  E.  Liiitot,.  1715.  8°,  aiid  af;er\V£rds  added  to 
the  bfl  cdl'.iori  of  his  pceirs, 

hour. 
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beur.     If  you  will  ftili  have  it,  you.  need  only  write, 
rne  a  word. 

I  have  here  (e-en  the  firA  book  of  Homer  *,  wMcii 
came  out  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  but. appear  as 
a  kind  of  fetting  up  a.gainil  you.  My  opinion  is, . 
that  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  give  them  thanks  who 
writ  it.  Neither  the  numbers  nor  the  fpirit  have  an 
equal  maftery  with  yours  ;  but  what  furprifes  me 
more  is,  that,.,  a  fcholar  being  concerned,  there 
fhould  happen  to  be  fome  miftakes  in  the  author's 
■fenfe  3  fuch  as  putting  the  light  of  Pallas's  eyes  into 
the  eyes  of  Achilles^  making  the  taunt  of  Achilles  to 
Agamemnon  (that  he  liiouid  have  fpoils  when  Troy 
fhould  be  taken)  to  be  a  cool  and  ferious  propofai ; 
the  tJ'anflating  what  yaa  call  a^Iufion  by  the  v/ord 
effalsy  and  fo  leaving  water  out  of  the  rite  of  luftra- 
tion,  IS.C'  but  you  muft  have  taken  notice  of  all  this 
before,  I  write  not  to  inform  you,  but  to  Ihew  I. 
always  have  you  at  heart. 

I  am,  ^c, 

Extraa  from  ^.  L  £  T  T  E  R  c/  the  Rev.  Z)r  B  E  R- 
K  L  E  y,  Dean  of  Londonderry. . 

July  J.  1715. 

- — Some  days  ago,  three  or  four  gentlemen  and  my- 
feif,  exerting  that  right  which  all  readers  pretend  to 
over  authors,  fat  in  judgment  upon  the  two  new 
tran-flations  of  the  firfi  Iliad.  Without  partiality  to 
my  countrymen,  1  affure  you,  they  all  gave  the 
preference  where  it  v/as  due  ;  being  unanimoully  of 
opinion,  that  yours  was  equally  juil  to  the  fenfe  with 
Mr  — 's,  and  wdthout  comparifon  more  eafy,  more 
poetical,  and  more  fublime.  But  I  will  hy  no  more 
on  fuch  a  thread-bare  fubjed,  as  your  late  perform- 
ance is  at  this  time. 

I  am,  ^c. 

*  Wiitten  by  Mr  Addifon,  and  publifhed  in  tiae  ncme  of  Mt 
TickdJ, 
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Estma  from^  a  LETTER^/  Mr  Gay  to  M- 

PO  P  E. 

July  8.  17  I  5. 

— r  have  juft  fet  down  Sir  Samuel  Garth  at  the  ope-- 
ra.  He  bid  me  tel!  you/  that  every  body  is  pleafed 
with  your  tranilation,  but  a  few  at  Button's;  and 
that  Sir  Richard  Steele,  told  him,  that  Mr  Addifoa 
faid  the  other  tranilation  was  the  beft  that  ever  was 
in  any  lang-uag-e  *.  He  treated  me  with  extreme  ci- 
vility,  and  out  of  kindnefs  gave  m€  a  iqueeze  by 
the  fore-finger. — -1  am  informed  that  at  Button's  your 
chara6ler  is  made  very  free  with  as  to  morals,  l^c. 
and  Mr  Addifon  fays,  that  your  tranflation  and  Tic- 
kell's  are  both  very  well  done,  but  that  the  latter 
has  more  of  Homer. 

I  am,  ^c. 


Extraa  from  c  L  E  T  T  E  R  cf  Dr  A  r  e  u  t  h  n  OT 
to  Mr  Pope. 

July  g,  1715. 
— -  I  coagratqlate  y©u   upon  Mr:T*'s  fiiil  book.     It. 
does  not  indifed  v.  ant  its  merit  5-  but  I  ,wag  flrangely 
diiappointed  in  my  expectation  of  a  tranilation  nice- 
ly true  to  the  criginrd  ;  whereas  ia  thoie  parts  where 
tliegreateft  exa<ftnefs  feems  to  be  demanded^t  hv  has. 
been  the  leail  careful,,  I  mean  the  hiftory  of  ancient, 
ceremonies  and  rites,  c5f.  in  wbicli  you  have  witli 
great  judgment  been  e.xa^tt. 

I  am,  c5c. 

*  Sir  Richard  Steele  afterwards,  in  his  preface  to  an  editioa 
of  the  Drummer,  a  comedy  by  Mr  Addifon,  fnews  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  "  Mr  Addifan  hinifs'lf  was  theperfap  who  traaf- 
"  iated  this  book/' 

T    77  T' 
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Mr  Pope  tQ  the  Honour  alls  James  Cr  a  ggs,    Ef^^ 

7«^i5.  1715. 

I  Lay  hold  of  the  opportanity  given  me  by  my 
Lord  Duke  of  Shrewfbury,  to  affure  you  of  the 
continuance  of  that  efieeni  and  afFe£lion  1  have  long 
borne  you,  and  the  memory  of  fo  many  agreeable 
converfations  as  we  have  paSed  together.  I  wifh  it- 
were  a  compliment  to  (ay,  fuch  converfations  as  are 
not  to  be  found  on  this  fide  of  the  v.ater  :  for  the  fpi- 
rit  of  difTenfion  is  gone  forth  among  us  :  nor  is  it  a 
wonder  that  Button's  is  no  longer  Button's  when  Old 
England  is  no  longer  Old  England^  that  region  of 
hofpitality,  fociety,  and  good  hiiniour.  Party  affe<ris. 
us  ail,  even  the  wits,  though  they  gain  as  little  by 
politics  as  they  do  by  their  wit.  We  talk  much  of 
fine  fenfe,  refined  fenfe,  and  exalted  fenfe  ;  but  for 
life  and  happinefs,  give  me  a  little  common  fenfe.  I 
fay  this  in  regard  to  fome  gentlemen^  profeiTed  wits 
of  our  acquaintance,  v>'ho  fancy  they  can  make  poe- 
try of  conlequence  at  this  time  of  day,  in  the  midil: 
of  this  raging  fit  of  politics.  For,  they  tell  me,  the 
bufy  part  of  the  nation  are  not  more  divided  about 
Wiiig  and  Tory,  than  thefe  idle  fellows  of  the  fea- 
ther about  Mr  T  *'s  and  my  tranflation.  I  (like  the 
Tories)  have  the  town  in  general,  that  is,  the  mob^ 
on  m.y  £de  ;  but  it  is  ufual  with  the  fmaller  party  to 
make  up  in  induftry  what  they  want  in  number,  and 
that  is  the  cafe  with  the  little  fenate  of  Cato.  How- 
ever, if  our  principles  be  well  confidered,  1  mull  ap- 
pear a  brave  Whig,  and  Mr  T.  a  rank  Tory :  I 
tranilated  Homer  for  the  public  in  general,  he  to  gra- 
tify the  inordinate  defjres  of  one  man  only.  We 
have,  it  feems,  a  great  Turk  in  poetry,  who  can  ne- 
ver bear  a  brother  on  the  throne  ;  and  has  his  mutes 
too,  a  fet  of  nodders,  winkers,  and  whifperers, 
whofc  bufmefs  is  to  Urangle  all  other  offsprings  of 

wit. 
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nvit  in  their  birth.  The  new  tranflator  of  Homer  is 
the  humbleft  flave  he  has,  that  is  to  fay,  his  rirft  mi- 
nifler  ;  let  him  receive  the  honours  he  gives  me,  but 
•receiv^e  them  with  fear  and  trembling,;  let  him  be 
proud  of  the  approbation  of  his  abfolute  ior<i,  I  ap- 
..pealto  the  people,  as  my  rightful  judges  and  ma- 
ilers ;  and  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn  me,  f 
fear  no  arbitrary  high-flying  proceeding  from  the 
fmall  conrt-fa6lion  at  Button's.  But  after  all  I  have 
faid  of  this  great  man,  thei-e  is  mo  ruptiiae  between 
us.  We  are  each  of  us  fo  civil  and  obliging,  that 
xieitber  thinks  he  is  obliged:  and  I,  for  my  part, 
treat  with  him,  as  we  do  with  the  grand  monarch ; 
who  has  too  many  great  qualities  net  to  be  refpecled, 
though  we  know  be  watches  any  occafion  to  opprefs 
sUS  *. 

When  I  talk  of  Homer,  I-muftnot  forget  che  ear- 
ly prefent  you  made  me  of  Monfieur  de  la  Motte's 
book  :  and  i  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  tell- 
ing you  a  melancholy  piece  of  news,  which  affeds 
•our  very  entrails,  L*  is  dead,  and  foupes  are  no 
more  !  you  fee  I  write  in  the  old  familiar  way. 
■*'  This  is  not  to  the  minifter,  but  to  the  friend  f  .*' 
However,  it  is  fome  mark  of  uncommon  regard  to 
the  minifler  that  I  ileal  an  expreflion  from  a  fecretary 
offtate. 

I  am,  &c, 

LETTER     XXVH, 

To     Mr     C  O  N  G  R  E  V  E . 

7"^//.    16.    1714-15^ 

"Ethinks  v,'hen  I  write  to  you,  I  am  making  a 
^  .  -»  confeiTion  ;  I  have  got  (I  cannot  tell  ho^-) 
fuch  a  cuilom  of  throwing  myftlf  out  upon  pacer 

*  We  find  here  moft  of  the  fentiments  he  foon  after  put  into 
^erfe  en  this  occafion. 

f  Ailuding  to  St  Joha'a  Utter  to  Prior  p'jbiiihed  in  the  :Rc. 
icrt  cf  thi  jecril  cyrnmuce, 

without 
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"without  refen^e.  You  were  not  miflaken  in  wlut 
you  judged  of  my  temper  of  mind  when  [  writ  lad. 
My  faults  will  not  be  hid  from  you,  and  perhaps  it  j 
is  no  difpraife  to  me  that  they  will  not :  the  clean- 
nefs  and  purity  of  one's  mind  is  never  better  proved, 
than  in  difcovering  its  own  fa-ult  at  firil  view;  as 
when  a  fcream  fhews  the  dirt  at  its  bottom,  it  (hews 
alfo  the  tranfparency  of  the  water. 

My  fpleen  was  n-ot  occafioned,  however,  by  an^y 
thing  an  abufive  angry  critic  could  write  of  m*e>  I 
take  very  kindly  your  heroic  manner  of  congratula- 
tion upon  this  fcandal;  for  I  think  nothing  more  ho- 
nourable, than  to  be  involved  in  the  fame  fate  with 
all  the  great  and  the  good  that  ever  lived  ;  that  is, 
to  be  envied  and  cenfured  by  bad  writers. 

You  do  no  m.ore  than  anfvver  my  expedations  of 
you,  in  declaring  how  v/ell  you  take  my  freedom, 
in  fometimes  neglecting,  as  I  do,  to  reply  to  your 
letters  fo  foon  as  1  ought.  Thofe  v-'ho  have  a  right 
tafre  of  the  fubllantial  part  of  friendfnip,  can  wave 
the  ceremonial :  a  friend  is  the  only  one  that  will  bear 
ihe  omiilion  ;  and  one  may  find  who  is  not  fo,  by 
the  very  trfal  of  it. 

As  to  any  anxiety  I  have  concerning  the  fite  of 
my  Homer,  the  care  is  over  vvith  me  :  the  world 
mud  be  the. judge,  and  I  fhall  be  the  hril  to  confent 
to  the  juftice  of  its  judgment,  whatever  it  be.  1  am 
not  (o  arrant  an  author  as  even  to  delire,  that  if  I  am 
in  the  wrong,  all  mankind  fhould  be  fo. 

I  am  mightily  pleafed  with  a  faying  of  Monfienr 
Tourreii :  *'  When  a  man  writes,  he  ought  to  am- 
"  mate  himfelf  with  the  ihouehts  of  pleafinp-  ail 
"  the  world  :  but  he  is  to  renounce  that  def:re  or 
*'  hope,  the  very  moment  the  book  goes  out  of  his 
"  hands." 

I  write  this  from  Binfjeld,  Vv'hither  I  came  yefter- 
day,  having  paffed  a  few  days  in  my  way  with  my 
Lord  Boiingbroke ;  I  go  to  London  in  three  days 
time,  and  will  hot  fail  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Mr  M  — , 
whom  I  faw  not  lonp-  fmce  at  my  Lord  Halli fax's. 

I 
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I  hoped  from  thence  he  had  fome  hopes  cf  advantage 
from  the  prefent  adminiftration  :  for  few  people  (I 
■think)  but  I  payxefpeifls  to  great  men  without  any 
prorpe(rts.  I  am  in  the  fairell  way  in  the  world  of 
being  not  worth  a  groat,  being  born  both  a  Papiil 
and  a  poet.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  reacknow- 
iedging  your  continued  endeavours  to  enrich  me. 
But,  1  can  tell  you,  it  is  to  no  purpofe,  for  without 
the  Opes,   e^quum  7ni  animum  ipfs  paraho, 

LETTER      XXVIII. 

To   Mr    C  0  N  G  R  E  V  E , 

March  19.  1714-1^. 

'^TT^HE  farce  of  the  What-d'ye-call  it  *  has  oc« 
%_  cafioned  many  different  {peculations  in  the 
town.  Some  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  jeil  upon  the 
tragic  poets,  others  as  a  fatire  upon  the  late  war. 
Mr  Cromwell,  hearing  none  of  the  words,  and  fee- 
ing the  adlion  to  be  tragical,  was  much  aftoniflied 
to  find  the  audience  laugh  ;  and  fays  the  prince  and 
princefs  mull  doubtlefs  be  under  no  lefs  amazement 
on  the  fame  account.  Several  templars  and  others 
of  the  more  vociferous  kind  of  critics,  went  with  a 
refolution  to  hifs,  and  confeffed  they  were  forced  to 
laugh  fo  much,  that  they  forgot  th^  defign  they  came 
with.  The  court  in  general  has  in  a  very  particular 
manner  come  into  "the  jeft,  and  the  three  firll  nights 
(notwithftanding  two  of  them  were  court-nigh  :s) 
Vv'ere  dillinguifhed  by  very  full  audiences  of  the  firfi 
quality.  The  com.mon  people  of  the  pit  and  gal- 
lery received  it  at  firll  with  great  gravity  and  fedate- 
nefs,  fome  i^y^  with  tears;  but  after  the  third  day 
they  alfo  took  the  hint,  and  have  ever  fince  been  ve- 
ry loud  in  their  claps.  There  are  Hill  fome  fober 
men  who  cannot  be  of  the  general  opinion ;  but  the 
laughers  are  fo  much  the  majority,  that  one  or  two 
critics  feem  determined  to  undeceive  the  town  at 
'  '  *  Written  by  Gay. 

Vol,  III.  i  N  n  their 
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their  proper  coft,  by  writing  grave  diflertations  a- 
galnft  it  :  to  encourage  them  in  which  laudable 
defign,  it  is  refolved  a  preface  fhall  be  prefixed  to 
the  farce,  in  vindication  of  the  nature  and  dignity 
of  this  new  way  of  writing. 

Yefterday  Mr  Steele's  affair  was  decided  :  I  am 
forry  I  can  be  of  no  other  opinion  than  yours,  as  to 
Ijis  whole  carriage  and  writings  of  late.  But  cer-  ' 
tainly  he  has  not  only  been  puniilied  by  others,  but 
iuffered  much  even  from  his  own  party  in  the  point 
£pf  characler,  nor  (I  believe)  received  any  amends  in 
-th-at  of  intereft,  as  yet,  whatever  may  be  his  profpeds 
lor  the  future. 

This  gentleman,  among  a  thoufand  others,  is  a 
great  inilance  of  the  fate  of  all  who  are  carried  away 
iry  party-fpirit,  of  any  fide.  I  wifh  all  violence  may 
fucceed  as  ill :  but  am  really  amazed  that  fo  much 
of  that  four  and  pernicious  quality  iliould  be  joined 
„with  fo  much  natural  good-humour,  as,  I  tliink,  Mr 
Steele  is  pofTeifed  cf, 

I  am,  Cffr. 

LETTER     XXIX. 

To     Mr     C  0  N  G  R  E  V  E . 

Jprilj.  1715. 
fk  /FR  Pope  is  going  to  Mr  Jervas's,  where  Mr  Ad" 
iVX  f^i^on  is  fitting  for  his  pidlure ;  in  the  mean 
time  amidft  clouds  of  tobacco  at. a  coifeehoufe  I  write 
this  letter^  There  is  a  grand  revolution  at  Will's  ; 
Morice  has  quitted  for  a  coifeehoufe  in  the  city,  and 
Titcomb  is  reftored  to  the  great  joy  oi  Crcmv/ell, 
who  was  at  a  great  iofs  for  a  perfon  to  con.verfe  with 
upon  the  fathers  and  church-hiftory ;  the  knowledge 
l.gain  from  him,  is  entirely  in  painting  and  poetry  ; 
and  Mr  Pope  owes  all  his  fkill  in  alironomy  to  him 
and  Mr  Whiflon,  fo  celebrated  of  late  for  his  difco- 
vejy  of  the  longitude  in  an  extraordinary  copy  of 

verfe5» 
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verfes  *.  Mr  Rovve's  Jane  Gray  is  to  be  played  ii? 
Eafter-week,  when  Mrs  Oldfield  is  to  perfoliate  a 
charadler  diredly  oppofite  to  female  nature  ;  foi' 
what  woman  ever  defpifed  fovereignty  ?  You  know 
Chaucer  has  a  tale  where  a  knight  ihaves  his  head, 
by  difcovering  it  was  the  thing  which  all  women 
moii  coveted.  Mr  Pope*3  Homer  is  retarded  by  the 
great  rains  that  have  fallen  of  late,  which  caufes  the 
fiieets  to  be  long  a-drying  :  this  gives  Mr  Lintot 
great  uneaiinefs,  who  is  now  endeavouring  to  corrupt 
the  curate  of  his  parifn  to  pray  for  fair  weather,  that 
his  work  may  go  on.  There  is  a  fixpenny  criticirm' 
lately  publifhed  upon  the  tragedy  of  the  What-d'ye 
call  it,  wherein  he  with  much  judgment  and  learn- 
ing calls  me  a  blockhead,  and  Mr  Pope  a  knave, 
Kis  grand  charge  is  againll  the  Pilgrim's  Progref^ 
being  read,  which,  he  fays,  is  diredlly  levelled  ae 
Cato's  reading  Plato;  to  back  this  cenfure,  he  goes 
on  to  tell  you,  that  the  Pilgrim's  Progrefs  being  men- 
tioned to  be  the  eighth  edition,  makes  the  refletftioii- 
evident,  the  tragedy  of  Cato  having  juft  eight 
times  (as  he  quaintly  expreiles  it)  viiited  the  prefs» 
He  has  alfo  endeavoured  to  Ihow,  that  every  parti- 
cular palTage  of  the  play  alludes  to  fome  fine  part  of 
tragedy,  which,  he  fays,  I  have  injudrcioufly  and 
profanely  abufed  f .  Sir  Samuel  Garth's  poem  upoti 
my  Lord  Clare's  houfcj  I  believe,  will  be  pubiiihed 
in  the  E after- week. 

Thus  far  Mr  Gay,  who  has  in  his  letter  foreilall- 
ed  all  the  fabjecls  of  di^eriion ;  unlefs  it  iTiould  be 
one  to  you  to  fay,  that  I  fit  up  till  two  a-clock  over 
Burgundy  and  Champagne  ;  and  am  become  fo  much 
a  rake,  tha.t  I  fhall  be  aihamed  in  a  ihort  time  to  be 
thought  to  do  any  fort  of  bulinefs.    I  fear  I  muH  get- 

*  Called,  Ar.  Ode  on  the  Langitude,  in  Swift  and  Pope's  mifcel- 
anies. 

■\  This  curious  piece  was  intitled,  A  complete  key  to  the 
What-dy'e-call  it,  written  by  one  Griffin  a  player,  afiifted  hf 
Lewi«  Theobald, 

N  n  z  the- 
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the  gout  by  drinking  ;  purely  for  a  faftiionable  pre- 
tence to  fit  Hill  long  enough  to  tranflate  four  books 
of  Homer.  I  hope  yoU:  will  by  that  time  be  up  a- 
gain,  and  I  may  fucceed  to  the  bed  and  couch  of  my 
predeceffor  ;  pray  caufe  the  ituffing  to  be  repaired,, 
and  the  crutches  ihortened  for  me.  The  calamity  of 
your  gout  is  what  all  your  friends,  that  is  to  fay,  all 
that  know  you,  mull  Ihare  in  ;  we  deiire  you  in  your 
turn  to  condole  with  us,  who  are  under  a  perfecution^ 
and  much  afili(fled  with  a  diitemper  which  proves 
rnortal  to  many  poets,  a  criticifm.  We  have  in- 
deed fome  relieving  intervals  of  laughter  (as  yoa 
know  there  are  in  fome  difeafes),  and  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  divers  good  gueffers,  that  the  laft  fit  will  not 
be  more  violent  than  advantageous  ;  for  poets  ailail- 
ed  by  critics,  are  like  men  bitten  by  tarantulas,  they 
dance  on  fo  much  the  fafcer. 

Mr  Thomas  Burnet  hath  played  the  precurfor  ta 
the  comisg  of  Homer,  in  a  treatiie  called  i/o-wg-r/- 
ites.  He  has  iince  rifen  very  much  in  his  criticifm, 
and,  after  affaulting  Homer,  made  a  daring  attack 
upon  the  What-d'ye-call-it  *.  Yet  is  there  not  a. 
proclamation  iffued  for  the  burning  of  Homer  and 
the  Pope  by  the  common  hangman  ;  nor  is  the 
What-d'ye-call  it  yet  filenced  by  the  Lord,  chamber- 
Iain. 

Your,.  £ifc. 

LETTER      XXX. 

Mr   G.  0  N  G  R  E  V  £   /c  Mr   P  O  P  5. 

May  6. 

Have  the  pleafure  of  your  very  kind  letter.  I 
_  have  always  been  obliged  to  you  for  your  friend- 
ship and  concern  for  m^e,  and  am  more  affected  with 
it,  than  I  will  take  upon  me  to  exprefs  in  this  letter. 
1  do  afiiire  you  there  is  no  return  wanting  on  my 
part,  and  am  very  forry  I  had  not  the  good  luck  to 

*  In  o>ne  of  his  papers  cdUhd'Tbe  Grumikr, 

fee 
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fee  the  Dean  before  I  left  the  town:  it  Is  a  great 
pleafure  to  me,  and  not  a  little  vanity  to  think  that 
he  mifTes  me.  As  to  my  health,  which  you  are  fo  • 
kind  to  inquire  after,  it  is  not  worfe  than  in  Lon- 
don :  I  am  almoft  afraid  yet  to  fay  that  it  is  better, - 
for  I  cannot  reafonably  expeft  much  effedl  from  thefe 
waters  in  fo  fhort  a  time  ;  but  in  the  main  they  feem 
to  agree  with  me.  Here  is  not  one  creature  that  I 
k-now,  which,  next  to  the  few  I  would  chufe,  con- 
tributes very  much  to  my  fatisfa£lion.  At  the  fame 
tim.e  that  I  regret  the  v/ant  of  your  converfation,  I 
pleafe  myfelf  with  thinking  that  you  are  where  you 
JBrfl  cup-ht  tobe,  and  en  o-ap-ed  where  you  cannot  do 
too  much.  Pray,  give  my  humble  fervice,  and  bell 
wifhes  to  your  good  mother.  I  am  forry  you  do  not 
teUjiie  how  Mr  Gay  does  in  his  health  ;  I  Hiould 
have  been  glad  to  have  heard  he  was  better.  My 
young  amanuenfis,  as  you  call  him,  I  am  afraid, 
will  prove  but  a  wooden  one  :  and  you  know  ex  quo- 
^is  ligno,  &c.  You  v/111  pardon  Mrs  R — 's  pedantry  a' 
aiid  believe  Me  to  be 

Your,  l£c> 

P.  S.  By  the  inclofed  yoa  will  fee  I  am  like  to  be 
imprefied,  and  inroUed  in  the  lifi  of  Mr  Curll's  au- 
thors ;  but,  I  thank  God  !  1  ihall  have  your  com- 
pany. I  believe  it  high  time  ydu  ftiould'  think  of 
adminiflering  another  emetic, 
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LETTER      I. 

^he  Re^j.  Dean  Berkley  to  Mr  Pope. 

Leghorn^  May  I.  1714. 
S  I  take  ingratitude  to  be  a  greater  crime 
than  impertinence,  I  chufe  rather  to  run  the 
rifk  of  being  thought  guilty  of  the  latter, 
than  not  to  return  you  my  thanks  tor  a  very  agreeable 
entertainment  you  juil  now  gave  me.  I  have  acci- 
dentally met  v/ith  your  Rape  of  the  Lock  here,  ha- 
ving never  feen  it  before.  Style,  painting,  judg- 
ment, fpirit,  I  had  already  admired  in  other  of  your 
writings  ;  but  in  this  I  am  charmed  with  the  magic 
of  your  invention,  with  all  thofe  images,  allaiions, 
and  inexplicable  beauties,  which  you  raife  fo  furpri- 
fmgly,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  naturally,  out  of  a 
trifle.  And  yet  I  cannot  fay  that  I  was  more  pleafed 
with  the  reading  of  it,  than  I  am  with  the  pretext  it 
gives  me  to  renew,  in  your  thoughts,  the  remem- 
brance of  one  who  values  no  happinefs  beyond  the 
friendfliip  of  men  of  wit,  learning,  and  good-na- 
ture, 

I  remem.ber  to  have  heard  you  mention  fome 
half-formed  defign  cf  coming  to  Italy.  What 
might  we  not  expeft  from  a  mufe  that  fmgs  fo  well 
in  the  bleak  climate  of  England,  if  fhe  felt  the 
fame  warm  fun,  and  breathed  the  fame  air  with  Vir- 
gil and  Horace  \ 

There  are  here  an  incredible  number  of  poets, 
that  have  ail  the  inclination,  but  want  the  genius, 
or  perhaps  the  art,  of  the  ancients.  Some  among 
therr,  who  undsriland  Englilh,  begin  to  relifli  our 

authors ; 
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authors-;  and  I  am  informed,  that  at  Florence  they 
have  tranilated  Milton  into  Italian  verie.  If  one 
who  kno\v5  (o  well  how  to  write  like  the  aid  La- 
tin poets,  came  among  them  ;  it  would  probably  bs-. 
a  means  to  retrieve  them  from  their  cold,  trivial, con- 
ceits, to  an  imitation  of  their  predeceifors. 

As  merchants,  antiquaries,  men  of  pleafure,  t^c 
have  all  different  views  in  travelling  ;  I  know  not 
whether  it  might  not  be  worth  a. poet's  while,  to 
travel,  in  order  to  ilore  his  iriind  v/ith  ftrong.  images 
of  nature. 

Green  helds  and  groves,  fiovv'ery  meadows  and 
purling  flreams  are  no  where,  in  fuch  perfedion  as 
in  England  :  but  if  ycj  would  know  lightfcme  days,. 
warm  fans,  and  blue  ikies,  you  muil:  come  to  Italy : 
and  to  enable  a  man  to  defcribe  rocks  and  precipices, 
it  is  abfolutely  necefTary  that  he  pafs  the  Alps. 

You  will  eafily  perceive  that  it  is  felf-intereH. 
makes  me  fo  fond  of  giving  advice  to  one  who  has 
no  need  of  it.  If  you  came  into  thefe  parts.,  1  ihould 
fly  to  fee  you.  I  am  here  by  the  favour  of  my  good 
friend  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  in  quality  of  cha- 
plain to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  ;  who  about  three 
months  fince  left  the  greateft  part  of  his  family  in 
this  town.  God  knows  how  long  we  Ihall  Hay  here» 
I  am 

Yoiir,  <^c. 

LETTER      II. 

Mr  P  o  F  E    to   Mr  J  E  R  V  A  s  ;'«   Ireland. 

July  9.  1716. 
'Hough,  as  you  rightly  remark,  I  pay  my  tax 
but  once  in  half  a  year,  yet  yoa  (hall  fee 
by  this  letter  upon  the  neck  of  my  laft,  that  I  pay  a 
double  tax,  as  we  nonjurors  ought  to  do.  Your  ac- 
q^uaintance  on  this  iide  of  the  fea  are  under  terrible 
apprehenuons  from  your  long  flay  in  Ireland,  that 
you  may  grow  too  polite  for  them  j  for  we  think 

(fiRce 
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fflnce  the  great  fuccefs  of  fueh  a  play  as  the  Nonju- 
ror) that   politenefs.  is  gone  over  the  water.     But 
others  are  of  opinion  it  has  been  longer  among  you, 
and  was  introduced  much  about  the  fame  time  with 
frogs,  and  with  equal  faccefs.    Poor  poetry  !  the  lit- 
tle that  is  left  of  it  here  longs  to  crofs  the  feas,  and 
leave  Enfden  in  full  and  peaceable  pofleffion  of  the 
Britiih  laurel :    and  we  begin  to  wiih  you  had  the 
finging  of  our  poets,  as  well  as  the  croaking  of  our 
fro2;s,  to  yourfelves,  in  facula  faculorum..     It  would  . 
be  well  in  exchange,  if  Parnelle,   and  two  or  three- 
more  of  your 'fsvans  would  come  hither,  efpecially. 
that  fwan,  who,  like  a  true  modern  one,  does  not ■■ 
fmg  at  all,   Dr   Sv.'ift.     I  am  (like  the  reft  of  the 
warid)  a  fufFerer  by  his  idlenefs.     Indeed  I  hate  that 
any  man  fhould  be  idle,  while  I  mult  tranilate  and 
comment;  and  I  may  the  more  fmcerely  wifh  for 
good  poetry  from  others  becaafc  I  am  become  a  per- 
fon  out  of  the  queftion  ;  for  a  tranflatar.is  no  more  a  ■ 
poet,  than  a  tailor  is  a  man. 

You  are,  doubtlefs,  perfuaded  of  the  validity  of 
that  famous  verfe, 

^Tis  expsBatlon  makes  a  hhjjlng'dear  : 

but  why  would  you  m.ake  your  friends  fonder  of  yon 
than  they  are  ? ,  There  is  no  manner  of  need  of  it. 
We  begin  to  expedl  you  no  more  than  antichrift  ;  a 
man  that  hath  abfented  himfelf  fo  long  from  his 
friends,  ought  tp  be  put  mtb  the  gazette. 

Every  body  here  has  great  need  of  you.  Many 
faces  have  died  for  want  of  your  pencil,  and  bloom- 
ing ladies  have  withered  in  expeding  your  return. 
Even  Frank  and  Betty  (that  conftant  pair)  cannot 
c"Onfole  themfelves  for  your  abfence ;  I. fancy  they 
will  be  forced  to  make  their  own  pifture  in  a  pretty 
babe,  before  you  come  home  :  it  will  be  a  noble  fub- 
je£t  for  a  fam.ily-piece.  Come  then,  and  having 
peopled  Ireland  with  a  world  of  beautiful  ihadows, 
comxC  to  us,  and  fee  with  that  eye  (which,  bke  the 
eye  of  the  world,    creates  beauties  by  looking  on 

thern)  j 
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ihem) ;  fee,  I  fay,  how  England  has  altered  the  airs 
of  all  its  heads  in  your  abfence  :  and  with  what 
fneaking  city-attitudes  our  moft  celebrated  perfon- 
a,2;es  appear,  in  the  mere  mortal  works  of  our 
painters. 

Mr  Fortefcue  is  much  yours ;  Gay  commemorates 
you  ;  and  laftly  (to  climb  by  juil  Heps  and  degrees) 
my  Lord  Burlington  defires  you  may  be  put  in  mind 
of  him.  His  gardens  flouriih,  his  flrud:ures  rife,  his 
pictures  arrive,  and  (what  is  far  more  valuable  than 
all)  his  own  good  qualities  daily  extend  themfeives 
to  all  about  him  :  of  whom  I  the  meaneft  (ne:ft  to 
ibme  Italian  fiddlers,  and  Engliih  bricklayers)  am  a 
living  inllance.     Adieu. 

LETTER     in. 

To  the  famc» 

No^j.  14.  1716. 

IF  I  had  not  done  my  utmoft  to  lead  my  life  fo 
pleafantly  as  to  forget  all  misfortunes,  I  fhould 
tell  y/ou  I  reckoned  your  abfence  no  fmall  one  5  but 
J  hope  you  have  alfo  had  many  good  and  pleafani: 
reafons  to  forget  your  friends  on  this  iide  tlie  world. 
If  a  wiih  could  tranfport  me  to  you  and  your  pre- 
fent  companions,  I  could  do  the  fame.  Dr  Swift,  I 
believe,  is  a  very  good  landlord,  and  a  cheerful  hoil 
at  his  own  table  :  I  fuppofe  he  has  perfectly  learned 
himfelf,  what  he  has  taught  fo  many  others,  rupta  twn 
infanire  lagena:  elie  he  would  not  make  a  proper  hoil 
for  your  humble  fervant,  who  (you  know),  though, 
he  drinks  a  glafs  as  feldom  as  any  man,  contrives  to 
break  one  as  often.  But  it  is  a  confolation  to  mcj 
that  I  can  do  this,  and  many  other  enormities,  un- 
der my  own  roof. 

But  that  you  and  I  are  upon  equal  terms,  in  all 
friendly  lazinefs,  and  have  taken  an  inviolable  oath 
to  each  other,  always  to  do  what  we  will ;  I  ihould 
reproach  you  for  i^:^  long  a  filenve.     The  bell:  amends 

you 
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yon  can  make  for  faying  nothing  to  me,  is  by  faying 
all  the  good  you  can  of  me,  which  is,  that  L  heartily 
love  and  efteem  the  Dean  and  Dr  Parnelle. 

Gay  is  yours  and  theirs.  His  fpirit-  is  awakened 
very  much  in  the  caufe  of  the  Dean,  which  has 
broke  forth  in  a  courageous  couplet  or  two  upon  Sir 
Richard  Blackmare  :  he  has  printed  it  with  his  name 
to  it,  and  bravely  ailigns  no  other  reafon,  than  that 
the  faid  Sir  Richard  has  abufed  Dr  Swift.  I  have 
alfo  fuftered  in  the  like  caufe,  and  ihall  fuffer  m.ore  : 
unlefs  Parnelle  fends  me  his  Zoilus  and  Bookworm, 
(which  the  Bithop  of  Glogher,  I  hear,  greatly  extols), 
it  will  be  fhortly,  concurrsre  belhmi  atone  njinim —^ 
1  love  you  all,  as  much  as  I  defpife  molt  wits  in  this 
dull  country.  Ireland  has  turned  the  tables  upon 
England  ;  and  if  I  have  no  poetical  friend  in  my  own 
aation,  I  will  be  as  proud  as  Scipio,  and  fay  (fmce  Ik 
am  reduced  to  fki:i  and  honQ)^  Ingrata pairia^  ne  oiT^ 
quidem  habeas. 


L  E  T  T  E  R     IV. 

To  the  fame, 

No"j.  29.  1716, 

H£;t  you  have  not  heard-  from  me  of  late,  a- 
fcribe  not  to  the  ufuai  iazinefs  of  your  corre- 
fpondent,  but  to  a  ramble  to  Oxford,,  where  your 
name  is,  m.entioned  with  honour,  even  in  a  land 
flowing  with  Tories-.  I  had  the  good  fortune  there 
to  be  often  in  the  converfation  of  Dr  Clarke  :  he 
entertained  me  with  feveral  drawings,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  original  defigns  of  Inigo  Jones's  White - 
ball.  I  there  faw  and  reverenced  iome  of  your  firil 
pieces,  which  future  painters  are  to  look  upon  as  we 
poets  do  on  the  Culex  of  Virgil  and  Batrachom.  of 
Homer. 

Halving  named,  this  latter  piece,  give  me  leave  to. 

aik*. 
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aflc,  wnat  is  become  of  Dr  Parnelle  and  his  frogs  *  ? 
Oblitufque  meorumf  obliv7jcc7idiis  et  illis,  might  be 
Horace's  wifh,  bat  will  never  be  mine  while  I  have 
fuch  meorums  as  Dr  Parnelle  aad  Dr  Swift.  I  hope 
the  fpring  will  reilore  you  to  us,  and  with  you  all  the 
beauties  and  colours  of  nature.  Not  but  I  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  pleasure  you  mull:  take  in  being 
admired  in  your  own  country,  which  fo  feldom  hap- 
pens to  prophets  and  poets  :  but  in  this  you  have  the 
advantage  of  poets ;  you  are  mailer  of -an  art  that 
muft  profper  and  grow  rich,  as  long  as  people  love, 
or  are  proud  of  themftives,  or  their  own  perfons. 
Hov/ever,  you  have  ibid  long  enough,  methinks,  to 
have  painted  all  the  numberlefs  hiitories  of  old  O- 
gygia.  If  you  have  begun  to  be  hiftorical,  I  recom- 
mend to  your  hand  the  liory  which  every  pious  Irilh- 
man  ought  to  begin  with,  that  of  St  Patrick  \  to  the 
end  you  may  be  obliged  (as  Dr  P.  was,  when  he  tranf- 
lated  the  Batrachomuomachia)  to  come  into  Eng- 
land, to  copy  the  frogs,  and  fuch  other  vermin  as 
were  never  leen  in  that  land  fince  the  time  of  that 
Gonfe/Tor. 

I  long  to  fee  you  a  hiilory-palnter.  Yoii  have  al- 
ready done  enough  for  the  private,  do  fomething  for 
the  public  ;  and  be  not  confined,  like  the  reit,  to 
draw  only  fuch  fdly  ftories  as  our  own  faces  tell  of 
us.  The  ancients  too  expedl  you  fhould  do  them 
right ;  thofe  ftatues  from  which  yoa  learned  your 
beautiful  and  noble  ideas,  demand  it  as  a  piece  of 
gratitude  from  you,  to  make  them  truly  known  to  all 
nations,  in  the  account  you  intend  to  write  of  their- 
characters.  I  hope  you  think  mere  warmly  -than  ever 
of  that  defign  f. 

*  He  tranflated  the  Batrachom.  of  Homer,  which  is  printei 
aniongft  his  poems. 

f  Mr  Pope  ufed  to  fay  be  had  had  an  acquaintance  with  three 
CEiinent  painters,  all  of  parts  and  ingenuity,  but  wirhout  com-" 
men  fenfe.  Inftead  of  valuing  themfelves  on  their  performances 
in  their  own  art,  where  they  had  merit;  the  one  was  deepvin 
military  archite£lure,  without  mathematics  ;  the  other  in  the 
doctrine  of  fate,  without  philofophy  ;  and  the  third  in  the  tranf- 
Ifl-tion  of  Don  Quixote,  without  Spanifh, 

As 
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As  to  vour  inquiry  about  your  houfe,  v/Ken  T  corfie 
whhin  the  wails,  they  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe  of 
Carthage,  where  your  friend,  like  the  wandering- 
Trojan, 

animitni p'lBura pafclt  inanu 

For  the  fpacious  manfion,  like  a  Turkifli  caravan- 
ferah,  entertains  the  vagabonds  with  only  bare  lod- 
ging, I  rule  the  family  very  ill,  keep  bad  hours,  and 
lend  out  your  pictures  about  the  town.  See  what  it 
is  to  have  a  poet  in  your  houfe!  Frank  indeed  does 
all  he  can  in  fuch  a  circumiliance  ;  for,  confidering 
he  has  a  wild  beaft  in  it,  he  conftantly  keeps  the 
door  chained  :  every  time  it  is  opened,  the  links 
rattle,  the  rufi:y  hinges  roar.  The  houfe  feems  fo 
fenfible  that  you  are  its  fupport,  that  it  is  ready  to 
drop  in  your  abfence  ;  but  I  ftill  truil  myfelf  under 
its  roof,  as  depending  that  Providence  v/iil  prefer ve 
fo  many  Raphaels,  Titians,  and  Guidos,  as  are 
lodged  in  your  cabinet.  Surely  the  fins  of  one  poet 
can  hardly  be  fo  heavy,  as  to  bring  an  old  houfe  o- 
ver  the  heads  of  fo  many  painters.  In  a  word,  your 
houfe  is  falling ;  but  what  of  that  ?  I  am  only  a 
lodger  *. 

L  E  T  1'  E  R      V. 

^be  Hon.  Mr  C  r  a  o  g  s  to  Mr  Pope. 

Paris,  Sept.  2.  1716. 

LAfl  poll  brought  me  the  favour  of  your  letter  of 
the  loth  Aug.  O.  S.  It  would  be  taking  too' 
much  upon  me  to  decide,  that  it  was  a  witty  one  ; 
I  never  pretend  to  more  judgment  than  to  know  what 
pleafes  me,  and  can  aiTure  you,  it  was  a  very  agree- j 
able  one.  The  proof  1  can  give  you  of  m.y  fmcerity 
in  this  opinion,  is,  that  I  hope  and  defire  you  would 
not  ftop  at  this,  but  continue  more  of  them. 

1  am  in  a  place  where  pleafure  is  continually  flow- 
Alluding  to  the  ftory  of  the  Irifhman, 
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?ng.  The  princes  fet  the  example,  and  ihe  fubjefts 
ibllovv  at  a  diftance-  The  ladies  are  of  all  parties  *, 
by  which  means  the  converfation  of  the  men  is  very 
much  foften«d  and  fafhioned  from  thofe  blunt  dif- 
putes  and  politics,  and  rough  jefts,  we  are  fo  gailty 
of;  while  the  freedom  of  the  women  takes  away  all 
formality  and  conftraint.  I  mull  own,  at  the  fame 
time,  thefe  beauties  are  a  little  too  artificial  for  my 
tafle :  you  have  feen  a  French  pidlure,  the  original 
is  more  painted,  and  fuch  a  crult  of  powder  and  ef- 
fence  in  their  hair,  that  you  can  fee  no  diiterence 
between  black  and  red»  By  difafing  ftays  and  indul- 
ging themfelves  at  table,  they  run  out  of  all  fliape  ; 
but  as  to  that,  they  may  give  a  good  reafon,  they 
prefer  conveniency  to  parade,  and  are,  by  this 
means,  as  ready,  as  th^y  are  generally  willing,  to  be 
charitable. 

I  am  furprifed  to  £nd  I  have  wrote  fo  much  fcan- 
dal ;  I  fancy  I  am  either  fetting  up  for  a  wit,  or 
imagine  I  muft  write  in  this  ftyle  to  a  wit;  I  hope 
you  will  prove  a  good-natured  one,  and  not  only  let 
me  healr  from  yon  fometimes,  but  forgive  the  fmall 
encouragement  you  meet  with.  I  will  not  trouble 
myfelf  to  fmiili  finely ;  a  true  compliment  is  better 
than  a  good  one,  and  I  can  alTure  you  without  any, 
that  I  am  very  fmcerely. 

Sir,  Yoursj  ^r. 

LETTER     VI, 

To  Mr    F  £  N  T  0  N, 

S  I  R>  May  5, 

I  Had  not  omitted  anfweriiig  yours  of  the  i8th  of 
lafl  month,  but  out  of  a  defire  to  give  you  foms 
certain  and  fatisfaftory  account,  which  way,  and  at 
what  time,  you  might  take  your  journey.  1  am  now 
commiilioned  to  tell  you,  that  Mr  Cragcrs  will  ex- 
pea  you  on  the  rifmg  of  the  parliament  "which  will 
i.  e.  in  all  companies. 

Vol.  in.  t  O  o  be 
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'he  as  focn  as  he  can  receive  you  In  the  manner  he 
Vv'ouid  receive  a  man  c/e  belles  Isltres,  that  is,  in  tran- 
quillity and  full  leifure.  1  dare  (slJ  your  v.'ay  of 
life  (which,  in  my  talle,  will  be  the  bell  in  the  world, 
and  with  one  of  the  bell  men  in  the  world)  muft 
prove  highly  to  your  contentment.  And,  I  mull 
add,  it  will  be  ftill  the  more  a  joy  to  me,  as  I  ihall 
reap  a  particular  advantage  from  the  good  I  ihail 
have  done  in  bringing  you  together  *,  by  feeing  it 
:in  my  own  neighbourhood.  Mr  Cra2;gs  has  taken  a 
houfe  clofe  by  mine,  whither  he  propofes  to  come  in 
three  weeks.  In  the  mean  time  I  heartily  invite  vou 
to  live  with  me.;  where  a.  frugal  and  philofophical 
diet,  for  a  time,  may  give  you  a  higher  relifli  of 
that  elegant  way  of  life  you  will  enter  into  after.  I 
defire  to  know  by  the  iirft  poft  how  foon  I  may  hope 
Xor  you. 

I  am  a  little  fcandalized  at  your  complaint  that 
-your  time  lies  heavy  on  your  hands,  when  the  mufes 
-have  put  fo  many  good  materials  into  your  head  to 
employ  them.  As  to  your  queftion,  What  1  am 
doing  I  I  anfwer,  Juli:  what  I  have  been  doing  feme 
years,  my  duty  ;  fecondly,  relieving  myfelf  with  ne- 
ceffary  amufem.ents,  or  exercifes,  v/hich  ihall  ferve 
.ane  inilead  of  phyfic  as  long  as  they  can  ;  thirdly, 
reading  till  I  am  tu'td  ;  and  laftly,  writing  when  I 
jiave  no  other  thing  in  the  world  to  do,  or  no  friend 
to  entertain  in  company. 

My  mother  is,  1  thank  God,  the  eaner,  if  not 
tJie  better,  for  my  cares ;  and  I  am  the  happier  in 
that  regard,  as  well  as  in  the  confcioufnefs  ol  doing 
my  beft.  My  next  felicity  is  in  retaining  the  gc»od 
ippinion  of  honefl  men,  who  think  me  not  quite  un 
defervin<y 


of  n 


and  in  £nQin^  no  iniuries  from 


*  Mr  Cvagg::  had  "had  no  ksrncd  education  j  he  wanted  to  im- 
prove himfeif  in  kttersj  and  dtfircd  Mr  Pcpe  to  chufe  him  out  a 
polite  fcholar,  by  whole -com-erfation  a-nd  inflrudion  he  mighlpro- 
■fit.  Mr  Pope  r^corr.mcnded  Mr  Fenton  j  hut  Mr  Craggs's  un- 
timely deaih  prevented  the  two  hitter  from  receiving  the  mutual 
Jjciiefits  of"  this  connsftion, 

otkers 
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ethers  hart  me,  as  long  as  I  know  myrslf.     I  will 
add  the  fmcerity  with  which  I  ad  towards  ingenious 
and  undefigning  men,  and  which  makes  me  always 
(even  by  a  natural  bond)  their  friend  ;  therefore  be-- 
Ikve  me  very  afTeflionately 

Your,  i^c, 

LET  T  £  R     VII. 

Re-v.  Dean  *  Berkley  to  Mr  Pope, 

Naples,  Od,  22.  N,  S.  17 17. 

I  Have  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  trouble  you 
with  a  letter,  but  was  difcouraged  for  want  of 
fomething  that  I  could  think  worth  fending  fifteen- 
hundred  miles,  Italy  is  fuch  an  exhauiled  fubjeft,.- 
that,  1  dare  fay,  you  vyould  eaiily  forgive  my  faying 
nothing  of  it :  and  the  imagination  of  a  poet  is  a 
thing  fo  nice  and  delicate,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter 
to  find  out  images  capable  of  giving  pleafure  to  one 
of  the  few,  who  (in  any  age)  have  come  up  to  that 
charafter.  I  am  neverthe!efs  lately  returned  from  an 
ifiand,  where  I  pa-iled  three  or  four  months  ;  which;> 
were  it  fet  out  in  its  true  colours,  might,  methinks,^ 
amufe  you  agreeably  enough  for  a  minute  or  two. 
The  ifland  Inarime  is  an  epiiome  of  the  whole  earthy- 
containing  within  the  co^mpafs  of  eighteen  miles,  a 
wonderful  variety  of  hills,  vales,  ragged  rocks, 
fruitful  plains,  and  barren  mountains,  all  thrown- 
together  in  a  moit  romantic  confufien.  The  air  is 
in  the  hotteft  feafon  conftantly  refrefhed  by  cool 
breezes  from  the  fea.  The  vales-  produce  excellent 
wheat  and  Indian  corn,  but  are  moitly  covered  with 
vineyards'  intermixed  with  fruit-trees.  Befides  the 
common  kinds,  as  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  ^j.- 
they  produce  oranges,  limes,  almonds,  pomegra- 
nates, figs,  water-melons,  and  many  other  fruits  un-- 
known  to  our  climates,  which  lie  every  v/here  open 

*  Afterwards  BiiKop  of   Cloyne  in  Ireland,    author  of  the 
Dialogues  of  Hylas  and  philonous,  the  Miaute  Piuiofopher,  &c'. 

O'o  z  ■  ecS 
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to  the  pafTenger.     The  hills  sre  the  greater-  part  cs- 
V€i=d    to   the  top  with  vines^,.    feme   with  chefnut 
groves  and  others  with  thickets  of  myrtle  and  lenti- 
icus.     The  fields  in  the  northern  fide  'are  divided  by 
hedge- rows  of  myrtle.     Several  fountains  and  rivu- 
lets i;di  to  the  beauty  of  this  landfcape,,  which  is- 
likewife  fet  off  by  the  variety  of  fame  barren  fpots, 
and  naked  recks.     But  that  which  crowi>s  the  fcene^ 
is  a  large  mountain,  rifmg  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
illand   (once   a  terrible   volcano,    by  the  ancients 
called  Mons  Epomeus)  ;   its  lower  parts  are  adorned 
with  vines  and  other  fruits ;  the  middle  affords  pa- 
fiure  to  flocks  of  goats  and  fheep  :  and  the  top  is 
a  fandy  pointed  rock,  from  which  you  havg  the  fmefl 
prolpedl  in  the  world,  furveying  at  one  view^  befides 
ieverai  pleafant  ifjands  lying  at  your  feet,  a  tra£l  of 
Italy  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  the 
promontory  of  Antium  to  the  cape  of  Palinurus  : 
the  greater  part  of  which  hath  been  fung  by  Homer 
and  Virgil,  as  making  a  confiderable  part  of  the  tra- 
vels and  adventures  of  their  two  heroes.  The  ifiands 
Caprea,  Prochyta,   and   Parthenope,    together  with 
Cajeta,   Cumas,   Monte  Mifeno,  the  habitations  of 
Circe,  the  Syrens,  and  the  La^ftrigcnes,  the  bay  of 
Naples,  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the  whole 
Campagnia  Felice,  make  but  a  part  of  this   noble 
landfcape  ;  which  v^ould  demand  an  imagination  as 
warm,  and  numbers  as  flowing  as  your  own,  to  de- 
fcribe  it.     The  inhabitants  of  this  delicious  ifie,  as 
they  are  without  riches  and  honours,    fo  are  they 
without  the  vices  and  follies  that  attend  them  ;    and 
were  they  but  as  much  Grangers  to  revenge,  as  they 
£,re  to  avarice  and  ambition,  they  mdght  in  fadl  an- 
swer the  poetical  notions  of  the  golden  age.     But 
they  have  got,  as  an  alloy  to  their  happinefs,  an  ill 
habit  of  murdering  one  another  on  flight  offences. 
We  had  an  indance  of  this  the  fecond  night  after 
our  arrival,  a  youth  of  eighteen  being  fliot  dead  by 
our  door  :  and  yet,  by  the  fole  fecret  of  minding  our 
ewn  buflnefs;  we  found  a  means  of  living  fecurely 

among 
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among  thofe  dangerous  people.  Would  you  know 
how  we  pafs  the  time  at  Naples  ?  Our  chief  enter- 
tainment is  the  devotion  of  our  neighbours  :  befides 
the  gaiety  of  their  churches  (where  folks  go  to  fee 
what  they  call  una  bella  de'vctione  (i.  e.)  a  fort  of  re- 
ligious opera)^  -they  make  fireworks  almoft  every 
week,  out  of  devotion  ;  the  llreets  are  often  hung-" 
with  arras,  out  of  devotion  ;  and  (what  is  flill  more 
ftrange)  the  ladies  invite  gentlemen  to  their  houfes,  . 
and  treat  them  with  mufic  and  fweetmeats,  out  of 
devotion  ;  in  a  word,  were  it  not  for  this  devotion 
of  its  inhabitants,  Naples  would  have  little  elfe  to 
jeeommend  it,  beilde  the  air  and  fituation.  Learn- 
ing is  in  no  very  thriving  flate  here,  as  indeed  no 
where  elfe  in  Italy;  Jiovvever,  among  many  pretend- 
ers, fome-men  of  taile  are  to  be  met  with.  A  friend 
of  mine  told  me  not  long  Unce,  that,  being  to  vi/it 
Salvini  at  Florence,  he  found  him  reading  your  Ho- 
mer :  he  liked  the  notes  extremely,  and  could  find 
no  other  fault  with  the  verlion,  but  that  he  thought 
it  approached  too  near  a  paraphrafe  ;  whicK  fhews 
h^  not  to  be  fufficiently  acquainted  with  our  lan- 
guage. I  wifh  you  health  to  go  on  with  that  noble 
work,  and  when  you  have  that,  I  need  not  wiili  you 
fuccefs.  You  will  do  me  the  jullice  to  believe, 
that  whatever  relates  to  your  welfare  is  fincerely 
wifned.  by 

Yoar,  l^c^ 

LETTER     VIIL 

Mr  Pope  to  *** 

Dec.  J2,  17 1 3. 

THE  old  projeiSl  of  a  window  in  the  bofom,  to 
render  the  foul  of  man  vifible,  is  what  Qyciy 
honeit  friend  has  manifold  reafon  to  wifh  for;  yet 
even  that  wsuld  not  do  in  our  cafe,  v>'hile  you  are  fo 
far  feparated  from  me,  and  fo  long.  I  begin  to  fear 
ycu  will  die  in  Ireland,  and  that  denunciation  will 
O  o  3  be 
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be  fulfilled  upon  you,  Hihernus  es,  et  in  Hihermam 
re^erteris.  I  Hiould  be  apt  to  think  you  in  Sancho^s 
cafe  ;  fome  duke  has  made  you  governour  of  an  i- 
iland,  or  wet  place,  and  you  are  adminiflering  laws 
to  the  wild  Irifh.  But  I  mull  own,  when  you  talk 
of  building  and  planting,  you  touch  my  ftriiig  ;  and 
I  am  as  apt  to  pardon  you,  as  the  fellow  that  thought 
himfeif  Jupiter  would  have  pardoned  the  other  mad- 
man who  called  hirnfelf  his  brother  Neptune.  Alas, 
Sir,  do  you  know  whom  you  talk  to  ?  one  that  has 
been  a  poet,  was  degraded  to  a  tranflator,  and  at 
laft,  through  mere  dulnefs,  is  turned  an  architeft. 
You  know  Martial's  cenfure,  Frt^ccne?}!  facito  i-el 
circhite£ium.  However,  1  have  one  way  left,  to 
plan,  to  elevate,  and  to  furpriie,  (as  Bays  fays) ;  the 
next  news  ycu  may  exped.  to  hear,  is,  that  1  am  in 
debt. 

The  hirlory  of  m^y  tranfplantation  and  fettlement 
which  you  defire,  v^ould  require  a  volume,  were  1 
"to  enumerate  the  many  projefts,  difficulties,  viciffi- 
fudes,  and  various  fates  attending  that  important 
part  of  my  life  :  much  more,  Should  I  defcribe  the 
many  draughts,  elevations,  profiles,  perfpedives, 
\£c.  of  every  palace  and  garden  propofed,  intended, 
and  happily  raifed,  by  the  Itrength  of  that  faculty 
wherein,  ail  great  geniufes  excel,  imagination.  At 
lall;,  the  gods  and  fate  have  fixed  me  on  the  borders 
of  the  Thames,  in  the  diftridis  of  Richmond  and 
Twickenham  :  it  is  here  I  have  paiTed  an  entire  year 
of  my  life,  without  any  £xed  abode  in  London,  or 
more  than  calling  a  tranfitory  glance  (for  a  day  or 
two  at  mxcft  in  a  month)  on  the  pomps  of  the  town. 
It  is  here  I  hope  to  receive  you.  Sir,  returned  from 
eternizing  the  Ireland  of  this  age.  For  you  my 
ftruftures  rife  ;  for  you  T[\y  cclonades  extend  their 
wings  ;  for  you  my  groves  afpire,  and  rofes  bloorr. 
And,  to  fay  truth,  I  hope  pofterity  (which,  no  doubt, 
will  be  made  acquainted  with  all  thefe  things)  will 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  principal  motives  of  m.y 
architeclure,  that  it  was  a  nianfion  prepared  to  re- 
cti ve 
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ceive  you,  againft  ycur  own  fbould  fall  to  duit, 
which  is  dellined  to  be  the  tomb  of  poor  Frank  and 
Betty,  and  the  immopta-l  monument  of  the  iidelity 
of  two  fach  fervants-,  who  have  excelled  in  conflancy 
the  very  rats  of  your  family. 

What  more  can  I  tell  you  of  myfelf?  fomue.h, 
and  yet  all  put  together  fo  little,  that  I  fcarce  care 
or  know  how  to  do  it.  Eut  the  very  reafons  that 
are  againft  putting- it  upon  paper,  are  as  ilrong  for 
telling  it,. you  in  perfon  ;  and  I  am  uneafy  to  be  fo 
long  denied  the  laiisfaifiion  of  it. 

At  prefent  1  confider  you  bound  in  by  the  Irlfh. 
fea,  like 'the  ghofts  in  Virgil, 

Trijli  palus  inamahiiis  unda 
Alligaty  et  nonjies  Styx  circumfufa  coh'rcef  ! 

and  I  cannot  exprefs  how  I  long  to  renew  our 
old  intercourfe  and  converfation,  our  morning-con- 
ferences in  bed  in  the  fame  room,  our  evenino-- walks 
in  the  park,  our  amufmg  voyages  on  the  water,  our 
philofophical  fuppers,  our  left  urea,  our  dilTertations, 
our  gravities,  our  reveries,  our  fooleries,  our  what 
not  ?  —  This  awakens  the  memory  of  fome  of  thofe 
who  have  made  a  part  in  all  thefe.  Poor  Parnelle, 
Garth,  Rovve  1  You  jultly  reprove  me  for  not  fpeak- 
in?  of  the  death  of  the  laft  :  Parnelle  was  too  much 
in  my  mind,  to  whofe  memory  I  am  eredling  the 
bell:  monument  i  can.  What  he  gave  m^e  to  pubiifh 
was  but  a  fmall  part  of  what  he  left  behind  him  ;  but 
it  was  the  bell,  and  1  will  not  make  it  worfe  by  en- 
iaro;in?  it.  I  would  fain  knov^^  if  he  be  buried  at 
Cheiler,  or  Dublin;  and  what  care  has  been,  or  is 
to  be  taken  for  his  monument,  l5c.  Yet  I  have  not 
neglected  m.y  devoirs  to  Mr  Rowe;  I  am  writing 
this  very  <i^y  his  epitaph  for  Weftminiler-abbey, — 
After  thefe,  the  befi  r  atured  of  men.  Sir  SaiTiUei 
Garth,  has  left  me  in  the  trueft  concern  for  his  lofs. 
His  death  was  very  heroical,  and  yet  unafreded  e- 
nough  to  have  m.ade  a  faint  or  a  philofoph^r  famous. 
But  ill  tongues,  and  worfc  hearts  have  branded  even 

his 
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Lis  kit  moments,  as  wrongfully  as  they  did  his  life^ 
with  irreligion.  You . in u ft  have  heard  many  tales  on 
this  fabjeft ;  but  if  ever  there  was  a  good  Chriitian 
Without  knowing  himfelf  to  be  fo,  it  was  Dr  Garth, 

Your,  cs^c. 

L:  E  T  T  E  R      IX, 

To  Mr.  *  *  **  ■ 

Sept.  1 7.' 
^KE  gaiety  of  your  letter  proves  you  not  fo  ftu- 
dious  of  wealth  as  many  of  your  profeiTion. 
are,  fince  you  can  derive  matter  of  mirth  from  want 
of  buiinefs.  .  You  sre  none  of  thofe  lawyers  who  de- 
fence the  m- otto  of  the  devil,  Qirctat  quarens^quem 
de~ocret.     But  your  circuit  v/iil  fit  lealt  procure  ycu 
one  of  the  greateil  of  temporal  bleinngs,    health. 
What  an  advantageous  circumliance  is  it^  for  one 
that  loves  rambling  fo  well,  to  be  a  grave  and  repu- 
table rambler?  Vk'hile  (like  your  fellow- circuitee^,  the 
fun)  you  travel  the  round  of  the  earth,  and  behold 
*ill  the  iniquities  under  the  heavens?  Y'ou  are  much 
a  fuperiour  genius  to  me  in  rambling ;  you,  like  a 
pigeon  (  to  which  I  would  fooncr  compare  a  lawyer 
than  to  a  hawk),  can  fly  feme  hundred  leagues  at  a 
pitch ;   I,  like  a  poor  fquirrel,  am  continually  ia 
motion  indeed,  but  it  is  about  a  cage  of  three  foot : 
my  little  excurfions  are  but  like  thofe  of  a  fhop- 
keeper,  who  walks  every  day  a  mile  or  two  before 
his  own  door,  but  minds  his  buiinefs  all  the  while, 
Y'cur  letter  of  the  caafe  lately  before  ycu,  J  could 
not  but  communicate  to  fome  ladies  of  your  acquain- 
tance.    I  am  of  opinion,  if  you  continued  a  corre- 
fpondence  of  the  fame  fort  during  a  v^^hole  circuit, 
it  could  not  fail  to  pleafe  the  fex,  better  than  half 
the  novels  they  read ;  there  v^ould  be  in  them  what 
they  lo\'e  above  all  things,  a  moll  happy  union  of 
truth  and  fcandal.    I  afTure  you  the  Bath  affords  no- 
thing equal  to  it :  it  is  on  the  contrary  full  of gra've 
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and  fad  men,  Mr  Earon  S.  Lord  Chief  Juftice  A«. 
Judge  P.  and  CojJnfellor  B.  who  ha«  a  large  pimple. 
on  the  tip  of  his  nofe,  but  thinks  it  inconnlrent  witk. 
his  gravity  to  wear  a  patchy  notwithflandin^  the  pre- 
cedent of  an  eminent  jadge.     X  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your,  l^Q^ 

LETTER      X. 

r<?  the  Earl  of  B  u  r  L  i  k  g  T  0  n. 

My  Lord, 

F  your  mare  could  fpeak,   fhe  would  give  an  ac- 
count of  what  extraordinary-  company  Ihe  had  on 
the  road  ;  which  fince  fhe  cannot  do,  I  will. 

It  was  the  enterprifing  Mr  Lintot,  the  redoubtable 
rival  of  Mr  Tonfon,  who  mounted  on  a  fione-horfe,. 
(no  difagreeable  companion  to  vourLordlhip's  mare), 
overtook  me  in  Windfor-foreft.  He  faid,  he  heard 
I  defigned  for  Oxf(ird,  the  feat  of  the  mufes,  and 
woiild,,  ^s  my  bookfeller,.  by  all  means  accompany- 
me  thither. 

I  a&ed  him  where  he  got  his  horfe  ?  He  anuvered, 
he  got  it  of  his  publifher  :  "  For  that  rogue  my  prin- 
'*  ter  (faid  he)  difappointed  me  :  I  hoped  to  puthim 
*'  in  good  humour  by  a  treat  at  the  tavern,  of  a 
*'  brown. fi'icafTee  of  rabbits,  which  coil  two  ihillingSs 
*'  with  two  quarts  of  wine,  befides  my  converfaticn,. 
*'  I  thought  myfelf  cockfure  of  his  horfe,  which  he. 
"  readily  promifed  me,  but  faid,  that  Mr  Tonfori 
"  had  juft  fuch  another  defiga  of  going  to  Cam- 
**  bridge,  expelling  there  the  copy  of  a  new  kind  of 

**  Horace  from  Dr -,  and  if  Mr  Tonfon  v/ent,  he 

*'  was  pre-engaged  to  attend  him^  being  to  have  the 
**  printing  of  the  faid  copy. 

*'  So  in  ihort  I  borrowed  this  Hone-horfe  of  my 
**  publifher,  v^hich  he  had  of  Mr  Oldmixon  for  a 
*'  debt;  he  lent  me  too  the  pretty  boy  you  fee  after- 
*'  me  :    he  was  a  fmutty  dog  yefterday,  and  cofl  me 
*^  Rear  two  hours  to  ^v/iifti  the  ink  oft"  his  face  ;  but. 

''  the^ 
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^'  the  devil  is  a  fair-conditioned  devil,  and  very  for- 
"  ward  in  his  catechife  :  if  yoaiiave  anymore  bags, 
*'  he  fhall  carry  them." 

I  thought  Mr  Lintot's  civility  not  to  be  negleftedj 
fb  gave  the  boy  a  fmall  bag,  containing  three  fhirts, 
and  an  Elzevir  Virgil ;  and  mounting  in  an  inilanr, 
■proceeded  on  the  road,  with  my  man  before,  my 
courteous  ftationer  befide,  and  the  aforefaid  devil  be- 
hind. 

Mr  Lintot  began  in  this  manner.  "  Now  damn 
^'  them  i  what  if  they  fhould  put  it  into  the  newf- 
**  paper,  how  you  and  I  went  together  to  Oxford  ? 
"  v»'hat  would  I  care?  If  1  ihould  go  down  into  Suf- 
^'  fex,  they  would  fay  I  was  gone  to  the  Speaker.  But 
*'  what  of  that  ?  If  my  fon  were  but  big  enough  to 
^*  go  on  with,  the  bufinefa,  by  G-d  I  would  keep  as» 
*'  good  company  as  old  Jacob." 

Hereupon  I  inquired  of  his  fon.     *'  The  lad  (fays- 
**  he)  has  fine  parts,  but  is  fom.ewhat  iickly,  mucii; 
*'  as  you  are. — I  fpare  for  nothing  in  his  education 
**  at  Wefcminller.     Pray,    do   not  you  think  Weft-  ,: 
*'  minfcer  to  be  the  bell  fchool  in  England  ?  moll  of  "^ 
**  the  late  miniiiry  came  out  of  it,  fo  did  many  of 
*'  this  minifiry..    I  hope  the  boy-  will  make  his  for?^, 
*'  tune." 

Do  not  you  defign  to  let  him  pafs  a.  year  at  Ox- 
ford ?  *'  To  what  purpofe  ?"(faid  he);  the  univerficies 
*^  do  but  make  pedants,  and  I. intend  to  breed  him  a. 
**  man  of  bufmefs." 

As  Mr  Lintot  was  talking,  I  obferved  he  fat  un- 
eafy  on  his  faddle,  forv/hich  I  exp-refled  fome  fcli- 
citade.  Nothing,  fays  he,  lean  bear  it  well  -enough.; 
but  iince  we  have  the  day  before  us,  rnethinks  it 
would  be  very  pleafant  for  you._  to  reft  a  while  under 
the  woods.  When  we  were  alighted,  "  See  here, 
*'  what  a  mighty  pretty  Horace  I  have  in  my  pocket! 

what  if  you  amufed  yourfelf  in  turning  an  ode  til] 

we  mount  again  r  Lord  !  if  you  pleafed,  what  a 
*''  clever  rniiceilany  might  you  make  at  leifurehours  rl* 
Perhaps  I  may,  faid  I,  if  we  ride  on  5  the  motion  Is 

an. 
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Till  aid  to  my  fancy,  around  trot  very  much  a-wakeris 
my  fpirits  :  then  jog  on  apace,  and  I  will  think  as 
hurd  as  I  can. 

Silence  enfued  for  a  full  hour;  after  which  Mr 
Lintot  lugged  the  reins,  flopped  fhort,  and  bro'kc 
out,  "  Well,  Sir,  how  far  have  you  gone  ?"  I  an~ 
fwered,  Seven  miles.  "  Z — ds,  Sir,"  faid  Lintot,  "  I 
*'  thouo-ht  you  had  done  feven  ftanzas.  Oldfworth, 
*'  in  a  ramble  round  Wimbleton-hill,  would  tranilate 
*'  a  whole  ode  in  half  this  time.  1  will  fay  that  for 
*'  Oldfvvorth,  (though  I  lofi  by  his  Timothy's),  he 
*'  tranilates  an  ode  of  Horace  the  quickett  of  any 
*'  man  in  Eji^^Iand.  I  remember  Dr  King  would 
"  write  verfes  in  a  tavern  three  hours  after  he  could 
*"•'  not  fpeak  ;  and  there  is  Sirliichard,  in  tliat  rum- 
''^  bling  old  chariot  of  his,  between  Fleet-ditch  and 
*'  St  Giles's  pond,  fhall  make  you  half  a  Job." 

Pray,  Mr  Lintot,  (faid  I),  now  you  talk  of  tranfla- 
tors,  what  is  your  method  of  managing  them  r  "  Sir, 
'^^  (replied  he),  thofe  are  the  faddeft  pack  of  rogues 
''^  in  the  Vv^odd  ;  in  a  hungry  nt  they  will  fwear  they 
*•  underftand  ail  the  lanpuac;es  in  the  univerfe :  I 
*'  have  known  one  of  them  take  down  a  Greek  book 
*^  upon  my  counter,  and  cry,  Ah,  this  is  Hebrev%',  I 
^*  muil  read  it  from  the  latter  end.  By  G-d  I  caa 
**•  never  be  fare  in  thefe  fellows,  for  I  neither  under- 
*'  ftand  Greek,  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian  rnyMu 
**  But  this  is  my  way  ;  I  agree  with  them  for  ten 
*'  jfhillings  J>er  iheet,  with  a  provifo,  that  I  will  have 
*'*  their  doings  corrected  by  whom  I  pie'afe :  fo  by 
*•'  one  or  other  they  are  led  at  laft  to  the  "true  fenfe  of 
'■^  ^n  author;  my  judgment  giving  the  negative  to 
*'■  all  my  tranflators."  But  hew  are  you  fecure  thofe 
correAors  may  not  impofe  upon  3'ou  ?  *'  Why,  I  get 
"  any  civil  gentleman,  (erpeciaHy  any  Scotchman), 
"  that  comes  into  my  ftop,  to  read  the  original  to 
*'  me  in  Englilh  ;  by  this  I  kno^.v  whether  my  f  rii 
*•  tranflator  be  deficient,  and  whetiier  my  corredor 
^'  merits  his  money  or  not  ? 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  lail  month  ; 

**  I 
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^*  I  bargained  with  S'*  for  a  new  verfion  of  Ludretia^ 
"  to  pubiifli  againll:  Tonlbn's,  agreeing  to  pay  the 
^'  author  fo  many  (hillings  at  his  producing  fo  many 
**  lines.  He  made  a  great  progrefs  in  a  very  Ihort 
^'  time,  and  I  gave  it  to  the  correftor  t^  compare 
"  with  the  Latin;  but  he  went  direflly  to  Creech's 
''  tranflation,  and  found  it  the  lame  word  for  word, 
**  all  but  the  firft  page.  Now,  what  do  you  think  I 
^^  did  ?  I  arrelled  the  tranilator  for  a  cheat ;  nay, 
"^^  and  I  llopt  the  corredlor's  pay  too,  upon  this  proof 
'•  that  he  had  made  ufe  of  Creech  inilead  of  the  ori- 
«*  ginal." 

Pray  tell  me  next  how  you  deal  with  the  critics  ? 
**  Sir,  (faid  he),  nothing  more  eafy.  I  can  iilencs 
^'  the  mofl  formidable  of  them  :  the  rich  ones  for  a 
'^'  fneet  apiece  of  the  blotted  manufcript,  which  cofts 
*'  me  nothing ;  they  will  go  about  with  it  to  their 
"  acquaintance,  and  pretend  they  had  it  from  the 
^*  author,  who  fubmitted  to  their  correction  :  this 
^^  has  given  feme  of  them  fuch  an  air,  that  in  time 
"*'  they  come  to  be  confulted  with,  and  dedicated  to, 

*'  as  the  top  critics  of  the  tovvn.- As  for  the  poor 

^'  critics,  1  svill  give  you  one  inftance  of  my  rnanage- 
*'  ment,  by  which  you  may  guefs  at  the  reit.  A  lean 
■*'  man,  that  looked  like  a  very  good  fcholar,  came 
^^  to  me  the  other  day  ;  he  turned  over  your  Homer, 
"  Hiook  his  head,  ihrugged  up  his  fnoulders,  and 
**  piil^ied  at  every  line  of  it :  otjC  would  wonder  (lays 
"  he)  at  the  firange  prefumption  of  feme  men  ;  Ho- 
*'  mer  is  no  fuch  eafy  tafk,  that  every  tripling, 
"  every  vei-fifi^r — -He  was  going  on,  when  my  wife 
"  called  to  dinner  :  Sir,  faid  T,  Vv'ill  you  pleafe  to 
**  eat  a  piece  of  beef  v/ith  me?  Mr  Lintot,  faid  he, 
*'  I  am  forry  you  iliould  be  at  the  expenfe  of  this 
*'  great  book,  1  am  really  concerned  on  your  ac- 
«'  count— Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you:  if  you 
*'  can  dine  upon  a  piece  of  beef,  together  with  a  llice 
"  of  pudding — Mr  Lintot,  I  do  not  fay  but  Mr  Pope, 
<'  if  he  would  condefcend  to  advife  with  men  of 
«'  learning — Sir,  the  pudding  is  upon  the  table,  if 

<<  you 
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■'^  you  pleafe  to  go  in-*-My  critic  complies,  he  comes 
*'  to  a  tafte  of  your  poetry,  and  tells  me  in  the  fame 
**  breath,  that  the  book  is  commendable,  and  the 
*^  pudding  excellent. 

*'  Now,  Sir,  (concluded  Mr  Lintot),  in  return  to 
**  the  franknefs  I  have  Ihewn,  pray  tell  me,  is  it  the 
**  opinion  of  your  friends  at  court  that  my  Lord. 
*'  Lanfdown  will  be  brought  to  the  bai  or  not  ?"  i 
told  him  I  heard  he  would  not,  and  I  hoped  it,  my 
Lord  being  one  I  had  particular  obligations  ta. 
*«  That  may  be  (replied  Mr  Lintot),  bufby  G-d  if 
*'  he  is  not,  1  fhall  lofe  the  printing  of  a  very  good 
**  trial." 

Thefe,  my  Lord,  are  a  few  traits  by  which  you 
may  difcern  the  genius  of  Mr  Lintot,  which  I  have 
chofen  for  the  fubjecl  of  a  letter,  I  dropt  him  as 
foon  as  I  got  to  Oxford,  and  paid  a  vifit  to  my  Lord 
Carleton  and  Middleton. 

The  converfations  I  enjoy  here  are  not  to  be  preju- 
diced by  my  pen,  and  the  pleafures  from  them  only 
to  be  equalled  when  I  meet  your  Lord  ill  ip,  I  hope 
in  a  few  days  to  cad  myfelf  from  youj:  horfe  at  your 
feet, 

I  am,  ^V, 

LETTER     XI. 

To  the  Duke  of  Bucking  ha  5.1. 

(In  anfwer  to  a  letter  ixi  which  he  inclofed  the  de- 
fzription  of  Buckingham  houfe,  written  by  him 
to  the  D.  of  Sh.) 

PLiny  was  one  of  thofe  few  authors  who  had  a 
warm  houfe  over  his  head,  nay  tMO  houfes,  as 
appears  by  two  of  his  epiftles.  I  believe,  if  any  of 
his  contemporary  authors  duril  have  informed  the 
public  where  they  lodged,  we  fhould  have  found  the 
garrets  of  Rome  as  well  inhabited,  as  thofe  of  Fleet- 
Ilreet  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  let  creditors  into  fuch 
VoL.IIL  t  P  P  a 
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•-■a  fecret,  therefore  we  may  prefume  that  then,  as  well 
as  novv-a-days,  nobody  knew  where  they  lived  but 
their  bookfellers. 

It  feems,   than  when  Vii-gil   came  to  Rome,  he 

had  no  lodging  at  all  :  he  firil  introduced  himfeh"  to 

Auguilus  by  an  epigram,  beginning,  l\ocle  pluit  tota- 

^n  obfervatidn  which  .probably  he  had  not  made,  un- 

Jefs  he  had  lain  all  night  in  the  ftreet. 

Where  Juvenal  lived,  we  cannot  affirm  ;  but  hi 

-one  of  his  fatires  he  complains  of  the  exceffive  price 

of  lodgings ;    neither  do  I  believe  he  would  have 

talked   fo  feelingly   of  Codrus's   bed,    if  there  had 

teen  room  for  a  bedfellow  in  it. 

1  believe,  with  all  the  cftentation  of  Pliny,  he 
AvouM  have  been  glad  to  have  changed  both  his 
houfes^  for  his  Grace's  one  ;  which  is  a  country- 
houfe  in  the  fummer,  and  a  town-houfe  in  the  win- 
ter, and  mufc  be  owned  to  be  the  Brcpereft  habita- 
tion for  a  wife  man,  v/ho  fees  all  the  world  change 
-every  feafon  withqutever  changing. himfelf. 

I  have  been  reading  the  defcription  of  Pliny's 
^houfe  with  an  eye  to  yours ;  but,  fmding  they  vvili 
bear  no  comparifcn,  will  try  if  it  can  be  matched 
h\r  the  iarg£  country-feat  1  inhabit  at  prefent,  and 
fee  what  figure  it  may  make  by  the  help  of  a  florid 
•defcription. 

You  mud  expeft  nothing  regular  in  my  defcrip- 
tion, any. more  than  in  the  houfe  j  the  whole  vail  e- 
difice  is  fo  disjointed,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  it  fo 
detached  one,  from  the  other,  and  yetfo  joir.inga- 
,gain,  one  cannot  tell  how,  that,  in  one  of  my  poeti- 
tical  fits,  I  imagined  it  had  been  a  village  in  Am- 
phion's  tim.e,  where  the  cottages  having  taken  a 
■country-dance  together,  had  been  allout,  .and  flood 
-ilone-itill  with  amazement  ever  fmce. 

You  muft  excufe  me,  if  1  fay  nothing  of  the  front; 

indeed  I  do  not  know  which  it  is,    A  itrano-er  would 

be  grieyoufiy  difappointed,  who  endeavoured  to  get 

into  this  houfe  the  right  Vv'ay.     -One  would  reafon- 

^bly  expe^;  after  the  entry  through  the  porch  to  ho. 

Jet 
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let  into  the  hall :  alas  nothing  Jefs  !  you  find  your- 
felf  in  the  houfe  of  office.  From,  the  parlour  you 
think  to  ftep  into  the  drawing  room,  but  upon  open- 
ing the  iron-nailed  dcor,  you  are  convinced  by  a 
flight  of  birds  about  your  ears,  and  a  cloud  of  dull 
in  your  eyes,  that  it  is  the  pigeon-houfe.  If  you 
come  into  the  chapel,  you  find  its  altars,  like  thofe 
of  the  ancients,  continually  fmoking,  but  ii  is  with 
the  fteams  of  the  adjoining  kitchen. 

The  oreat  hall  within  is  hig-h  and  foacious,   flank- 
ed  on  one  fide  with  a  very  long  table,  a  true  image 
of  ancient  hofpitality  :  the  walls  are  all  over  orna- 
mented with  monitrous  horns  of  animals,  about  twen- 
ty broken  pikes,,  ten  or  a  dozen  blunderbuiTe?,  and  a- 
ruily  matchlock  niuiliet  or  two,  which  we  were  in- 
formed had  ferved  in  the  civil  wars.    Here  is  one  va(t 
arched   window   beautifully  darkened   with    divers 
fcuccheons  of  painted  glafs  :  one  fliining  pane  in  par- 
ticular bears  date   1286,  which  alone  preferves  the. 
laem.ory  of  a  knight  whofe  iron  armour  is  long  fince- 
perithedwith  rult,  and  whofe  alabader  nofe  is  moul- 
dered from  his  monument.    The  face  of  dame  Elea- 
nor in  another  piece  owes  more  to  that  fingle  praie 
than  to  all  the  ghlTes  ihe  ever  cc4iful ted  in  her  life.. 
After  this,  who  can  fay  that  glafs  is  frail,  when  it  is. 
not  half  fo  frail  as  human  beauty,  or  glory  1  and. 
yet  I  cannot  but  figh  to  think  that  the  m.ofl;  authen- 
tic record  of  fo  ancient  a  family  fhould  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  every  infant  who  flings  a  Hone.  .  In  former- 
days  there  have  dined  in  this  hall  gartered  knights,, 
and  courtly  dames,  attended  by  ufiiers,  {^--^^tx^,  and 
fenefchals ;  and  yet  it  v/as  but  lafi  night,  that  an  owI~ 
fiew  hither  and  miiiook  it  for  a  barn. 

This  hail  lets  you(up  and  dowa)  over  a  very higk. 
threlhold  into  the  great  parlour.  Its  contents  are  a: 
broken-bellied  virginal,  a  couple  of  crippled  velvet 
chairs,  with  two  or  three  mildewed  pictures  of- 
mouldy.anceftors,  v/ho  look  as  diAnaily  as  if  they 
came  frefli  from  hell  with  all  their  brimfvone  about 
them  5  thefe  are .  carefully  fet  at  the  farther. corne'*^ 
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for  the  windows  being  every  where  broken  make  it 
lb  convenient  a  place  to  dry  poppies  and  rnuitard- 
feed,  that  the  room  is  appropriated  to  that  ufe. 

Next  this  parlour,  as  I  laid  before,  lies  the  pigeon- 
Jicufe,  by  the  fide  of  which  runs  an  entry,  which  lets 
•you  on  one  hand  and  t'  other  into  a  bedchamber, 
a  butterv,  and  a  fmall  hole  called  the  chaplain's  ftu- 
dy  :  then  follow  a  brew-houfe,  a  little  green  and 
gilt  parlour,  and  the  great  fiairs,  under  which  is  the 
dairy ;  a  little  farther  on  the  right  the  fervants  hall, 
and  by  the  iide  of  it  up  fix  fleps,  the  old  lady's  cio* 
iet  for  her  private  devotions  ;  which  has  a  lettice  in- 
to the  hall,  intended  (as  we  imagine)  that  at  the  fame 
lime  as  ihe  prayed,  fhe  might  have  an  eye  on  the 
men  and  maids.  There  are  upon  the  ground-floor 
in  ail  twenty-iix  apartments,  among  which  I  muft 
not  forget  a  chamber  which  has  in  it  a  large  antiqui- 
ty of  timber,  that  feerns  to  have  been  either  a  bed- 
flead,  or  a  cyder-prefs. 

The  kitchen  is  built  in  form  of  the  Rotunda,  be- 
ing one  vail  vault  to  the  top  of  the  houfe^  where  one 
aperture  ferves  to  let  out  the  fmoke,  and  let  in  the 
hVht.  By  the  blacknefs  of  the  walls,  the  circular 
fires,  vail  cauldrons,  yawning  mouths  of  ovens  and 
furnaces,  you  v/ould  think  it  either  the  forge  of  Vul- 
can, the  cave  of  Polypheme,  or  the  temple  of  Mo- 
loch. The  horrour  of  this  pi?.ce  has  made  fuch  an 
impreffion  on  the  country-people,  that  they  believe 
the  witches  keep  their  Sabbath  here,  and  that  once  a- 
year  the  devil  treats  them  with  infernal  venifon,  a 
roaf^ed  tiger  iVuiled  with  ten-penny  tails. 

Above  ftairs  we  have  a  pumber  of  rooms  :  you  ne- 
ver pafs  cut  of  one  into  another  but  by  the  afcent  or 
defcent  of  two  or  three  l^airs.  Our  bell  room- is  very 
long  and  low,  of  theexad,  proportion  of  a  band- box. 
In  moit  of  thefe  rooms  there  are  hangings  of  the  ii- 
r.eil  work  in  the  world,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which 
Arachne  fpins  from  her  own  bowels.  Were  it  not 
for  this  only  furniture,  the  v^hole  would  be  a  mifer- 
able  fcene  of  naked  walls,    flawed  ceilings,    broken 

windows. 
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T^Indows,  and  rufty  locks.     The  roof  is  fo  decayed, 
that  after  a  favourable  fhovver  we  may  expedl  a  crop 
of  mufhrooms  be'cvveen  the  chinks  of  our  floors.     All 
the  doors  are  as  little  and  low  as  thofe  to  the  cabbins 
of  packet-boats.     Thefe  rooms  have  for  many  years 
had  no  other  inhabitants  than  certain  rats,  whofe  ve-  - 
ry  age  renders  them  worthy  of  this  feat,  for  the  ve-  - 
ry  rats  of  this  venerable  koufe  are  grey :  fince  thefe 
have  not  yet  quitted  it,  we  hope  at  leall:  that  this  an- 
cient m.anfion  may  not  fall  during  the  fmail  remnant 
thefe  poor  animals  have  to  live,  who  are  now  too  in- 
firm to"  remove  to  another.    There  is  yet  a  fmall  fub-  - 
fiilence  lefi  them  in  the  few  remaining  books  of  the  ' 
library. 

We  had  never  feen  half  what  1  had  defcribed,  but 
for  a  flarched  o;rey-headed  fteward,  who  is  as  much  an 
antiquity  as  any  in  this  place,  and  looks  like  an  old 
family-pi fture  walked  out  of  its  frame.     He  enter- 
tained us  as  we  pailed  from  room  to  room  with  feve- 
ral  relations  of  the  family;  but  his  obfelrvations  were 
particularly  curious  when  we  cam.e  to  the  cellar :  he 
informed  us  where  ftood  the  triple  rows  of  buts  of 
fack,  and  where  v/ere  ranged  the  bottles  of  tent,  for 
toafls  in  a  morning ;  he  pointed  to  the  Hands  that  ' 
fupported  the  iron-hooped  hogfheads  of  llrong  beer  5  ■: 
then  flepping  to  a  corner,  he  lugged  out  the  tattered 
fragments  of  an  unframed  picture  :  "  This  (fays  he^  , 
**  with  tears)  was  poor  Sir  Thomas  !  once  mafter  of 
**  all  this  drink.     He  had  two  fons,   poor  young 
*'  mafters  !  who  never  arrived  to  the  age  of  his  beer^  . 
*'  they  both  fell  ill  in  this  \'ery  room,  and  never 
**  went  out  on  their  own  legs."     He  could  not  pafs 
by  a  heap  of  broken  bottles  without  taking  up  a  ^ 
piece,  to  lliovv  us  the  arms-  of  the  family  upon  it,  - 
He  then  led  us  up  the  tower  by  dark  winding  Hone  : 
fbeps,  which  landed  us  into  feveral  little  rooms  one 
above  another.     One  of  thefe  was  nailed  up,  and 
our  guide  whifpered  to  us  as  a  fecret  the  occafion  of 
it :  it  feems  the  courfe  of  this  noble  blood  was  a  lit-  - 
tie  interrupted  about  two  centuries  ago,  by  a  freak 
P  p  3  ofr 
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of  the  Lady  Frances,  who  was  here  taken  in  the  facl 
with  a  neighbouring  prior,  ever  fmce  which  the  room 
has  been  nailed  up,  and  branded  with  the  name  of 
the  uidultery-chambsr.  The  ghofc  of  Lady  Frances 
is  fuppofed  to  walk  there,  and  fome  prying  maids  of 
the  family  report  that  they  have  feen  a  lady  in  a  far- 
dingale  through  the  key-hole  ;  but  this  matter  is 
huihed  up,  and  the  fervants  are  forbid  to  talk  of  it. 

I  muft  needs  have  tired  you  by  this  long  defcrip- 
tion  :  but  what  engaged  me  in  it,  was  a  generous 
principle  to  preferve  the  memory  of  that,  which  it' 
feif  mufi  foon  fall  into  dull,  nay  perhaps  part  of  it, 
before  this  letter  reaches  your  hands. 

Indeed  we  owe  this  old  houfe  the  fame  kind  of 
gratitude  that  v/e  do  to  an  old  friend,  v/ho  harbours 
us  in  his  declining  condition,  nay  even  in  his  lail 
extremities.  How  fit  is  this  retreat  for  uninterrupted 
jludy,  where  no  one  that  paiTes  by  can  dream  there 
i^  an  inhabitant,  and  even  thofe  who  would  dine 
with  us  dare  not  ftay  under  our  roof!  Any  one  that 
fees  it  will  own  1  could  not  have  chofen  a  more  like- 
ly place  to  converfe  v>'ith  the  dead  in.  I  had  been 
mad  indeed  if  i  had  left  your  Grace  for  any  one  but 
Homer.  But  when  I  return  to  the  living,  I  fhall 
have  the  fenfe  to  endeavour  to  converfe  with  the  bell 
of  them,  and  fcall  therefore  as  foon  as  poflible  tell 
you  in  peifon  how  much  I  am,  &c. 

LETTER      XIL 

The  Duke  (?/  B  u  c  K  I  N  G  H  A  m  to  Mr  Pope. 

YOU  defire  m.y  opinion  as  to  the  late  difpute  m 
France  concerning  Llomer  :  And  I  think  it 
cjKCufable  (at  an  age  alas  !  of  not  much  pleafure)  to 
smufe  myfelf  a  little  in  taking  notice  of  a  controv^er- 
ly,  than  which  nothing  is  at  prefeRt  more  remark- 
able (even  in  a  nation  who  value  themfelves  fo  much 
apon  the  belles  lettres),  both  on  account  of  the  illu- 

luilrious 
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luflrious  fubjecl  of  it,  and  of  the  two  perfons  enga- 
ged in  the  qaarrel. 

The  one  is  extraordinary  in  all  the  lyric  kind  of 
poetry,  even  in  the  opinion  of  his  very  adverfary. 
The  other  a  lady  (and  of  more  value  for  being  fo) 
not  only  of  great  learning,  but  with  a  genius  admi- 
rably turned  to  that  fort  of  it  v/hich  mofi  becomes 
her  lex  for  foftnefs,  genteelnefs,  and  promoting  of 
virtue  ;  and  fuch  as  (one  would  think)  is  not  fo  liable 
as  other  parts  of  fcholarfliip,  to  rough  difputes,  or 
violent  animolity. 

Yet  it  has  fo  happened,  that  no  writers,  even 
about  divinity  itfelf,  have  been  more  outrageous  or 
uncharitable  than  thefe  two  polite  authors ;  by  fuf- 
fering  their  judgments  to  be  a  little  warped  (if  I  may 
ufe  that  expreiTion)  by  the  heat  of  their  eager  incli- 
nations, to  attack  or  defend  fo  o-reat  an  author  under 
debate.  I  wifh  for  the  fake  of  the  public,  which  is 
now  fo  well  entertained  by  their  quarrel,  it  may  not 
end  at  lall  in  their  agreeing  to  blame  a  third  man 
who  is  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  cenfure  both,  if  they 
fhould  chance  to  hear  of  it. 

To  begin  with  matter  of  fail.  M.  D' Acier  has 
well  judged,  that  the  bell  of  all  poets  certainly  de- 
{Qived  abetter  tranflation,  at  leait  into  French  profe, 
becaufe  to  fee  it  done  in  verfe  vvas  defpaired  of  : 
1  believe  indeed,  from  a  defeat  in  that  language,  in- 
capable of  mounting  to  any  degree  of  excellence 
fuitable  to  fo  very  great  an  undertaking. 

She  has  not  only  performed  this  taik  as  well  as 
profe  can  do  its  (which  is  indeed  but  as  the  u-rong 
fide  of  tapellry  is  able  to  reprefent  the  right*),  fns 
has  added  to  it  alfo  many  learned  and  ufeful  an- 
notations. Vv'ith  all  which  ihe  m.ofc  obli8;inglv  de- 
lighted not  only  her  own  fex,  but  m.oii  of  oars, 
ignorant  of  the  Greek,  and  confequentiy  her  ad- 
versary himfelfj  who  frankly  acknowledges  that  ig- 
norance. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  if,  in  doing  this,  fhe  is 
*  A  Ujought  of  Cervantes, 

grown 
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grown  ib  enamoured  of  that  unfpeakably-chsrming 
author,  as  to  have  a  kind  of  horrour  at  the  leail  men^ 
tion  of  a  man  bold  enough  to  blame  him. 

Now  as  to  M.  de  la  Motte,  he  being  already  de- 
fervedly  famous  for  all  forts  of  lyric  poetry,  was  fo 
far  introduced  by  her  into  thofe  beauties  of  the  epic 
kind,  (though  bnt  in  that  way  of  tranilation),  as  not 
to  refjft  the  pleafure  and  hope  of  reputation,  by  at- 
tempting that  in  verie,  which  had  been  applauded- 
io  much  for  the  difficulty  of  doing  it  even  in  profe  ; 
knowing  how  this,  well  executed,  mull  extremely 
tranfcend  the  other. 

But,  as  great  poets  are  a  little  apt  to  think  they 
have  an  ancient  right  of  being  exculed  for  vanity  on 
all  occafions,  he  was  not  content  to  outdo  M.  D'A- 
cier,  but  endeavoured  to  outdo  Homer  himfelf,  and 
all  that  ever  in  any  age  or  nation  went  before  him  in 
the  fame  enterprife  5  by  leaving  out,  altering,  or 
adding  whatever  he  thought  befc. 

Againft  this  prefumptuous  attempt,  Homer  has 
been  in  all  times  fo  well  defended,  as  not  to  need  ray 
{mall  affillance  ;  yet,  I  rnufr  needs  fay,  his  excellen- 
cies are  fuch,  that  for  their  fakes  he  deferves  a  much 
gentler  touch  for  his  feeming  errours.  Thefe  if  M. 
de  la  Motte  had  tranfiated  as  well  as  the  reil,  with 
an  apology  for  having  retained  them  only  out  of 
niere  veneration  ;  his  judgment,  in  my  opinion, 
v/ould  have  appeared  much  greater  than  by  the  bell 
of  his  a'terations,  though  I  admit  them  to  be  Vvritten 
very  finely.  I  join  with  M.  de  la  Motte  in  wonder- 
in!5  at  fome  odd  things  in  Homer,,  but  it  is  chiefly 
be'caufe  of  his  fublime  ones,  I  wa.s  about  to  fay  his 
divine  ones,  which  almoll  furprife  me  at  finding 
them  any  where  in  the  fallible  condition  of  human 
nature. 

And  nov/  we  are  v/ondering,  I  am  in  a  difficulty 
to  guefs  what  can  be  the  reafon  of  thefe  exceptions 
againft  Homer,  from  one  who  has  himfelf  tranfiated 
him,  contrary  to  the  general  cuitom  of  tranflators» 
Is  there  not  a  little  of  that  in  it  ?  I  mean  to  be  fin- 

gular. 
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gular,  in  getting  above  the  title  of  a  tranflator, 
though  fuificiently  honourable  in  this  cafe.  For  fach 
an  ambition,  nobody  has  lefs  occafion,  than  one  who 
is  fo  iine  a  poet  in  other  kinds ;  and  who  mull  have 
too  much  wit  to  believe,  anv  alteration  of  another 
can  entitle  him  to  the  denomination  of  an  epic  poet 
himfeif :  though  no  man  in  this  a2;e  feems  more  ca- 
pable  of  being  a  good  one,  if  the  French  tcmgue 
would  bear  it.  Yet  in  his  tranifation  he  has  done  too 
well,  to  leave  any  doubt  (with  all  his  faults)  that 
hers  can  be  ever  parallelled  with  it. 

Befides,  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  finding 
faults  is  the  moil-  eafy  and  vulgar  part  of  a  critic; 
whereas  nothing  fnews  fo  much  ikill  and  tafte  both, 
as  the  being  thoroughly  fenfible  of  tlie  fublimefc  ex- 
cellencies. 

"What  can  we  fay  in  e.xcufe  of  all  this  ?  Humanum 
ejl  errare :  Since  as  good  a'poet  as,  I  believe,  the 
French  language  is  capable  of,  and  as  iharp  a  critic 
as  any  nation  can  produce,  has  by  too  much  cen- 
furing  Homer  fubjedled  a  tianHation  to  cenfure,  that 
would  have  otherwife  liood  the  tell  of  the  itvz^z'k 
adverfary. 

But  ilnce  he  would  needs  chufe  that  wrong  way 
of  criticifm,  I  wonder  he  milTed  a  ilone  fo  eafy  to  be 
thrown  againll  Komer,  not  for  his  filling  the  Iliad 
with  fo  m.uch  llaughter,  (for  that  is  to  be  excufrd, 
iince  a  war  is  not  capable  of  being  defcribed  without 
it),  but  with  fo  many  various  particulars  of  wounds 
and  horrour,  as  fhevv  the  writer  (I  am  afraid)  io 
delighted  that  way  himftlf,  as  not  the  leali  to  doubt 
his  reader  being  fo  alfo.  Like  Spanioletta,  whofe 
difmal  piflures  are  themore  difagreeable  for  being 
always  {q  very  movingly  painted.  Even  Hedors 
laft  parting  from  his  fon  and  Andromache  hardly 
makes  us  amends  for  his  body's  being  dragged  thrice 
round  the  town.  M.  de  la  Motte,  in  his  ftrongeft 
objedion  about  that  difmal  combat,  has  fufhcient 
caufe  to  blame  his  enraged  adverfary  ;  who  here 
gives  an  inftance  that  it  is  impoffible  to  be  violent 

without 
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Vv'ithout  committing  feme  m.iilake  ;  her  paiTion  for 
Homer  blinding  her  too  much  to  perceive  the  very 
grofieft  of  his  failings.  By  which  warning  I  am  be- 
come a  little  more  capable  of  impartiality,  though 
in  a.  difpute  about  that  very  poet  for  whom  I  have 
the  greateft  veneration. 

M.  D'Acier  might  have  confidered  a  little,  that 
whatever  were  the  motives  of  M.  de  la  Motte  to  fo 
bold  a  proceeding,  it  could  not  darken  that  fame 
which  I  am  fare  fhe  thinks  ihines  fecurely  even  after 
the  vain  attempts  of  Plato  hirafelf  againil  it :  caufed- 
only  perhaps  by  a  like  reafon  with  that  of  Madam 
D'Acier's  anger  againil  M.  de  la  Motte,  namely, 
the  finding  that  in  profe  his  genius  (great  as  it  was) 
could  not  be  capable  of  the  fublime  heights  of  poe- 
try, which  therefore  he  banifhed  out  of  his  common- 
wealth. 

Nor  were  thefe  objections  to  Komer  any  more 
lefTening  of  her  merit  in  tranflating  him  as  v^-ell  as 
that  vv^ay  is  capable  of,  vzz.  fully,  plainly,  and  ele- 
gantly, than  the  molt  admirable  verfcs  can  be  any" 
difparagement  to  as  excellent  profe. 

The  beft  excufe  for  all  this  violence  is,  its  being, 
in  a  caufe  which  gives  a  kind  of  reputation  even  to 
fuffering,  notv/ithiUnding  ever  fo  iii  a  management 
cf  it. 

The  v/orfc  of  defending  even  Homer  in  fuch  a 
paiTionate  manner,  is  it  being  more  a.  proof  of  her 
weaknefs,  than  of  his  being  liable  to  none.  For 
what  is  it  can  excufe  Homer  any  m^ore  than  He6lor, 
for  flying  at  the  firft  fight  of  Achilles  ?  whofe  terrible 
afpeft  fure  needed  not  fuch  an  inexcufable  fright  to 
fet  it  ofF;  and  methinks  all  that  account  of  Miner- 
va's refloring  his  dart  to  Achilles,  comes  a  little  too 
late,  for  excufing  Hedor's  fo  terrible  appreheniion  at 
the  very  firft. 


L  E  T. 
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LETTER     Xin. 

Yo    the    Duke   of  B  u  c  k  i  n  g  h  a  m  . 

Sept,  I.  1 71 8. 

I  Am  much  honoured  by  your  Grace's  compiirinca 
vviih  my  requeft,  in  giving  me  your  opinion  of 
the  French  difpute  concerning  Hom.er.  And  I  fhali 
keep  my  word,  in  fairly  telling  wherein  f  dilagfee 
from  you.  It  is  but  in  two  or  three  very  fmall 
points,  not  fo  much  of  the  difpute,  as  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  it.  1  cannot  think  quite  fo  highly  of 
-the  lady's  learning,  though  I  refpeft  it  very  much. 
'It  is  great  complaifance  in  that  polite  nation,  to  al- 
low her  to  be  a  critic  of  equal  rank  with  her  huihand. 
To  inftance  no  fiirther,  his  remarks  on  Horace  (hew 
more  good  fenfe,  penetration,  and  a  better  tafce  of 
his  author,  and  thofe  upon  Ariilotle's  art  of  poetry 
m.ore  fkill  and  fcience,  than  any  of  hers  on  any  au- 
thor whatever  *.  In  truth,  they  are  much  more 
flight,  dwell  more  in  generals,  and  are,  befides,  for 
the  moft  part  lefs  her  own  ;  of  which  her  rem.arks 
upon  Homer  are  an  example,  where  EuHatkius  is 
tranfcribed  ten  timt-s  for  once  that  he  is  quoted. 
Nor  is  there  at  all  more  depth  of  learning  in  thofe 
riipon  Terence,  Plautiis,  or  (where  they  were  m.oll: 
wanted)  upon  Ariftophanes,  only  the  Greek  fcho- 
lia  upon  the  latter  are  fome  of  the  bell  extant. 

Your  Grace  will  believe  me,  that  I  did  not  fearch 
to  lind  defects  in  a  lady  ;  my  employment  upon  the 
Iliad  forced  me  to-feethem. ;  y^t-I  have  had  fo  much 
of  the  French  complaifance  as  to  conceal  her  thefts  ; 
for  where-ever  I  have  found  her  notes  to  be  wholly 
another's  (which  is  the  cafe  in  fome  hundreds),  I 
have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor  without  ob- 
ferving  upon  it.  If  Madarn  Dacier  has  ever  feea  my 
obfervations,  fhe  will  be  feniible  of  this  conduct  j  but 

*  This  Is  ajuft  chara<fter  of  that  excellent  critic's  writings. 

what 
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what  eiFed  it  may  have  upon  a  lady,  I  wrll  not  an- 
fwer  for. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  M.  de  la  Motte,  I  think 
your  Grace  hardly  does  him  right,  in  fuppoiing  he 
could  have  no  idea  of  the  beauties  of  Homer's  epic 
poetry,  but  what  he  learned  from  Madam  Dacier's 
profe-tranilation.  There  had  been  a  very  elegant 
profe-tranllation  before,  that  of  Monfieur  de  la  Val- 
terie  ;  fo  elegant,  that  the  ilyle  of  it  was  evidently 
the  original  and  model  of  the  famous  Telemaque. 
Your  Grace  very  juilly  animadverts  againll  the  too 
great  difpofition  of  finding  faults  in  the  one,  and  of 
confeiUng  none  in  the  other  :  but  doubtlefs,  as  to  vio- 
lence, the  lady  has  infinitely  the  better  of  the  gentle- 
man. Nothing  can  be  more  polite,  difpaffionate,  or 
fenfible,  than  M.  de  la  Motte's  manner  of  managing 
the  difpute  ;  and  fo  much  as  I  fee  your  Grace  ad- 
mires the  beauty  of  his  verfe  (in  which  you  have  the 
fufFrage  too  of  the  Archbiihop  of  Cambray),  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  his  profe  is  full  as  good.  I  think 
therefore,  when  you  fay,  no  difputants  even  in  divi- 
nity could  be  more  outrageous  and  uncharitable  than 
thefe  two  authors,  you  are  a  little  too  hard  upon  M. 
de  la  Motte.  Not  but  that  (with  your  Grace)  I 
doubt  as  little  of  the  zeal  of  commentators  as  of  the 
zeal  of  divines,  and  am  as  ready  to  believe  of  the 
pafiions  and  pride  of  mankind  in  general,  that  (did 
but  the  fam.e  interells  go  along  with  them)  they 
would  carry  the  learned  world  to  as  violent  extremes, 
animoiities,  and  even  perfecutions,  about  variety  of 
opinions  in  criticiim,  as  ever  they  did  about  religion  : 
and  that,  in  defect  of  fcripture  to  quarrel  upon,  we 
fliould  have  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch  commenta- 
tors ready  to  burn  one  another  about  Homer,  Virgil, 
Terence,  and  Horace. 

I  do  not  wonder  your  Grace  is  fhocked  at  the  fiight 
of  Heclor  upon  the  f  rd  appearance  of  Achilles  in  the 
twenty- fecond  Iliad.  However, (to  fhew  myfelf  a  true 
commentator,  if  not  a  true  critic),  I  will  endeavour  to 
excufe,  if  not  to  defend  it  in  my  notes  on  that  book. 

And 
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And  to  fave  myfelf  what troublel can,  inftead  of  do- 
ing it  in  this  letter,  I  will  draw  up  the  fubftance  of 
what  I  have  to  {ny  for  it  in  a  feparate  paper,  which 
I  will  fnew  your  Grace  when  next  v.'e  meet.  I  will 
only  deiire  you  to  allow  me,  that  Heftor  was  in  an 
abfolute  certainty  of  death,  and  deprefled  over  and 
above  with  the  confcience  of  being  in  an  ill  caufe. 
if  your  heart  be  fo  great,  as  not  to  grant  the  firir  of 
thefe  will  fink  the  fpirit  of  a  hero,  you  will  at  le2.il- 
be  fo  good,  as  to  allow  the  feccnd  may.  But  I  can 
tell  your  Grace,  no  lefs  a  hero  than  my  Lord  Peter- 
borough, when  a  perfon  complimented  him  for  never 
being  afraid,  made  this  anfwer:  "^  Sir,  jflievv'  me  a 
"  danger  that  I  think  an  imminent  and  real  one, 
'*  and  1  promife  you  I  will  be  as  much  afraid  as  any 
■'-  of  you./* 

I  am  your  Grace's,  :sc, 

LETTER      Xiy. 

Froi't    Dr    i\  R  B  U  T  H  ^  0  T. 

London,  Sept.'].  1714, 

I  AM  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  taking  notice  of 
a  poor  old  diilreiled  courtier,  commonly  the  moft 
defpifable  thing  in  the  world.  This  blow  has  fo 
roufedScriblerus,  that  he  has  recovered  his  fenfes,  and 
thinks  and  talks  like  other  men.  From  being  frolic- 
fome  and  gay,  he  is  turned  grave  and  morofe.  His 
lucubrations  lie  ncgleded  among  old  newfpapers, 
cafes,  petitions,  and  abundance  of  unanfvverable  let- 
ters. I  wifh  to  God  they  had  been  among  the  pa- 
pers of  a  Noble  Lord  feaJed  up.  Then  might  Scri- 
blerus  have  palTed  for  the  pretender,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  moft  excellent  and  laborious  work  for 
the  Flying  Poit  or  fome  fuch  author,  to  have  allego- 
rifed  all  his  adventures  into  a  plot,  and  found  out 
myd-eries  fomevvhat  like  the  Key  to  the  Lock.  Mar-- 
tin's  office  is  nov/  the  fecond  door  on  the  left  hand  in 
Dover-ilreet,  where  he  will  be  glad  to  fee  Dr  Par- 
VoL.IlL  t  Q^q  nelle,- 
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Kelle,  Mr  Fcpe,  and  his  old  friends,  to  whom  he  can 
ilill  afFord  a  half-pint  of  claret.  It  is  v/ith  feme 
pleafure  that  he  contemplates  .the  world,  ftill  bufy, 
and  all  mankind  at  work  for  him.  IhaA'-e  feen  a  le^ 
ter  from  Dean  Swift ;  he  keeps  up  his  noble  fpirit, 
and  though  like  a  man  knocked  down,  you  may  be- 
hold bim  ftili  with  a  ftern  countenance,  and  aiming  a 
blow  at  his  adverfaries.  I  will  add  no  more,  being  in 
haite,  only  that  I  will  never  forgive  you  if  you  cannot 
iife  my  aforefaid  houfe  in  Dover-Rreet  with  the  fame 
freedom  as  you  did  that  in  St  James's ;  for  as  our 
friendfhip  was  not  begun  upon  the  relation  of  a  cour- 
tier, fo  i  hope  it  will  not  end  with  it.  I  will  always 
be  proud  to  be  reckoned  amongfc  the  number  of  your 
friends  and  humble  fervants. 

L  E  T  T  E  R      XV. 

To   Dr  Arbuthnot. 

Sept.  10, 

I  AM  glad  your  travels  delighted  you ;  improve 
vou,  I  am  fure,  they  could  not :  you  are  not  {o 
much  a  youth  as  that,  though  ycu  run  about  with  a 
Kinp-  of  f^xteen,  and  (what  makes  him  ilill  more  a 
child)  a  king  of  Frenchmen.  My  own  time  has  been 
more  melancholy,  fpent  in  attendance  upon  death, 
which  has  feized  one  of  our  family  :  my  m.other  is 
fcm.ething  better,  though  at  her  advanced  age  every 
dav  is  a  climaderic.  I'here  was  joined  to  this  an 
indiipofiticn  of  my  own,  which  I  ought  to  lock  upon 
as  a  flight  one  compared  with  my  mother's,  becaufe 
my  life  is  not  of  half  the  confequence  to  any  body 
that  hers  is  to  me.  All  thefe  incidents  have  hinder- 
ed m.y  more  fpeedy  reply  to  your  obliging  letter. 

The  article  you  inquire  of,  is  of  as  little  concern 
to  me  as  you  defire  it  ihould  ;  namely,  the  railing  pa- 
ptrs  aboiit  the  Odyfiey.  If  the  book  has  merit,  it 
will  extinguiui  all  fuch  nafly  fcandal ;  as  the  fun  puts 
an  end  lo  ftinks,  la^i^ly  by  coming  out. 
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1  vvifh  I  had  nothing  to  trouble  me  more  ;  an  ho- 
nefl  mind  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  dilhoneft  one. 
To  break  its  peace,  there  muft  be  fome  guilt  or  con- 
fcioufnefs,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  its  own  princi- 
ples. Not  but  malice  and  injuftice  have  their  day^ 
like  fome  poor  Ihort-lived  vermin  that  die  in  Ihoot- 
ing  their  own  flings.  Falfehood  is  folly,  (fays  Ho- 
mer), and  liars  and  calumniators  at  laft  hurt  none  but 
themfelves,  even  in  this  world  :  in  the  next  it  is 
charity  to  fay,  God  have  mercy  on  them  !  they  were 
the  devil's  vicegerents  upon  earth,  who  is  the  father 
of  lies,  and,  I  fear,  has  a  right  to  difpofe  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

I  have  had  an  occafion  to  make  thefe  refleflions  of 
late  more  juftly  than  from  any  thing  that  concerns 
my  writings,  for  it  is  one  that  concerns  my  morals, 
and  (which  I  ought  to  be  as  tender  of  as  my  own) 
the  good  charader  of  another  very  innocent  perfon 
who  1  am  fure  fliares  your  friendihip  no  lefs  than  I 
do.  No  creature  has  better  natural  difpofitions,  or 
would  acl  more  rightly  or  reafonably  in  every  duty, 
did  faQ  act  by  her/elf,  or  from  herfelf ;  but  you  know 
it  is  the  misfortune  of  that  family  to  be  governed  like 
a  fhip,  I  mean  the  head  guided  by  the  tail,  and  that 
hy  every  wind  that  blows  in  it. 

LETTER      XVI. 

Mr  Pope  to  the  Earl- of  O  x  f  o  r  d, 

My  Lord,  O^?.  21.  1721. 

YOur  Lordfliip  may  be  furprifed  at  the  liberty  I 
take  in  writing  to  you  ;  though  you  will  allow 
nie  always  to  remember,  that  you  once  permitted 
me  that  honour,  in  conjunction  with  fome  others 
who  better  deferved  it.  I  hope  you  will  not  wonder 
I  am  Hill  defirous  to  have  you  think  me  your  grate- 
ful and  faithful  fervant ;  but  I  own  I  have  an  ambi- 
tion yet  farther,  to  have  others  think  me  fo,  which 
is  the  occafion  J  give  your  Lord  (hip  the  trouble  of 

Q^q  2  this. 
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this.  Poor  Parnelle,  before  he  died,  left  me  th.e 
charge  of  publiiiiing  thefe  few  remains  of  his ;  I  have 
a  ftrong  defire  to  make  them,  their  author,  and  their 
publifher,  more  confiderable,  by  addreffing  and  de- 
dicating them  all  to  you.  There  is  a  pleafure  in 
bearing  teflimony  to  truth,  and  a  vanity  perhaps 
which  at  leaft  is  as  excufabie  as  any  vanity  can  be. 
1  beg  you,  my  Lord,  to  allow  me  to  gratify  it  in 
prefixing  this  paper  of  honeft  verfes  to  the  book.  I 
fend  the  book  itfelf,  which,  I  dare  fay,  you  will  re- 
ceive more  fatisfaftion  in  peruiing,  than  you  can  from 
any  thing  written  upon  the  fubjedt  of  yourfelf.  There- 
fore I  am  a  good  deal  in  doubt,  whether  you  will  care 
for  fuch  an  addition  to  it.  All  I  fhali  fay  for  it  is, 
that  it  is  the  only  dedication  i  ever  writ,  and  fliall  be 
the  only  one,  whether  you  accept  of  it  or  not :  for  I 
will  not  bow  the  knee  to  a  lefs  man  than  my  Lord 
Oxford,  and  I  exped  to  fee  no. greater  in  ray  time. 

After  all,  if  your  Lordfhip  will  tell  my  Lord  Har- 
ley  that  I  muft  not  do  this,  you  may  depend  upon  a 
fuppreflion  of  thefe  verfe?,  (the  only  copy  whereof  I 
fend  you),  but  you  never  ihail  fupprefs  that  great, 
fincere,  and  entire  refped,  with  whiclil  arn  always, 

My  Lord, 

Your,  i^c. 

LETTER      XVIL 
7lje  Earl  of  Oxford   to  Mr  Pope.' 

S"I  R,  Brampton-cafiki  No'v.G.  1 72 1. 

I  Received  your  packet,  which  could  not  but  give 
me  great  pleafure  to  fee  you  preferve  an  old 
friend  in  your  memory  ;  for  it  muft  needs  be  very  a- 
greeable  to  be  remembered  by  thofe  we  highly  value. 
But  then  how  much  Ihame  did  it  caufe  me,  when  I 
read  your  very  fine  verfes  inclofed  ?  my  mind  re- 
proached me  hov/  far  (liort  I  came  of  what  your  great 

friendfhip 
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friendfhip  and  delicate  pen  would  partially  defcribe 
me.  You  afk  my  confent  to  publilh  it :  to  what 
ftraits  doth  this  reduce  me  f  1  look  back  indeed  to 
thofe  evenings  I  have  ufefully  and  pleafantly  fpent 
with  Mr  Pope,  Mr  Parnelle,  Dean  Swift,  the  Dodlor, 
^c.  1  fhouid  be  glad  the  world  knew  you  admitted 
me  to  your  friendfhip  ;  and  fmce  youraffedion  is  too 
hard  for  your  judgment,  I  am  contented  to  let  the 
world  know  how  well  Mr  Pope  can  write  upon  a  bar- 
ren fubjedl.  I  return  you  an  exad  copy  of  the  verfes, 
that  I  may  keep  the  original,  as  a  teftimony  of  the 
only  errour  you  have  been  guilty  of.  I  hope  very 
fpeedily  to  embrace  you  in  London,  and  to  afTure 
you  of  the^particular  efteem  and  friendfhip  where- 
with I  am 

Your,  ^r. 

OXFOR.D*. 


0#  End  cf  the  T  H  i  R  d  V  o  L  u  M  s. 
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